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QUESTIONS FOB THE ASSISTANCE OF WITNESSES. 

I.— Financial aid to Industrial Entk up risks. - 

1. Pleaso state if you have had any experience of the raising of capital for industrial Capital, 
enterprises ? 

If so, what difficulties have you found in doing so ? 

What suggestions iiave you to make for removing these difficulties ? 

2. What are the sources from which capital for industrial enterprises is principally 
drawn ? 

2 (a). Can you suggest any new sources from which capital may he drawn? 

3. Do you know of any kinds of industrial enterprises where more concerns have l>eon 
started than can he maintained in full time employment ? 

If so, please describe tl«e general conditions. 

4. What is your knowledge or experience of financial aid by Government, to industrial 

enterprises ? Q&Sa 

5. Wlxat are tout opinions on the following methods of giving Government aid to exist” 
ing or nqw industries 

(1) money grants-in-aid ; 

(2) bounties and subsidies; . . • 

(3) guaranteed dividend- for a limited period, with or without subsequent refund to 

Government of the expenditure incurred in paying dividends at. Hie guaranteed 
rate ; 

(4) loans, with or without interest; 

(5) supply of machine!y and plant on the hire-purchase system ; 

(6) provision of part of share capital of companies on the same, basis as public sub¬ 

scriptions of capital ; 

(7) guaranteed or preferential Government purchase of products for limited periods 

and 

(8) exemption for a limited period of the profits of new undertakings from income-tax ; 

and exemption from any tax on an industry, or on any article used in an 
industry ? 

o. Tn which methods of Government assistance should there be Government control or 
supervision ? 

“What should be the form of such control or supervision ? {E ff- Government audit or 
appointment of Government directors with defined powers for the period during which direct 
assistance lasts.) 

7. What is your experience or opinion of Government pioneer factories ? Pioneer factor!** 

TNox*_By pioneer factories arc meant those catablished primarily to ascertain whether a new industry i* com- 

mercially practicable P 

Hy demonstration factories (see Question* 10 and -0) aro meant those established primarily for giving demonstra¬ 
tions of, and instruction in, imj rrvu>: metlif-dB for industries which have bet n proved to be c<-u>mctchilly practicable.] 

8. In what ways and to what extent should Government pioneer industries ? 

At what stage should pioneer factories be eitln r closed or banded over to private 
capitalists or companies? 

« What limits and lestrictions, if any, should be imposed on the conversion of successful 
pioneering experiments into permanent Government enterprises? 

0. In you* experience what industries are hampered bv the conditions under which they Financing 
are financed as going concerns ? sgenc 

Please de*Bribe the method of financing and its effect on the industry in each case. 

10, In what ways* is it possible to give more assistance to industrial undertakings by 
existing or new banking agencies t 

10 (a). Do yon think there is need of a banking law ? 

£See aleo question 39,] * • * 

11..496 you know of any industries which have been developed or assisted by the forma- Oo-opmuv* 
tion of co-operative societies ? * wcdstlw. 

weqeo the exact means adopted and what were the results obtained ? 
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12. In your experience what are the industries for which co-operative societies should 
be encouraged? 

What should be the organisation and special objects of these Societies ? 

12 (a). What suggestions »have you to make for industrial development by means of Trade 
Guilds, such as exist in other countries? 

How far should the State encourage the protection of Such Guilds? 

13. What principles should be followed in order to prevent Government aid competing 
with existing, or discouraging fresh, private enterprises. 

14. Should there be any limitations on Government aid to a new enterprise if it competes 
with an established external trade ? 


II. —Technical Aid to Indistbies. 

15. What is your personal knowledge or exj»erience of technical and scientific aid pro¬ 
vided by Government to industrial enterprise ? 

16. What is your personal knowledge or experience of noticeable benefits received by 
local industries from researches conducted by Government departments? 

17. On wliat conditions should tlic loan of Government experts he made to private firms 
or companies ? 

18. Under what restrictions and conditions would you allow publication of the results of 
researches made by a. Government paid expert while attached to a private business? 

lib Can you suggest any industry for which Government demonstration factories should 
be adopted and on wliat. lines? 'Sc#* note below Question 7. ) 

20. Should any demoiird.iation factories be instituted in your province? 

21. What has' been your experience of the aid afforded by the Scientific and Technical 
Department of the Imperial Institute? 

What are its advantages and disadvantages? 

22. In addition to arrangements made for research in India, is it advantageous to have 
provision for research for s]*viul subjects in the United Kingdom ? 

If so, for what special purposes is it advantageous to conduct researches in England rather 
than in India. ? 

23. In what ways can the Advisory Council for Research in the United Kingdom give 
assistance to Indian industries? 

24. Can von suggesl for this country any system, similar to that of t.he Advisory Council 
for Research in the United Kingdom, for referring research problems to Colleges and other 
appropriate institutions in India? (Se<* Questions 7f> atul 7 0.) 

25. Does the existing knowledge of the available resources of the country—agricultural, 
forest, mineral, etc.—-require to l»e supplemented by further surveys? 

20. How should such a survey be organised ? 

What, should be its precise objects? 

27. How should its results be made most useful to industries? 

27 (,r). What is your experience or opinion of the value of Consulting Engineers appoint¬ 
ed by Government to aid industrial enterprise by technical advice and l>y the supply of plans 
and estimates? 

) l>) Should such Consulting Engineers l>e allowed to undertake the purchase of machinery 
and plant for private firms or individuals ? If so, under what, conditions ? 

[ See Question <>3 et- 

III.—Assistance in M \kkiti.\u Proiu cts. 

28. What is your experience or opinion of commercial museums, c.g ., that in Calcutta ? 

20. If you think commercial museums should be developed and increased in number, 

what suggestions have you to make regarding their situation, arrangement, andi working ? 

SO. "What is your experience or opinion of sales.agencies or commercial emporia for the 
sale as well as the display of the products of minor and unorganised cottage industries. 

How should they be developed ? 

SO ( a) Would travelling exhibitions of such industries be of advantage? 

31. Wiiat is your opinion or experience of the value of industrial exhibitions? 

32. Should Government take measures to hold or to enepuvage such exhibitions ? 

If so what should be the Government policy ? 

38. What should be the nature of such exhibitions ? 

Should they be popular in character, or should they aim merely at bringing sellers and 
buyers into contact ? , 



84. Should trade representatives be appointed to represent the whole of India, in Great 
Britain, the Colonies and Foreign Countries ? 

What should be the qualifications of these trade representatives ? 

How should their duties be defined? 

35. In addition to these trade representatives would it be suitable in some cases also to 
have temporary Commissions for special enquiries ? 

36. Should provinces in India itself have trade representatives in other provinces ? 

How should such representation be arranged for ? 

37. Should the principal Government departments which use imported articles publish 
fists of these articles, or exhibit them iu commercial museums ? 

38. With reference to the encouragement of Indian industries, have you any criticisms to 
offer regarding the working of the present rules relating to the purchase of stores by Govern¬ 
ment departments ? 

Have you any changes to propose in the rules themselves? 

39. In what way is it possible to assist in marketing indigenous products by more 
banking facilities, either through existing agencies (such sis the Presidency Exchange, Joint 
Stock and Co-operative Credit bank) or through new agencies ,sueh as Industrial and Hypo¬ 
thec Banks)? (see also Question 10.) 

IV.—-Otiikk Forms ok Govi'.rnmfnt Am io lvm stuiks. 

VO. What conditions should control the supply of Government-owned raw materials (e.//. 
forest products) on favourable terms ? 

-VI. Is*therc any chock at present imposed on industrial development in your province bv 
the land policy of Government? 

If so, what remedies do you suggest? 

(XoTE.—The exprewTmn “kind p<>lu y in mtomlivl t>> imiwi- hi«s an.I regulation* relating to s. tt lenient h, tlio 
Government a-.c-Miimt, rent-. tenant night*, penniminn ti use land fur in dim trial purium.i*. and 
fjciicntlly all matter* foimidnl with the miner ship mid uw <>1 land. ) 

42. On what principles should Govermivmt. give concesaions of land for the establishment 
of new, or the development of existing, industries? 

43. What criticisms have you to make regarding the working of the present law for the 
acquisition of land on behalf <>f industrial companies? 

What modifications of tin; law do you recommend ? 

43. {a) In what ways and on what terms can Government a-tsist in the provision of sub¬ 
terranean or surplus surface water for industrial purposes. 

V.—Training ok Liiiouh and Supkiivision. 

44. (//) Do you think that the Iaek of primary education hinders industrial development? 

(6) What lias been done in any industry of which you have had experience to improve 

the labourers’ efficiency and skill ? 

45. What steps do you consider should be adopted to improve the labourers* efficiency and 
skill— 

(a) generally, and 

(d) in any industry of which you have had '-xperienco r 

46. What special knowledge or experience have you of the training of apprentices in 
factories anil workshops ? 

47. What advantages have you observed to follow from the estiblishment of industrial 
schools ? 

4b. On what lines should thesg two .systems of training apprenticeship system &tul 

industrial schools) be developed and co-ordinated? 

49. What has been your experience of day schools for short-time employees, or of night 

schools ? # 

How should these be developed ? 

50. Should'industrial and technical* schools and commercial colleges be under the control 
of the Department of* Education or of a Department of Industries? 

What measures should be adopted in order that these two departments should work in 
-liaison in controlling industrial schools ? 

51. What measures are necessary f«y the training and improvement of supervisors of 
all grade# and of skilled managers ? 

62. What assistance should be given to -supervisors, managers and technical experts 
■of private firms to study conditions and methods in other countries ? (See Question 77.) 

53. In what, circumstances and under what conditions should indqstries assisted by 
Government be required to train technical experts ? J 
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54. Ib there a want of uniformity in the standard of examination* few Mad aiieH l 
engineers held in the variotu provinces where engineers in charge of prime movers . am 
required in certain cases to be certificated ? 

If so, should measures bq adopted to make such tests uniform so that the Local 
Governments and Administrations may reciprocate by recognising each other's certificates ? 

55. If the law in yoUr province does not require any qualifications in an engineer in¬ 
charge of a prime mover, have you any criticisms or suggestions to make ? 


VI. —General Official Administration and Organisation. 

56. What provincial organisation exists in your province for the development of 
industries ? 

What criticism have you to make regarding its constitution and functions ? 

57. What organisations do you recommend for the future development of industries in- 
your province ? 

Should there be a Board of Industries ? 

If so, what should he the functions of hucli a Board ? 

Should it be merely advisory or should it have executive powers with budgetted funds ? 

58. If 3 *ou recommend an Advisory Board, how should it he constituted ? 

59. If you recommend a Board with powers, what should lie its constitution and how- 
should its powers be defined ? 

60. Should there he a Director of Industries ? 

Wliat should he his functions ? 

Should he be n business man, or a non-expert official, or a technical specialist ? 

' What other qualifications should he possess ? 

61. If you recommend both the formation of a Board of Industries and the appointment 
of n Director of Industries, what should be the relations between the Board of Industries 
the Director of Industries and the Provincial Government or Administration ? 

02. What, form of machinery do vou propose in order to correlate the separate activities 
of the various provinces ns regards industries ? 

Is it practicable to form an Imperial department under a single head ? 

If so, what should be t-lie functions of such a department ? 
tgc industries. 62 (a). Should there be special lm-asureB taken or special sections of a Department of 

Industries organised for the assistance of cottage industries ? 

02 (&). Please explain in detail what should be the Government policy as regards cottage 
industries and how it. should he carried into effect ? In this connection, see esiieciallv 
Questions 11, 00, 04 and 72. 

62 (c). What cottage industries do you recommend should be encouraged in this way ? 


VII.— Organisation or Technical and Scientific Departments of Government. 


n»l. OS- Are there in your province any technical and scientific departments which are 

capable of giving ak-sistanee to industries ? 

If bo, wliat criticisms have you to make regarding their organisation ? 

What changes do you recommend ? 

»ri»l depart- 64. In order to aid industrial development do you recommend the formation of anv new 

** Imperial Scientific and Technical Departments ? 

If so, for what subjects or natural groups of subjects ? 

65. How should such an Imperial department l^e constituted and recruited ? 

66. What should be the powers of the head of the department ? 

If he has executive control of the department, what should be his relationship to the 
Imperial Government ? 

67. What should be the relationship of an expert, whose services are*loaned by the 
Imperial department to a Local Government, with *“© Local Government and the latter’s 
Department of Industries ? 

riaolal Depart- 68. For what subjects should Local Governments engage their own experts or organise 

■**. their own technical and scientific departments ? 


69. Under what direct control should these experts and departments be plaoed ? 

70. On what terms should these experts be employed ? 

in«tl- 71. What is the s&ost suitable way of developing technological research institution^, epeb 
as the Indian Institute of Science ? J ' . : : * 

71 (a). Should there be a Technological Institute for each 
Institutes be allowed to develop at independent units or should they l* f *' 
development scheme for the T— 1 :« —- 



7ft. As regards investigation and research should each Institute be general in its activities 
and interests, or should each deal with limited group of related subjects ? 

73. Should there be any Government control ? 

If so, should this control be Imperial or should it be purely provincial or local ? 

74. Is it desirable that measures should be taken to co-ordinate aud prevent unnecessary Co-ordination of 
overlapping of the research activities in Government Technical and Scientific Departments, r *“* roh - 
special Technological Institutes and University Colleges f 

If so, what are your suggestions ? 

76. What noticeable results have followed from the iustitution of the Indian Science 
Congress ? 

76. Can you suggest any ways in which the Congress might become moro useful in 
assisting industrial development ? (See Question 24.) 

77. What encouragement should be given to Government technical and scientific experts Study of foreign 

to study conditions and methods in other countries ? (See Question 62.) method*. 

78. What difficulties l.ave you experienced in consulting technical and scientific works Referouoc libraries, 
of reference ? 

70. Have you any suggestions to make regarding the establishment of libraries of such 
works ? 

80. Do you think that the establishment of a College of Commerce is necessary in your Collogcs of 

province ? commerce. 

If so, on what lines should it be organised ? 

81. Iri what ways ilo you expect such a college to assist industrial development ? 

81 (a). fr» what ways can Municipalities and Local Boards assist in promoting industrial 
and commercial development ? 


VIII.— Government Oucanisation for tuk Collection and Distribution of Commercial 

Intelligence. 

82. Have you any criticisms to offer on the present system of collecting and distributing Statistic*, 
statistics by the Director of Statistics ? 

What changes do you suggest ? 

83. Have you any criticism to offer on the present system of collecting and distributing Commercial 

commercial intelligence by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence ? intelligence. 

What modifications do you suggest ? 

54. .What advantages have you found in the issue of the “ Indian Trade Journal ? ** Indu»trlal and 

85. Should Government establish or assist industrial or trade journals, either for general ^ " 30nI,nBl *‘ 
or special industries, which would be of real use to persous actively engaged in industries ? 

86 What proposals do you make for the dissemination of information of this kind 
through the various vernaculars ? 

87. What advantages have you known to follow the issue of special monographs on Othor publication., 
industrial subjects or publications like those of the Forest and Geological Departments ? 

What measures do you advise in order to increase the usefulness of these publications ? 

88. Are there any other directions in which Government could collect and publish 
information of a kind likely to assist industries and trades ? 


IX.— Other Forms of Government Action and Organisation. 

89. Are there any products for which, a system of Government certificates of quality Certificate# of 

should be established ? * quality. 

For what products should such certificates be compulsory, and for what products 
voluntary ? 

90. What *should be the organisation for testing each class of products and granting 

certificates ? _ " ” 

91. Are t£ere any. classes of materials for manufacture or of manufactured articles for the Preventionrof 

adulteration of which penalties should be imposed f adulteration. 

92. For each such class of goods what organisation do you suggest for purposes of inspec¬ 
tion and prosecution of offenders ? 

93. Have any other suggestions to male# in regard to the prevention of misdescription MUdre-ripLion, 
of goods generally ? 

94. What is your opinion on the present state' of Indian law relating to marks and Trad* marks and 

descriptions of proprietary and other articles of trade ? trade names. 

95. Have you aby criticisms or suggestions to' ifiake regarding the existing law and Patent laws, 
regulations relating to patents ? 
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06. Is it desirable and practicable In the int er es ts of trade, to inte n d uo c a ■ y s t e wi of 
registration or disclosure of partnership* ? • 

97. To what extent does the* lack of transport facilities by road, rail or mater hinder 
industrial development in year province ? 

Have yon any specific recommendations to make ? 

98. Have yon any criticisms to offer regarding railway freights, the chnifioatich^f 
goods, the apportionment of risk, and the regulation of rates ? 

What are your proposals ? 

99. Are there any railway extensions necessary In your province to develop new or to 
extend existing industries 7 

100. Similarly, are there any waterways which should be constructed, extended or 
improved ? 

101. Are you aware whether the external trade or internal industries of the country are 
handicapped by any difficulties or disadvantages as regards shipping freights ? 

Can yon suggest any remedies ? 

108. What has been done in your province towards ascertaining the possibilities ot 
developing hydro-electric power? 

Should further investigation be made in this matter ? 

102(a). Have you any criticisms to make regarding the effect’of the Electricity Act on 
industrial enterprise? 

108. What difficulties have been experienced in the working of the Mining and 
Prospecting Rules (1918)? 

• 1C4. Are there any minerals that are essential for industries of Imperial importance that 
ought to be developed at public expense ? {E.g., minerals of direct importance for the 

manufacture of munitions of war, or minerals ordinarily obtained in commerce from one country 
only.) 

riMt'Xfepartmrut. 105. From the point of view of industrial enterprise, have you any criticisms to make 

regarding the policy and working of the Forest Department ? 

What suggestions do yon make. 

106. What measures are practicable to reduce the cost of assembling raw forest, 
products ? 

107. To what extent is it practicable to concentrate special kinds of these in limited 
areas ? 

108. What noticeable deficiencies in forest transport are known to you ? 

What suggestions do yon make for their removal ? • 

l^ospptUtlsn* 109. Have you any complaints to make regarding competition by jail industries? 

X.— General. 

110. What suggestions have you to make for the development of any industry in which 
you have been aotively concerned or interested ? 

111. SOX T our experience suggest to yon any new industry for which India seems 
peculiarly suited on account of its resources in raw materials, labour and market ? 

112. What supplies of raw materials are known to you of which the use in industry or 
tmde is retarded by preventable causes ? 

. What are these causes, and how should they be removed ? 

118(a). Have you any suggestions to make regarding the utilization of waste from mw 
materials? 

132(5). Have you any suggestions to make regarding Government aid in the improvement 
of raw material, such as, cotton. Bilk, sugarcane, etc. ? • 

112(c). What industries in the country are dependent on the importation of raw 
and pertly manufactured articles from abroad ? , # „ 

118. JDS yon know of any supplies of raw materials for which there is a good oaoe for 
i n v estig a ti on with a view to their development 7 • 
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Mr. J. F. Jomks, f.r.s., m.i.k.k,, Chief Engineer, Madras Electric Supply 
Corporation and Madras Electric Tramways (1904) (Zawiteo). 

Written Evidence. 

With reference to question 5G, there is now in Madras the Department of Industries, OffioUl org.aU.tio. 
he head of which is the [Director of Industries. The department formerly consisted of 
even sub-departments, vie. : — 

(1) Administration, 

(2) Ediu'ution, 

(3) Engineering. 

(4) Boring, 

(6) Wo.kslmp. 

(6) Experiments and demonstrations, 

(7) Bureau. 

)f these Pumping- and Boring are now transferred to the Agricultural Department, but 
t will be seen that there are still sufficient outlets to take up the time and energies of 
m \- single man without burdening him with the direction of existing industries. In 
giving these details. 1 do not desire to criticise the work of the department, but its 
Constitution in so far ns it affords little or no help to the industry I am now concerned 
with, vis., the Madras Electric Supply Corporation, limited. 

In common with the Madras Electric Tramways the Madras Electric Supply Corpo- Indimi 
ration comes under the direct control of <Jovernment represented by an Electrical lnspec- ° ’ 
tor, who in turn is under the Department of Public Works. While at once disavowing any 
idea of entire freedom from Government control, it appears to me that, for the prosperity 
i»nd extension of electric supply business, the existence of some such body as an influential 
Advisory Board of Industries, through whom well considered schemes or alterations in 
conditions affecting industries could he recommended to Government, would be beneficial. 

I will now give three instances where, in my opinion, amendments of the Indian 
Electricity Act are necessary : — 

The fir.'t is section *44 covering improper uses of energy by a licensee. We are 
constantly experiencing trouble with consumers tampering with their meters and we 
have never yet been able to obtain a conviction, for the simple reason that the section 
starts with the word “ whoever ” and our difficulty lias always been to prove who 
“ whoever ’* is, in othei words, according to this section of the Act it is necessary to 
have an independent witness to testify to the actual act of tampering with the meter. 

The alteration necessary is quite simple, the consumer who signs the agreement for the 
supply of current should be liable for the intactness of our seals and the general safety 
of tf*e apparatus installed to measure and control the current, he consumes. This would 
not be a great hardship upon the consumer, but would protect us against tampering. 

The seconds is section 23. I consider this section should he recast entirely, as the 
present ideas of charging for electricity are. totally different to what they were some 
vears ago. It is recognised by all the Loxidon electric supply companies and municipal 
foodies that the basis of the charges for electric energy should be the load factor. 

L»oad factor is expressed as follows, consumption, i.e., units, multiplied by 100 and 
divided by the maximum load in kilowatts multiplied hv the hours per annum. The 
section as worded appears to ignore this question of load factor, in other words, it 
does not differentiate between the ordinary <ffomestic consumer and industrial conceniB. 

Jn the one pase the domestic consumer uses his current for a very few hours during 
.the 24 and* at the same time when other domestic consumers are also using current, 

'whereas an industrial concern may use current continuously for 16 and in some cases 
24 hours per day. • 
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In practically every- business the value of the load factor, i.e., the demand, 
controls the selling prices. It is more particularly important in an electric supply 
business, as there is no Commercial means of storing, in large quantities, the commodity 
sold, and it is manufactured to meet the immediate demand. 

The alteration to the section should clearly specify that the licensee should base the 
sv-sti in ol c harges lor current on the load factor. 

The third is, rule tit), which reads : — 

•• The iuctoi oi saiet\ ol an aerial line, including the supports thereof and any 
guard wires or bearer wires in connection therewith shall be at least four, under all 
conditions, the maximum wind pressure being taken at 25 lb. per square foot : for 
cylindrical bodies the effective area shall be taken as two-thirds of the sectional area 
exposed to wind pressure.” 

< >wmg to the war it is now practically impossible to obtain steel poles. I have 
therefore been compelled to provide substitutes, and have designed reinforced concrete 
poles, details of which are shown in the blue print plan * enclosed. 

The Klectric Inspector to the Government of Madras expressed the desire to test a 
30 leet concrete pole to destruction, which was carried out, the pole broke at 977 lb., the 
pull was applied at the extreme end, the other end being anchored in the ground, the 

r ole was only 32 days old and was undoubtedly green. I raise no objection to the 
nspector’s Test ol method oi carrying it out, but would have preferred that the test had 
been carried out on a pole that was matured, say. 12 months old. 

In this country of vast distances it is most im|»ortaut that overhead transmission 
should be developed to the utmost extent and to obtain this desideratum it is necessary 
to keep down the cost to the lowest safe limit. 

1 would draw \oui attention to the Regulations in other countries and to the fact 
that overhead transmission has developed farthest in the countries in which the 
Regulations are most liberal. 

The following aie briefly tiie rules in imir diffcient countries: — 

United I\ ini/dom .—The British Hoard of Trade spec ifies a factor of safety (F*.S.) 
of 5, allowing for u wind pressure of 25 lb. per sq. ft. x 0*6 on the projected area of 
the conductors. No allowance for snow. Temperature 22°F. Minimum ground clear¬ 
ance 20 feet.. F.S. for wood jroles — 10, for steel structure = 0. 

France .— A.F.S. ol 3 is called tor, with F.S. 5 lor road and liver crossings. (i) 
Wind pressure of 25 lb. per sq. ft. x 0*6 at the average mean temperature of the region 
(average — 50°F.). (ii) Wind presstue 0 lb. per sq. ft. x 0*6 at the average minimum 
temperature of the district (average -- 59°F.). 

American practia .— The 1'nitod State.*, and C anadian recommendations include 
a maximum stress of 14,000 lb. per sq. in. lor aluminium, 30.000 lb. per sq.in. for 
copper, at u temperature ol 0°F., £ in. coating ol ice, and wind pressure of 8 lb. per 
sq. ft. on projected area ol conductor. 

4werma.ny and Austria .—The V.D.K. specifies a maximum stress in H.D. Copper 
of 22,700 lb. per sq. in., and in H.I). Aluminium of 10,000 lb. per sq. in. under 
conditions— 

(i) Temperatuie of-4°F., no wind or ice. 

(ii) .. -+-23°F. with ( 1284-*855 d) lb. per loot ice. 

(d = diameter of conductor in inches.) 

Supports calculated to withstand wind pressure of 26 ll>- per sq. ft. x 0*6 on con¬ 
ductor area. F.S. =3. 

My authority is the British Aluminium Company’s pamphlet, dated September 
1914, to whom my thanks are due. The pamphlet is herewith enclosed-* 

Now, gentlemen, it we are to go ahead and supply power at a low cost which will 
assist manufacturers in competing with the' world’s methods of Manufacture, it is ne¬ 
cessary that the cost of overhead transmission construction be* reduced to a lower figure 
than it is at present. I therefore suggest that the Factor of Safety for the supports 
for aerial lines be 3 for all road and nver crossings, also for all angle work and termi¬ 
nating posts. For straight work, a Factor of 2 should be sufficient. The rest of the 
formula contained in the existing rule Should, I consider, remain unaltered, that is, 
** the wind pressure of 25 lb. per sq. ft. for cylindrical bodies, the effective .area shall be 
taken as two-thirds of the sectional area exposed to wind pressure.** 

• Hot printed. 
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In giving these instances, I trust I have not weaned the CommisHion with details 
which may seem trivial or foreign to the main objects of the Commission, one ol which 1 
understand to be the fostering of existing industries. I have purposelv not made 
suggestions as to the constitution of an Advisory Board, because I consider that the 
Commission, with the bulk of evidence before them and if they urc inclined to the 
idea of such a Board, are in a far better position to decide on the question of its consti¬ 
tution . 

Speaking with an experience of 10 years in England and 12 years in India, I would 
however make one suggestion and that is. that in the constitution of an Advisory Board 
the business and technical members should predominate. 

Referring to question 97 of your list of questions, i.e., to what extent does the lack of RoHds, Hmi Ji 
transport facilities by road, etc., hinder industrial development in your province, I • to - 
take it that this question includes the non-development of a tramway system, i.e., regurd- 
ing the latter as an industry per se. On behalf of the Madras Electric Tramway Com¬ 
pany, I would offer the following remarks . 

For many years past, we have endeavoured to extend our tramway system to meet 
the ever increasing traffic, which last year amounted to 18£ million passengers. The 
number of passengers carried .has gone up steadily at the rate of a million per annum 
pince the year 1907, but we'liave been unsuccessful in our applications to the authorities 
for increased facilities for laying tracks. 

We have been lepeatedly called to account for the serious overloading of our tram 
cars during tl\g morning ami evening rushes of traffic and have pointed out to the 
authorities that we cannot place any more cars on our system, whicli is a single track 
principally. but we require additional routes to accommodate the ever increasing traffic. 

The Corporation of Madras is most anxious that we should extend our lines to serve 
the outlying suburbs,, which we are quite prepared to carry out, but the system as it 
is at present may be compared with a railway having a number of branch lines and no 
main line. The heavy traffic flows in from Triplicane and Mylapore districts to George¬ 
town in the morning and returns in the evening. Now the whole of this traffic has to 
pas- through practically a bottle neck in the very middle of system. What we require 
is h main line to relieve this congestion and we have placed before Government our ideas 
for laying a track right down the Mount Road connecting the Mylapore section and 
Triplicane section and branching down the Body Guard Road, joining up with our exist¬ 
ing track at General Hospital bridge, and another line right across the island joining 
up our track at the junction of Poplxams Broadway and the Esplanade. Various objec¬ 
tions lia’ve J»een raised to nur proposals, the principal one being, as far as we can gather, 
a sentimental one. though a technical but not insuperable objection has also been raised 
about the width of the Government House Bridge, which we have offered to widen at 
our own cost. 

Now gentlemen, we consider one of the principal features of successful industrial 
life is facilities for taking workers backwards and forwards from their homes to places 
where they earn their livelihood with celerity and cheapness. The latter condition we 
carry out,~ as will be understood when I state that our fares are without question, the 
lowest in the world, we have even quarter anna stages, i.e., one farthing. 

In giving the above concrete example I wish to lay general emphasis on the dis¬ 
ability affecting an industry such as a tramway company, which is subject to the 
direct control and decisions of a Government Department. The existence of such a 
body as an influential Advisory Board of Industries by whom schemes for industrial 
extension and improvement could be examined and if found suitable recommended to 
Government would, in my opinion, be a step in the right direction. 


Oral Evidence, 22nd January, 1917. 

President. — Q. J[ understand that your proposal for the Advisory Board is for the 
purpose of obtaining sonjething like an. independent opinion regarding questions of the 
kind that you have been raising, where there may be a difference of opinion between people 
like yourself and say the Electric Inspector, as to whether the rules or regulations, or 
whether any policy of the Government results in clashing between two distinct industries. 
You want some board chat will help to bailee these relative claims. Now there are 
minor industries, as well as major industries, that have to be considered, and a Director 
of Industrie^, would presumably be in some form of charge of all these. I suppose you 
’realise, in connection with the minor industries, that you will want a slightly different 
kind of advice to the advice given in the case of major industries. Would you then 
have one'Advisory Board, or would you have two, or would you have the Advisory 
• ‘ 1-a 
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Board so constituted that th« 'Sub-Committees could be responsible for special industries? 
— A. I think I should recommend Sub-Committees—one Advisory Board and Sub-Com¬ 
mittees to deal with the oiher minor industries. 

Q. Would a resolution of that Advisory Board be binding on the Director of Indus¬ 
tries, or would the Board mainly be advisory?— A. Advisory. 

Q. Their views would be put before Government by the Director of Industries?— A. 

Yes. 

Q. We can hardly discuss the specific cases that you have raised, but we will accept 
them as illustrations of your main argument, that we should, have some machinery of 
Government to settle proposals of the kind?— A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us whether you have had experience of aluminium wire conductors?— 
A. No, I have not. We went into it some yeans ago. but. the difference in price between 
aluminium and copper was very little, when all the special requirements for the larger 
size conductors were taken into consideration. 

Q. Where do you get your cement from for concrete poles; is it made locally?— A. 
No, it is English cement. The difference in price between English cement an^, local 
cement is very little and I look upon the difference us being insurance that I get a good 
quality of cement. 1 feel more confident about the English cement than I do about the 
local cement. For years we used nothing else but Madras cement but the quality went 
down and we had some difficulty with it. It did not sef properly and I got father scared 
about using it for important work. 

Q. 1 suppose where the cement was being made on a small scale there is likely' to be* 
some variation in quality from time to time; that is what y*ou are afraid of?-— A. Yes. 

Q. And the cement industry here has gone through some vicissitudes?— A. Yes. 

Q. In the north of India they are making cement just as good as any ’in ported ctment, 
according to the information given us. The reason that you have raised this question is, 

I understand, that some objection has been lodged u gainst your use of these ferro¬ 
concrete poles?— A. Yes, the difficulty has been that it is a new idea, and the j*oles have 
been subject to very close scrutiny' which, if we had employed steel poles of similar 
strength would not have been raised at all. 

Q. Do you think a matter of that kind would be set tiled by an Advisory 7 Board? I pre¬ 
sume there is a difference of opinion between you and the Electrical Inspector?— -A. Not 
exactly. The Electrical Inspector called my attention to the Aluminium Company’s 
pamphlet and the fact that the difference in the factor of safety is so enormous between 
English practice and American practice, or even French practice. He said “ I have a 
certain duty to perform ; you quite understand that." I said “ I do.** “ The trouble 

would be if anything were to occur to these concrete poles I should get into trouble." 
“ Quite right." 

Q. So that he has to be on the safe side P— A . Y'os, he has to perform a certain duty’ 
and I consider that he carries it out remarkably well. I have no fault to find with the 
Electrical Inspector at nil. 

Q. Your idea is that this is worth reconsidering?—.4. If the factor of safety is 
brought to a Hafe limit, it will cheapen the construction of the overhead line very much 
and we will be quite independent of steel poles. 

Mr. C. E. — Q. How far docs a question like that which you mention depend 

upon the! opinion of the Electrical Inspector, and how' far on the Electrical Adviser to the 
Government of India?— A. The Electrical Adviser to the Government of India drafted 
the Act originally and I should imagine he feels rather diffident about recommending any 
serious alterations to the Act. In regard tb the Act of 1888, the electrical profession 
looked upon this as a very effective brake on the whole industry. "V^e electrical men 
think that the Act ought to be scrutinized every t-wo years and brought up to date. We 
are advancing by leaps and bounds, and things that were quite up to date one year, we 
consider, might be put on the shelf the following year. 

Q . The point of my question is this; you get an Advisory Committee here, advising 
Government on a proposition which iB brought before them in connection with the Elec¬ 
trical Inspector’s work. There are certain things which they can do on their own, but a 
great many more have to go up to the Government of India, on which Government are 
advised by the Electrical Adviser. The Electrical Adviser would not be bolmd or much- 
influenced by the opinion of the local Advisory Committee?— A. Well, perhaps not, but 
we look at it in this way, that it will be advantageous if we get sufficient advice—I won’t 
say pressure—from various bodies. Take the electrical industry right through India, 
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<Jalcutin, Bombay and Madras; wo are forming an association and if we make reoom- 
msedations to the Electrical Inspector 1 to pass through to Government, we think the 
£ lootri cal Inspector, or the Electrical Adviser to Government, would be on a very 
much sounder basis than he is now. 

Q. You have a Provincial Advisory Board ; is that going to consist of business men or 
expertsP— A. I said that, speaking from an experience of ten years in England and twelve 
years in India, I would make one suggestion and that is that in the constitution of uu 
Advisory Board, the business and technical members should predominate. 

Q. Is your firm represented on the Chamber of CommerceP— A. Yes. 

(J. Have the Chamber of Commerce an Electrical Sub-CommitteeP—A. No. 

Q. The Electrical Sub-Committee would deal with electrical questions which the 
Chamber wish to refer to Government or which were referred to the Chamber by Govern¬ 
ment. This function which the Board would perform which you point out, seems to me 
much of the same sort of thing that the electrical trade could do at homo, whereas the 
idea of an Industrial Advisory Board, which lia» been put/before us by most witnesses, is a 
business board who * pronounce on whether propositions are feasible or not P —.1. It is a 
different thing entirely. It is more the technical side of questions which is affecting 
business results. 

Q. Don’t you mink that, an Electrical Sub-Committee of the Chamber which works in 
touch with the Electrical Sub-Committees or other Chambers, would do the work P— A. 
Yes, 1 quite agree. 

Air. A. Chatterton.- — Q. Have you any information about the factors of safely used in 
Mysore?— A. I think it is distinctly American practice, the high tension-lines between 
Sivasamudram and Kolar are distinctly on the light side. 

Q. What is the voltage on the lines here?— .1 . On the overhead we have only got at 
present D.C. 450 volts. 

Q. With the existing factors of safety do you frequently have accidents on account of 
polee coming down P— A. During the last cyclone a few weeks ago we only had four 
poles down, due to trees falling on the wires and bringing the wires down. The concrete 
pole stood right through the cyclone without movement or tremor. 

President .— Q. Are you using concrete polesP— A. No, because we are stopped, on 
account of the difficulty of getting copper wire. 

A. Chatterton. — Q. It makes very little difference whether the factor of safety is 
three or fi^e?— A. It would not make any difference at all. The concrete pole is quite 
strong enough in the ordinary way, but when the factor of safety comes into consideration 
it is too weak. 

Q. Have you got many industrial users of power on the electric supply system ill 
Madras?— A. Yes. We are going ahead very fast, particularly on small motors for flour 
mills and ginning mills. 

Q. Have you any information with you as to the number, und the amount of power 
they take?— A. No, I have not, but I can get it readily for you. 

Q. Could you put in a statement showing the charges that are made for electric 
supply, especially' in reference to the industrial use of the power?— A. Yes.* 

Dr. K. Hopkinson. — Q. I understand it is a flat rate?— A. Yes. Our trouble here has 
been that wp have been unable to get Government to recognise charges based on load 
factors. We would like to have a clear basis of load factors for each individual consumer, 
and base our charges accordingly. 

Q. What is the basis of charge now?— A. The Madras Electric Lighting Licence is 
dated 1906. The charge in the first annexure, the charge for energy used for power for 
each unit is four annas. Then for lighting we can charge eight annas, the maximum rate. 
‘That meant separating the wiring for fans from the lights, and having two distinct 
circuits, which Calcutta is now objecting to. We have only one circuit, but that pre¬ 
vents us from charging separately for fans and lights. Therefore we can only charge a 
maximum of four annas because the two circuits are combined. Some time ago we applied 
to the Government of Madras for permission to increase the rates to domestic consumers 
for lights and fans to five annas for only three years, and their reply was that they 
thought the charge was sufficiently high, and advised us to increase the price to some 
of our large ^ower consumers. That is the point we wish to remove. We wish Govern - 
pient to realise that there must be a distinct difference between the domestic consumer 
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and the power consumer. That application to increase the flat rate was made on the 15th 
of February 1915. We said that the cost of production in Madras was higher than in 
Bombay (Witness read the letter in question). That is just the thing we wish to avoid. 
If we could get an increase in our rate to domestic consumers from four annas to five 
annas, as now the cost of everything is increasing and also the cost of stores, we should 
get a little money and get out of our difficulties. Our capital was reduced to .£120,000 
and it will take a revenue of at least £36,000 to make a profit of 5 per cent on the 
ordinary shares. Bast year we made £32,000. 

Mr. A. Chatter ton. — Q. Is it a fact that in Madras there is a large number of small 
power installations?— A . Not a great number; I think there are only three or four. I 
do not know of any others. 

Q. You are not charging for industrial power?— A. No. We are charging one anna 
plus eight rupees per kilowatt on the maximum demand pen month. At home the practice 
is to charge, say one penny and seven shillings or eight shillings per quarter, while the 
advantage here is by setting the meter once a month, n man reaches the maximum only 
once a month. The next month he may not reach the maximum. 

Q. I)o you rate motors before they put in?— A. No. Simply on the maximum demand. 
The old practice was that a man had to pay for the amount of power that he had installed, 
although he might not use it ; for instance a man starts a printing works and says ** T 
will put in a 10 horse power motor now'. I will only want seven and the extru power 
will meet ray extensions ” ; and he finds he only uses four. The company used to charge- 
him not for four hut for ten horse power. The man simplv pays on what he actually takes. 

Q. How dj> you ascertain the demand?— A. We have a maximum demand indicator, 
which is reset every month. 

l>r. K. H»jtkins<n>. — Q. The Electric* Supply Corporation is a Statutory Company 
under the Act?— A. Yes. We have to w'ork under the Act. 

Q. What is the capital?— A. The capital expenditure up to the end of the year 
ending 31st December 1915 is £450,543 which has been reduced to £120,000 by writing off. 
The £5 sliares hove been written down 1o £3 and they have been split into three £1 shares. 

Q. Wliat dividends if re you paying on the share capital?— A. Nothing. 

Q. Have you ever made any payments?— A. Never. 

fj. "When was the Company founded?—.4. The Company was founded about, seven, 
years ago. I have not got the exact date. 

Q. 1910?— A. A little before, probably about 1908. 

Q. Is it an English Company?— A. Yes, an English Company. 

Q. It is not a Statutory Company then; it is a Joint Stock Limited CompanyP— A. 
We had to get the concession from the Government here. 

Q. What is the date of the Indian Electricity Act? — A. 1910. 

Q. That is an amending Act?— A. Yes. 

Q. I understand that the point of your particular instances is that the Act is out of 
date?— A. It is. 

Q. And it is crippling trade?— A. It is. 

Q. In the third instance what is meant by the “ rule under the Act ” ; are the rule* 
subject to amendment?— A. We think they are subject, to amendment but the Electrical 
Inspectors met last month in Calcutta and *thev made certain amendments, and it rests 
with the Government to accept, or not accept their recommendations to revise the rules. 
They felt rather chary about making recommendations in regard to fules they- made a 
year or two ago. They think it might look as if they are changing their minds. What 
we maintain is that, we are going ahead so rapidly with the electrical industry that we 
ought to have the Act scrutinised every two yearte so as to bring it up to date. 

Q. A new Act every two years?— A. We do not want the Act altered, but the ruler 
under the Act. One man mav come along and say * I think so and so * and it would bo 
threshed out, and then we all agree to make a recommendation. 

Q. Do you mean rule 60 or*section 60?— A. No, rule 60. °* 

Q. The rules are not published with the Act?— A. I have them in book form by Mr. 
Meaxes. • 
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Q. These are rules made under section 36 of the Act. i presume that the rules, which 
■could be varied from time to time, are intended to bring the effect of the Act up to dateP — 

A. Yes. 

(J. And your complaint is that those rulep are not modified from time to time, uud 
are altogether out of date?— A. Yes. Look at this clause-—section 4-1-relating to the im¬ 

proper uses of energy. We have a number of cases which we have detected down here. 
lt means extra expense to look after the people. They will tamper with the meter, and 
we have a good deal of trouble. If we.could wipe out this word “ whoever , just that 
one word, the trouble would be at an end. Every time we have been to our solicitor 
with a case, be lias said “ Have you got * whoever that is the man we want.’ 

Q. What 1 want to get at is why the rules have not been considered; you say the 
Electric Inspectors meet once a year ?— A. They have hud two meetings, in 1915 and 
19Hi. 

(/ And thev made a series ol recommendations to the Chief Inspector to the (iov- 
-erumeiit of India?—.4. No. The Electrical Advisor to the Government of India was 
President of the meeting. They made certain recommendations to the Government of 
India and nothing came of them. We have not heard the result of the last, meeting. If 
the recommendations published in connection with Mr. Mcures speech went through, we 
should have very little eomp.lafnt. 

fj I s it th.' husineKH of flip Thiel l»w|>e<toi- to present those recommendations '? —si. 

Yes. 

(j. You‘probably do not know whether th#*- were ever presented or notP -,4. 1 do 

not ^ 

. Q. Or have ever been considered by the Government of India P —-I. No. The luoui- 
memlations in the 1915 meeting went up to the Government of India, but nothing came 
of it. 

tj. You go on to deduce from that that the meeting of the Electrical Inspectors did 
not currv weight.; no driving force at allP—.4. Yes. 

Q. And you think that an Advisory Council in each province would carry more 
•weight P— A . Undoubtedly. 

Q. I should like to ask you how you suggest in Madras such a body being constituted, 
in order that it mav carry more weight than actual meetings of the electrical men from all 
India f —-4. in regard to the technical men that meet through India, 1 shall^be on that 
Committee, and it the Advisory Board is formed here, I shall be only too willing to 
pass on-anv recommendations they make with the idea of getting the Act conformable to 
ou* rcquiiements 

Q. Can you imagine any body constituting un Advisory Board here in Madras carry¬ 
ing more weight on a purely technical matter than the recommendations coming from ail 
the Electrical Inspectors in‘the country P— A. 1 think the Electrical Inspectors deal with 
•it in this wav. There is a certain amount of feeling that we are responsible for drafting 
the rules. ls T ow these are getting out of date, and they do not think it is quite tho 
right thing *hat they should alter their own rulings expressed some 12 or 18 months 
before. 

Q. What it comes to is that the Electrical Inspectors really represent the companies 
which are out to make dividends, and an Advisory Committee would more nearly represent 
the public?—*1. What we usk is that if we should go ahead, we should have certain 
rules and regulations to wmk under, and that those rules should be really business rules 
and not rules that hamper us. 

Q. T take it that you are to-day being hampered very considerably by these three 
instances that you quote?—.4. Yes. 

*President .— Q. I understand that you pontend that the Act looks at this question 
from the restrictive, almost the police point of view, and you want it to be looked at from 
•the point of view of the industries that would be develojied on account of the greater 
facilities?—«*.. e think that Government look ujxm the Act us “ once passed, it is there 
for all time,” like the laws of the Mjpdes and I*ensiahs. We say “ No; it is not a Criminal 
Act; it wants to be revised and brought up to flnte regularly. 

Han*hie Sir R. A’. Mooherjee. — Q. Have you got a prospectus of your company?— A. 
I have, but not here. 


Q. Could you give us an idea what the "flotation charges were, and what had to be 
.paid to the Syndicate who floated the company P— A. I am afraid I cannot give you that. 
There is an item in Capital account, 31st December 1916, Engineer’s fees and expenses, 
total amount to end of year was £7,463. That was up to date. I cannot give you figures 
far flotation account. • 
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Q. What was the amount charged by the Syndicate? The Syndicate was formed' 
first. They must have charged something in addition to the cost of flotation?— A. T am 
not in a position to give you those figures. 

Q. It is quite a simple account. Many companies in other parts of India, and the 
Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation pay most handsome dividends. You say your 
company has never paid any dividend; can you assign any reason for that?— A. First of 
all the enormous distances to cover. Madras has got over 300 miles of roads and streets, 
sivi area of 27 square miles. Georgetown alone has got 37 miles of streets. 

Q. Surely your Syndicate must have considered all this before the company was 
floated ?— A. That was before we came into the business. I was not here from the very 
commencement. The history of the undertaking is this Messrs. Crompton & Co. came 
out here and Recured a concession. That concession was taken home, and Messrs. Cromp¬ 
ton & Co. handed it over to a city firm who financed it, and the plant was put down. 

Q. Whut was the charge made by the financing company?— A. I don’t think there 
was any charge at all ; not that I know of. The best of my knowledge is that the company 
fook over the concession from Crompton & Co. on the understanding that Crompton & Co. 
should equip the whole of the plant. That was carried out. 

Q. You are a practical engineer, and have been doing this work for so many years; I 
take if that you were here from the beginning?— A. I was here from 1913. 

Q. Don’t you think that one of the•auses of failure wus that the company was over¬ 
burdened from* the beginning?—.4. I don’t think so. There were the eiwttnous distances 
to be covered. They put copper in the ground where it was not required. We have copper 
in the streets where we sell very little current. They might have curtailed their expendi¬ 
ture on the mains. The other point is that the reciprocating plant we have had has 
proved undoubtedly extravagant, and did not wear very well. In those days the turbine 
was not known in India. Now we have turbines that cut the coal bill in half. These 
turbines were only installed m 1913. 

(J. Then it is not a defect in the Act, but in the working of it?— A. I still maintain 
that if we could charge 5 annas for domestic consumers, and only for three years, as I 
asked Government to do, it will get us out of our difficulties. 

Q. The public will not accept that ; in Calcutta they are making a tremendous row, 
because wo are paving practically 4 annas after rebate?— A. T thought you had two 
distinct rates in Calcutta one for fans and one for lights, Calcutta ought to charge much 
less than we charge in Madras, for this reason that Calcutta is very near the Bengal Coal 
Fields. They get first-class Bengal eoal for about R<r. 8 per ton. I want to point that- out, 
because you cannot compare the two places. I don’t think the public would object, to f> 
annas: it is only an increase of 25 per cent. 

Q. Can you obtain u prospectus and send it to the President?— A. I will try, but I 
doubt if we have one in Madras. 

(Witness subsequently wrote to say that no copies are available.) 

Presid. — Q . Would it be fair now that the public have been taking their electri¬ 
city for 4 annas to raise the rate to 5 annas?— A. The public realise that they have got to 
pay more for everything, stores, clothing, etc. Everything is going up in price. 

Q. So far as electricity is concerned, it is rather the reverse; they are actually 
cutting down their rates?— A. I don’t know if you have seen the Calcutta balance sheets. 
The percentage between expenditure and receipts in Calcutta has been as low as 32 per 
cent while here we managed last year to get. down to 44 per cent. Calcutta had the 
advantage of being able to get first-class ijengal coal at a very reasonable rate. "Here 
we are bringing Singareni coal from 250 mile® away, and this coal is not to be compared 
with Bengal coal. We have to pay a good deal more than they do in Calcutta, although 
the coal is of lower quality. ^ 

Q. Is it vour contention that the Act should bfe so modified that you would be per¬ 
mitted to charge this higher rate?—A. If those words in our licence were deleted (goes 
up to President with licence and indicates the words) 

Q. Would that necessitate any change.in the Act?— A. No, simply the licence issued 
under the Act. . 

Q Would not the Local Government be the best judge whether these conditions arq 
fair?_ A. The Government said they thought we ought to increase the rate to power con¬ 

sumers. That is not what we want. We want to increase it to the domestic consumers'. 
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not oouddar theft tbat would bo so ; they thought that the Urge power onsroism 
dMrald be charged more 

-ffos’hU Pandit M. M. Matamvya. — Q. Hare you never distributed any dividends 
yet?— A. Not on the Supply Company but we have on the Tramways Company. 

<2- Is the capital European or Indian, or both ?— A . Practically the whole of it is 
Eur op ea n ; there are only one or two Indian shareholder*. 

<(?. Was there no condition made, like what has been done, in the United Provinces 
that the capital should be partially subscribed by IndiansP— A. 1 don’t think so. The 
share list was opened here at the time. The ordinary M.S.C pound shares could now be 
purchased for lo shilling's. 

Q. Where do you ge* your supervisors from : have you to import them ; or do you 
employ any Indian University men P—.4. Ye«, we employ Indian University men. We 
have three or four either from Bombay or Mysore. 

Q. Prom the Victoria Jubilee Institute?— A. Yes. 

Q. What position do they Jiohl ?—*1 . Shift Engineers an<\ Superintendent*. 

Q,. Do you purchase any of your fittings now in the country ? In some places they 
are being manufactured?— A. I should not say we purchase any fittings; we make our 
own. We have our own workshops. 

Q. Do you #ind that the men that you employ pick up the work readily enough?— 
A. Yes, w« have no difficulty with labour at all. I might sav that some of my men have 
kffcen with me for ten years. 

Mr. .1. ('h*itte.rton .— CJ. Is the Mudvu* Tramways Com puny u separate concern from 
the Madras Electric Supply Corporation?— A. Yes, they are quite separate but some of 
the Directors of this Company are Directors of the other and the Madras Electric Supply 
Corporation hold all the ordinary shares in the Mudras Electric Tramways Company. 

Do they take all their powei from the Electric Supply Company?— A. Yes, and I 
think that in time the two concern-- may he merged together. 


Honfble Sir H. N. Mookerjce. — Q. l)o t-lie Tramways Company pay?—.4. Yes, wo 
manage to earn a little hut we are not in affluence. In 1908 wo paid 1 per cent on 
ordinaiy .shares. In 1909, 1 per cent; 1910, 2 per cent; 1911, 2 per cent; 1912, 4 ‘ per 
cent; 1913, 5 percent; 1914, 5 j>er cent; and in 1915, we paid (i per cent. 

Q. So the shareholders of the Supply Company get their dividends from the Tram¬ 
ways Company?— A. Yes. 

Q. Because they hold all the shares?— A. All the ordinary shares. 

Q. 'And the power is supplied by them to the Tramway Company?— A. Yes. 

Q. So that it is not a fact that the Electric Company is not getting unything?— A. 
The amount of money that the Electric Supply Company get from the Tramway Company 
won’t pay dividends on ordinary shares. 

Q. If there was no Tramway Company the Electric Company would have continually 
suffered loss?— A. Yes, undoubtedly; uy merging the two together, it was hoped to t ssist 
it. The average percentage of the Tramway Company-works out to 2*09 per cent. 


Mr. A , Ghat teuton. — Q. The Electric- Tramways Company is u reconstituted Com¬ 
pany? — r-A, Yes, in the first tramways system they had the conduit system, which was a 
failure. That was 23 or 24 years ago. 

flon'bUt Pandit M. M. Malairiya. — -Q. Are the European 
mandipt^.ui India I think they are practically all at home. 

Prttmidmtot .— Q «? What do they put up altogether? something near a million ?• 
ovfer a million. 

Q. And for that they have not got more than 2 09 per cent?—.4. No. 

Or. 22. HopkwMon. — Q. Your licence is from the Government of Madras?— A. Yee. 
Q. And fi^e Government of Madras can vary the^ terms of the licence, subject to the 


subscribers Europeans 
A. Yes, 


to increase the rate?— A. Yea, we made application 
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Q. What did the Government of Madras do on your application for revision?— A. 
They suggested that we should increase the price to large consumers and not to the 
general public, the domestic consumer. 

(J. The Company did not act upon it?— A. No. It was. the very thing we don’t want 
to do. 

(J. Your own < iovernment,, the Government of Madras, has not given you any help at 
a.11 ?—A . No. There is one thing that 1 would lijie to point out in regard to this tramways 
quesiion, and that is our difficulty here has been that the tramways are terribly over 
crowded night and morning. 

<J. And tin* question oi youi being allowed to use Mount Hoad ; you have placed your 
ideas before Government ?— A . 1 can bring the figures up to date now. The number of 
passengers carried last year was 20,044,879 which is a lecord. (Witness here handed to 
the President a list of "the number of passengers ca tried each year.) People might say 
that those figures are affected by the date tlie various extensions were earned out. That 
is not so. Tin- last extension we had was in March 1911 and March 1912. We have 
risen from 14 to 20 millions since the last, extension. 

/'residentft And you cannot automatically proceed lo eularge 'without, some 
sanction Irom Government?—-/!. No. 

ft. H is Mount iioad you are so keen on tackling?— A. Yes. If you will help us in 
recommending the pro]sisal to (iovernment. At present we think the objection is quite a 
sentimental one. 

/'resident ..—That we cannot- do. The\ have their own means of judging the value 
of Mount Jtortd. 


/rplc mAntji rtf written e ndenee forwarded by Mr. ./. A’. Jones, after oral exaimnation. 

Helen ing to m\ oral examination ! ha\o the honour to state that the actual capital 
expenditme of the Madras Electric Supply Corporation and the Madras Electric Tramway 
Company up to 81st December 1915 was as follows, the 191G figures are not yet 
available : — 

£ 

Madras Electric Supply Corporation 633,652 

Mad ras Electric Tramway Company •• ••• 252,015 


Total ... 885,667 


Hegaiding the enquiry for the charges for power, they are as follows: — 

One anna per unit plus 11s. 8 per kilowatt maximum demand; Demand Indicator 
reset every month; special rates to large consumers with good load factors; 
Domestic lighting and fans 4 annas u unit, single wiring. 

The following are the particulars of the motors connected to date* — 

N umber 

of B.H.r. 

motor*. 

Cement works ... ... ... ... • • • . - - • ^ 486 

Other industrial motors, such as hour mills-, printing 

presses, pumping, etc. ... ... ... ... ... 147 813 

Total ... 155 1,298 ° 

Kegarding the question about coal, we are using SingarenT slack, which cost 
It*. 8-15-6 pei ton delivered to oui power, station. This coal is greatly inferior to Bengal 
ooal, but owing to the freight on Bengal coal, Singareni coal is raof*e economical. * 
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“ A meeting of shareholders will be -summoned on an early date to consider a 
“ scheme for providing a continuous furnace in place of the present one in order to 
“ work 2 shifts during the 24 hours. This scheme can only be carried out if the share- 
“ holders provide funds and the alternative will involve liquidation of the company and 
“ loss of all money subscribed.” 

On January 22nd 1912, 1 wrote to Sir -Murray Hammick, k.o.s.i., c.i.e., then 
Member of (Council, asking for an interview and in my letter gave the following facts:-— 

“ Ob Joimation of the company Its. 77,200 was the i-apitul subscribed, in i/'ebru- 
” ary 1910 a fuiiher auiuuut of Its. 1,00,000 was subscribed, anti Ks. 1,14,130 has been 
” expended «>n machinery, tools and buildings. The mojithly outturn of saleable 
” bottles from July 1910 averaged for foui months 10,000 and as with the labour avail- 
“ able there appeared no probability of materially improving on these figures it was 
4 ‘ decided to purchase the best type of automatic machines in which compressed air 
‘ 4 superseded blowing by mouth. 

” A monthly outturn of 20,000 bottles wa* reached with these machines, and in 
‘* arriving at this result the company lias exhausted all its capital. 

“ What ha* been pio\ed is that saleable bottles rau be manufactured locally and 
“ it- would seem certain that with furtlier expenditure on a continuous furnace an 
outturn would be reached that would show a profit on working. 

“ With tlu» present furnace it is possible only to work 8 hours out of 24 whilst 
” in a continuous furnace the l.e\el of molten metal remains constant and work may 
“ be continued by working 2 or '■* shifts the whole* 24 limns. • 

“ 1 will not go into further details in this letter, but merely say that there it* 

“ no possibility of shareholders finding the necessary further capital and in order to 
“ establish an im)K>rtant industry I wish to consult you as to whether Government might 
” at. this stage stop in, take over the factory build a continuous furnace, carry on work 
and hand back as a going concern to the company alien the industry has been 
‘‘ established.” 

An interview took place at which 1 explained the position fully. 1 was iuioixned 
that. Government could not intervene as such action would be opposed to the policy 
advocated by the Secretary of State. 

The company some time later went into voluntary 1 iquidatioii, as additional capital • 
was not forthcoming. 

Such in hi ief is the history of the Madias Glass Works. 

1 am of opinion that, at the outset, dining the preliminary experimental -stage, 
too much importance was attached by Ihe promoters to the fact that good glass could 
be actually made in Madras and largely from local materials, whilst too little considera¬ 
tion was directed to local economic conditions such as— 

(a) Cost at factory of raw materials anil fuel 

(l>) Mtficieiiey of labour. 

(r) Market for factory outturn. 

Imported bottles incur it eight from Kurope to India and ale subject to import duty, 
but such items are not in themselves sufficient to offset adverse conditions inseparably 
connected with the introduction of a new industry. 

T will now refer to matters connected with the history of the Glass Works which 
would seem to be relevant and to come within the scope of the Commission’s enquiry. 

1. A mistake was undoubtedly made at the outset m not installing a continuous 
furnace. Whilst with a full tank our workers could readily take out molten glass on 
the end of a carrying pipe held almost horizontally, extinction became increasingly 
difficult as the day went on owing to the level of metal getting lower and lower, 
necessitating the sloping of the pipe at shell an angle that an undue length was exposed 
to the fierce heat of the furnace and workers’ hands were burned. 

2. I was Wn formed by the workmen sent out by Messrs. Forster & Sons that the 
furnace bricks suffered from the effect of the fierce gases in a way that would not have 
happened had the level of metal in the tank remained constant. Bits of brick became 
disintegrated and falling into tlie molten mixture caused breakages during annealing 
due to the unequal contraction of glass and brick. 

This trouble was made greater in that fire bricks obtained from Calcutta had oh 
one occasion been used in repairs to the furnace arch. 
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3. Experience showed that blowing bottles by mouth is too laborious in India and 
certainly less efficient under Indian conditions than blowing by compressed air machines. 

4. The capital raised was insufficient to set up a continuous tank ami to carry on 
work long enough to prove what could be (low with a factory working under conditions 
best suited to local labour. 

I am of opinion that Government help in January 1912 would definitely haw* 
settled the question of the cost of manufacturing glass in India under favourable lactoix 
conditions, but I am doubtful whethei a successful indu.^tiy would haw been established. 
Certainly the outturn of soda water bottles from six machines worked under European 
conditions would far exceed the number of bottles imported into Madras. 

Messrs. .Forster expressed (be opinion that economy in fuel could not be attained 
with a loss plant than one in which eight bottle-making machines is employed, flic 
outturn of which in England is LMIO.IKM) wine or heel bottles per month. (The average 
number of soda water bottles imported into Madras monthly oxer the last four vent's 
is 52,968.) 

I advocated concent ra 1 1 ng work during the com purut ively short period the factory 
was running on soda watei bottles, a*» being the one article most saleable and because I 
considered it would be detrimental to outturn to do other than specialize for some time. 

It must not be implied from this that pressed files and other glass articles might 
not later he made in the factory. 

In conclusion 1 may say that the Government concession ot tuel reierred to, related 
to wood growing in the forest in the Cuddapah district and the cost of this fuel to 
4h% company when delivered at the factory was practically normal. Inasmuch as the 
chief item of cost in glass production is fuel, 1 am inclined to think a factory located 
iu Bengal might he worked be+tei than at Madias, morcovei a larger market would lie 
at its doors. 


I will hiieflv mention one 


Okai. Kvtuknce, 22ni» January 1917. 

/’resident . - (J. Von have given us a tniity detailed account of the Madras Glass 
Works bringing out the essential features in the history of it. Kaihues of this kind aie 
more instructive to us than successes. We haw had great difficulty in getting down to 
the causes of flie failures and consequently we xalne this statement regard i no* the w oi k 
that has been done here and the causes leading to the failure of the Madras class 
industry*. I supjKise that you have not gone much into the technical portion of" the 
thing?-—.1 . Not at all 

Q. You dealt with it only from the business standpoint ut x icxx ?— . 1 Y-s : ml 
arising out of tins I may sav that at the interview I had with Nil Murray 11 am mirk I 
was asked why should Government stop in? 11 the problem of eslnblishiim a glass 
industry is not sufficiently attractive to the .Madras Glass Company or to business men 

would it, not seem unwise tor (fovernmen t to intervene?- . 

two points that are overlooked in this question. 

(1) Ill III., course of 0,11 working; 1 cpj.v made to me I,, . ol II,,. St. Helens 

glass workmen to my protest that each succeeding month’s outturn did not show 
progress was this “ The works where I am employed in Knglund are managed l,v men 
whose lathers ami grand tat hers were glass-makers: men a,e working who have been 
making glass all then- lives > on eunnnt do in weeks wJiat it lias taken us so mu lit 
years to do. Progress must he slow-, there will he difficulties and occasional set hacks," 
(tf) 1 personal Iv realized that the essential condition for success, continuous 
working throughout the “4 hours would liefmc its practical,ilitv was assured entail 
many disappointments, call for much patient e and perhaps acecssitale housing workers 
near the factory. • ^ 

These thoughts forced themselves upon me as a result of our attempts to work 
during the night lAstcao of day when we experienced difficulties in getting men to 
attend. • I.mig way to come. “Relative sick " and «o on were i easnns ..iv™ for 

late or non-attendance. 


*■*“•«* 0oT « rDm * n * wo , rk . th " eventual solution of these and other difficulties 
would benefit the country, if not during this decade later on. 

The individual merchant naturally usually looks for a more speedv icturn on 
his money Then also there is the fact that the- merchant could not he certain of 
retaining to himself the benefits of the long training. As soon as success is in sight 
-workers may be attracted .elsewhese. * 





Q. Do you think that Madras is itself the most suitable place for an attempt at - 

f ;lass-making P— A. 1 think not. I think the glass factory must be nearer the source of 
uel. 

Q. In that case do you think it would be possible to make glass cheaper?— A. X 
think so. The question of a market for the things must also be taken into consideration* 

Q. Where would your main market be, would it be Madras alone or other placea 
also?— A. Madras itself and other places also. 

Q. Ih there any other suitable place in the south of Indiu which would be suitable 
for the purpose. What is your experience in Southern India?— A. I should say that I 
have really not gone into the question of establishing a factory in any other place. 
The question did not arise inasmuch as when my firm took up the position of agents the 
factory hnd already been built in Madras. That is a question which is bound to arise 
sooner or later, but 1 am not prepared to say at the moment whether a very much better 
place in the presidency could have been chosen. 

Q. So far as the climate is concerned and the labour problem is concerned there is 
no difficulty in making glass in Madras?—*1. We have found no difficulty in regard to 
that. 

Q. Taking into account tin* question of chemicals most of which aie imported and 
fuel, and the question of finding a market and also having regard to sea freight rates, 
can you suggest a ladter site?—.1 . I have not gone into that question. . What I did 
realise Was that the immediate problem was to turn out a quantity that wo # uld be sufficient 
to make the factory a success. 

Q. That is a very important point. Does it mean that in your opinion the market in- 
Southern India is not sufficient?-- .1 It is not sufficient unless we make u greater variety 
of articles than soda water bottles as we might eventually have done. We had first 
to organise luljotir and by concentrating attention on one article to try to attain maximum 
outturn. Soda water bottles seemed more promising to concentrate on than any one 
other sort. The Medical Department use a large quantity and variety of bottles and, 
this and other demands would eventually have been tackled. 

Q. What, would you advise us in the sliu|>c of a practical suggestion so that we 
might place the matter before the GovernmentP Have you thought whether it would 
be worth while to take up tin* industry? Do you find that the local market is big 
enough and are conditions for the establishment of the industry suitable? That is to 
say how are we going to make up our minds as to whether it is worth while for* Govern¬ 
ment. to take lip the industry at u!l?--.4. I think with comparatively small expenditure 
additional to the money already spent Government could have arrived at. the cost of 
glass-making in India under host, factory conditions, but whether in light of knowledge 
gained it would be advisable for the Government of Madras to Start a glass factory 
tic novo is rather a difficult question to answer. 

Q. The glass industry is going on in other parts of India and is fairly flourishing and 
it seems to be paying especially under present war conditions. The question at present 
really is whether Madras offers a chance for starting another industry of the kind. Any 
area that is taken up must be decided on in some experimental way before you can 
establish the thing. Do you think that the business is one that even now would bo 
worth the while of the Government going into?— A. I should hesitate to recommend it. 

Q. Is the factory still standing?—.4. The factory is still standing and I believe was 
taken over by the Government some time after the company went, into liquidation. 

Sir F. II. Stewart.— Q. You refer to one Mr. Scholl. Was he a German official or 
was he a German merchant)P— A. He was not an official. He was German Consul in 
Madras. 

Q. And Mr. Unger?—.4. Mr. Unger is an Anglo-Indian merchant in Madras* 

Q. You say that thev raised Hs. 77,000. Was that a private syndicate?— A. The * 
Madras Glass Company was registered under the Companies Act. The capital -wa* 
subscribed privately by friends of the promoters. T 

Q. How did they start? Was it all the money that they could £et?— A. I think that 
probably the promoters thought that sum would be quite sufficient to establish the 
practicability of making glass and their idea was, when that had been established, to 
get more money and form a large company, 

Q. Hooking back would you agree that the capital was quite sufficient/— A. It was 
absolutely inadequate. • ^ 

Q. And even when the further lakh of rupees was invested it was still not sufficient? 
— A. Insufficient but it was all that could be got. 



Q. Do you' think that was the ease because the industry -had not succeeded ?— A . I 
think that would be the answer. 

Q. Was Mr. Meier still here at the time I*—JL. He was here only tor u short time. 
He merely came out to erect the furnace and left the country « few days after glass was 
made. 

C^. Had anyone in your firm any technical knowledge of the subject of glass- 
making?—A. No. 

Q. J>id Mr. Meiei go away before you took nvei the concern?—.1. Yes, some time 
before. 

(J. Hud you any expert advice nr experience at ally—.1. No. 

(J. Where did vou get your mi nil from?—.1. i'loiii a place ton miles to the north 
wf Madras. 

Q. Was it satisfactory?— A. It was excellent sand. Between the Eunore backwater 
and the sea there is u very large accretion of such sand. 

Q. Had you any German workmen when you took the concern over ?—A - No. 

Q. Who wus managing it then?—.1. Very little work was going on. At the time my 
firm took over management 1 was on the point of going to England and I think the 
people who had been educated by the German workers were carrying it on. 

(>. Were’they Indians?—.1 - Yes. 

Q. They had no previous knowledge of glass-making or anything of the sort?— A. 
They had no previous knowledge. There was no difficulty in turning out the soda water 
bottles on which we weii; engaged. The difficulty came in when we found that we had 
to speiid Its. 500 a day* for turning out Its. 100 worth of glass. 

CJ. What do you attribute that to? Is the labour suitable and ure the climatic 

conditions good?— A. It is certainly hot in Madras. But 1 do not think that climati¬ 
cally there is any difficulty. After all the heat that you get in the furnace is so great 

comparatively that ten or twenty degrees variation in the surrounding atmosphere does 
not count foi much. 

(J. You sav that you arc very doubtlul whether a successful glass industry could have 
been started here?— A. Yes. I should hesitate to recommend it. As regards starting a 
new glass industry on purely commercial grounds, 1 can positively say that T would 
not recommend it. 

Ilon'hlv Pandot M. At. .1/ a/a i:/ya .—You say that soda water bottles imported 
during the last four years averaged 52,968. Wliat would l»e the price on an average?— 
A. The average price at the time when we were working the factory would be for small 
bottles Its. 12 a gross and for the larger bottles about Rs. 18 a gross. 

Q. You have here the sand available, the labour available and the market available. 
Don’t you think that the Madras Presidency will consume the whole of your outturn 
and more?— A. I think that it consumes 52,000 bottles a month. 

(J. Therefore the sand being available the labour being available and the market 
being available, do you think that the Government should go into this enterprise and 
establish it on a sound business footing?— A. There may be other places more suitable 
than Madras. That is my only reason for not answering the question in the affirmative. 

Q. But having regard to these three factors, the presence of the raw material, the 
labour and the market, don’t you think that Government would be justified in going 
into the industry with a view to putting it on a sound business footing?— A. I think 
the chief difficulty is that of cheap fuel. I hear that there is an idea of starting a 
factory in Bengal where cheap fuel is obtainable. You get cheap coal there and if that 
factory is started, I am sure we would not be able to compete with it. 

Q. That may *be if it was the enterprise of some private firm which may have to 
give a large returv. ^ But flqpthe people of. the presidency who have got the labour and 
the market would it not be an advantageous thing to start an industry here?— A. I think 
'that if a factory is started* in Bengal the Government here would be wrong in establishing 
a factory here. The factory in Bengal would be able to undersell the .Madras goods 
and the factory here would not be able to compete. 

Q." Because of the cheapness of the coal?— A. Coal is very important and expensive 
•factor in the .working of the factory. 

* Q. And you cannot think of any other means of supplying the necessary fuel ? —A. 
1 think coal is the cheapest fuel. g 



ask one definite <p»«tion.-' Suppose the St. Helena man had oeine OBtmHhi-MMdbSt ■■ » 
when the rectory was started first, would he hare aroided many « W'aMMKKlp 
vsw^mmittsd, namely he would not bare permitted a tmn^iaBdhmh«S ; t pj8^|i|^ tMg 

Q. And you ult*o think that the use of these unsuitable bricks might hafh tfryiifrt.'jnifli’^T 
vented ?— A . Experts attach the greatest importance to the right km3 of 
point was impressed upon me very much. There are difficulties in the case of Mg & S S Bk' 
out experts for close industries, such as glass-makers are chary about giving away *mSS£ff.U 

Q. I understand that there was at one time a bottle-making machinery -trust • andt-'i 
anybody who wanted to buy bottle-making machinery ought to be a member of $h*t 
Have you come across that kind of thingP— A. No. ‘ 

Q. The question resolves itself then into one of the right kind of expert* and the diffi¬ 
culty of getting him P— A. I think that difficulty is not insuperable. I think that isf Jt 
had been continuing and if Government had advanced the money I could have gone On : 

that X should have largely followed the advice of this firm Forsters. They would have 
constructed a continuous furnace and I should have stipulated that the two men sent 
out who were very excellent remained until manufacture was made a complete supoesfi. 

Q. We understood from a previous question that Calcutta has the additional advan¬ 
tage of having cheap coal in audition to the. market and that you are doubtful whether 


tage of having cheap coal in 
the Madras market by itself 


al in audition to the. market and that you are doubtful whether 
tself would be able to find sale for all the bottle/*?— A. That »*. 


lion'hie Sir Fazulbhotf t'unini.bhoy .— Q. How did this factory get into the posses¬ 
sion of Government?— A. The company went into liquidation and the factory waa- 
acquired hv a private individual who subsequently sold it to Government. 

Q. You say that there was scant* trouble about the workmen? What was the trouble?' 
— A. The only trouble was that we could not. get with Indian labour anything like the 
outturn that is got with European labour. All I meant was that it would take very 
many years to make the Indian workmen as efficient as the English workmen. 

Q. What is the pay that these Indian workmen get in comparison with the English 
workmen?— A. 1 do not know what a glass blower gets in Europe. The men here are 
paid lip. 15 a month. 

Mr. A. Cha-tterton. — Q. You have experience in connection with the manufacture 
and export to Europe of Madras handkerchiefs?— A. We have shipped a large quantity. - 

Q. There was also a similar trade conducted from Madras in what are called hungieS’ 
which go to Singapore. Have you got any experience of that?— A. I have no experience. 

Q . Ho you remember the maximum value of this export trade in .Madras handker¬ 
chiefs ?— A. I think about 6,000 trunks a year. The value would be nearly a hundred 
thousand pounds sterling a year. ''.f.’l 

Q. Are these Madras handkerchiefs made on the country loom?— A. Yes. 'i- ,1c tLi/ 

Q. Can you tell us what stood in the way when experimenting with improved 
with a view to getting a better outturn?— A. We imported a loom called the " 
about six of them. That loom was op erated by the feet. It was 
lower‘loom, although much lighter. We were told that it had works 
in several countries on the Continent. The speed was from 200 to 260 pick* a 
Which,' of course, was quite good. Our experiments with this loom were not 
The difficulties that we experienced were that the loom was vary nx*dk; 
work than the country loom and there is a greater strain on the yarn nsedv 
experienced constant breakages and eventually gave up any idea of 
looms which weTe finally handed over to the Industries Deparfinw 
what they did with them. 

Q' Ho these Madras handkerchief looms do high 
l$Q s 'af eoxcrse. 

Ik they ooll for special skill ?— A. The beat Tt»Aity ia 
ataett feQ milas from Madras. These' handkerofcwfi* - tu$ A&ffc 
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Q. These handkerchiefs are sent to London and sold by auction?— A. They were 
formerly sold by auction. The auction system has now disappeared. 

Q. Do you get these handkerchiefs from the traders or the weavers? What organiza¬ 
tion have you got to secure a continuous trade?—*4. We make our contracts with a 
middleman and have to advance a considerable portion of the value of the order. This 
middleman in turn distributes the money to the weavers, also gives them yarn and 
.later collects the goods. 

Q. Have you had any considerable trouble in recovering the advances?— A. That is 
one of the great difficulties eonnec-ted with the business. In the case of an advance in 

values the weaver lias often disposed of our goods to others for better prices, but the 

difficulties in tracing goo<Js, although one would like to prosecute for non-fulfilment of 
contract, are too great in actual practice* to succeed. 

Q. Do you thiuk it would be advisable for the weaving department of the Department 
of Industries to make further experiments in <l»i«. direction with a view to get over the 
difficulties connected with the manufacture* of this particular class of goods?— A. 1 
think that it is a matter for tin* department to consider. T am doubtful about the 

point. As 1 say it is really dm* to hereditary skill in any particular district. If the 

department wet itself to improve outturn and quality of these goods it. would be a matter 
of persistently ami patiently working without exporting any great immediate, results. 
That would be a mutter for the Government to consider. 

Q. Have you got anv experience of the trade* with the Straits?— A. 1 have no 
experience of the Straits trade*. 

. Q Are you aware whether the fly shuttle loom has been largely taken to by the 
weavers in the* Madras Pre*Mdone*y in rece*nt years?— A. It has. T believe that lungies ns 
well ns handkerchiefs are now larged v made on fly shuttle* looms. 

. Q. Iu your experience in dealing with tin* weavers do you find that there is difficulty 
in disposing of their goods and that is an important leason why tliev are averse from 
putting money into improved methods? Do von think that there is not sufficient orga¬ 
nization among the* weavers?— A. 1 .am ufrniel 1 have* no pe*rsonal knowledge of the 
subject . 

Q. Can you say how many weavers are employed in this handkerchief industry.— 
A. 3 have* not got the* figure's with me*. 

C£. Hough Iv?—.1. 1 should think that one weaver would turn out one piece of hand¬ 
kerchief in about five* da\s. There are* (i-I pieces in a trunk. I should think there are 
five to ten thousand weavers making Madras handkerchiefs. 1 must say that I am 
speaking rather otvhand T should be* glad to put in a note. 

President- 11 is a very important matter. If you could look up the* necessary elatu 
and let us liave a note we shall be glad to have one. 


Witness stihseqijknti.y koiiwaiidbi) titk foliowinh : — 

Xoff* on Madras 1/andlcerrTucfs. 

Some 4,000 trunks of Madras handkerchiefs valued at about .£80,000 are shipped 
annually to London and thence principally to the* West (’oast of Africa und the* West 
Indies. This business goes back to the days of the Last. India Company. 

ITp to 20 years ago public sales wore held in London quarterly at which these* 
handkerchiefs were sold by auction. 

Of late years direct orders have increased and auction sales no longer take place. 

Prices have ruled from 4.v. to 8.?. a piece for ordinary plain weaves whilst a small 
demand has existed for goods woven with a dohhy effect decorated with raised work and 
embroidery, prices of such running from 10.f. to 20*. a piece. 

These goods are woven iu hand looms imported cotton yarns being used, usually 
60’s warp and 40’s weft. 

The superior qualities which art? woven jn Arni, Sattiyavedu and surrounding vil¬ 
lages have a very distinctive and artistic appearance. 

For many generations production of these goods has led to so practical a knowledge 
being acquired of vtyious details pertaining to treatment of yarn, dyeing and weaving, 
that the weaver is a.highly skilled craftsman as fai* removed from the ordinary power 
loom or even hand loom -plain goods weaver us the sculptor is from a common stone 
mason. 

It is very necessary to keep this in mind in considering schemes for increasing pro¬ 
duction or introducing manufacture of such goods in any new district. The common quali¬ 
fies have been for some time produced in the Ohddapah district where I worked patiently 
for over ten years before arriving at a satisfactory standard. These hand loom goods 
command much higher prices than English power loom productions although reports that 
mill goods are gaining ground, particularly in the common qualities, have been increasing 
for some time. 
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Capital. 


It is customar}’ here to contract with a middleman for one’s requirements, a contract 
usually being for quantities varying from a single trunk to several hundred trunks for 
delivery within two to‘eight months. Middlemen are either successful weavers or, if 

not weavers by caste, men who have acquired influence over a weaving community or 

who have perhaps such intimate knowledge of a particular group ns to enable them to 
get goods made. 

It is usual to advance one-third the cost; thus in contracting for thirty thousand 
rupees worth of handkerchiefs an advance of Its.^ 10,000 is given, the next payment being 
for goods delivered after one-third the order has been completed. 

In a stationary 01 downward market contract time is usually kept and quality of 
goods is correct. 

In a rising market contract time is often exceeded, the ostensible reasons being, 

too frequently, merely excuses of many kinds to cover laches on the part of suppliers or 

weavers in secretly giving preference to competitors subsequently booked and higher 
price orders. 

Special designs may have been ordered at the instigation of the African trader in 
anticipation of an expected season demand, and unfortunately for the original contract 
buyer, as delivery time becomes due, should the market have advanced or signs of active 
demand become manifest, suppliers find no difficulty in readily making sales outside at 
higher prices. 

More than once it has happened that the pick of si lot lias been so disposed of whilst 
tardy delivery is made against contract. The Inner may only hear of this stolen march 
months and months later from tin* irate indeiitoi in Africa and too offen it is then 
impossible to truce and unravel the facts much less get any satisfaction. A buyer not 
infrequently has delivered to him goods which, whilst in the mutter of quality are at 
the time of clelivery (owing perhaps to active demand for a particular style) worth mojre 
than contract price, are really inferior to contract standard of quality. Too often an 
allowance' cannot he obtained and the buyer cannot afford to let goods go to a com¬ 
petitor and insist upon re-manufacture as the buyer’s market would be spoiled by compe¬ 
titors get t ing in first with bis designs. 

“ Capping,” or making the outside handkerchief of the piece of better quality than 
tbt* inside, is not infrequently done. The* standard of quality is weight of the piece 
which runs from 24 ounce- (common) to HO ounces (superior). 

Instead of using throughout in the weft 40’s imported yarn, often the red weft 
stripes in the inside handkerchiefs are made of country dyed and spun 20’s yarn. 

This allows of fewer threads being put in or the piece made 8 to 9 inches short and 
yet weighing correctly and quality apparently on a superficial examination of the top ■ 
handkerchief all light. 

It will have been gathered from the rcmaiie preceding this that the merchant’s 
difficulties are not solved by a detection of such irregularities inasmuch as he cannot 
always afford to reject goods. It is often indeed a matter of difficulty to decide when 
and where to draw the line. Of course the merchant during a time of poor demand 
is often able to insist upon allowances lor goods not up to standard or to obtain some 
measure of satisfaction, a business amounting to £80,000 per annum could hardly be 
maintained were it always a ease of “ heads T win tails you lose.” 

If it were possible to abolish the custom of “advances” and to insist upon a 
penalty clause* for non or imperfect fulfilment of contract the difficulties referred to 
would disappear. In actual working however 1 have not found it possible to introduce 
such reforms. 

I do not know how Government can help; I merely bring forward certain difficulties 
that it may be realized how seriously a merchant is liandicajiped in this business in 
not being able to obtain the co-operation which is essential to development. 

T am convinced that if only honest co-operation could be ensured on the part of 
supplier and weaver the hand loom weavers' interests might be considerably developed. 

Tt. may be interesting to note that the fly shuttle loom introduced by the Industries 
Department some ten years since has been more and more coming into use in .hand¬ 
kerchief weaving, and today I think that over 80 ]>er cent- of handkerchiefs woven are on 
such looms. 


Witness No. 202. 

Mb. Ghosp.. f.c.s., f.g.s., m.i.m.e., Mine owner arui Eeononvia Geologist 

Gooty R.S. 

Written Evidence. 

Greatest difficulty is met with, in India, in interesting financiers irf .mining enter¬ 
prise. However sound the proposition may be, in India, except coal mining, all 
mining propositions are regarded with extreme suspicion. This is np doubt partly due to 
speculation in the past as well as failures. Pseudo-eXperts are so common in Tndia and 



tbeir activities are so widespread that honest men with sound propositions are regarded 
as speculators and fail to obtain even a hearing from the capitalists in thi* country. Only 
those capitalists—and their number is extremely limited—who have profited from their 
investments in mining business, take some interest in mining propositions. llut they 
also frequently give preference to other propositions such as the exploitation of agri¬ 
cultural products. 

Capitalists in India, with few exceptions, have very little knowledge of and take 
little interest, in mining. The success of the coal mining industry readily attracts 
capital. But the prospects of soundly organised metalliferous and uon-metalliferous 
mining industries are almost unknown to the capitalists in India. These branches of 
the mining industry are the most neglected and undeveloped in this countxy. Where 
of sufficiently large scale, they have attracted capital from .Europe. But small seal** 
industries pioneered by small capitalists have cither failed for want, of sufficient capital 
or sound organisation or both or are struggling for their existence. 

While plenty of capital is foit hcoming for the development, of coal mining, jute, 
tea and other agricultural industries, banking in India is not sufficiently advanced to 
render financial aid to ordinary mining propositions other than coal. Most of the manga¬ 
nese and mica mines have been worked by small capitalists in the beginning and the 
development of these concerns \\:i- givatlv hampered l»\ lack ot capital. Pioneer workers 
in tin* field ha\e often beep obliged to band over then interests or to close their 
•mines on account ot their fail me to command capita) to withstand the competition 
by their neighbours who weie attracted by tbeir own enterprise. Banks in India will 
not grant any.loan on the security of mining property or stocks of ore, while it is easy to 
obtain such financial assistance ioi agricultural produce. Wliile leading banks in 
Europe retain 'or can readily seciue the services of consulting geologists or mining 
engineers to report on mining propositions brought, before them even from remote parts 
oi the world, banks iu India jkisscs* no such agency as they entirely ignore mining 
industries other than coal. Thus the control of some of the most important mining 
concern- lias passed into foreign hands. 

As a rule, it is mil\ men of high -landing and influence who can command capital, 
c\en it their pmpositioiis arc worthies**. Pioneers of mining industries and small 
capitalists in India have often to put an end to llieii activities on account of discourage¬ 
ment and want ol capital and proper guidance and the development of a number of 
promising mining industries has thus been checked. 

It is rat her difficult to suggest any means fox the removal of the difficulties which 
confront the small mine owner in India, as so much depends on circumstances which 
greatly vury. But as the declared policy of the (hivcrnment is the eueouragement of the 
development of indust/iies in India and as mining is tlie second basic, industry in the 
world without the development of which no count»y can progress sufficiently, I think 
the establishment of an Imperial Department of Mines to develop tlie mineral industry 
nf India, will go fur tmvaids the solving of the difficulties to some extent. The present 
rheological Survey of Tndia, if expanded into a combined Department of Mines and 
theology, should answer the purpose I do not see the necessity for a new department, as 
the Geological Survey with its vast experience and knowledge of the mineral resources 
is already in a position to materially assist in the development, of the mineral industry 
of India. The existing part of tlie present organisation should continue the investigation 
of the strati graphical and structural geology of India and its Mines Brunch should 
exclusively deal with all asjxects of economic geology and should institute special 
investigation of all occurrences of economic minerals with n view to tlieir development 
where warranted. There should l*e a Provincial Geologist in ouch presidency and 
province (perhaps with the exception of Bombay and the Punjab) including Baluchistan 
and the North-Western Frontier Province. Besides, carrying on a survey of the eco¬ 
nomic mineral resources of his province, it will be one of the duties of tlie Provincial 
Geologist to investigate every mineral occurrence capable of development brought to 
his notice by pioneers or discoverers or holders of pros pec ting licenses or mining leases 
who require* assistance and advice for development.. The Provincial Geologist should 
report to the Director of the Department of Mines and Geology and also to the pro¬ 
vincial Government on the prospects of the development of such deposits and should the 
Director form a favourable opinion as to the mining project, necessary assistance may 
be rendered by Government on his recommendation. Of course, the Provincial Geologist 
will have to be a specialist capable of forming sound conclusions as to the prospects of 
a mineral find. When once the deposits are prospected and their value proved under 
the guidance of the Provincial Geologist, it may not be difficult to finance the under¬ 
takings. It is in the prospecting stage that the small capitalist is mainly hampered by 
want of sufficient funds for prospecting and for exploiting bis produce. The difficulty 
of finding a n^arket and the right type of buyers has often retarded tlie development of 
mineral industries in India. A Department of Mines can give much assistance in thin 
and manv other directions. Such a department is bound to stimulate the .mineral 
industry, the importance .of which is hardly recognised in Tndia. In my opinion, the 
need for such a department properly staffed.‘is very great and urgent. 
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in my opinion, much good may result in giving Government aid in the shape of 
money grants-in-aid, bounties and subsidies, loans with or without interest, supply of 
machinery and plant on* the hire-purchase system, provision of part of share capital of 
companies and guaranteed Government purchase of products for limited periods, pro¬ 
vided that such aid is rendered only on* the merits of each case to highly deserving 
industries. Such uid should he given only to pioneers of important industries end to 
small capitalists and not to those who can command capital. Well-established industries 
should he excluded irom such grants. When there is a possibility of opening up the 
country and developing a new mineral industry to the benefit of a Province, financial 
uid by Government to defruy partly the cost of prospecting or of machinery or to cover 
freight, may be granted to small capitalists who will be able; to support with evidence 
their claim for such assistance. In the case of industries of national importance. Gov¬ 
ernment may guarantee dividends after proper investigation. Government should grant 
financial assistance only on the merits oi each case irrespective ol the financial standing 
of the promoleis provided they me honest, and their project; is sound. 

The grant of bounties and subsidies ought to stimulate the inception and the develop¬ 
ment: of new industries. Such grunts have led to the establishment of industries of far- 
reaching importance in other countries such as Canada and Austialia. But India has 
very few captains of industry and so long as their number and spheres of activity are 
limited, little good will result from the oiler of bounties. In my opinion, the grant of 
bounties and subsidies may lead lo new developments in the mineral industry of India. 
Such assistance is necessary ami may \ ery appropriately be granted for the establishment 
metal 1 urgleu 1 industries, such as, the manufacture of iron and steel, ferro—manganese 
fcrro-chromc, aluminium, tungsten, lead, etc., and also for chemical industries such as 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid, cyanide, calcium carbide, sulphate of ammonia, 
alumina, aniline colours, etc. Industries of national importance should have the first 
claim for bountfi s. A number of mineral industries can be started with success in India 
provided these industries receive grants of bounties or subsidies or they are protected 
from foreign competition. Under normal shipping conditions, an extensive export trade 
in iron-o*e is pnssille provided bounties are granted at the early stage of the industry. 

When Government give financial assistance on a large scale to an industry, Govern¬ 
ment control will he necessary to ensure proper expenditure of the amount granted and 
for the efficient organisation* of the industry for it.t*- success. The failure of many 
industries may be traced to henvv outlay on buildings and wrong type of machinery and 
the handling' of the business l»v incompetent men. The appointment of Government 
directors will go far to remedy these defects. When Government guarantee dividends or 
cprant heavy loans or pro-vido part of the share capital of companies. Government directors 
must be appointed. In other eases, su-li as the grants of small amounts of money, loans 
with or without interest, supply of machinery and plant on llie hire-purchase system. 
Government control should be confined to an audit of the accounts only. 

I have no direct personal experience of Government pioneer factories But so far 
as I am able to judge, I think such factories have done much good for the industrial 
development of fhe country. However the growth of the pioneer lartovier has been 
so far, very slow and only a few such factories have been established within the last 
decade In this country, lack of initiative and knowledge of industries on the part of 
the people being so conspicuous, the pioneering of industries by Government is a necessity 
Pioneer factories should lie started after thorough investigation by real and not supposed 
sneeialists Makeshift arrangements and false ec onomy must lie rigidly avoided. J he 
right man in the right place ” the neglect of this elementary principle of industrial 
success, is the cause of the failure of a very large number of Indian industries. 

A pioneer factory should he closed when the feasibility of the undertaking has been 
sufficiently demonstrated and when similar industries are started by private capitalists 
or companies and as soon as there is any likelihood of competition with the latter. When 
the sm ecss of a pioneer fac tory is well-established, it may he handed over for private or 

c omjuiny mnnag pioneer factories should be to demonstrate the possibility of 

starting new Industries to c heck the import of foreign articles capable of being manu¬ 
factured in India. Industries for the manufacture of finished products from Indian raw 
materfals, which can he exported with profit n competition with those now being 
manufactured in Europe from Indian raw materials, should be investigated. I do not see 
whv Government should not undertake the pioneering of metallurgical or chemical 
industries similar to those inaugurated by the Canadian ^overumeut lt .s in thi. 
direction that results of far-reaching importance may be achieved, although the cost 
direction that rcsui -i he hieh. Experimental stations'for the investigation 

of'the U pros^cts of chemical , metallurgical-and m ineral industries ought to be opened by 
GOV «T» e ^rihTe r Yor «Uring or hew banking agencies to give material assistance to 
mining undertakings- the treatment in favonr of more sympathetic atti- 
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(2) by securing- the services of competent geologists and mining engineers to in¬ 

vestigate and report on mining propositions; 

(3) by granting loans for the development of sound propositions or for the purchase 

of machinery ; 

(4) by granting advances against consignments of ores or mineral products; 

(5) by advancing fieight charges as in the case of agricultural products; 

(6) by granting loans on the sectuity of stocks of saleal le ore. 

Government aid, when it competes with existing industries or discourages flesh, 
private enterprise, should ho discontinued. When then*. n complaint of competition, 
the party affected hv Government assistance to a rival undei taking should approach 
Government with a lull representation of their grievances ami if a sufficient ease is made 
out, then Goven merit will .-ease giv.i-g co si^i am o to prevent undue competition or to 
discourage private enterprise. 

I have bad no experience of technical and scientific aid provided by Government, ns 
I do not know whether there is any organization in this presidency capable oi rendering 
aid to any mining industry. 1 have received assistance from the Geological Survey of 
India and from the Commercial Intelligence Department. Researches conducted by the 
Geological Survey on t be minetal resources of India, have led to very impoitnnt develop¬ 
ments of the mineral industry of this country. The present position of the coal, petro¬ 
leum, manganese, mica, amC tungsten and other industries is due to the investigation 
and the publication of the iesearcln.s conducted by the members of the Geological Survey 
ol India. The manganese mining industry of the Hellary district, which has given 
employment t« thousands of pool labourers in the arid region embracing the Hellary and 
adjoining districts in the Homhay Presidency, duiing the last decade, would not have 
been brought to existence but for the. dis oveiies made bv -me on the basis oi the clue sup¬ 
plied hv tin* late Mr. Hruee Foote of the Geologiial Survey. As the result of-tlie tliscoveiv 
of extensive deposits of manganese-ore, a vciy backward part of this presidency has been 
opened up by about 20 mile*, of railway, jelief lias been given by employment in the 
mines to a cimsidrrul.l • percentage of a famine stricken population, to say nothing about, 
the starting of au impoitant new industry in Southern India, which lias very considerably 
added to Hie income of the Sandur State, the Madias Government, the railway and 
steamer companies concerned. The present extension of tin* MaUnagoa Hurlmur is the 
result of the direct influence of the large export trade in manganese. The researches of 
I)r. L. Jj. Fernior of the Geological Survey have greatly stimulated the manganese 
industry of India. .... 

The loan of Government experts may he given on the merits of application by private 
firms or companies. Generally, such assistance should be freely given for industries 
which an likely to assume far-reacliing importance. Kxpert assistance may also be given 
to minor industries of special importance. The conditions governing the loan of Gov¬ 
ernment experts will vary according to eii rum stances. When private firms or companies 
are capable of defraying the salary and expenses of an expert, they should be made to 
hear such charges. * Hut small capitalists should be given expert assistance free of 
charge when their undertakings lire of sufficient im|w»rtnnre. When expert, assistance is 
likely to lead to the establishment of an important industry capable of wide development 
by a group of capitalists working independently, such assistance may be given free. In 
all eases, the expenses connected with the actual investigation of an expert should be 
borne by private firms or companies. 

The publication of the results of researches made by a Government paid expert 
while attached to a private enterprise, should be governed by conditions peculiar to each 
case. Purely technical details which do not entail the disclosure of any specially designed 
machinery or process of confidential nature may he published. Business secrets which 
if disclosed, may affect the interests of a firm should not be made public. When the 
publication of details is likely to engender unfair competition to the pioneers of an in- 
dustrv, the results of research should he entirely withheld. When there is no objection 
by industrialists to the publication of the* results, researches may be freely published. 

Demonstration factories for the following, industries may lie stalled with advantage 
in the Madras Presidency : * 

(I) Oil-pressing, (2) Essential oils manufacture, (d) Soap manufacture, (4) Frail 
canning, (5) Manufacture of svntbetic drugs and perfumes, (6) Manufacture of Sali¬ 
cylates from Gaultheria Odorotissima, (7) Manufacture of Thymol (8) Potassium Bichro¬ 
mate manufacture, (9) Potassium permanganate manufacture, (10) Manufac ture of bleach¬ 
ing powder, (111 Manufacture of pharmaceutical products, (12) Glass blowing, (13) Medi¬ 
cine bottle manufacture, (14) Manufacture of glass chimney, globes and ordinary glass¬ 
ware, (15) Manufacture of enamelware, (16) China-clay goods manufacture, (17) Manu¬ 
facture of cutlery and surgical instruments, (18) Dock manufacture, (19) Hurricane 
lantern and table lamp manufacture, (20) Manufacture of bell-metal ware, (21) Manu¬ 
facture of glass bangles, (22) Manufacture of shell bangles, (23) Manufacture of paints, 
colours and varnishes, (240 Manufacture of scientific instruments for science teaching, 
<25) Wood distillation. • 
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in my opinion, much good may result in giving Government aid in the shape of 
money grants-in-aid, bounties and subsidies, loans with or without interest, supply of 
machinery and plant on* the hire-purchase system, provision of part of share capital of 
companies and guaranteed Government purchase of products for limited periods, pro¬ 
vided that such aid is rendered only on* the merits of each case to highly deserving 
industries. Such uid should he given only to pioneers of important industries end to 
small capitalists and not to those who can command capital. Well-established industries 
should he excluded irom such grants. When there is a possibility of opening up the 
country and developing a new mineral industry to the benefit of a Province, financial 
uid by Government to defruy partly the cost of prospecting or of machinery or to cover 
freight, may be granted to small capitalists who will be able; to support with evidence 
their claim for such assistance. In the case of industries of national importance. Gov¬ 
ernment may guarantee dividends after proper investigation. Government should grant 
financial assistance only on the merits oi each case irrespective ol the financial standing 
of the promoleis provided they me honest, and their project; is sound. 

The grant of bounties and subsidies ought to stimulate the inception and the develop¬ 
ment: of new industries. Such grunts have led to the establishment of industries of far- 
reaching importance in other countries such as Canada and Austialia. But India has 
very few captains of industry and so long as their number and spheres of activity are 
limited, little good will result from the oiler of bounties. In my opinion, the grant of 
bounties and subsidies may lead lo new developments in the mineral industry of India. 
Such assistance is necessary ami may \ ery appropriately be granted for the establishment 
metal 1 urgleu 1 industries, such as, the manufacture of iron and steel, ferro—manganese 
fcrro-chromc, aluminium, tungsten, lead, etc., and also for chemical industries such as 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid, cyanide, calcium carbide, sulphate of ammonia, 
alumina, aniline colours, etc. Industries of national importance should have the first 
claim for bountfi s. A number of mineral industries can be started with success in India 
provided these industries receive grants of bounties or subsidies or they are protected 
from foreign competition. Under normal shipping conditions, an extensive export trade 
in iron-o*e is pnssille provided bounties are granted at the early stage of the industry. 

When Government give financial assistance on a large scale to an industry, Govern¬ 
ment control will he necessary to ensure proper expenditure of the amount granted and 
for the efficient organisation* of the industry for it.t*- success. The failure of many 
industries may be traced to henvv outlay on buildings and wrong type of machinery and 
the handling' of the business l»v incompetent men. The appointment of Government 
directors will go far to remedy these defects. When Government guarantee dividends or 
cprant heavy loans or pro-vido part of the share capital of companies. Government directors 
must be appointed. In other eases, su-li as the grants of small amounts of money, loans 
with or without interest, supply of machinery and plant on llie hire-purchase system. 
Government control should be confined to an audit of the accounts only. 

I have no direct personal experience of Government pioneer factories But so far 
as I am able to judge, I think such factories have done much good for the industrial 
development of fhe country. However the growth of the pioneer lartovier has been 
so far, very slow and only a few such factories have been established within the last 
decade In this country, lack of initiative and knowledge of industries on the part of 
the people being so conspicuous, the pioneering of industries by Government is a necessity 
Pioneer factories should lie started after thorough investigation by real and not supposed 
sneeialists Makeshift arrangements and false ec onomy must lie rigidly avoided. J he 
right man in the right place ” the neglect of this elementary principle of industrial 
success, is the cause of the failure of a very large number of Indian industries. 

A pioneer factory should he closed when the feasibility of the undertaking has been 
sufficiently demonstrated and when similar industries are started by private capitalists 
or companies and as soon as there is any likelihood of competition with the latter. When 
the sm ecss of a pioneer fac tory is well-established, it may he handed over for private or 

c omjuiny mnnag pioneer factories should be to demonstrate the possibility of 

starting new Industries to c heck the import of foreign articles capable of being manu¬ 
factured in India. Industries for the manufacture of finished products from Indian raw 
materfals, which can he exported with profit n competition with those now being 
manufactured in Europe from Indian raw materials, should be investigated. I do not see 
whv Government should not undertake the pioneering of metallurgical or chemical 
industries similar to those inaugurated by the Canadian ^overumeut lt .s in thi. 
direction that results of far-reaching importance may be achieved, although the cost 
direction that rcsui -i he hieh. Experimental stations'for the investigation 

of'the U pros^cts of chemical , metallurgical-and m ineral industries ought to be opened by 
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Hoi laud, Mr. Theugaraya Chettivar, of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce, spoke 
about the poverty of the mineral resources, of Southern India. 1 venture to state that 
such opinions are erroneous. After 12 years’ pioneering work in Southern India, I 
do not think that it will be an exaggeration to say that this is one of the most important 
mineral provinces in the world and if its richness is not known, it is for want of explo¬ 
ration and ignorance. 

The work ot the (feological Surwv has uppaiently been greatly hampered by wunt of 
sufficient funds and iuadequacy of staff. In addition to the present staff, 1 suggest the 
appointment ot a special staff for the sole purpose of currying on a survey of economic 
minerals and the development of the mining industry. As already suggested in the 
beginning of this statement. 1 advocate the enlargement of the present (Geological 
Survey into a Jfepartinent of Mines ami Geology with the following additional staff 
with the exception of the Director: — 

(1) Director oi Mines and (ieology. 

(2) Assistant Director of Mines 

( -S) ., Geology. 

(4) Kcouoin ic • (iiMilog ist in charge of the division oi M eta lliicrous Minerals 

Research. 

(5) Assistant Kconomie (leologist. 

(G) Chemist. 

(7) Kconomie (Geologist in charge of the division of Non-metallic Minerals 
ltcscn rch. 

<8) Assistant (Geologist. 

(ft) Chenlist-. 

(1(f) Kconomie (leologist in linage ot the division of Research in Fuels. 

(11) Assistant (leologist. 

(12) Kconomie (leologist in charge* of the division of Building Materials Hesearch. 

(18) Assistant (Teoh gist. 

(14) Chemist. 

(lb-28) Provincial (Geologists, each with a snbordinsite staff of 
One Chemist. 

Two Prospectors, 

(>ne Boring Ton man. 

Four Explorers. 

Six Scouts. 

I have cndeu\oured to roughly outline the organisation of the Mines Branch as 
above. Among the present officers of the Geological Survey, those who are specialists 
in economic geology should l>e transferred to the Mines Branch. The others will 
continue their geological work. Should the cost of the above* scheme be prohibitive, 
only tb*» Provincial Geologists with their subordinate staff, should be appointed to com¬ 
plete the mineral survey. The Provincial Geologists should curry on the economic 
mineral survey of their respective provinces under the direct control of the Director. 

They should undertake extensive exploratory work. All important mineral occurrences 
should lie examined and reported upon. Trained prospectors and explorers should be 
engaged. Where approved by the Provincial Geologist, prospecting work should be 
started to ascertain the value of im]R»rtant deposits, if possible. The survey should be 
extended from district to district. The scouts should be trained for collecting specimens. 

Village officers should be ordered by the Collectors to report all known mineral occur¬ 
rences to the Provincial (Geologist. All important' occurrences should be investigated 
by the Provincial Geologist himself. 

The precise objects of such a mineral survey should be 

(T) to complete as far as possible, the work of the Geological Survey so far as 
economic geology is concerned ; 

(2) to extend the knowledge of economic minerals with a view r to the establishment 

• of mining industries ; and 

(3) to publish all informations regarding the value of the mineral deposits located. 

The result of such surveys, if made widely known to parties interested in mining, 
will be a great incentive to the expansion of the mining industry. 

I venture to suggest a thorough and very early investigation of the following by 
-the Geological Surve^ of India : — 

(11 Iron-ore deposits of India, 

(2) Copper-ore deposits of Singbhum, 

(3) Lead-ore deposits of the Cuddapah district, 

(4) Bauxite deposits of India, 

(6) Phosphate deposits of the Trichinopoly district. 

The educative value of industrial exhibitions, is very great. Such exhibitions Exhibitions 
never fail to interest even ordinary people in industries. Exhibitions are the surest 
medium for creating popular interest in the possibilities of developing industries. 

They assist in forming new ideas and in widening the industrial horizon. 
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Either Government should themselves hold periodical exhibitions or encourage- 
private agencies to do the same. The promoters of such exhibitions should b© finaa- 
dally assisted and Government grants or rewards should be freely given for new 
industries or inventions of merit. 

industrial exhibitions should be of a demonstrative nature besides including displays 
of raw materials and manufactured products. 

Kxhibitions should be popular' in character to educate the masses and to excite 
general interest in industries. They should not merely aim at bringing buyers 
and sailers into contact although this should lie one x>f the principal objects. 

The development of the mining industry is frequently hampered in the Madras 
1‘residency by the inamdars and the pattadars who either retain the entire or partial 
possession of the mineral rights. Government do not exercise any control over their 
mineral riirhts and mining in such lands is not regulated by the Mining Itules of the 
Government of India. The result is that these lands are frequently withheld to 
hamper the development of the mining industry. The inamdars and the pattadars 
often demand most exorbitant terms for the mining of minerals in their lands. I do 
not understand why Government do not at least interfere in the case of the holders 
of patta lands who derive their rights from Government. It is often difficult and 
sometimes impossible to induce a pattudar to even allow a passage through his land 
for the transport of minerals. Such unwarranted obstructions ought to be removed 
by Government, as these retard the progress of the mining industry to a very appreci¬ 
able extent. 1 think Government should allow free use of waste lands for at least a 
limited period, for the development of new industries. 

1 have found from experience that the giant of Special rewards often lead to the 
improvement of the miner’s efficiency. Such rewards have produced healthy com¬ 
petition nmopg the mine coolies and consequent inrrea-e of the output. Rewards in 
the shape of clothes, blankets, etc., are more appreciated than presents in cash. 
Tn my steatite mine, 1 used to feed the coolies and their families on the completion of 
ouch consignment of steatite and on important festival days. This led to a marked 
improvement in the attendance and the work of average coolies. In the diamond 
mine, my giving a silver bangle to the sorters for finding 12 diamonds, made them 
improve their efficiency in sorting and not a single case of theft occurred. 

A great deal depends on the training given by supervisors to the labourers. So 
far as my experience goes, the South Indian labourer, if trained and encouraged 
sufficiently, develops considerable amount of efficiency. 

To impart any sort of education to the labourers with whom I have to deal, is out 
of question. They belong to tlie most backward classes in the presidency. Most 
of them have long ago passed the school going age. They have no inclination to be 
educated in any Avay, although some of them are willing to send their children to the 
school only to give them a better stnrt in life and not to turn them into labourers. So 
far as I have studied the question of improving the efficiencv of the mine coolies, I 
think much can be done by demonstration and lantern lectures. Ordinary night 
schools are out of question in the case of such hard worked labourers. As for the 
children of the labourers, although I recognise the value of compulsory education 
(primary), I think it will produce only a discontented class of men averse to manual 
labour. 

There is a Department, of Industries in the Madras Presidency. ^ So far as I am 
aware, it is not in touch with the mining industry. Either mining is not apparently 
recognised as an industry by this department or the mineral industry is outside its 
scope of operation. In any case, the activities of this department are very limited. 

For the future development of industries in the Madras Presidency, I recommend 
the establishment of n Board of Industries which* should be only advisory in character. 
The Member of the Governor’s Executive Council in charge of the Industries port- 
fo1 io, should be the President of this Board. The Director of Industries should be a 
member. The Madras Chamber of Commerce, .the South Indian Chamber of Commerce 
and the Trades Association should each elect a competent member with extensive 
knowledge of industries nnd callable of ad-vising the Government in industrial matters, 
to represent them on the Board. Besides these. Government should ^ nominate two 
Indian members from the Presidency who are likely to usefully filh their place on tlie 
Beard and who are able to materially advance the development of industries. From 
time to time, it will be necessary to have specialists to advise the Board, as 
nature of enquiries demand. Such specialists’who give their services free, should he 
temporary members of the B*oard. 

In addition to the Advisory Board, the present post oi the Director of Industries 
should be retained. The designation—Director of Industries—is a misnomer and a 
less high sounding title should be used. The beet available man who will be able 
to give impetus to the developmenfagof industries should be appointed aq the head of 
the Department of Industries. The fittest man should ha selected, it does npt matter 
whether he is a Civilian or a businessman or an expert. Me must possess exceptional 
organising ability which is absolutely essential. He must be well-informed in industrial 



matters and needs of the country. Practical knowledge of industries is certainly a 
great rec ommen dation - But as it is not possible for a siugle man to possess all 
round knowledge of several industries, this ideal cannot, be fulfilled. The appointment 
of a business man with knowledge of industries has much to recommend. Such 
appo intm ent is |>eing justified by the present Director of the Department of Industries 
(this should he the proper designation instead of Director of Industries)* United 
Provinces, who is showing remarkable energy in establishing new industries. However 
as I have said. Government must appoint thV fittest man available and the selected 
officer must justify his appointment to be made permanent. 

The Board of Industries will advise the Government as to the prospects of 
industries which can Ik* started by Government for the benefit of the country. It 
will rest with this body trt recommend the grant .of aid to deserving industries, after 
impartial examination of the merits of each case. The Director of the Department of 
Industries should carry on the development of industries started under Government 
auspices. He will control the pioueer and the demonstration factories. He should 
not be under the control of the Board. 

In order to correlate the separate activities of the various provinces as regards 
industries, it will be necessary to form an Imperial Department of Industries. It is 


possible to foiTn such a department under a single head if the right man is discovered 
and if he is assisted by a group of experts with first hand knowledge of industries 

Such an Imperial department will control the working of all Al — - a - 

nouts more efficiently than the provincial Governments. 

The Imperial de'jmrtment should investigate and inaugurate* 
iruetieable, and prevent overlapping of the* activities of the 1 


incuts more efficiently than the provincial Governments. 

new industries wherever 

practicable, anel prevent overlapping ot tlie* activities eii tne provincial departments. 
Its expert udviuc and decision will eleiiermine the eleVelopmeut of industries throughout 
India. 

* According to the “ Quimjticnnial Review oi the Mineral Production of India ” 
written by Sir Thomas Holland, while Director of the Geological Survey of India, 
“ during the last hundred years the cost of u ton of sulphuric acid in England has 
been reduced from over £80 to under £2, and it is in consequence of the attendant 
revolution in the Kuropean chemical industries, aided by increased facilities for 
transport, that in India the manufacture of alum, copperas, blue vitriol, and the 
alkalies have been all but exterminated; that the export trade in nitre has been 
reduced instead of developed: that copnor and several other metals are uo longer 
smelted; that the country is robbed every year of over 90,000 tone of pliosphatic 
fertilisers; and that it is compelled to pay over 20 millions sterling for products 
obtained in Europe from minerals identical witli those lying idle in India **. 

A more glaring exposure of the imperative need for an Imperial Department of 
Industrial Research cannot be made. Although much attention has rightly been 
paid and heavy expenditure incurred for the development of agriculture, the time 
has come when the possibilities of applied chemistry and the development of manu¬ 
facturing industries ought not to be ignored. In the whole of India, there are not 
more than half a dozen Professors of Geology and research in applied chemistry and 
geology is unknown so far as the universities are concerned. Under the circumstances, 
much cannot be expected from the existing universities, and hence the necessity for an 
Imperial Department of Industrial Research. One of the principal functions of the 
proposed Imperial Department, if constituted, should be to at once take up the problem 
of the development of industries foi* the utilisation of the mineral resources with the 
help of applied chemistrv and chemical engineering, so that at least this 20 millions 
sterling which are annually lost are saved* to the country. — 

As I-have said, the details of the constitution of an Imperial Department of In¬ 
dustrial Research can only be worked out by a group of specialists after prolonjpsd 
investigation so that the experience of the Indian Institute of Science may not be 
repeated. 

The Director of the Imperial Department should generally exercise control over 
the work of the heads of each department which will be constituted to carry on re¬ 
searches in the different branches of science and technology. The Director should 
also be in a position to obtain expert assistance outside the departments unde? his 
control, to initiate" researches in any new industries the establishment of which offers 
distinct prospects. He should be given exceptive control of the entire organisation 
wi£h as wide powers ns possible and he will* be directly responsible only to the Minister 
of Industries. 

Do cal Governments should engage their own experts only for those industries which 
can be developed in their province. Their technical and scientific departments should 
be organised according to the industrial needs of their respective provinces. 

The most suitable way of developing technological research institutions appears 
to me to be-— k • ^ , 

. (1) by locating such institutions in industrial*centres where these will be readily 

accessible to^ths itost intellects of a practical bent who are capable of 
r carrying on or w^o-have evinced capacity for technological research; **< 
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(2) by attracting professors of international reputation and acknowledged specialists 

to occupy the various chairs; 

(3) by affording extensive facilities for carrying on and publication of researches ; 

and -» 

(4) by offering sufficient encouragement in the shape of studentships and travel* 

ling scholarships. 

Government technical and scientific experts who are permanently employed by 
Government under contract and who are not highly remunerated, should be encouraged 
to study conditions and methods in other countries, by grant of free passages and part 
of their expenses. But special experts engaged for establishing an industry who are 
supposed to possess uptodate knowledge of their respective industries or science should 
be debarred from such assistance. 

I am not aware of the existence of any special reference libraries outside those 
maintained by the Government Scientific Departments. The difficulties in consulting 
works of reference in my case are very great. Such works are rarely accessible to me. 
I have been obliged to form u miniature library at considerable expense. But 1 am 
precluded from consulting h.ghly important and consequently, high priced, and out 
of print publications. * 

My suggestion is that Government should establish free libraries of .tecliuical and 
scientific works at all the most important industrial centres. 

The publications of the Geological Survey bearing on economic geology have 
given invaluable aid to the mining industry. The issue of records and memoirs dealing 
with economic minerals is eagerly awaited and read with great interest by those who 
have identified themselves with the develojrment of the mineral industry in India. 
.New industries have been successfully established and already existing industries, 
have received impetus from the publication of the researches conducted by thp 
members of the Geological Survey. In a number of cases, the results have been of 
far-reaching importance. l>r. Ball’s Economic Geology of India has laid the founda¬ 
tion of a number of industries. The coal resources of India would .have remained 
unknown but for the publication of the researches by eminent specialists of the 
Survey. The present magnitude of the coal mining industry is due in a great 
measure to the pioneers who investigated and accurately mapped all the coalfields 
of India. The value of the publications embodying these investigations is clearly 
shown bv the fact that these memoirs have long been out of print and 
old copies cannot be purchased at- any cost. The exploitation of petroleum 
by modern methods lias followed the publication of the chemical and 

geological researches carried on by the Survey. The publication of the memoir on 
the mica deposits of India made the mica resources of India known in Europe and 
America and led to the development of the industry to a marked extent. The 
published results of the investigations of the Geological Survey showed the futility of 
carrying on the gold mining industry in Chotanagpur and Wynaad. This led to 
the abandonment of these supposed rich goldfields. Otherwise, the exploitation of 
these areas would have been continued with great loss of money and credit of India 
as an important mineral field. The existence of bauxite deposits was unknown in 
India previous to the discovery of the identity of this mineral with aluminous 
laterites of India by Sir Thomas Holland. Endeavours are now being made to 

manufacture aluminium from the Indian laterite. I am inclined to thixdc that the 
bauxite discoveries in British Guiana which are now considered of national importance 
are the direct result of the publication of the results of Sir Thomas Holland’s researches 
The occurrence of laterite in British Guiana was known long ago. But it is only after 
the establishment of the identitv of the aluminous Indian laterite that attention was 
directed to the possibilities of the laterite denosits of Guiana. The publication of the 
discovery of iron-ore deposits of the Gurumaishini hills by Mr. P. N. Bose of the 
Survey has led to the important developments which have now placed the Tata Iron 
and Steel Works in an enviable position. The. criticisms of Sir Thomas Holland and 
of Dr. Fermor on the wasteful methods of mining manganese, published by the 
Geological Survey, have had to a decided improvement in the working of these valuable 
deposits. Dr. Fermor’s memoir on the manganese-ore deposits of India, which is a 
monument of research and industry, is invaluable to those who are -engaged in study¬ 
ing and working manganese-ore deposits. The development of the corundum, chro¬ 
mite, tungsten, magnesite, copper, manganese, ^ iron and many other mining industries 
be traced to the nublications of the Geological survey. 

It is highly desirable in the interests df trade to introduce a compulsory system 
of registration or disclosure of. partnerships. But suph a measure is almost impracti¬ 
cable of enforcement. v ' ■ 

Lack of transport facilities in this province materially hinders the development 
of important mineral industries. The development of the iron and steel manufacture 
in the Madras Presidency is hindered mainly by lack of transport facilities. A 
number of mineral industries can be started but for the pre s e nt high freight rates 
bhsrged by the railway companies. Shipment of iron-ore to Burcpe is napiwibb on 






account of the present higb railway freights which are quite out of proportion to the 
value of the ore. An extensive development of the iron-ore trade can take place if 
low rates are obtainable. Considering the rate for coal, the freight for iron-ore 
ought to be less then one-tenth of a pie per m&und per mile. While the principal manga¬ 
nese carrying railways charge freight for manganese at one-tenth of a pie per maund 
per mile, the Southern Mahratta .Railway Company arbitrarily fix the freight at a 
rate Which is far in excess of the one-tenth of a pie rate. This high freight has retarded 
the development of the South Indian .manganese industry to a marked extent. The 
South Indian ore is almost invariably second or third grade and is not of such good 

a uality as the ore of the Central Provinces or Bengal. A substantial reduction of 
tie railway freight will result in heavier export of ore from the manganese mines 
in Southern India. On account of the war, abnormal sea freight and high railway 
freight, these mines have ceased to work. 

The following minerals can be worked and exported on a large scale from South¬ 
ern India, if the railway freight* are substantially reduced : — 

(1) chromite, 

(521 barytes, 
steatite, 

(41 magnesite, 

£6) ochre, 

(6) phosphates. 

The following railway extensions will lead to the development o± the under¬ 
mentioned mineral industries provided substantial reductions are made in freight 
rates : — 

(1) Railway extension from Kanevihalli to Kammataruvu will tap the largest 
• iron and manganese ore-deposits in Southern India ; • 

(52) Railway extension from Trichi nopoly to Utatur will tap the only extensive 
deposits of phosphates known in India ; 

(3) Railway extension from Uetamcherla to Pendekallu to tap the extensive 
steatite deposits; 

(4) Railway extension from Kondapuram to Nari Jampalli to tap large deposits 
of barytes; 

(6) Railway extension from Wohlapuram to the foot of the Copper Mountain 
range. 

The export of ores and minerals from India is severely handicapped by the 
high shipping freights. Although there are vast reserves of high grade iron-ore, 
no shipment to Europe is possible on account of the high freight for this ore. TJndecr 
normal conditions, on account of comparatively high sea freight, Indian manganese- 
ore is pfaced at a great disadvantage to compete with the Caucasian and Brazilian 
ores, as the .latter are not burdened with heavy ocean freight. A number of minerals 
can be shipped to Europe from India. But the development of an external trade in 
these minerals is rendered impossible by the prohibitive railway and ocean freights. 

The only remedy is for the Government either to control freights or to purchase 
a number of steamers for the development of such external trade of magnitude as 
the export of iron-ore. A number of private firms find it cheaper to buy ships than 
to hire them. For example, it was reported sometime ago that the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation of Pittsburg was going to build a fleet of steamers for the transport of iron- 
ore from the Chillian mines. A great impetus can be given to certain industries in 
India, if State-owned steamers are provided to reduce freight. 

The abolishing of exploring licenses has been prejudicial to the interest of the 
development of the mineral industry'. , No exploring work can now be carried on 
within forest reserves. I suggest the reinstitution of exploring licenses, as these had 
facilitated the exploration of wide areas in the past, leading to the discovery of 
mineral deposits. 

There is always much delay in the grant of prospecting licenses and mining 
leasee* For example, an application for a prospecting license sent on tile 7th 
March 1916, was granted only on the 29th July. This involved only an area of 
88.6 acres situated^ in a reserved forest. Mining leases take as much as a year to 
grant. ^ Before granting prospecting licenses, the Collector makes enquiries about 
any objection against the area applied for^ through the District Forest Officer or the 
Tahsilaar. These officers pass on the enquiry to their subordinates who are never 
prompt in their investigation and much unnecessary delay occurs and opportunity for 
starting work and even for fulfilling orders for minerals is lost. As all' the officers 
and their subordinates concerned have other duties to perform, much valuable time 
is lost in obtaining licenses even after the .fulfilment of all the conditions. Such 
delays am unknown in Mysore where licensee and leases arc grouted by the Director 
of the Departufent of Mines and Geology. 

* Instead of a sketch, applicants are now required to submit a plan or map with their 
— If an application 'is sent without a map, it is not accepted by some 
?A wap or plan for An area required within a f o r est reserve, cannot ha 
even entry within a r eee rv e is objeeted to, nt times. H the Collector it 
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requested to prepare the plan according to rule 17, there is much delay and sometime! 
heavy charges for the .preparation of plana. In areas not declared as specified by the 
Local Government, the erection of cairns with distinguishing mark, has been insistec 
upon. The grant of unreserved lands .immediately adjoining forest lands, has beer 
refused under a single license and separate applications for each type of land even id 
adjoining each other, is required. This leads to unnecessary multiplicity of security 
deposits which liear no interest. 

Jtule Ml enjoining a licensee to give SO days’ notice to the District l 1 orest Officer, 
ought to be deleted, as this entails much unnecessary' delay in starting prospecting 
work. Whatever conditions have to be imposed, should l»e settled during the long 
period of preliminary enquiry before the grant of the license. 

1 have no fault to find against the present Mining and Prospecting Rules. Thej 
are as good as can be expected under the existing circumstances. But the license 
and lease denis contain additional conditions beyond those laid down in the rule* 
ami some of these entail hardships on the licensees and lessees. Nearly all the 
Collectors I have conic in touch with, administer tin* rules sympathetically. But 
there are isolated instances where the attitude of flic head of a district has been 
quite different. 

In the Madras Presidency, there are minerals which are necessary for industries 
of linjkeriul importance. The immense iron-tire reserves of the Bellary district oughl 
to l*e developed Jit public expense. I also recommend the development of the copper- 
ore deposits of (’hotonagpur, especially those of the KJiursuwan State, for the estab¬ 
lishment of the manufacture of copper, sulphuric acid and sulphur, . which are all 
essential. In my opinion, llie galena mines of flic Cuddapah district ought to be 
further examined and if pita pd to still contain large reserves of lead-Are, these should 
lie worked at public expense. All the minerals mentioned above are of direct import¬ 
ance for the manufacture of munitions of war. Sulphur is being imported from 
Sicily and Japan. Among other minerals of national importance, .may be mentioned 
bauxite, cliitunite, tin, tungsten, zinc and manganese ores which are already being 
worked bv private agencies in India. T think there is scope for the manufacture ol 
ferro-mangunese in India, as a national industry. No important source of nickel, 
cobalt land molybdenite has yet been found in India. Tf extensive deposits of these 
minerals with the possible exception of cobalt are found, they may lie worked at 
public expense, as these minerals are of paramount importance for the manufacture 
of munitions. In inv opinion, deposits of the so-called rare earths, specially uranium, 
thorium and vanadium hearing minerals, if found of sufficient importance, ought 
to be developed at public expense. The saltpetre industry may perhaps be nationalised 
with advantage. At present, diamonds are being imported into India, which are all 
of South African origin, although India can supply all the requirements of this 
country with far superior stones. Bid such an article of mere luxury ought not to be 
developed at public expense. 

1’roni the point of view of mine owners, T do not think 1 shall be far wrong if I 
say that the present policy ol the Forest Department is antagonistic to the development 
of the mining industry. Although 1 know from personal experience that several 
officers not only welcome the opening of mines within their jurisdiction but also 
afford facilities for carrying on the work, there sire exceptions. An application for a 
prospecting license for manganese was refused because the area was situated within 
a reserve, although the trees within that area could only be seen through a microscope. 
A similar application for prospecting the famous Baswmpur galena mine of Newbold 
was objected to by a Conservator of Forests, although the Collector was in favour of 
grunting the license. The special conditions for prospecting in Forest reserves 
appear to me to be unnecessary. In Mysore, there are no restrictions against prospect¬ 
ing work in the receives, beyond a system of levying compensation for cutting trees. 
The Mysore rates are very high compared with those prevailing in British India. 
But I have known no interference from • the Mysore Forest Officials or their 
subordinates. 

To remove the present difficulties which attend mining enterprise in the Forest 
reserve, it is only necessary for Government to advise the Forest officers concerned 
to facilitate the development of the mining industry. If this be** not effective areas 
granted for mining or prospecting within reserves ought to be disafforested and 
placed within the direct jurisdiction of Collectors. ' 

I have been actively concerned in the following industries in, the Madras 
Presidency: — 

fl) Steatite mining near Betamcherla, Kurnool district. 

(2) Diamond mining near BetamcherLa, Kurnool district. 

(31 Galena mining at Koilkonda, Kurnool district, 

(4) Manganese mining in the Sandur State. « „ - 

(6) Development of the phosphate deposits in the Trichinopoly district. 

(6) Development of the iron-mining industry in the Bellary district. 

(T) Barytes mining in the Ceded districts. * ... 

Most of the above industries have been pioneered by me. 
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( W it ness here ya re confident ini evidence.) 

1 liave no doubt that it is high time to start the manufacture of iron and steel in 
Southern India. The pioneer iron manufacturing concern in India was started in the 
Madras Presidency by Heath so long ago as- I860. According to Mahon, its failure 
was due to inexperience, defective machinery and want of capital. Much fruitless 
investigations have centred on the Salem magnetite deposits. Hut the most valuable 
-deposits of iron-ore Juivc been entirely neglected and these lie unuotiued and un¬ 
touched. X refer to the iron-ore deposits discovered by me on the Sautlur hills and in 
the Copper Mountain which are certainly the most extensive in India, so far as 1 can 
judge from the published reports on the Other deposits elsewhere. In the course of my 
explorations I found th;if lor the entire length of the plateTtus erqwning the western 
hill range from Kamamlrug to Kuinnuitliaruvu lor a distance ol nearly X'U miles, we 
have a continued succession ot deposits ot iron-ore with very lew large breaks. It is 
true that the bulk of these deposits contains ore of interior grade (between 40 and 
5(> jier cent). Hut on the southern plateaus ol Suhrayanlialli. Kuniaiaswanii, Manual 
Haruvu and Kaminut haiuvu. there are deposits ot high grade haematite which are of 
enormous extent. tine walks on nothing but rich haematite and munguiicse-ure betls. 
These statements may appear as mere exaggeration. lint, 1 have no doubt that my 
assertions will be supported by any competent geologist who will take the trouble of 
examining the area. From * act ual measurements, 1 estimate tin* quantity ol available 
high grade haematite from a single deposit at not less than 40 million tons. An average 
sample taken along one of the outcrops (Muli Ilnrivi Gutfi) which is a solid hill of 
haematite, gave Ft*. 66.08. Si. 02.65 and P. .012. 

The essential leatmes of Sundur red haematite iuu\ be briefly slated to consist in 
jts singular richness in iron and its low jiereentuge of silieai and phosphorus and almost 
entire absence of injurious elements. These reserves of haematite ought to be developed 
eithei by Government as a national industry of Imperial importance ur by private 
agencies, preferably b\ Messrs. Fata Sons & Co., whose experience places them in a 
pre-eminent position to undertake this work. 

Abundant supplies of limestone are available trom the extensive beds near 
Betamcherlu and other places in the Kurnoo] and Cuddupah districts. Dolomite can 
be obtained iu any quantity from near Castle lfcock. Inexhaustible supplies of sili- 
ecmis iron-ore are available from the rich haematite quartzite beds in the Saiulur hills. 
The sources of limestone and dolomite mentioned above can be utilised, in case iron- 
smelting works are erected neai Ilospct where plenty of water is available from the 
-Tviugablmdi*a. The position ot Uospet is central tor Hombay, Minims, Monnugao and 
Masulipatam. ° 

All *the above raw materials can be assembled at low cost. Sufficient supplv of 
lab our will be available. 'Flu* ojieiiirig of a great settlement for criminal tribes such as 
W odd us (who ui-e miners by caste), Cambadies and Hoy as who are all exceptionally 
hardy workers, ought lo solve the labour problem iu connection with the working of 
the mines. 

The entire absence of coal and high freight charges bar the development of an 
important iron industry in Southern India. The only solution of* these difficulties 
lies in the substantial reduction of freight (which will be compensated by an enormous 
traffic.) or the purchase of a fleet of steamers or both. These difficulties have been 
surmounted in other parts of the world and ought not to stand in the way of the 
development of an industry of national importance which will go far to promote the 
progress of India. 


Oral Kvidknce, 22vm Januakv 1917. 

President.- — Q. Tour main remark • is that the Geological Survey as at present 
constituted is insufficient for the number of problems that you wish *n he taken up in 
India?— A. Tes. 

Q. Is that really what you want us to consider?— A. Yes. 

We have had ttyit put before us also and evidence is accumulating to show that 
i;he Geological Survey appears to be insufficiently manned for manv of the in-obloms 
immediately before us in India. 

Hon’blc Sir Fazulbhoy Cnrrimbhoy. — Q. You say about Government assistance, 
such aid should be given only to pioneers of important industries and to small capita¬ 
lists and not to those who can command capital.” Do we understand this to mean 
-guaranteed Government purchase of products hIso?— A. Xo . I don’t apply it to that. 

Q- You say “ Government should grant financial assistance onlv on the merits of 
each case irrespective of the financial standing of the promoters provided they are honest 
afcd their project is sound % P— A. If the proposition is meritorious. I have subsequentlv 
said that when Government giv<* financial assistance on a large scale, a Government 
Director should be appointed. 
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Q. Government has to finance the concern and conduct the concern, then what 
assistance does this man get?— A. Government can appoint a Director to see only that 
the money given by Government is not wasted. 

Q. If a man brings a scheme he gets nothing?— A. He will get the profits of the 
industry. 

Q. If Government gives money it should conduct the industries?— A. 1 don’t say 
that Government will conduct the industry but I say that Government will exercise 
some check on the industry so that the money is not wasted. 

Q. And should Government give money to these people?— A. Yes, if the proposition 
is meritorious. 

Q. Even when they are not bringing any capital?— A. But small financiers cannot 
supply large capital. 

Q. Supposing a man brings a scheme but has no money, and if Government finance* 
the concern and if it is managed under their control, should the benefits go to the man?— 
A. Yes, but Government may get interest. 

Q. But if Government finance the concern why should they not carry on the industry 
themselves?— A. So far as the present conditions are concerned. Government are not 
carrying on many industries. 

Q. But they should and they ought to?— A. In certain cases as I have pointed out,, 
the manufacture of steel in Southern India, for example. 

Q. You say that, if the Indian Institute of Science had been located in Bengal it 
would have attracted a larger number of brilliant students?— A. That is my personal 
opinion. 

Q. There is need for an institution in Bengal and another in the Madras Presidency,, 
so Bun galore could do the work for the Madras Presidency and in Bengal there ought 
to be another bne?— A. Yes. • 

Q. You say that the inamdars and the pattadars often demand most exorbitant terms 
for the mining of minerals in their lands. Do the lands belong to them?— A. Yes. I 
don’t moan that the inam lands should be brought under the control of Government, but 
patta lands ought to be brought under the control of Government. 

Q. Here you mention the inamdars too?— A. (No answer.) 

Q. You say “ As for the children of the labourers, although T recognise the value of 
compulsory education, I think it will produce only a discontented class of men averse to- 
manual labour.” On what grounds do you base this argument?— A. Because I found 
that in some cases which have come to my knowledge, villagers who have been a little 


educated aspire to high posts. 

Q. If they had a little nrimary education 9-^—A. Yes. 

(>. And they would not work and you are of opinion that if primary edupation is 
given to these labourers or to their children they will not work in the factory?— A. 
They will demand higher wages and better posts. They won’t work as labourers if they 
are educated. 

Q. Don’t you think that if a man knows to read and write and haB a little manual, 
training lie will be a better workman and will be able to produce better articles?— A. 
Yes. But we won’t get a cooly class. 

Q. You want to keep them without education so that they should work?— A. (No 
answer.) 

Q. You mention that the fittest man should be selected as the Director of Industries 
and it does not matter whether he is a civilian or a business man or an expert. What 
do you think ought to be the salary of the Director of Industries?— A. That is difficult 
for me to fix. 

Q. On what salary do you think you can get a man with all these qualifications?— 
A. I don’t think on less than Rs. 8,000. 

Q. Then you say that the Director of Industries should not be under the control of 
the Board P — A . Yes. 

Q. Then the Board should work under him or should work under the Government?— 
A. Certainly, I don’t say that the Board should work under the Director'of Industries,! 
bnt I say that the Board should work under the Government. 

Q. What do you think as to the prospect of iron-ore in this part of the country? Do 
you think that it is better that it should be.exported?— A. Not only exported but it should, 
be worked locally also. * * 

Q. Turned into steelP— A. Yes. Iron and steel. • * 

Q. But there is no coal P — A. That is quite true and I have considered that question 
very well. When I find that iron-ores from Chile have been sent even to Europe and; 
there is a regular export from Chile to Pittsburgh, I don’t see why the South Indian - 
iron-ore should not be sent to Bengal and smelted there. 

Q. Do you think it will be able* to compete with the steel concerns and* iron concerns 
in the north of IndiaP— A. It is pimply a question of freight, ■ 

Q. do yon think that freight should be reduced to sueh a level that you should' 

be able to compete With northern concerns?— A. I donHwish to say that freight 
be reduced to such an. extent. v - * 



Q- By what percentage ought freight to be reduced ?— A. I have not calculated that 
jot, but I can say about export which I have calculated. ' . 

Q. Tou speak about diamond mines in this country. Have you in your mind any 
big diamond mine in this country P — A. Yes. 

Hon’ble M. M. Mala-viya. — Q. You say that owing to the want of banking facilities 
in India the control of some of the most important mining concerns has passed into 
foreign hands? — A. I think I have asked that to be treated as confidential. But I have no 
-objection to reply to your questions on that subject because it is to the interest of India 
that the control of important mines by foreigners should be prevented. 

Q. Is it a fact within your knowledge that owing to the want of banking facilities 
the control of some of the most important mining concerns has passed into foreign 
hands?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know of any endeavour by any compuny or any individuals to work any of 
these mines who failed to obtain banking facilities?— A. 1 know of one case in which it 
was impossible to get a concern financed in India because it required a very large 
capital. 

Q. Was the proposal put before the public?— A. No. The promoters did not want to 
put it before the public because they knew that they would not get the capital in this 
country. 

Q. But they might have been wrong in their view, was it as a matter of fact put 
before the public P — A. No. 

Q. You think that if there were a bank which would finance mining concerns under 
proper conditions more mines will be worked than are at present?— -A. Yes. 

Q. By Indiahs P — A. Yes. 

• # Q. You say “ a number of mineral industries can be started with sucsess in India 
provided these industries receive grunts of bounties or subsidies or are protected from 
foreign competition.** Even without grants of bounties or subsidies being given do you 
think that these mineral industries can be worked with success if there are banking 
facilities provided?— A. Some of them will be worked with success but not others. 

Q. Unless they are protected against foreign competition?— .4. Yes. 

Q. Can you name one or two?— A. For example—barytes, that needs protection. 
Similarly, diamond mining industry and steatite industry. 

Q. All these industries would thrive if they were protected from competition?— A. 
Yes. _ 

President. —Q- -What does diamond mining want in the way of protection?— A. Now 
all the diamonds are coming from South Africa and if Government prohibit the import of 
diamonds, of South African origin, I think the Indian mines can be worked very 
profitably. 

Hon’ble Pandit^ M. At. Afalaviya. — Q. You don't think that Indian mines can 
compete with South African mines without protection ?— A . Without protection I have 
some doubts. 

Q. But you think that the diamond industry should be protected from foreign compe¬ 
tition in order to prevent money going out of the country while there is diamond 
-available in the mines in the country?— A. Yes and that will give employment to a very 
large number of men. 

President. — Q. What is the import duty on diamonds?— A. I cannot give that off¬ 
hand. 

Q. Have you considered the effect of such protection on the jewellery trade here?— 
A. I have not thoroughly gone into that question. 

Q . But you don’t think that the importance of encouraging the indigenous mine 
industry should predominate over considerations of injury to existing trade or you also 
provide for that?— A. So far as jewels set with diamonds are concerned, I don't see why 
there should be any special loss to the coiintry in any way. So far as I know, diamonds 
are not cut in India except only by a limited pumber of men; but rubies are extensively 
cut. 


Hon hie Pandit M. M. Mal&viya. — Q. You say that Government should undertake 
the pioneering of metallurgical and chemical .industries similar to those inaugurated 
bj the Canadian Government?— A. Yes. 

Q. What information 'have you about Government encouraging these industries in 
Canada?— A. I know the Canadian Government have spent any amount of mongy in 
starting experimental stations for electric smelting and they have been experimenting 
with neat on a large scale and all these have led to the establishment of large industries 
by private persons. 

Q. Have they done so in the case of several industries ?— A . Yes. 

- Q. And when the industry has been proved to be a commercial success what is the 
atoChoil which they adopt ip handing it on to private enterprise?— A. I have read some 
particulars about it, but I do notttnow about the details. 
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(J. You suggest the creation of new banking agencies to give material assistance to* 
mining undertaking*?—_4 . Yes. 

Q. In the shape of an industrial bank, not the ordinary type of bank but an indus¬ 
trial hank, which should lend money on the security of stocks, saleables, machinery, 
etc.?— A. Yes. 

Q. You say that the Indian Institute of Science has not yet achieved the objects of 
its illustrious founder and that it lias failed to attract and turn out research workers, 
in sufficitmi numbers. Can you tell us the reasons which in your opinion have led to- 
that failure? Wliv has it failed to attract workers?— A. I have given it later on, that 
it has been established at a wrong centre. 

(J. Is that the principal reason or have you any other reason to advance?— A. And 
also the* professorial stuff. If eminent professors had been appointed. I think more 
students would have been attraeted. 

Q. You think that the selection of professors lias not always been happy?— -A. Yes. 

l*i rsidenl. — (J- You mean that they have not been eminent enough?— A. Yes. 

// iyii'hlr l*amint ;!/. M. Molovitfo .— Q. Are you familiar with the working of this 
institution?—.1. No. 

(J. Do you think that if the institution were in the hands of Government or under 
Government control it would have produced better results?— A. That 1 am not. prepared 
to say. 

(J. About the Ittrofr of the Indian Institute of Science, you know; that Indian 
students go out to America. .Inpan, Germany and England to acquire scientific* and 
technical knowledge?— A. Yes. 

Q. Then if the* institute were really a 1 tractive by reason of its staff being eminent 
and its instruction being practical and highly useful, don’t you think that Indian tftu- 
dents would he attracted to it in spite of its distance?— A. Students go to Europe, 
America and other places attraeted by eminent professors. 

Q. And that is what 1 say?—.1. And there arc* other inducements and Bangalore is 
neither Europe nor America. 

(J. It is not the fact of its being Bangalore* that is the real difficulty, but the fact 
that it is not having sufficiently eminent professors to attract students?— A. Both. 

C^. Have you been to Bangalore?— A. Y r es. 

Q. What is your objection to Bangalore? Why do you sav that the Institute has 
failed partly, because of its being at Bangalore?— A. In' my opinion, most of the 
research scholars who are now in Bengal <lo not want to go to the Institute of Science at 
Bangalore because it is too far from their home. 

Q. Do you know of the Victoria Technical Institute at Bombay?— A. I have heard of 
it. 

Q. Do you know that students are attracted to it from all parts of India?— A. Most 
likely the teaching there is very efficient, and there may be other attractions, such as 
certificates granted by that Institute being acceptable to mill managers. 

Q. Does it not come to this then that, if the teaching w r ere made more efficient, more 
students would be attracted?— A. Yes. 

Q. You complain, and rightly, of the absence of provision for industrial research in 
this country and you draw attention to the fact that there is not a single chair of applied 
chemistry in any university in India. You think that the time has come when there 
should be chairs of applied chemistry in every university in India?— A. Yes. 

Q. And also for teaching metallurgy and electro-technics and mechanical engineer¬ 
ing?— A. Yes. 

Q. You think that if the Imperial Institute that you suggest is constituted the 
universities and the institute working together will afford sufficient facilities for the 
training of young men who may want to qualify for business pursuits?— A. That will all 
depend on the professors. 

Q. Of course it will, but you think that such a centre should be provided?— A. Yes. 

Q. You say you recognise the value of compulsory primary education for the children 
of labourers, but you think it will produce a discontented class of men averse to manual 
labour. Have you any practical experience of the results of education provided for the 
children of labourers or is it a mere opinion based on surmise?— A. No. it is not merely 
based on surmise. • 

Q. I)o you know that in Germany, America, Japan, England and in all civilised 
countries elementary education is compulsory now?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know that the efficiency of labourers has been greatly improved in these 
countries by means of the elementary education that has been imparted? — A. May be. 

Q. You don’t know that it lias been?— A. I have read a good deal ^jbout it, but X 

am not quite sure that it is only due to education. . * 

Q. It is not claimed that is it due to education only hut that it is due largely to- 
education?— A. I think the social system is a great faetor. 
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V- But you have not read or heard it said that the education that has been imparted 
in these countries has made the labourer averse from manual labour?'—*4. But it has 
produced a dangerous discontented class. 

Q. You have not heard it said that it has .made them averse from manual lal>our in 
these countries?— A. No. But here I might give one example. My butler's son does 
not want to become a butler but lie aspires to become a deputy collectoi. 

Q. I am glad lie does. Why should In* not ? How many men in high positions today 
are not the sons of very humble parents!"— A. I kuna, but they are geniuses. 

Q. Perliajis you are aware of one. tin* lab* Chief >1 iistit »• of the Madras High Court 
.Mr. Justice Muthuswanii Ayvar, he was an orphan!"—. I. But In* was a genius. He did 
not belong to the labouring class. 

Q. T'uless you give the child an opportunity . you cannot say what In* lias in him?- 

A. (No answer.) 

Q. You say- “ The Inijierinl Department should in\ostigate and inaugurate new 
industries wherever practicable and pre\ent overlapping of the acti\ities of provincial 
departments. Its expert advice and decision will determine the development of industries 
throughout India." . l)o you want the Imperial Department to decide matters of a 
business character, or do you want it to give expert advice on the propositions which 
may be put before it!" 1. So far as industries are concerned mere expert scientific advice 
will uot do. Kxpcrf seienlifu- advice must go hand in hand with expert business advice. 

(J. You want this department to be coiiipi i«cil not merely of experts who will advise 
on the technical aspects ot a case, but also business men who will advise on tlie business 
aspects of tins prn|>osiiion which is submitted to l hem . I . Yes. 

With reference to your <|uotnlinu from Sir Tlmmas Holland's rejiort in the Quin¬ 
quennial Review of the Mineral IVoducI ion of India which you have done so well in 
reproducing here, you <jiy that these industries should he revived, narmdy. chemical 
industries, man ufact uic of alum, i opperas blue \itriol and alkalis, am! you say that 
in tin* existing circumstance- much cannot he expected from the existing- universities, 

bv which T understand vou to mean P n i versit ie.s as the\ are constituted at present?- 

A. Yes. 

(J . If tin* staff is increased and eontains men who can Bain young - men to apply the 
teaching of science to industries, then the position will he* altered?—.1. Yes. 

(j. Among tin* most suitable ways of developing - technological research which you 
suggest, you mention also the offering of sufficient encouragement in the shape of 
studentships and travelling scholarships, and after providing a very good technological 
institution here, you would still encourage the best of your students to go out to other 
countries with studentships and travelling scholarships to complete their education there? 

— A . Y on. 

C>. Do I understand you to be in favour of a larger number of scholars!)ips being 
instituted than me given at present, for this purpose!"—.1. Yes. 

<>. Ami you would be in favour of selection being- more carefully made than it has 
been hitherto in order to em,qre that the students who go out should secure a better 
value in return for the money that is spent in helping- them?-— A. Yes. 

Q. After dealing with tl ie development, of a number of minerals that are shipped to 
Europe from Tndia, you speak of the difficulties of shipping freights and you suggest 
that the only remedy is for the Government either to control freights or to purchase 
a number of steamers for the development of Midi external trade of magnitude as the 
export of iron-ore. You have not suggested that this iron-ore should be manufactured 
in the country itself?— A. At the end o*f niv statement, T have. 

Q. You think then that it will l»e a preferable course to adopt to find out if we 
cannot manufacture iron-ore in this country before it is shipped to other countries?— 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say that if Government, supply the capital or assist in tlie formation of a 
company, diamond mining is a better- proposition than many pioneer factories?— A. Yes. 

Q. From that statement of yours, it is a matter which should be made public and 
pressed upon the attention of Government to*see it worked out?— A. Yes. 

. Witness here gave confidential evidence . 
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.Mr. Ias Scott MacRenzik, General Manager , South India Industrials (Limited), 

Madras. 

Written Evidence. 

1 have had experience of raising capital for .Electric Light, Power and Tramway 
Schemes in the Punjab, Central India and Eastern .Bengal and Assam. 

1 nave also had experience of a similar nature in the Madras Presidency in con¬ 
nection with sugar, rice, oil and cement enterprises. 

In many cases 1 have found it dilhcult to raise capital from Indians and 1 
attribute this to the fact that owing to lack of business knowledge and distrust of his 
fellow man, the Indian capitalist prefers to follow the practice of his forefathers of 
investing his money in land ami house property rather than in industrial enterprise, 
which he regards as speculation ol' a risky order. 

In cases when a concern lias actually proved by its balance sheets that it offers 
a sound and lucrative return to shareholders, the Indian capitalist will invest his money 
in it, but he generally “ fights shy ” of any new or untried scheme, however sound it 
may actually be. 

To remove the existing difficulties of raising capital I 'would advocate that Govern¬ 
ment should — 

(1) Endeuvour to make Indian capitalists realize that, in spite of its vast natural 

resources and possibilities, India iR one of the most backward industrial 
countries in the world. «. 

(2) Endeavour to make Indian capitalists understand that Government really 

means to rentier practical and financial assistance in the development of 
industries in India. 

(3) Demonstrate and prove by actual results obtained in pioneer and demonstra¬ 

tion factories that industrial enterprises, if well conceived, established and 
managed, do offer a good and safe investment. 

In my experience as far as the Indian is concerned, capital is drawn from the 

pockets of landed proprietors and successful professional men-especially lawyers—that 

is to say from well-to-do people. 

The Indian of moderate means, who can live within his income and save money, 
does not invest it in industrial enterprise and in many ways this is not to be wondered 
at. 

Ever so many small syndicates, or private companies run by Indians, have been 
ruined solely because the proprietors spent more time in quarrelling with one another 
than in attending to their business and there have been so many examples of this that 
it is not surprising that in many eases capital has been difficult to collect. 

If, however, people knew that Government were taking a paternal, practical 
and financial interest in the promotion of industries. I have little doubt that capital 
would be readily forthcoming. 

The question of the best method of giving Government financial aid to industrial 
enterprises is a difficult one to answer shortly, us it seems to me necessary that in 
each instance where* there is a proposal of this nature, the case should he considered 
on its merits l»y the local Director and Board of Industries, who have special knowledge 
of the local conditions and the people whom it is proposed to aid. 

As a general rule, however, I consider that — 

(1) Guaranteed dividends for a limited period with or without subsequent 
refund to Government of the expenditure incurred in paying dividends at 
the guaranteed rate ; 

f2) Supply of machinery and plant on the hire purchase system; 

(3) Guaranteed Government purchase of products under special conditions and 
for limited periods ; 
are the soundest methods to employ. 

As to Government control, I consider that here again each case should be judged 
on its merits, but generally speaking the less “ official ” control thb better. 

Tf the local Director of Industries is a man who possesses the necessary knowledge, 
prestige and personality, he should be able to do all that is necessary unofficially to 
safeguard the interests of Government and at the same time produce successful com¬ 
mercial results in any pioneer or demonstration factory. 

- Tob much control, in my opinion, would tend to either disgust the would-be 
industrialist or make him lose his self reliance. 

At the same time I consider jt essential that if necessary Government should have 
the power to obsolutelv control a factory which thev are pioneering. *, 

T think it is better that Government should guide rather than control a pioneer 
factory and I strongly advocate the policy of a sympathetic H-on hand in a velvet 
glove ! 
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I consider that the desirability of publishing the results obtained by Government 
experts, whether paid by Government or not, should in every case be considered by 
the local Director and 'Board of Industries in consultation with the firm or company 
to whom the Government expert has been lent. 

As far as possible, however, 1 think 'that all results should be published. m 

1 could suggest a number of demonstration factories which might well be started 
iu this province and would recommend, amongst many others, cotton seed and other 
oil pricing and high grade jaggery factories. 

1 am not in u position to say whether the existing knowledge of the available 
resf>u rees of the country requires to be supplemented by further surveys., but 1 
tliink this is highly probable. 

At any rate I would advocate that the results and statistics which have been 
obtained up-to-date should be made more readily accessible than is the case at present. 

During the last lew years 1 have on main occasions found it difficult to obtain 
inhumation oi this nature by applying to various Government departments. 

1 think that commercial museums if they were established and administered by 
the Department ol Industries would be most useful institutions and I would suggest 
that they should be inaugurated in every town ol importance and that sales agencies 
should be established in conjoin tion with them so as 1o display tin* products of local 
industries generally and especially of minor and unorganized cottage industries. 

I would furl li'ci suggest that statistics which have been obtained us the result of 
local surveys nt the re-ouiccs of the country, agricultural, forest and mineral, should 
be available lot inspection in such museums. 

If this were done it would enable people to realize better than they are able to do 
at present what is being done in then province and what rittthl be done! 

If Government depa i t men 1 s and large commercial concerns which use imported 
articles published li»1 s ol these at tides and exhibited them in the commercial museums 
mentioned above, people would know what products are in demand and be able to act 
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At the present moment 1 venture to think that the average man knows little or 
nothing ol tin* mature or annual consumption of various contmodil ies imported by 
Government departments and huge common ial concerns. 

1 advooalo that industrial exhibitions of a popular character should be held 
periodically in the large towns ol each presidency so that buyers and sellers may be 
brought into contact with one another. 

1 consider that trade representatives to represent the whole of India in Great 
Britain, the Colonies. and iorcign countries should be forthwith appinted and X 
think it would also be as well to see what can be dime in the way* of arranging for the 
Indian Government departments to purchase the products of industrial Concerns 
which are already i-stablisbed and working in India. 

I think it would be extremely* difficult to lay* down any hard and fast policy 
regarding flic conditions which should govern the supply of mw materials by Gov¬ 
ernment on favourable terms, but I could give examples of industries, which would 
undoubtedly be benefited ii Government came to their aid in this manner. 

Below* I explain in detail a case in which Government might well come to the 
aid of a local industry in connection with the supply ol lime shells and I will therefore 
say nothing more here 

1 recommend that whenever a new industry is started Government should by 
every means in its power assist in obtaining an absolutely clean title for land taken 
up by the industrialist. 

At present to the best of my knowledge very little (if anything) is done in this 
line by Government. 

I’n my experience very little Ini', been done up to now to improve the efficiency and 
skill of Indian labourers and maistries as a class. 

Some Indian workmen have learnt a good, deal in certain mills and factories from 
the Kuropean foremen under whom they have worked, but as far as I knojv, no 
systematic attempt lias been made in this* presidency to improve the efficiency of the 
artisan class as a whole, save perhaps in the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills. 

A trades school lias recently been started in Madras in which lectures on practical 
mechanical engineering, fitting and plumbing, are being given. 

As, however, these lectures are delivered in Knglish by more or less untrained 
lecturers (i.e. men who have not been taught how’ to teach) *1 don’t think much good 
will result. 

Some while ago a committee was appointed by Die Government of Madras to con¬ 
sider the question of starting trades and .industrial schools in Miadras and Sir Clement 
Simpson (of Binnv & Co.. Dtd.), and X. strongly urged that lectures should bo 
delivered ; — 

(1) In the vernacular, 

(2) By trained lecturers, 

(3) At suitable centres and at suitable hours. . _ 

Our recommendations, however, seem to have been disregarded. 
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Of tiie 3,000 odd Indian workmen who are working under me at present I have no 
hesitation in saying that 98 per cent of the best men know practically no .English and 
certainly would' not profit by attending lectures delivered in English. 

My suggestion is thal trained teachers or lecturers, who can speak the local 
vernacular, should deliver lectures once a week or so in the evenings at the various 
large mills, works or factories in Madras and that their lectures should be made as 
practical as possible. 

Men who have worked hard all day cannot be expected to walk miles to attend 
a lecture delivered in a foreign tongue "by an unskilled lecturer. 

Tluev might (and probably would), be quite willing, however, to occasionally stay 
on an extra hour or so in the evening, in the factory in which they are employed, 
to hear a short lecture m Their own language from a practical and skilled leetxirer. 

1 have had considerable experience of training apprentices during the last ten 
years in Madras and the system which I ha\e found most successful is to compel 

all apprentices to bind themselves to work tor not less than two years. 

Jluring their 'apprenticeship they receive no pay, but when they are taken on, 
their parents or guardians ha\e to deposit a sum ol money in proportion to what they 
can reasonably afford and this money is refunded in monthly instalments if the 
apprentice works satisfactorily but not otherwise. 

I consider that if suitably arranged industrial and trades lectures could l»e 
provided, on the lines I have already iiiciit imied, all apprentices should be compelled 

to attend such lectures and sit foi an exununation e\urv few months. 

I feel strongly that industrial and trades schools should be under the control of 
the Departments ol lndiistiy. Imperial and I*io\ im-ial, ami not the Department oJ 
Education. • 

Itegarding llie training ot -upervisiiig and technical staff, as far as iny experience 
genes. the Engineering College in .Mailtas stilus sit turning- out men more suitable for the 
Public Works Department than foi comim'icial factories or triills. 

1 have found that men who have been trained in the Victoria Technical Institute, 
Bom ha v and who have also >er\cd an a p|>rcnt icesh i p. make the most useful technical 
supervisors. 

At whatever college men may lie tnininl. however. 1 consider it absolutely es¬ 
sential that tbev should also s«*i v «* an a pprent icesh ip and be made to work really hard 
and at all hours which occasion may require. 

T T uless_j» man has “ si*rv«*il his tiim* ” lie usually has no idea what working 
really means ! 

I consider it of the utmost importance that the greatest possible care should be 
exereis«*d in selecting the siiperv ising- and technical staff in Government pioneer and 
demonstration factories as the personal element counts for so much in getting things 
well and quickly done. 

Specially selected men might, with advantage, be given grants by (government 
to go to Europe to study methods of manulact ure, but not until they have proved 
their worth in India by showing that they really can trttrk f 

In this piovince tin* Department of industries is, as far as I know*, the only 
organization which exists for the development of industries. 

Government appear to have been reluctant to spend money as freely as they 
ought to have done ami I actually know of industries pioneered by the Department 
of Industries which have not progressed satisfactorily almost entirely because in¬ 
sufficient funds were granted . * 

If industrial development is really to be encouraged, Government must make up 
its mind to spend and occasionally lose money and show confidence in its Directors of 
Industries. 

If Government does not show confidence in its own men. liow can the public 
be expected to do so ? 

I am of opinion that tin* best olganization fin- the future development of' industi-ies 
in the Madras Presidency would be a Board composed as follows: — 

*(1) Tire Director of Industries, 

(2) The Secretary and Treasurer of the Presidency Bank, 

(3) The President of the Corporation of Madras, 

* (4) and (5) Two members nominated by ^tlie Madras Chamber of Commerce. 

All except the Director of Industries 'would be honorary officials and the Board 
would be merely an Advisory Board, on whose advice the local Government would 
act and grant funds with as little- delay as possible. 

"Whenever iv*-essary new, schemes or projects could be referred, for advice or 
expert opinion, to the Imperial Department of Industries, w’hieh T describe hereafter, 
but the important thing to aim at is to avoid the awful delay which exists at present 
in obtaining tfie necessary sanction and funds to start a new scheme. 

* Once a scheme Jhas be?n approved of by the provincial Board of Industries ii 
-should be sanctioned by the provincial Government and started without any delay 
whetever. 
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In my opinion tlie Importance of selecting suitable men to, be Directors of 
industries cannot possibly be overrated. 

1 consider that a Director’s qualifications should be as follows: — 

(1) Me should have served an apprenticeship in a works mill or factory in Great 

Britain or on the Continent. • 

(2) He should have spent two or three years at a University and taken a degree 

or diploma in engineering or science.* 

(3) He should subsequently have had ut least ten years’ practical and commer¬ 

cial experience in an industrial company in India and actually shown 

what he can do. 

(4) He should have a good knowledge of the province, the people, and the 

language or lanugages of the province in which he is to be Director of 

Industries 

(5) He should bo a man of marked personality and full of well balanced energy 

and enthusiasm. 

It may be dillienlf at first to secure the services of men possessing all these varied 
<jua!ifioatioiiH, but if Government offer n suitable salary, I nave little doubt that the 
right men will be forthcoming. 

1 strongly deprecate the .appointment of 11011 -cxpert officials to be Directors of 
Industries, as 1 know, from what people have, actually told me, that such men would 
inspire little or no confidence amongst would-be Indian industrialists. 

In order to correlate the separate activities of the various provinces, as regards 
the development of industries, 1 would most strongly advocate the formation of an 
Imperial department under a single head. 

J express my views further on this subject under section below. . 

Instead r>f endeavouring to answer in detail the numerous questions suggested 
under this heading, I will merely say that I feel very strongly indeed that every 
sort and kind of pro\ incial organization, technical, commercial and educational 
relating in any way v\ hatsoever to the encouragement of industrial development, 
should be directed and guided by an Imperial department with which it should keep 
in close and intimate touch. 

If such an Imperial department (consisting of the right men) with wide* 
powers and ample funds were in alien rated, I feel confident that it would co-ordinate 
and prevent the existing unnecessary overlapping of, and friction between, provincial 
Detriments of Industry. Government Technical, Scientific and Commercial Intelli¬ 
gence Departments, technological institutes, university colleges, colleges of commerce 
and trades or industrial schools, etc. 

At the present moment, although there is a Director of Industries, the Madras 
Department of Industries is really controlled by one of the four members of the Madras 
Government Council, that is to say, by a man who lias a hundred and one other 
tilings to attend to and who although doubtless an able man. has no special, technical 
or commercial qual i Meat ions or experience to guide him. 

This state of affairs seems to me to he fundamentally wrong ! 

If Indian industries are to be successfully pioneered and developed by Govern¬ 
ment. T consider that it is above all else essential that men of suitable qualifications and 
experience should be chosen to control and administer industrial departments, whether 
Imperial or Provincial. 

I also consider it ubsolutelv necessary that such men should be allowed to work 
without undue interference from people who have no technical or commercial 
q ual i float i on s. 

A provincial Government which is in close, intimate and sympathetic touch with 
the local Director and Board of Industries and also with the Imperial Department of 
Scientific Experts would, 1 am sure, produce good results in a comparatively short 
time. 

There must, however, be complete co-operation and a determination to get things 
d*>ne without undue delay or haggling over a few’ rupees ! 

T consider that such journals are excellent and can only suggest that they 
should he distributed more freely. , 

Monographs or bulletins on industrial development, such as' those which ar^ 
published in Mysore by the Director of Industries and Commerce, would, in my 
opinion, produce good results if they were more widely circulated: 

I mention the Mysore bulletins because they are written 1 in a very readable form 
and in such a way that they can be understood by people of ordinary intelligence, 
who do not possess any special technical knowledge. 

I have no experience of Government certificates of quality in this country, but 
it seems to me that there can he no doubt that such certificates would be of great 
value to any company or individual producing a really good product. * , 

A great deal of adulteration of locally manufactured and imported goods goes cm 
in Madras at present and I strongly advocate the use of the penal law to stop such- 
practices. 
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It Government appointed inspectors and analysts to work in conjunction with the 
local Department of Industries, 1 have very little doubt that good results would be 
obtained. 

At present, so far as I know, practically nothing is done to prevent or even 
minimize adulteration. 

Owing amongst other things to the great shortage of wagons which exists at present 
and which, to the best of my belief, has always existed to some extent, railway 
companies in India are hindered fronp. assisting industrial development as much as 
they might. 

I would advocate that the Railway linard should be approached by the Indian 
Industrial Commission to. see if some remedy eannot be found for the existing 
difficulties. 

.Excellent wagons can be made unit are made in India ami yet there is always a 
shortage. 

As far as I know a few surveys have been made in the Nilgiri hills and schemes 
have been drawn up, but nothing lias actually yet been accomplished. 

From my knowledge of the Madras Presidency, I am of opinion that there are 
great possibilities of developing hydro-electric power sehemes. if the natural resources 
of the country were to be thoroughly investigated and reported on by experts. 

Taking into account w.liat lias been done in this direction in Mysore and in 
Bombay, not to mention other srhemes on a smaller scale in other parts of India, 
there ought to be no great difficulty in raising the necessary capital, if schemes are 
properly worked out and suitably put before the public. 

A supply tj electric energy itt cheap 1 sites would naturally have a beneficial effect, 
upon industrial development especially in the Madras Presidency where coal is so 
expensive. 

The only criticism I have to make is that it is difficult to obtain information 
quickly regarding timber for industrial purposes. 

Some while ago, in connecth n with a pencil factory which my company were 
contemplating starting we had great, difficulty in obtaining precise and definite in¬ 
formation as to the quantity of timber which we could obtain and the rate which we 
would have to pay for it. 

I have no personal complaint to make regarding competition of Jail industries, 
but I know of many firms who complain bitterly about it. 

My complaint is that Public Works Department Stores and Workshops compete 
with private Engineering Finns like the Beehive Foundry, Messrs. Massey & Co.’s 
Works and our own Reliance Foundry and Engineering Works. 

T understand that the Indian Engineering Association are bringing this matter 
to the notice of the Commission and I will therefore say nothing further save that I 
think that competition of this kind is most undesirable. 

Regarding an industry in which I am actively concerned am] engaged, viz., the 
manufacture of Portland Cement, I would suggest that Government should assist 
matters in connection with the supply of the most important raw material which is 
used Damelv, lime shells. 

In Madras shells used for the manufacture of lime are excavated from certain 
areas which belong to Government. 

These areas are periodically put tip to auction with the result that one can 
never be sure what one will have to pay. 

During the last ten years, very largely on account of the auction evil the 
price of shells in Madras lias practically doubled and although I have laid the whole 
case before Government very fully indeed, they have up to now’ actually done nothing 
to help us beyond promising to look into the matter and trv to devise a scheme to 
put right what they see is a real grievance. 

It seems to me that this is an obvious case in which Government should forthwith 
assist a local industry by supplying raw materials on reasonably favourable terms or at 
•any rate at a fixed price for a long period of years. 

My experience suggests to me a large number of new industries for which India 
seems peculiarly suited on account of its resources in raw materials labour and 
market, but I would here mention only a few namely : — 

(a) Wood distillation. 

(b) The manufacture of alkalies. 

(c) The manufacture of drugs. 

(d) The manufacture of railway plant and rolling- stock, textile .,nd mill ma¬ 

chinery and machine tools. 

Although I understand that the fiscal question and the evil results of emigration 
Are outside the scope of the Commission's enquiry, I venture to put on record that 
ra my opinion, it is almost impossible for these things to be overlooked if the industrial 
-development of India is to make rtipid progress. 
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finally 1 would like to say once more that in my opinion if Government really 
*7o encourage industries, it must be prepared to spend money reasonably fy ee J 


menu. - 

without expecting results too soon 
In plain language I would 
joh thoroughly or leave it alone! 


commend that Government should either do the 


Orac Evidence, i22tfu January 191 7. 

Mr. ('. E. /sf'iv. — (J. WitJx reference to what you say about'financing agencies, to what 
extent <lo banks go into llie accounts and general arrangements of the class of concern 
tliat they would Ik- likely to finance* at present?'— A. I should say that the I3ank of 
IVl adias—the only hank that I have experience oi here—would he the only bank which 
deals with lliis sort of scheme and would go into the scheme very thoroughly. 

fj When you su\ “ this sort of scheme ” what do you mean ; my question had 
reference to the ordinary sort of proposition that is put up at present by managing agent 
fiuus of repute*'—.!. In tin- case; of big firms like Jfinny & Co. 1 don’t think the bant 
would bother very much, as if a man like Sir Clement Simpson considered that a 
project was sound, there would not he much difficulty in the bank satisfying them - 
n el\os that- it was and they would finance as far as the Act allowed. 

fj. lining a -'t<-p further than that, supposing a proposition is put, forward by a 
concern which is not bucked b\ a house of some repute, so that they could take 
things for granted, hut at (In- same time the scheme looks promising, 'and they decide 
to go into it. tn what extent do they go into it. and by what, means?— A. They do not 
finance brick- and mortal and much inerv ; they are precluded by the Bank Act : 
t hey can only finance stocks 

(J Will they provide working capital of that kind to a show that was going to start 
but hud not actually started?—. I . It depends of course : hut they might in certain cirou in¬ 
stances. 

(J. \\ hat steps would tln-y take, and what agency would they employ, to assure 
1 bemselx es that it was all right? .1. They would probably write to their local agent. 
The hitter would go to the concern i'self and see w hat the Value of the land and build¬ 
ing and machinery was and what sort of people they were. Then the bank would 
finance up to a X?0 per cent margin. The borrower’s godowns are locked up and the 
keys kept- in charge of the bank’s agent. 

<J. That is to sav, their investigation would be a business investigation, not a 
technical one?—. I. Yes. business and accounts. 

(J. (>f course an accountant would go through their books?— A. Yes. 

(). No bank in this country, as far as you know, lias any agency for making 
technical investigat ions ?—.-1 . Not as far as T know. 

(J. Supposing we had, as you suggest, either industrial banks, or industrial sides to 
existing hanks, and it was suggested to them that they should finance a proposition 
which had been approved by the Government Department of Industries—I mean a 
properly constituted Department ol Industries—do you think that the banks would bo 
prepared to rely on the opinion and report of the Government Department of Indus¬ 
trie-. or would they require some expert technical agency of their own ?— A. They migEt 
possibly do so, but not necessarily if there were a well-const it uted Department of In¬ 
dustries and a Board'; they would possibly have more faith in the man they appoint 
themselves, hut it would be rather difficult for that man to he an expert in everything. 

(J. It would he practical ly impossible, unless they confined themselves to one'or two. 
industries?—.!. I think so. Tf they were dealing through the local Department of 
Industrie- who were in touch with the Imperial department, they could, working 
together, get expert opinion on almost any subject, and having got that and having gone 
into the accounts, they would then be able to say whether they were justified in financing 
the concern or not. , 

Q. Supposing a concern was started on its own, without the imprimatur of the De¬ 
partment of Industries, and the bank had occasion to ask for the services of one ‘of 
these* experts, do you think that that perhaps might tend to give confidence in the 

Government agenc y by Laving experience of working with it on its own accountP_ A. X 

think so. 

Q. With reference to the question of land policy ; you recommend that whenever 
a new industry is started. Government should by every mean s in its power assist in. 
obtaining an absolutely clean title for land taken up by the industrialist. Is that a 
serious difficulty in this presidency?—.4. Oh yes, T know lots of cases ; own company- 
for instance has been worried in all sorts of ways, because when some of its concerns 
were started, sufficient effort was not made to get an absolutely clean title from the- 
beginning. — 
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Q. It that because of peculiar proprietary or tenancy rights, or from a defect in the 
IbarF A.. They vary bo much in different parts of the Draaidency. On the West Coast, 
^nd is held under a most extraordinary set of rules which, do dot obtain here. They 
** different parts of the presidency, and are very complicated and dilficnlt to 

understand. 

This is a difficulty which is felt more or less acutely in different parte of India 
sometimes on account oi the Government Tenancy i_jaw and sometimes because of the 
way in which the law has been utilised by the public. Obviously it would be out of 
the question for any man who wanted' to start an industry to come along* and ask 


or whoever it may be. should not look into the question and help the man, once he 
established the fact that be was a bona fide would be industrialist. 

Q. You could have the bona fid*? of the proposition investigated by the provincial 
Department of Industries*— A. Yes, and they would have to go to the land officials. 

Q. 1 mean as regards the industry itself, they would investigate that first of all P_ 

A . Yes. 

Q- If they gave it a clean certificate, then you would say Government should go to 
fairly considerable lengthsP— A. Yes, I do. 

Q Would von recommend an extension of the existing T,nnd Acquisition ActP-— 
A Yes. I would, if it is feasible. 

Q. How dcryou tliink that would be regarded by the public* ; do you think it would 
be resented by ajiy large class of people ?-—A . It is difficult to say. 

. Q • ^°u speak of the training of apprentices ; these apprentices work for you, sav 
toi not less than two years ; what sort of eniployment could you then put them 
on to P A. They run g e t on quite well ; they rise to be foremen 01 * supervisors. They 

might rise to anything. We have cases of men who have risen to l>e managers. 

When they first join they are put on to any odd job which cm tails hard work ! 

Q What does it amount to in pay? A. A man win. had done well during his 

two years would start from anything like 8 to II* annas per clay or more if ho were 
worth it. 

Q. What type of man is the apprentice when he crimes to you ; what, has he bad 

in the way of education? A. Very little education practically, no education at all, 

some men make good fitters. 

Q. These arc* men of the* fitter type generally ?—A Yes. Tn jute mills, we find jungly 
people do.bettor. If a man’s father ha* been a weaver or spinner, or whatever it may 
be, his son comes into the mill and works two yenrs without pay. He would, however, 
iiemouch better if h ■ had reariveil education. 

Q- These men do actually rise in praetiee to prettv decent jobs?- A. Yes, nuite 

decent jobs. T hove one man within mv knowHdn-e in Madras who has risen from 

heinR a switch-board attendant to manatrer of a rice mill on T?s. 850 per month, but 
he was a very exceptional man, and you could not. take him as a standard 
• Q. Was he u man who had worked as an overseer?— A. Yes, on electric tramways. 
He had been an inspector. We only get a few of these men, and X wish we could get 
more. Generally men educated in Bombay are well spoken of. _ 

Q’ ^ ou state the qualifications of the Director of Industries, and admit the 
difficulty of getting men of that type. You say “ if Government offer a suitable 
salary, 1 have little doubt that the right men will be forthcoming.** What would 

r y °*V WOuld a “ un , like that A. Its. 2,500 a month, rising to 

Ra. 3,500 a month, or something like that. b 

Q. I urn not quite clear about what your idea is as to the relation of the provincial 
Government to the local Department of Industries and the Imperial Department of In¬ 
dustrial. Experts IIow does the provincial Government come in P In some things yon want 
the provincial department to 1* in direct touch with the Imperial department P—4 I 
think that all three parties oupht to he in touch. This is a rouph idea. The Director 
geta a scheme in his need, and works it out fullv after froinw into everyth in c os far 
as he can He then puts it before an Advisory Board which consists partly of Gov¬ 
ernment officials, and partly of business men They jro into it and say it i, feasible 
ZJX ” ” hey u in - tt particular case, the' T,„oal Govem- 

iT^edtbLvmVjhY 8 ° me J’^lT do,,1 ? t . ,n "P»te of the Board bavin .7 recommended 

it. and they miljft want gome further opinion or advice They are rt liberty to refer* 
to the Imperial department, or they could direct the Director of Industries to doZ 
Tkerpwhould all^ jrork in close and intimate touch. 

. Q. Close contact sometimes creates a certain omonnt of friction ; sopposino—as ft 

^.iTThiTj'w;, a e o^T;™^J-« T,er,al ^P?rtment bad a very decide^ idea^hst a 
oMtaro tiling was a good proposition, and the Do cal Government did not like it *- 

6 
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which was going to carry the day ?— A. You come back to the fundamental idea of who 
holds the purse strings ; the Local Government have got to pay ; you cannot eliminate 
them ! 

Q. No difficulty would arise unless the Imperial department were in a position to 
move the Government of India to press the Local Government about it?— A. Quite so. 

Q. The point is, should the Local Government’s opinion on a point of that sort, 
after having everyl>ody'B views before it, be more or less final ; is it desirable to have 
free interference on the part of the Government of India in cases like this or not? — A. 
It is rather difficult to answer your question without having a specific case before 
me. I can imagine a case in which the opinion of the Local Government being final, 
might not be at all desirable. 

Q. fn tilings of Imperial importance, like the manufacture of aluminium?— A . 

Yes. 

Q. Bui in a small show, do you think that the Local Government should hold the 
day?— A. Yes, I think so, generally speaking. 

Q. That is to say things should be run pretty much on existing lines ; you don't 
want, any special departure from existing relations between the Imperial and Local 
Governments in this respect?— A. No. except thnt I think it as well that there should 
be us little non-expert- interference as possible. 

Mr. A. Ohatterton. — Q. You state that, you have had considerable experience of 
training apprentices in connection with the engineering works belonging to your 
firm ?—A . Y es. 

Q. Does that apply also to tin* other factories under the control of your firm?— A . 
It does. 

Q. Have you apprentices in the jute mills?— A. Yes. 

(J. Is it bn the engineering side or the textile side?— A. The textile side. 

(). Have you got them in the lice mills too?— A. Y"es, we have a few of themi 
in each of the concerns. 

Q. Including the pottery at Bangalore?— A'. Not the pottery at Bangalore. We 
used to have them there, but the place is now run on contract. 

Q. Were you a member of the Committee which was appointed to consider the 
question of industrial education ?— A. X was. 

Q. Did you approve of the scheme that was put up to the Madras Government?— 
A. No, Sir Clement Simpson and I put in a dissenting minute. 

Q. I am referring to an earlier scheme than that ; one for the establishment of 
apprentices in the engineering works in the northern part of Madras. The apprentices 
were to be given stipends by the Government, and the Government was to build a 
small technical school somewhere in the neighbourhood, so that these apprentices could 
get. technical education. Were you on that Committee?—*4. Yes. 

Q. And you did not approve of it?— A. I did. 1 thought you meant the last 
Committee to wliieli T make reference, in my report. 

Q. Do you think that this method of training artisans, etc., is preferable to the 
establishment, of industrial schools at various places which are not worked under 
factory conditions?—-.4. I certainly think so, T think the more they work under 
practical factory conditions, the better. • 

Q. Have you had much to do with the Department of Industries in Madras, in con¬ 
nection with the development of industries here?— A. Yes, T have been in intimate 
touch with it for many years now. 

Q. I understand you are associated with the Department of Indust rie s in a 
scheme for making lime bricks, which is being carried out* in your Cement Works? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. Could you tell us under what conditions that scheme worked?— A. The arrange¬ 
ment is roughly this, that the plant was purchased by Government and erected at our 
Cement Works. We were to supply the raw materials consisting of sand and lime 
at cost price, and Government were to erect the plant and run it for a year, „at the 
end of which time, if we came to the 'conclusion that the proposition was a com¬ 
mercial one, we were to have the first refusal of the plant ; in other words, we were at 
liberty to take it over at the price Government had paid for i$, but owing to the 
way in which the plant 1ms been run. - we have come to no conclusion whatever, and 
at the present moment it is shut down altogether. " - 

Q. Shut down permanently or temporarily?— A. I believe temporarily. Govern¬ 
ment have sent a man to get hold of the details os to what ought to be done. They 
have sent the Assistant Director of Industries to Colombo to investigate. It might 
be taken as an example of how Governntent should not proceed to pioneer industries ! 

T>r._E. Hopkinson. — Q. You suggest that the presidency banks, such as the Bank of 
Madras, should have an industrial side supported bv Government and forked in con¬ 
junction with the local Department of Industries. You have told us that the constitu¬ 
tion of the Presidency Banks should be altered in .order to permit of their financing 
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— Th© present rules under which they work 
are such that they could not advance money for what I coll bricks, mortar and machi- 
nery. They could only advance money to finance stocks. 

Q. Is it your idea that the funds of the bank should be available for this purpose P— 
A.. It is a Government bank ; it is only o matter of opening a new depar tm ent with a 
new side to it. 

Q. You propose to use the deposits for the purpose?— A. I do not mean public 
money' ; it would be purely Govenment money. That is more a question for Sir 
Bernard Hunter to answer. My' proposal is * that, the banks, bv whatever means 
they find convenient, should supply the funds to finance industries to a much wider 
extent than they do no\y, provided they are given u clean bill of health by the 
T>epartment of Industries. 

Q. Have you considered how that should be worked?— A. No, I have not. 

Q. You have not compared this suggestion which you have made with the sug¬ 
gestion that there should he separate industrial banks?— A. Mv idea wias, in suppestiiip 
Presidency Banks, that it. was a sort ol‘ semi-Govcrnment bank, and without, going 
into the details of the subject on which 1 am not an expert, T simply laid down’ 
rouphlv the idea T had for making finance available for sound concerns. I did not go 
into bankinp details nor am I competent, to do so. 

I I on’hi r Sir It. N. A/ooAerjct . — Q. The Presidency Banks are not Government 
banks ?—A . They' are semi-Government banks. 

Q. Government has no control over the management of the banks?— A. The 
Public Debt Office is at the bank. 

Q. That haft nothing to do with the bankinp?- A. I know that tliev are controlled 

by a Chairman and Board of Directors. 

Jjr. K. Hopkinson. — Q. Would they not object to your scheme?— A. I don’t see 
why they should. We ha\e started a co-operative scheme in the Tanjore district 
for people who mill paddy. They can obtain money on reasonable terms. I do not 
see why- it should not po further. 

Q. The reason why the Presidency' Banks would object is that tlie security would 
be deficient?- A. Then Government would have to step in and risk something. 

Q. Do you mean tlmt Government should back the Presidency Banks?_ A In 

so far as this particular difficulty is concerned, yes. 

, . ^ think your proposal is more far-reaching ?— A. It is simply an idea, the 

details of which 1 am not competent to work out. 

_ Q- Von suggest Ihe need of n hydro-electric power surrey for the whole of India 1 '_ 

A. les. 

Q. Have you yourself, within your jK-rsonal experience, found the need of such 
a survey ; have you ever lmd occasion to look out for water power, and not known 
where to find it ?—A . Yes. 

Q. Such n survey would l>e a very expensive matter ; do you think that the 
Government, of India would Ik* juslified in attempting Ttf — A. T think they would 
judging by the concerns which are already established and doing so well such as 
the Cautery scheme and the Bombay scheme. The Jhelum scheme is not doing 
so well in the Punjab, but that was badly thought out and put through in the 
beginning. net thinking so much of big places like Calcutta and Bombay 

There ere small places like Ootaoamund where it might be possible to generate electric 
energy and convey it down to Coimbatore which is an industrial centre It is a 
great blessing in Bangalore. They get their energy there under half a anna per unit. 

We pay at our Madras Cement Works 1.10 annas per unit. 

Q- There is no doubt about the advantage of hydro-electric power, hut what I 
want to get at is the advantage of a hydro-electric powet- survey ; is it really in the 
interests of the country that a large sum should lie spent in carrying that out, or 
should it be left to private enterprise?— A. I don’t think so. I think we have seen 
enough of things being left to themselves, and it is time Government stepped in 
and stnjed things .up. People would then say there is power actually available in 
such and such a spot, and if we can start a factory near that spot, we would get our 
energy at bo much per.unit. T think it is most important. 8 

■ Do y™ know what has been done in countries like Norway and Sweden P— Q. 

I could not tell yon hut in Switzerland every little town has its hydro-electric scheme 
ns a y carrieil one out for the Government of Eastern Bene-al aiul A ssn.m at. 


QViliono ttt„ v„; U _ _ . ■—, —_- . Hwi^ui uiiti ssain at 

Shillong. We built some weirs, took the lowest rainfall, etc. We got a rough idea 


Eastern Bengal .and Assam at 

what power was available. 

,, Q- How leng did that survey take ?—A. About five months, and I was doing 
other work as well. ® 

_ HoW man y surveyors had youP— A. I had a party of 40 people, including 
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Hon’bl* Sir R. N - Mookerjee. — Q. You. say, “ I would advocate that the Tfinilwj 
Board should be approached L»y the Indian Industrial Commission to see if seme remedy 
cannot be found tor the existing- difficulties.” it is not your idea that there should 
be a separate wugon company ?—A. les, if it will supply wagons. If they have not 
got the money, there is an end of it, but if it is simply a question of making the wagons, 
the wagons can be made out here. 'J he value of Government stores imported into India 
every year was so astonishing that 1 could hardly believe it, viz., lie. G84 millions 
last year. .Probably one-third of that consists of things that could be made out here. 

I recently saw the wagons that Burn & Co. are m&king. 

Q. They were all made of imported material? — A. Yen, but Tata’B people are going 
to roll plates b’-fore very long and they roll sections now. 

CJ. But up to now it is done with imported material?— A. Yes. I don’t quite 
follow your question. 

CJ. Some of the* witnesses suggested to us tlmt there should be a wagon company?— 
A. Burn & Co., are for the time being a wagon company. They make wagons which 
the railway companies buy. 

Q. What T mean is—suppose a certain company keep in stock, say 200 wagons 
ready at Howrah or Allahabad, and any people wanting wagons,' would hire them?— 
A. T had not thought of any hiring scheme. 

President .— (J. You have not met 'Sir It. N. Mookerjee’s point. You said that 
“ excellent wagons can be made and are made in India, and yet there is always a 
shortage.” Put the sentence the other way, 44 excellent wagons e.an be made and are 
made in • England, and yet there is a shortage.” "What difference does it. make whether 
you put “ in India ” or 44 in England.” Have you got a definite proposal to make 
with reference to the making of wagons in India?— A. The Hail way llourd should be 
approached fo see if the Government have not got any money to spare to encourage 
wagon making in India. 

f/on'h/e Sir f\. .V. .1 fottkerjee .— Q. That is a financial question ; und haB nothing to 
do with whether Burn & Co., or anyone else are making wagons?— A. True, but my 
object is to try to get more wagons, by some means or other and at the present moment 
especially every effort should, T think, be made to encourage wagon building in India. 

Hon'hie Sir Fazulhhoy ('urn ruhhoy .— Q. In regard to apprentices, you bind them 
for two years and do you pay them anvthing ?—A . Nothing. 

Q. Then after being apprenticed for two years what pay do you start them on?— 
A. It depends on the particular man ; a man may get He. 1 or As. 12 per day or more 
^cording to l»is worth. 

Q. What are those apprentices ; do they learn something or work like common 
workmen?— A. They work like common workmen, assisting in the shops. 

Q. Ho you think if you had an institution like the Victoria Technical Institute 
in this presidency you would get the students to go there?— A. It is rather difficult 
to say. Most people here like to be vakils and talkers rather than workers! 

Q. Don’t they get employment here?— A. Yes. They get employment. That is why 
wo are so thankful wh»*n we get any of these men from Bombay or elsewhere. Two 
or three of the best men I have were Tanjore people who went to Bombay to be trained. 

President. — Q. Do urn think that if we had a similar institution run on similar 
lines in this presidency, it would be succes-ful?—A. Yes. 

Hon'hie Sir Pazulhhoy C it r run hhoy .— Q. Then about the Board of Industries, you 
say it should consist also of 44 Two members nominated by the Madras Chamber of 
Commerce.” You mean one from the .English Chamber and one from the Indian 
Chamber?— A. I was not thinking of the Indian Chamber, lmt I would have no objection 
to one from each Chamber. ^ 

Q. Then at the beginning of your note you say that ever so many private com¬ 
panies run by Indians have been ruined solely because the proprietors spent more 
time in quarrelling with one another than in attending to their business?— A. 1 have 
had examples of that within my own experience. 

Q. They quarrel when their management is bad ; or do they tommence from the 
beginning?— A. I don't specify whether it is in the beginning. 

Q. My point iH this ; I want to know whether they quarrel over the management 
of the concern, because every man who i» engaged in the concern wants to manage it, 
or what?— A. Yes, they won't leave it to anyone or trust each other, hence the quarrels. 

Sir P. H. Stewart. — Q. Are you a director of the Bank of Madras?— A. No. 

Q. Does Government appoint any director to the Bank of MadrasP— A. I could-not 

tell you, but T think not. 

Q. You say it is partly a Government bank P^—A. I always so regarded*ii. I may be 

wroncr, in view of what I)r. JTopkinson has said. It is generally regarded as a. concern 

in which Government is very much interested. 
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€£. WUb ike Bank of Madras advances money to finance stocks, it still wants two 
zxsunss?— A. Yes. Except in special cases. 

That limits the number ol people who can get that assistance?— A. Yes. 

Q. Would you propose to alter that, if you had an industrial side to the bank?— 
A'. 1 think so. I deliberately did not say so because 1 um not an expert in banking. I 
think however the whole Bunk Act might be modified and made uure eiuslic. 

Q. You say, “ In my opinion, pioneer factories should be closed if, after experi 
technical and commercial investigation, it is shown conclusively that they cannot be 
successfully run on commercial lines, aftd they should be handed over to private capita¬ 
lists or companies as soon as a new industry (find not our fuirttcuiar factory) has been 
well and firmly established.” l)o you mean that one particular facti ry would not 
necessarily prove th«* case?—1. T mean that there should be no hurry in handing over 
a pioneer factory, the idea being to establish industries. My theory' is that one factory 
does not make an industry. (iovernment should not be in a hurry to close tip, hoping 
that other factories would start. Now factories could benefit by the experience which 
was gained in the original factory, and especially by getting trained men. 

Q. There would have to l»e a business side from the very' beginning ; do you think it 
would be a good thing if (iovernment went to business people and said ” You do the 
business part of it and we shall supply the financial and expert aid ” ; or do you think 

Government should do it all? A. I think Government should do it all if they' get. the 

right men. The whole thing depends upon getting the right man for Director of 
Industries. 

Q. With .reference to your proposal regarding the Board of Industries you ha\o 
qualified your answer to a certain extent by saving you would put in one member from 
the Indian Oliaftiber of Gommcrce. Why do you suggest tlie President of the Corpora¬ 
tion of Madras?— A. Because I think he would be a very useful man to have fin the Board, 
especially in connection with property and leases. Such a man is almost invariably 
a picked man of good general experience. 

Q. In regard to your qualifications for tlx* Director ; don’t you think that is a 
” Council of Perfection ” ; will von have any chance of getting stud) a man?— A. You 
must have an ideal to strive after. 

Q. Do you say that tlie pay should be Tls. 2,500?—.-1. You would not get a suitable 

man for less. 

Q- Do you think it. would answer at all to have a sort of service from which th r ’se 
men should be recruited, on the same lines as the Imperial Customs Service ; would that, 
help to attract them?— A. It might! I would however sooner have men who had been 
through the practical side in commercial concerns. 

Q. liut they would be worth a lot of money' by that time?—.1. I dare say they would. 
If Government is not going to spend money freely, it is not worth while doing any¬ 
thing at all. 1 don’t see how he would get as good a training as on tlie lines I have 
laid down. 

Q. Have you got four. Members of tlie Executive Council here?— A. Yes, the 
Governor and three Members. Tlie Governor has a portfolio himself. 

(2 - Alxiut monographs anil bulletin** on industrial development, would it help to 
publish them in the vernacular in this presidency where there is a much wider knowl¬ 
edge of English?— A. I think so, because many of the industrial people cannot read or 
write anything except in their own language. 

Q. Could any particular use be made of tlie vernacular press in that way ; would 
they print short articles?- A. I think so. 

Q. That would distribute the information more widely?— A. Yes. T think that is 
quite sufficient, in addition to these bulletins. 

Q. With reference to Government competition with private enterprise, have you got 
any specific instance that you would like to give us in confidence?— A. Yes. T will 
giw one in confidence. 

(Witness subsequently sent a specific instance which is confidential.) 

Tion’hlc Pandit. M. M. Malaviya. — Q. You speak here of the difficulty of raising 
capital from Indians, and you attribute it to the lack of business knowledge and tlx* 
distrust of their fellow men ?—A . That is my opinion. 

• Q. Bo you .tliink" that if a Bureau of Information were established, which supplied 
information to the public regarding the possibilities of commercial enterprises, that 

would improve matters?- A. I think that, would lie a help. T suggest something of the 

sort in my note. 

Q. And you say that if people knew that Government were taking a paternal, prac¬ 
tical and financial interest in the promotion of industries, you have little doubt that 
capital would *be readily forthcoming. Is that the. crux of the whole matter, so far 
as the Government is concerned?— A. My opinion is that capital would be found if the 
people saw that Government was really taking an interest. 
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Q. The particular form in which this could be done is a matter of detail, but ths- 
mu in point is that the people should see that the Government is taking o practical 
interest in promoting industries?— A. Quite so. 

Q. You say about pioneer factories, that Government shouhj make it clear that their 
policy is to promote industrial prosperity generally, and not the individual prosperity 
of any particular concern. How would you wish it to be done?— A. What I meant to- 
convey was this, that Government should not purchase things from one of their own 
pioneer factories, unless the quality and the price of the article fully justified it. 
They should not show any favour thereby making it clear that they don't want to 
establish one model factory only but a new industry ; one factory to help—a parent 
factory lor other factories to spring from. 

(J. Should the Government pioneer factory be regarded as a rival to any concern?— 
A. 1 would avoid coni petition as far as possible, except in special cases. Healthy com¬ 
petition is sometimes good. If Government had all the latest machinery, they might 
be able to turn out things better than any oilier factory that was not keeping things 
up-to-date ; but as a general rule there should be an absence of competition. 

Q. Except to keep up a high standard?— A. Yes. 

Q. You suggest the creation of an industrial side to the Presidency Banks. If there 
is any difficulty felt in creating an industrial side to the Presidency Banks, w-ould not 
your object be served if a separate institution was established?— A. I only suggested the 
Presidency Bank because* I thought it was a semi-Government concern. 

Q. The Government help it with a great deal of money without interest—70 lakhs 
and morfi and it is the bank in which fio\eminent makes its own deposits. But it may 
be that as it is constituted under the* Act it cannot support industrial enterprises in the 
sense in which you uant it to do ; hut your object would be gained if *a separate bank 
was started and supported by Government. If -Government, put some of its money 
into the new bank and guaranteed interest up to 4 or 5 per cent that would show 
to the public that Government was taking an interest in the bank. Ho you think 
then that, the public would subscribe to tlie funds of the bank P— A . Yes. 

Q. "Would you recommend the issuing of debentures?— A. Yes, I think that is a 
good idea. 

Q. "Would you have branches of this bank in the different districts of the provinces, 
in industrial centres ; or do you think one bank at the capital of the Presidency would 
be sufficient ?—A . 1 have got an idea that branches would be good ; but this is a question 
flint a banker could answer better than I could. T think brunches 'would be desirable 
ar> far as I know. 

Q. You say that the lee which tlie Government should charge for the services of their 
expert should be determined by its proportion to tlie financial position of the company 
oi individual to whom the expert is lent?— A. I meant that more to refer to private 
individuals. Supposing* a man lias a good idea in his head, and he comes along to 
the Director of Industries and asks for his assistance or the loan of an expert and he 
shows that lie is really a poor man. Tf a heavy lee were suggested, it might put him off. 

Q. So your object is that the fee should be reasonably small in the ease of small' 
industries, but you do not advocate a heavy fee in tlie case of nny industryP— A. T^o, 1 
do not. 

Q. You suggest demonstration factories for cotton seed and other oil pressing and* 
liigli grade jaggery factories, but don’t you think that if the Director of Industries 
interested himself in these, and published information showing how these could be 

made profitable, private capital would lie forthcoming to take up these enterprises?- 

14. It might, but if lie actually set up n factory to work, a really up-to-date jaggery 
making plant, for instance and if people could see how economically jaggery could 
be made with modern machinery, I feel confident that there would be a great future 
before it. 

Q. And there would be no loss to the Government P—.4. I don't see why there should 
be any loss. 

Q. You suggest that whenever a new -industry is started, Government shoulcl, by 
every means in its power, assist in obtaining an absolutely clean title for land taken 
up by the industrialist? It may not be within the power even \>f Government to 
guarantee that but are there not plots belonging to Government leases of which could, 
be given for industrial purposes?— A . An extension of the Band Acquisition Act might J>e 
made, by which Government could, if necessary, step in and help the budding in¬ 
dustrialist to get hold of land with a clean title. 

Q. Remember that the interests of private owners have to receive full consideration^ 
and that there may be legal difficulties which cannot be got over. I s there not sufficient 

land belonging to Government in Madras which oould be leased to industrialists?- 

1 'A . I am not in a position to give you an answer that is worth very muclf.. 

Q. You say that very little has'been done in your experience to improve the effici¬ 
ency and skill of Indian labourers. Why is it ; is it because the matter has not. 
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.received attention or is there any difficulty in the way of taking steps to improve their 
•efficiencyP— A. I could not tell you why no steps huve been taken. My experience is 
that Indian workmen are extremely good if they are handled properly. 

Q. Have you found that lack of elementary education is an obstacle to their progress P 
- A. Yes, very greatly so. 

Q. In your opinion, if they had received some elementary education, they would be 
more efficient workmen?—*4. I am sure of it, they could rise to greater things and be 
much more useful. 

Q. Do you think that factories vvefuld be willing to bear the expense of starting 
schools if (Government rendered some aid P— A. I don’t see why not. The .Buckingham 
■and Carnatic Mills have already started and other mills, in my opinion, would be 
willing also. 

Q. The great bulk of the men whom you employ in your mills practically know no 
English and even those who do know would not be able to profit by lectures in 
English?- A. No, thev know so little. 

Q. You think that lectures in the vernacular would be appreciated by them?— -A. 
That is what they tell me. The other day the Director of Industries sent round a notice 
that trade schools were going to be started in Madras and asked me to see liow many 
men I could send along. I went round personally to our two local concerns, the Cement 
Works and Engineering Works, and asked the men if they would go. They said, no, 

thev would not go. The three objections they raised are those 1 have written down 

and with which 1 fully concur. 

Q. 1 suppose you are aware flint a knowledge of English is much more widely spread 
in Madras than in any other province in India and vet it has not touched the labour¬ 
ing classes?— AT Not the skilled mistree. 

Q. Nor do you think that a knowledge of English will be so widespread among the 

people that instruction could be given to workmen through it?— A. T think it will be a 

long time before they knew enough English to understand lectures. 

Q. You advocate then that in all these industrial and trade seliools the medium of 
instruction should be the* vernacular?— A. Yes, undoubtedly. 

Q. [Regarding the training of the supervising and technical stuff, you say that the 
Engineering College in [Madras aims at turning out men more suitable for the Public 
Works Department than for commercial factories or mills?—.-1. That is my experience. 

Q. That is why you have got to go to Bombay to get- your supervising stuff?— A. 
Yes ... 

(,>. You think then that if there was a technical college started here, many of the 
young men who now flock to law will l»e diverted In industry?— A. That is my idea. 

(1. lyhat is your opinion about tin* physique of the working men you employ ; is it 
lairly good?— A . As judged by the standard of the English workman it is very poor. 

*Q. What do you ascribe it to ; poor feeding?— A. The whole of their conditions are 
bad : thev are brought up under l>nd conditions, hygienic, mental and moral. 

Q. Do you think that they earn sufficient wages to have sufficient food to eat?— 
r A. In many Vases, no ; T think their lot is pretty hard. 

Q. I have been struck by the poor condition of the labouring men here ; that is why 
I ask.'d you?— A. They don’t compare favourably with the Punjabee. 

Q . You think that if they earned more wages, they would probably spend more on 
eating?— A. They might spend more on drinking as well. That is the trouble. They 
are very fond of the bottle down here. 

Q.*Is that evil growing?— A. I could not tell you. T know a lot of my best men are 
"toddy drinkers. They spend a lot of their money on liqxior. 

Q. Do you find this evil grow ing only where there is a toddy shop in the vicinity of 

the mill?- A. It makes a considerable difference. I got an arrack shop slmt up near 

our jute mill and it has had a somewhat good effect. 

Q. I learnt recently that the Alliance Mill in Calcutta took care t-o have liquor 
shops, removed to a distance and it had a good effect. Don’t you think if you kept 
toddy shops away from the factories that the men are likely to give a better account 
•of,themselvesP— A. T think it is quite the thing to remove them T have actually done 
so in one or two c&fees. 

Q. It seems rather cruel that these men should have temptation placed in their way? 
— -A. Yes, they come out tired, the loddv Shop is close by and they walk in. Tt is an 
unnecessary temptation. • 

Q. You think that the expenditure which may he necessitated by the recommenda¬ 
tions you have made will be nothing compared with the advance to greater industrial 
■development?— A. Yes, that is the mtithib of the whole thing! 

Q. In regard to the Advisory Board which you have suggested, you have said, in 
answer to Bjf Easulbhoy, ^ that one of the members nominated by the Chamber of 
Commerce may be one nominated by the Indian Chamber ; are von in favour of that?—- 
r A. Yes. 
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Q. To what purl of the world do your working men go P — A. Oh, 1 think, they go to 
Fiji and Ceylon. 1 don't know really, but they go away from the district. 

Q. Do you think it they did not emigrate they would find profitable work at home ?- 

A. We are always short oi men at our rice mills. We are putting in labour-saving 
devices because we cannot get the men. There are many other evil results ; the 
conditions under which the men are lured away ; they save a little money and are 
robbed before they cun return to the country, us everybody knows. 

CJ. Very lew people realise the evil results ol the system ; will you kindly tell us 
something more about it?—.4. 1 know "cases m which men have gone abioad and have 
saved some money and come back, and been robbed of it. There are people who make 
an absolute business of robbing them. 1 was thinking of the Tamil coolie who emi¬ 
grates from Tanjore. 

(J. By whom is he robbed : by the man who recruits him?—.4. Yes. he is one. He is 
robbed systematically. Then hi* is robbed as soon as lie lands. People lie in wait Lor 
him ; I don't mean highway roblvery ; I mean by subtlety. 

Have vou ever hud occasion to speak to scum* of these men who have returned?- 

A. Yes. 

C>. Did you find that- they were pleased to have come back?— A. They are very 
glu«l to corn** buck, a great many of them. 

(J. I>o you think that in the interests of Indian industrialism this emigration should 
be discouraged?-—4 . I hold that very strongly. 

Q You think that the coolies will not be sufferers by not being permitted to go 
out ?——A . 1 tli ink so. 

Q. You have said that you prefer not to train artisans in industrial schools ; but in 
view of the difficulty of finding accommodation for a number of young men who wish 
to receive a training in mills or factories, don’t, vou think that industrial schools 
which have got workshops attached to them will give them all the preliminary 

training?- A. Nn, T don’t. T went to a college in Hondoii and went through a workshop 

course. Afterwards when T served my a pprent icesh ip in a big shop in the Midlands 
1 found that T knew nothing- I was no list* at all, although the college workshops T 
went to were the finest of their kind in Great Rritain. 

(>. Do you think you would have* been able to appreciate better what you learned in 

tin- workshop, if you had not received that training? A Possibly, as I had to unlearn 

so much that had been taught me at College. 

fj. You think that theoretical training should he imparted in schools, and should 
be followed by a training in workshops?— A. T do. 

Q. Rut if there is a workshop! properly fitted up with up-to-date machinery, and 
placed upder a competent man—which is the essence of it—then that workshop may 
Ira in the artisan very much better than anything at present that you know of in this 
country ?—-A . Assuming that a man can get training in a " pucca ” college workshop, it 
might possibly l»e better than nothing. My own experience is that the practical in¬ 
struction usually given in college workshops is an absolute farce. 

President. — Q. Are you sure that it was better than nothing?— -A. It* certainly was 
not in my own ease. 

D. You thought that the picture the Pandit put before you was better than nothing ; 
that it may be dangerous?— A. I would not go so far as to say that it would be 
dangerous but it would be little or no good. 

//tnPhie J’artd-i.l i\l. At . At aTtt-i'ii/o. — (J. Would that not depend upon who the man at 
the head was?— A. It may be, but in a college* workshop you don’t get a crack on the 
head or kicking into shape such as you would get if you are serving your time in a 
real workshop ! 

Q. Suppose you put a man through a school ; let him learn the theory and the prac¬ 
tice of that trade as it is taught there ; let him then go to the workshop and receive 
the crack or kick to round him into shape?— A. To keep to the point at issue, T am not 
in favour of this workshop training in colleges. 

Q • You don’t think that workshops should be attached to industrial schools?— A. I 
don’t thinJ^so. „ 

Q. You don’t really mean that you found it was no use ; you found that there was 
something more to be learnt in the workshop ?-?—A . X found that I had not toviched the 
fringe of practical work. 

Q. I am sorry that the instruction was so poor?— A. It may have been my fault, but 
that is mv view, that practical work in these kind of shows is no good. 

Q. You refer to the Report of the Committee, in answer to Mr. Chntterton ; has 
that report been made public?— A. We were father at cross purposes. There were two 
Committees, apd T misunderstood Mr. Chatt-erton. The last Committee T was on was 
about trade schools. That was what X referred to. 

’ Q. Xt is in this report that you and .Sir Clement Simpson disagreed with the restP—— 

A. Yes. 
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Q. May* I know the point on which you disagreed P— A. The main thing was about 
having men to teach who were skilled teachers. I hold that a man may be a very good 
man, an engineer or chemist, but he has got to learn how to impart his knowledge to 
other people ; in other words, he has got to learn how to teach. That was one ox the 
points. The second was having the instruction given in works or factories as opposed 
to having a special building in the centre of the works and mills. At any rate I 
distinctly remember we put this minute in, dissenting from the other members* 
opinion. 

Q. What was this other Committee that you refer toP— A. That was some time 
previously and was on industrial education. 

Q. Has that also been published?— A. I believe so ; I think they are all published. 
President. — Q. Did you take your diploma, and was it a three years* course?— A. 
Yes. * 

Q. And you served your apprenticeship afterwards?— A. Yes. 

Q. You have been out here for ten yearsP — A. For 15 years. I have been ten years 
in this presidency. _ _ 

Q. Have you managed to pick up the local languages?— A. The coolie languages I 
speak fluently, but I am not a Pandit or scholarly speaker. 

Q. You say that the qualifications of the Director of Industries should be that he 
should have a good knowledge of the province, the people, and the language or langu¬ 
ages of the province in which he is to be Director of Industries. Do you think thiB 
ideal can be duplicated anywhere?— A. I think it possibly could. # 

Hon f hle Sir JR. N\ Mookerjee. — Q. You consider that the increase of wages among 
‘labourers in India is mainly due to the emigration outside India P— A . J hold the view 
that emigration is largely responsible for increased wages and shortage of labour in the 
Tanjore district. I could not say all over India. 

Q. Don’t you think that it is a healthy sign that the wages of labourer has been 
increasing?—A. I was merely stating that in my opinion emigration was an evil, as 
amongst other things it has removed a large number of people from this particular 

district. _ _ . T 

Q. I had understood you to say that on account of emigration all the wages in India 
had been doubled? — A. No, I did not say this. 

Mr C. E. Low. — Q. Under the heading of “ Demonstration factories ” you speak 
about high-grade jaggery factories. Has there been any experience of such factories 
in the Madras Presidency as far as you know P— A . Not as far as I know. 

President — Q. With reference to your suggestion that Government should aflsist you 
in connection with the supply of lime shells, I don’t see what the point of your qomolaint 
is about these shells. Who buys the shells during these auctions?— A. The shells are 
excavated in certain areas which are owned by Government. These areas are peri¬ 
odically put up to auction. The result is that we never know what we have got to pay 
for our shells. A few years ago we used to buy shells at Bs. 60 a ‘ garce boat load ; 
now they have gone up to Us. 120. I don’t say that is- entirely due to auction trouble, 

bUt *Q* B It°ineans’ that the shells have found a market in other ways?—A. We are the 
bluest shell people here, but there is nothing to prevent such a to occurring a s occur¬ 
red at the last auction. A skin merchant went out to gamble and he bid us all up so that 
we paid three times as much for the particular shells as had ever been paid before. 

Q. Supposing you had left him with the shells?—A. We could not ; we had to keep 

our raw rna^eri me£ jf s that vou must have another source of supply. The first thing 
to do is to establish vour other source of supply P You could not expect Government 
to fence you round until your industry was easy to provide?—A. 

Public Works Department. There is limestone m Berwada, we tried u$ing that but 

the cost was prohibitive. , , c 

Q The hide merchant sold you the shells afterwards r- 

H * A Q sheila P—'A. He did- -tun^boysome 

other shell-pit*areas, and burnt his fingers... Apart from all bkmg, myrt 
the Commission could get Govern mentto assist us in the supply of-our raw materials, it 

^^Youla^TotcolvinUd^that we should look upon this as a -ational industry 

Mmw :«**=«: -as .-tfwas 

prevent other hide merchants oommfc out. 


-A. No, he simply bid us up. 
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Q. The only natural way is that yon should have another source of supply?— 
A. Government has proposed to start a royalty scheme lor us. Our lease expires on the 
6th March this year. I have been at work on this business f<fr 18 months, and they 
promised to help us. We accepted the scheme that was put up and now they say 
“ you have to wait another year ” because under the rules this royalty scheme can 
only be worked with the Land Revenue people and not the Salt and Abkari. It will 
take another year before this royalty scheme can be worked. For a year we will 
be left and will have to go and bid at v an auction on the 6th March. 

Q. Why should there be a year?— A. I cannot tell you, but the fact remains. I was 
expecting; this royalty scheme to come into force as soon as our lease expired. 

A. Is your royalty based on the price of your cementP— A. No, there is nothing- de¬ 
finitely fixed about that. 

Q. In what way will the Government get the benefit of any increased profits? I 
suppose you will have your royalty reduced when you find you are making losses?— 
A. Yes, you mean that royalty should be paid in proportion to the market price rulingP 
Nothing has been settled. 

Q. We cannot hustle that matter in any way. We cannot very well interfere with 
the private affairs of the Local Government that are in progress?— A. The point arises 
under section 10, and that is why I brought it up. ^ 

Mon*ble Pctndit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. What is the proportion of the cost of the 
shells to its manufacturing cost P— A . Roughly speaking, cement is made of 76 per cent 
of shells and 26 per cent of clay, so that roughly speaking three-quarters of our raw 
material consists of these shells. * 

Q. What would be the proportion of the cost of the shells to the total cost of the 
manufactured article P —A - A ton of shells at present costs about Rs. 6 and the total coat 
of a ton of cement including all manufacturing charges is about Rs. 66 the cost of the 
shells is - about 11 per cent of the total cost of the finished article or product. 

Q. Has there been any rise in the price of cement during the last four years?- A. 

Yes, on account of the war there lias been a great rise. It has very nearly doubled, but 
the manufacturing costs have also increased though not jyro rata. 


Witness No. 204. 

Rao Bahadur P. Theagaraya Chetti, b.a.. Merchant and President, Southern India 
Chamber of Comme/rce, Madras. 

Written Evidence. 

This presidency is industrially very backward. We have no manufactures to 
compare with the cotton manufactures of Bombay or the jute manufactures of Cal¬ 
cutta. Agriculture is almost the exclusive occupation of the people, and the planting 
industxy on the West Coast and over the Gh&ts is, perhaps, the only industry so far 
organised and scientifically developed; but the industry is mostly owned by Europeans 
who are raising coffee, tea, cardamoms, pepper, rubber, etc. We have two weaving 
milis ia the presidency. If we exclude the Government factories and the railway 
workshops, all that we could show by way of factory organisation is a number of rice 
mills besides cotton-gins and presses. Among minerals we produce only manganese 
in appreciable quantities and to a certain extent mica. We have no facilities for 
the generation of power and we are far away from the coal fields, nor do we enjoy 
the facilities of fine harbours or useful waterways, though in the matter of roads 
and railways we must admit we are fairly well supplied. There is no flow of private 
capital for industrial enterprises, and if there is any, it is only for petty industrial 
concerns from the small savings of the middle class population. The wealthy classes 
comprising the zemindars, Guzaratiea, Marwaris, Nattukottai Chatties, and the. 
lawyers generally, look for what they consider safe investments on mortgages of 
lands, houses and "jewellery. With the rates of interest that are easily obtainable, 
money-lending is a very favourite occupation. • If industrial enterprises are not under¬ 
taken, it is because people generally have little faith in the success of such ventures, 
and are afraid to employ borrowed capital on industrial undertakings. Joint-stock 
enterprise for the promotion of industries is also wanting, and we have not a stock, 
share or money market anywhere in the presidency. The educated-classes do not 
give any lead in industrial matters and the present system of public education is too 
exclusively literary, without any facilities for acquiring technical or useful knowledge 
for a healthy- Industrial life. Scriptory and clerical service for a comparatively poor 
remuneration is all that -the educated classes wish for and obtain. Our University 
has.no. provision for higher commercial education. A University man, if he is not a 
•Gov ern ment eervant, » a lawyer or s teacher. The hereditary commercial and. 
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industrial classes have ^ea^ral^r no^retemtt^s t}iat |« 

business man is a rant/ !>««• ^be «i T external trade in the marmow ipimntxtiea 
by means of agriculture and the internal ana exrwnai^^ ^ laud. So far a* the 

of food and commercial products thi .. few European firms at the principal 

external trade is concerned, it £i t h the specialfcranBporting and hanking 

ports that carry on mo»t of the business, • £ t]le only oottage industry of 

Militias they are ““ e ^ d j t has been estimated that there are about 400,000 
any importance m this presia y , ‘ h«reditairv weavers^ who are still a 

hand-looms in the pi^idency and whUe the hereditary wea^ ^ etit ; on g 

rrvario r us othe^ays,“sp^cLl^ from & want of dyes, the .scope for hanS-made cloth 

and articles of wear is considerable. manufacturing possibilities of our 

In any consideration of the muus r a^ object ^ thi8 e Commiasion> „ur oil- 

““ Wh ’commrie ^iimnd-nuts, copra, eastern/gingelly cotton and mustard ; 
„„„ ' latton of which we raise wml well-known varieties; our rawhides and 

skins which have an established reputation in foreign markets; our raw sugar, popu- 
larly known as jaggery ; and our fibres, deserve prominent mention. Nearly 5£ crarea 
wmili of oilseeds were exported from this presidency in the last year before the 
war; after a ver# considerable local consumption of jaggery, about twenty lakhs worth 
of this article was sent mostly to the United Kingdom; including tanned, but un¬ 
finished, about 4 erores worth of raw hides and skins were sent out of this presidency ; 
and the value of raw cotton exported in the same year was over 3 erores. It is also 
noteworthy that France takes nearly 90 per cent of our ground-nut; Germany was 
taking 73 per cent on an average of our copra ; the United Kingdom was likewise 
taking 85 per cent of our castors and nearlv the same percentage of our cotton seeds. 
These are average figures for the last four or five years of the pre-war period. A 
considerable quantity of the local output of jaggery is exported. Similar figures can 
be adduced for our other raw products which are. in great demand in foreign markets 
for manufacturing purposes. By a system of tariffs, which, perhaps, I am precluded 
from urging before this Commission, our raw materials are all welcomed in far distant 
markets, while prohibitory import duties are imposed on corresponding manufactures 
from this country. Out of nearly 300,000 bales of cotton produced in the Presidency, 
less than 45 per" cent is consumed by the local power spindles, hand-spinning having 
almost died out. Before the war. Germany bought considerable quantities of Madras 
tanned skins sold in the London market for their leather goods and the trade is now 
between the United Kingdom and the United States. These States also divide with 
Japan the trade in hides and skins raw. Our export trade in hides and skins is in 
unfinished though tanned goods. Our import figures will show that we are importing 
into this presidency over three erores worth of cotton manufactures ; over a crore worth 
of twist and yarns; nearly half a crore worth of refined sugar; besides soap, paints, 
leather goods, candles, boots and shoes; manures and other articles which are made out 
of our materials. We have made some attempts in lift irrigation by means of oil¬ 
engines. We have tried the chrome tanning of leather and the manufacture of alu¬ 
minium into useful articles of daily use, both of which, however, have not materially 
advanced beyond the stage at which Mr. Chatterton left them years ago. Our attempts 
in enterprises, such as oil-pressing, and the making of glass, paper, pencils and candles 
are yet to prove commercially successful. 

Our difficulties in the way of establishing manufacturing industries in the presi¬ 
dency are financial, scientific and technical, not to mention in this connection the 
apathy of the public and of the Government towards matters industrial generally. W"e 
have no facilities for importing suitable and efficient machinery, for the introduction 
of competent and skilled labour and for the adequate financing of any big industrial 
concerns. Our banks, banking firms and private capitalists would not generally 
advance money for the starting of any new industrial concerns or for the extension and 
improvement of any existing ones. We have no scientific or technical experts, in the 
service of Government or outside, who can be expected to advise on the nature of the 
machinery to be employed, the place wherefrom and the cost at which the same 
could be ‘ advantageously got, for any particular industry. The difficulties are even 
greater in procuring scientific assistance. , At the last meeting of the Legislative 
Council an Honourable Member made the suggestion that the Government would be 
pleased to arrange for the employment of one or two Belgian experts for the ranking 
of matches, pencils, paper and glass in this presidency. The Government answered 
that if the Honourable Member would specify for which of the particular industries 
Belgian experts were within his knowledge available, they would then consider the 
information which the Honourable Meipber might place before them. JCt is for want 
of an expert that nothing could bp done by way of glass-making in the * glass factory 
which was taken over by the Government Department of Industries. The formulte 
for the composition of glass are kept as trade secrets, says our Government Director, 
and ah English chemist was employed to analyse various kinds of glhseea to determine 



thmir composition, in view to future manui»cture of glau. la these respects, Q&vmti&y 
meat enterpriaee would seem to be under no leas difficulty than private ones. Costly 
experiments have been undertaken by the department without such* experiments leading 
to practical results. To me it appears no earnest efforts have of late been made to 
-demonstrate any industry successfully. Tinder the ciromn stances, private industrialists 
•cannot be expected to come forward unless such experiments are demonstrated to be 
•commercially successful. In the absence of facilities for higher scientific knowledge, 
knowledge of science in its application to industries, there is no room for any useful 
-research work being undertaken for the discovery of.new industrial possibilities or the 
improvement of any known, ones. 

Technical, industrial, commercial and scientific education must play a very 
large part in our educational system in the future. At least one central Technological 
Institute for the presidencj' and a net work of technical and industrial schools' through¬ 
out the districts should be established. The pursuit of applied science in post graduate 
study should be greatly encouraged. The direction and control of technical and 
industrial, education should be made the primary concern of the City Corporation 
and of District and Taluk Boards and of municipalities with proper regard to the 
industrial conditions, - possibilities and requirements of the particular localities. More¬ 
over every school must have an industrial side attached to it. and every boy attending 
school must be made familiar with the ordinary implements to work with. The pre¬ 
sidency town must have a big workshop to train men for skilled labour, both for 
utilisation in factories and for teaching in up-country workshops. In this workshop 
the latest improved implements should be introduced for the training of skilled labour. 
I should also consider the utilisation for industrial and manufacturing purposes of our 
cotton, oil, sugaj and leather as the key industries of this presidency, and I should lay 
stress on the importance and necessity for starting a number of pioneer factories for 
them. Spinning and weaving would include dyeing, printing and other industries 
and oil pressing would include industries, such as soap-making, candle-making, manu¬ 
facture of paints and varnishes and the like. I should also lay stress on the develop¬ 
ing of tanning and the finishing of leather and leather goods. As regards the kind of 
financial assistance to be afforded to industries, T would not suggest a hard and fast 

rule but would leave it to the Government Department of Industries to afford such 

assistance as the.v consider most suited in the circumstances of each case, advised, if 
necessary, by a jloard of Advisors, in specified matters. So far as the Government are 
concerned, I expect them to start a number of pioneer industries and demonstrate 
their commercial and practical success. 1 also expect them to undertake a well- 

organised system of banking for industrial purposes. The provincial Governments 

should be able to allot a specified sum in their budgets every year, as they do for 
agricultural experiments and demonstrations and the carrying on of the work of the’ 
department. I am not offering any suggestions regarding the details of industrial 
banking, but I content myself with ^merely emphasising the absolute necessity for the 
same. I anticipate in any system of industrial development in the future that the 
Government would recognise that it is one of their normal functions to assist, en¬ 
courage and bring about substantial industrial development from year to year. 
Regarding an official organisation for the province, I consider the existence of a 

special department controlled by a scientific and technical expert at the top as 

essential. I would suggest his being assisted by a number of other experts, 

who must be able to organise and run the several important industries, 
advise and assist those who may seek their assistance. When once the selected 

industries are proved to be commercially successful, they must be handed over to 
private agencies who will be ready to take them over. The training of competent 
Indians in s uffi cient numbers to gradually take up and run the industries, without 
further expert assistance, should be the aim of the departmental experts. The 
department should also undertake surveys for industrial purposes, prepare industrial 
schemes and projects in advance, with details of the cost, machinery, labour, raw 
materials, manufactured articles and the markets for the same. The preparation of 
such jJlans and estimates should be one of. the ordinary duties of the department. 
It may be that experts of the kind I propose will involve a considerable expenditure 
to Government, butsfhe resulting Advantages will, far outweigh the cost. 

In the early sixties, when the Lancashire cotton goods were imported in large 
•quantities, there was ^>n apprehension that the* indigenous handloom would disappear. 
Th6 fear was aggravated when by the famine of 1876-77 the weaving community was 
very severely hit. This community was the first to suffer from the famine, and con¬ 
siderable numbers were forced to. seek relief. Since then, its condition v^ps tone of 
continued suffering and difficulties. But for the accident of the introduction of the 
fly-shuttle attachment to the common pit-loofiis, there should have been absolutely 
no improvement and the class, which successive censuses showed was at beet stationary, 
wsmld have mhch dwindled ere now. Some ten years ago, a weaving competition and 
exhibition was held under the auspices of the Local Government, and with the efforts 
-since made by Government to popularise the fly-shuttle slay, it looks as though the 
<hand-rloom industry which was dying has a good future before it. Mr. Chattertou 
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did not think well of the pit-loom with fly-shuttle at the time and was not hopeful 
that the lot of the hand-weaver would improve thereby. If he will excuse me, I may 
say he was even opposed to it. But the exertions to popularise it proved eventually 
successful, and a special census taken five years ago disclosed the fact that there wer^ 
20,000 looms in the presidency with this special attachment. I believe at present 
there are over 100,000 looms of the kind and the number is increasing steadily and 
satisfactorily. The condition of the weavers has considerably changed for the better, 
particularly in the Bast Coast districts. They have emerged from their indebtedness 
to sowcars and are standing on their own legs.' The fly-shuttle is promising to prove 
a boon to the weaver. Improvements in warping, sizing and beaming will further 
help the industry. Sizing by machinery has been tried by Mr. Chatterton, but the 
superiority of hand-sizing cannot be reached. Further attempts in this direction as 
well as in beaming are urgently called for. Since Mr. Chatterton left the Department 
of Industries in Madras, work has stagnated, and nothing useful in these directions 
has since been undertaken. A State-scholarship man was brought in some time ago, 
but subsequently what became of him I do not know. In the Madras Exhibition of 
last year, a special loom for weaving solid borders was exhibited, with a young 
Indian in charge of it. It struck me that it might not succeed at that stage, as there 
were considerable difficulties yet in the way, and the man was in charge of it only 
for a month then. What has been done since is not known. If' that loom succeeds, it 
should help the weaver greatly. It should give .a spurt to the hand-woven dhoti and 
in these war days it will prove a triumph for the hand-loom. But unfortunately* 
the Government Department of Industries does not appear to care much for this branch 
of work. The hand-loom has held its own till nowi; owing to the conservatism of our 
ladies. The war has given unexpected impetus to the industry, but it has also, at 
the same time, brought us an unexpected difficulty by the stoppage of German 
synthetic dyes. In the pre-synthetic-dye days, indigenous dyes were our only re¬ 
source. Madder, which is most used for the red dye, cannot of course be had in 
abundance now, but steps may be taken to cultivate the root extensively. * Sappen wood, 
red wood, different kinds of flowers and leaves, jafter seed and cutch are the several 
dyeing materials of the country which can all be had if proper endeavours are made ; 
and if experts will only direct their attention scientifically to produce dyes out of 
them, the days of indigenous dyes may not prove so hopeless as our Dye Expert in 
Madras would make us believe. Notwithstanding the fact that it is rather a hard 
job to the country dyes, such dyes are believed actually to improve the strength of 
the yarn dyed and to obtain good and fast colour. It was with the Chey root that 
the famous Madras handkerchiefs, which enjoyed an established reputation in the 
East Indi^, Company days, were prepared. I do not see how experiments made with: 
the indigenous dyeing materials in the United Provinces have been pronounced to be 
successful, while similar experiments made locally and in the Institute of Research 
at Bangalore have been condemned as useless. 

The present position of indigo is really bright, though we do not know how long 
the present change may continue. The extent of cultivation has considerably increased 
since the war began, "and so also oroduction. Madras haB been supplying recently 
considerable quantities of this natural dye. It is a pity that the Indigo Expert of the 
Government of India has not yet turned his attention to the industry on this side, 
though he is reported to be doing much for the Bihar planters. A rough analysis of 
the several varieties of the Madras product would show the proportion of indigo 
tin varies in proportion to soil 1 , water and the play of rain and sun on the crop. It 
will be useful to know what makes the changes scientifically, bo that with the help 
of such knowledge the inferior varieties can be improved. The ryots are apprehensive 
of the future of indigo after the war, and we, in this presidency, are anxious to have 
the full benefit of the scientific standardisation of indigo which a Government of India 
expert is said to be attempting for the planters of Upper India. It is claimed for the 
natural indigo that it preserves the cloth and imparts warmth; and this is said to be 
the reason why in Army contracts for coloured cloths a clause is always inserted 
that the dye used should be natural indigo. If all this is so considering the great 
extent and scope of the industry in this Presidency I would suggest definite steps 
being taken for the scientific development of the growth and manufacture of natural 
indigo in this presidency. . _ . . . 

The object of the Government of India in. appointing this Commission has been 
stated to be to suggest ways and means to secure the building up of industries where 
the capital, control and management shall be in the hands of Indians. The warning 
has also been given that this object may not be secured if the manufacturer who now 
competes from a distance transfers his activities to India and competes with us 
within our own boundaries. Already, the competition of Indo-European, enterprise 
in commerce and industries with Indian industries is very keen. ^ The- former M able 
to commend facilities ft>r the supoly of capital, transport, banking, skilled labour, 
and scientific aid on a scale which Indian enterprise cannot possibly hope for. The 
European business community in this country has a solidarity of its own on aooounir 
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of prestige and influence with the Government of the country which secures them all 
the help they want. I would therefore urge that the recommendations of this Com¬ 
mission should be so conceived and framed as to secure the expansion and development 
of Indian indigenous manufactures and industries solely. 

I append below my answers to certain questions in the list— 

Q. 1. — In 1910, I attempted to raise a capital of 12* lakhs of rupees for ootton Capital, 
spinning and weaving mills. With much difficulty I was able to find only a capital 
of foui' lakhs, and this mostly from merchants and small capitalists. The under¬ 
taking was eventually given up as impYacticable. In the next year, I endeavoured to 
float a company for the manufacture of cement with a capital of three lakhs of rupees. 

I was able to find only half the sum, and this attempt also likewise proved impracti¬ 
cable. Just before the"war, I tried to start a match factory with a capital of two lakhs, 

All that was subscribed was a lakb and a quarter, and before attempts could be made 
to find the balance, progress was suddenly arrested by the outbreak of the war and 
the consequent impossibility of securing the required machinery. In this case, even 
the construction of the building had beftun. Prom my experience, I am able to 
say that there is a tendency among the small capitalists, merchants and also ryots, 
to seek investments in industries. I cannot say the same thing of the educated classes 
and of the learned professions. The suggestion which I would make is to expand 
the co-operative movement and extend the operation of co-operative societies as I 
find suck societies are able to attract investments and to lend at comparatively low 
rates of interest. I am of opinion this movement will eventually reduce the rate of 
interest now paid on agricultural securities and that much useful capital may in the 
long run be diverted for the promotion of industries. 

Q. 3.—I know of a large number of rice mills recently started in several north¬ 
ern and southern districts. These are not maintained in full-time employment, with 
the result the enterprise suffers in several w^yas. 

Q. 4. — I am not aware of any financial aid fciven by the Local Government for Goy«nnm«Qfc 
industrial enterprises. I may, however, mention that for the projected match and •■•Ufcaau#. 
paper factory in Travancore, the Government of that State offered very substantial 
concessions though not financial aid. 

Qs. 6 and 6.—As regards the method of giving Government aid to the existing or 
new industries, I think the several methods indicated may all be tried, except money 
grants in aid and bounties and subsidies in which I have little faith. I would recom¬ 
mend the grant of loans on the security of machinery and buildings, at a low rate of 
interest. whenever such financial assistance is afforded to industries by Government. 

I am in favour of such control being exercised over them as could be secured by means 
of financial audit of their accounts. I would restrict the aid of guaranteed dividends 
to untried industries in this country; and in the case of hire-purchase system I should 
impose the condition that the cost of the machinery so hired should be calculated at a 
rate, not exceeding a 5 per cent interest basis. The provision of share capital by 
Government does not also appeal to me*, as workable. ->I am not in favour of Govern¬ 
ment officials holding seats on Managing Boards. I do not see why the Government 
purchase of suitable products should be restricted to limited periods. 

Qs. 7 and 8.—So far as I have known, the two pioneer factories started in Madras PionMr factories, 
have proved a jsuccess, but for several years paBt no further enterprise in this direction 
has been undertaken. When pioneer industries are commercially successful they should 
be handed over to capitalists at actual cost or at proper valuation. I am not for w 

Government undertaking any industries on their own account. At all events they 
should, under no circumstances, undersell articles produced by private concerns. 

Qs. 64 t 0 72. — I would recommend a thoroughly well-equipped laboratory with Teohniual a 

all modem equipments in a central place in India with branches in three or four of the ■©iwtifio dap* 

presidency capitals. These laboratories instead of depending upon experiments made m * 11 
in England for results, should undertake actual experiments in this country. The 
undertaking of research work. in these .laboratories should also have the object of 
■training young npen of promise in original investigations and enabling them eventually 
to undertake valuable scientific work. I should place the association of Indians and 
familiarising them with research work as one of the foremost aims of research institu¬ 
tions in this country. In importing experts I would insist that they be real experts, 
and not inferior men posing as such. 


CiftAL Evidence, 22 wx> Januahy 1917 . 

Mr. A. CThatterton. — Q. You have a good deal of experience in industrial and 
pioneering work in this presidency and you # make many experiments yourself es¬ 
pecially in connection with hand loom weaving. Am I ripht in assuming that 
yOu are practically the head of the weaving ^community in this presidency, that yon 
ksye a very large amount of influence with the weavers and are looked upon by the. 
weaving’ community as their* head, .and that yen have started a hand-loom factory?— -A. 



Q- I think the Commission would be glad to hear your experiences connected, 
with this attempt to develop hand loom weaving. Is the factory still at work? — A- 
1 have no men to learn. I did not begin with the object of having a factory but 
only just as a school. 

Q. You worked it on practical lines?- 1 — A. Yes. 

Q. What we want to khow is how such an enterprise was looked at by the weavers- 
them selves. Hid you find any difficulty in getting thje weavers to work in the 
factory?— A. Yes. 

Q. Did you find any difficulty in getting them to keep regular hours? What 
are the reasons for the fact that all the attempts made in this presidency in this 
direction have not Resulted in any very large development of the small factory 
system?— A. Weaving is a home industry where the men, women and '.children* 
work. If it is a factory only the males will go and it will be very difficult for 
women to go there. Once the males and the females go out of the house, their 
children will be left uncared for and women especially have to perform so many 
domestic duties such as to maintain the children, cook the food for the family and 
there are so many other things that women in our homes have to attend to, that 
it is not easy for the female to go out and work in the factory. 

Q. With the experience that you have and the knowledge of other undertakings 
of a similar character.do you think it is practicable to develop this idea of improving 
the condition of the weaver in small factories?— A. I think it will not work. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Do you think that it must remain a home industry?— A . 
I think it is very good that it continues as a home industry. 

Mr. A. Cli/t Merton. — Q. You say in your note “ T believe that at present ” 
there are 300,000 looms and that the number is increasing steadily arid satisfactorily? 
— A . Ye». 

Q. The figures given to us officially 'are much smaller?— A. W'heu were these 
figures given P 

Q. The figures were given a few days ago?— A. I should say that the figure 
n >w is more than u lakh. I asked a question in Council some five years ago asking 
for figures and statistics and it was 20,000 then. 

Q. In what parts of the presidency has this development taken place?— A. In 
Madras alone you will find more than a couple of thousands, in Madras City itself. 

Q. Is that development due to the peripatetic teaching that the Government have 
started?— A.. I am not going to credit the peripatetic schools to such an extent. They 
have not done much. 

Q. What is the reason, why in certain parts of the country weavers are taking 
to fly shuttle looms whereas in other parts they do not?— A. I do not know the 
conditions in different parts of the presidency to say why they do not take to it. 
But I know that when they see the utility of it they do take to it very well. 

Q. You have got many weaving centres like Coimbatore, Madura and TanjoreP 
Have they all taken to this loom ?—.4. They >aVe not, because the kind of work that 
they are doing cannot be done on this machine. 

Q. You mean in reference to border cloths?— A. Yes. 

Q. Apart from the border cloths are they using these fly shuttle looms in tho$e 
parts of the country?—A. They do. The other day I was at Coimbatore. Several 
weavers were using this but not for this kind of work. * 

Q. Do you think that the organisation of the weaving trade and hand loom, 
weaving is the preliminary to any considerable development of the technical methods- 
of working?— A. No. 

Q. Do you think that the hand loom weaver has a sufficient market for his 
goods?— ~A. Yes. He cannot produce all that is wanted now. 

Q. We have been told a very different story in other parts of India?— A. At 
least in this presidency what I say applies. t 

Q. A witness this morning gave us some information on the subject pi the 
Madras handkerchiefs. You had some fcxperience in that direction. Are you stilT 
working these Madras handkerchiefs P — A. Not now. I have done a good deal in 
>he past. I know what it is now. 

Q. Why is it that although there is a large demand abroad for these Madra* 
landkerchie'fB the supply is not equal to the demand? What is the particular 
lifficulty that the weavers experience in making a class df goods that would satu- 
hctorily pass the market teste?— A. I .think the miserable aniline dyes are the 
a use. 

Q. You put it down to that?— A. Yes. . t 

Q. We were told this morning the* in certain places round the Bonnen taluk 
they made a very high class handkerchief? — A. They do, but the dyes are so had 
hat thev lose much of their value. . ... ' . 

Q. Is that due to circumstances arising out of the war?—A. 



Q. Did the conditions exist before the war?— A. Yes. 

Q. The methods o$ dyeing the yarn were unsatisfactoryP — A. Very. 

Q. Most of the yam the weavers do themselvesP— A. They were dyeing it with 
their own dyes but they found the aniline dyes.cheaper and easier. 

Q, There is another matter on which I should like your opinion. You have some 
experience of lands under irrigation and the lifting of water by pumps. What is 
your general opinion on that point P Has it been a profitable investment of money P— 
A. I think so. It ought to be because.it improves the produce on land a good deal. 

Q. How long does your experience date back?— A. My experience dates back 
to ten years. 

Q. Have yon got your first engine still workingP— A. Still working beautifully. ' 

Q. How many have you got?—.4. A dozen. 

Q. And what are you using as the source of motive power, gas engine or oil 
engineP— A. Both. 

Q. How many of each?— A. Two gas engines and ten oil engines. 

Q. Do you find that a profitable method ofi lifting waterP— A. Certainly. 

Q. And you got-a good return on the money invested?— A. I should think so. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Ctt/rrimbhoy. — Q. Will you tell me about your association P 
Aye they all commercial members?- A. All are commercial members. 

Q. How many are there P— A. About 150. 

Q. Are they individuals or firms?— A. Both. 

Q. Are they small petty men?— A. No. They are mostly very big men. 

Q. You say that with the rate of interest easily obtainable money lending is a 
favourite occupation. What per centP — A. Formerly it went up to- 20 to 30 per 
cent. It has now gone down considerably and the present standard may be taken 
as 12 per cent. If the co-operative system works successfully for some time more 
it will bring down tlie rate considerably. 

Q. How are the co-operative societies financed here?— A. There is one central 
urban bank which is financing a good deal and there are two other banks, one in 
Madura and the other in Tanjore. I believe there are two or three. «, 

Q. You say that the hereditary commercial and industrial classes have generally 
no pretensions to higher education P— A . They are not graduates of the University. 

Q. They do take some amount of education P — A . Any amount that can be called 
education. But they are not graduates of the University. 

Q. We have often heard that there are no Indian directors in the Bank of 
Madras and that Indian oommercial people do not get any help. Can you cite any 
casesP— A. I do not know the internal working of it. ^s far as I know the angle 
of vision, as it is called, is quite different in the case of Indians compared to what 
it is in the case of Europeans. 

Q. Is the Bank of Madras doing a good deal of business with the Indian com¬ 
mercial men also?— A. Mostly with money lenders. 

Q. Ydu say that technical, industrial, commecial and scientific education must 
play a very large part in our educational system in the future and that at least one 
technological institute for the presidency and a network of technical and industrial 
schools throughout the districts should be established. Do you want this to be on the 
principle of the Bombay Technical College or on some different principle P Have 
you seen the working of the Bombay Victoria Technical School?— A. I have seen 
that. I would have thiH on a much more elaborate basis. 

Q. You want it to be a higher grade one?— A. Yes. 

Q. 1^ there any college like the Commercial College of Bombay hereP— A. No. 

Q. You say that the direction and control of technical and industrial education 
should be made the primary concern of the City Corporation and of District and 
Taluk Boards and Municipalities with’ proper regard to the industrial conditions, 
possibilities and requirements of the particular localities. Do you think that these 
institutions should be under the Corporation or under the Director of Industries?— 
A. I think it ought to be under the Municipalities and District Boards because the 
membdfs of those bodies would take a personal interest in the matter. That will gi4e 
an impetus to instruction which would not be the case if the thing was unejer the 
Di fee tor of Industries. . 

Q. But a Director of Industries would know a lot more about technical schools P 
— A. I do not know. He might supervise. 

~Q- The Bocal Board might contain some > members who might delay matters for 
months and months while q; business body can do the thing at onceP — A. I should 
%ink that the* Government organisations work infinitely slower then any other body 
the world. '- 

<?. WiU business people be aWs to do the tiling much better?— A. We -can get 
thaisw* men fifs^tbai kind of thing. This Board contains business men. -V •- •/ 
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Q. The other men will also take an interest in th« thing 9 — A . As far as my 

experience goes I can authoritatively say that if a man is taking an inter est and 

does things well others* will soon come in also. Then there will be no lagging behind. 

Q- Don't you want the Director of Industries then in connection with these 

schools?— A. He may do the supervising work. The actual work must he in the 

hands of individual bodies. Now and then he may assist with his information and 
opinion. 

Q. You will confine him only to suggestions. At present the literary education is 
under the control of the Government?— A. We have experiences of our own* in that 
matter. At present the education is in the hands of the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion and we know what the result is. We have not been getting what we ought to. 

Q. You suggest the formation of an industrial bank to finance the local under¬ 
takings. Can you suggest any scheme as to the way in which they should be worked? 
Should Government guarantee interest for a certain number of years P If the Gov¬ 
ernment guarantees 5 per cent on the capital for a period of five- or ten years do yon 
think that would be sufficient to attract local capital?— A. I think it Tfill be a 
splendid success. 

Q. You know that in the case of these industrial banks we want deposits for 
longer periods that cannot l>e called in, say, six months or a year. Do' you think that 
with Government guarantee people will subscribe?— A. Certainly. 

Q. Suppose the bank issues debentures will they also be taken up?— A. That 
will be taken up. 

Q. And bow are they going to give the money?— A. In the first place you must 
see that the people turn the money to good account. The money will be advanced 
on the security of the machinery and the plant and the building. There must also be 
a little bit of control by having Government audit. I am against Government 
Directors. 

Q. Do you mean that the money should be given by the Government and that 
they should see that the security is good?— A. Yes. 

Q. You say that you attempted to start a spinning and weaving mill with a 
capital of 12 lakhs and that you were not able to get the capital. There are spin¬ 
ning and weaving mills in the Madras Presidency which are fairly flourishing?— A. 
It is true that there are three spinning mills which are working very well. The 
papital of one is from Bombay. The capital of the other two is here but they are 
managed by an European body and the Directors take no interest in the matter 
whatever. 

• w Q. Was it a company started with English capital?— A. No. There are Indian 
shareholders also. The shareholders did not. get any profits up to four or five years 

Q. Is there not weaving too?— A. There are two mills and their bad results are 
due to certain circumstances hnd I do not think it right to tell those circumstance# 
here. If these two mills had been in other hands there would have been a hundred 
mills all over the country by this time. 

Q. Would you have any objection to mention that in confidence?— 'A. No. 

Q. About the co-operative societies you think that there ought to be industrial 
co-operative societies and that .they must help the cottage industries. How is the 
hand loom industry financed?— A. By private capitalists. 

Q. They give the yarn on loan to the weavers?— A. Sometimes. 

Q. The poor hand loom weaver is not better off?— A. Now they are better off. 
There are 100.000 hand looms much better off than they were five years age. 
f"" Q. Because they are independent of the sowcars?— A. Yes. 

<Q You are not in favour of grants-in-aid, subsidies, etc.?— A. No. It will 
spoi 1 the business. 

Q. Do- you know the system in Japan and Germany P They have given subsidies 
tQ encourage companies?— A. I understand so from what I have read. 

Q. Don’t you think that that can be followed out hereP— A. *T think it may be 
followed under certain circumstances and that is if all are looked alike 1 in ink -it 
will wo rk w ell. / 

Q. What do you mean?— A. If you and I are looked alike by the Government 
then that sort of thing can be done. 

Q. Then you say that you are not in. favour *of Government officials holding 
neats on the Managing Boards?— A. Yes. It would completely demoralise them. 

Q. Be you think that the Board of Industries might consist of m ai nTi s s s wrt 
up from the different Chambers ?~A . Yes. I was hearing the evidence 0 of Mr. Soott 
lEBckenme. I ha-re been a member o# the Corporation far many ye*T». He was 
saying that the Corporation President will be able to rftd ase Inli 'for f a ct — sal 



and so on. I was in the Corporation for a long time and 1 know the working of it, 
Tfce President has no control whatever in the purchasing of lands. This is. done by, 
the Collector of Madras. 

Q. Is the President an officialP— A. There is an official President. In the working 
of the Madras Corporation the President has no control whatever in the purchase 
of private lands. The Collector of Madras purchases it fof the Corporation. 'When¬ 
ever the municipality wants land it would apply to the Collector. 

Q. Are there any other Indian commercial bodies like the Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce P— A. There are "any* number of bodies in Chicacole, in Cocanada, 
in Berhampur, in Tuticorin, etc. 

Q. You say that Government should purchase the local products if they are 
found suitable?— A. If the articles can be got in the country I do not see why the 

Government should go in for the foreign articles. Only they should see that the 

articles are of good quality. 

Q. What about the Stores Department? Do you know how the Government buys P— 

A. I do not know anything about it. It may be thut private merchants here will 

he able to buy, and. supply cheaper than in the case of Government buying direct. 

Q. You say that you are not for Government undertaking any industries on 
their own account. You do not object to Government pioneering industries?— A'» 
Certainly not. 

Hon’blc. Pandit M. M. MalaiUya. — Q. You think that it would be a good tiling 
if there was /in industrial bank attached to the Presidency bank or if there was 
a separate industrial bank. Do you think that it should have branches established 
in different industrial centres in the province?— A. It would facilitate business if 
th^re were branches in all the big centres. There is a good deal of business in the 
mofussil stations. All the work cannot be done in the head office alone. 

Q. You want this bank to finance the larger industries? And for the smaller 
industries you want an expansion of the co-operative movement?- A. Yes. 

Q. With reference to the Presidency Dank you have suid that the angle of vision 
is not the same in the case of Indians and Europeans. Do you think that is due to 
the absence of an Indian Director on the Bank of Madras?— A. I do not think so. 
The presence of one or two among a dozen will not make much difference. 

Q. What is the present number of Directors? — A. I do not know the number. 

Q. Do you think that if you had half the number of Indians that would ho 
sufficient?— A. It must be proportionate. It may be a little leas. 

Q. Even if you had one-tliird of the .Indians, that would be sufficient?— A. Yes. 

Q. The angle of vision will then alterP— A. Yes. 

Q. Could you mention any concrete instances in which Indian commercial firms 
have found difficulty in obtaining accommodation at the Bank of MadrasP— A. I 
suppose Mr. Kuddus Batcha will give evidence before the Commission. He will bo 
able to -explain to the Commission and he can give the Commission his own 
experiences. 

Q. You say that in this presidency some of the flourishing industries in the 
west coast are in the hands of Europeans. Have not the Indians imitated the 
examples of these?— A. They have, but they are a small minority. 

Q. Some Indians are taking to it?— A. Yes. These Europeans have great in¬ 
fluence in the west coast like Cochin and Travancore Governments. 

Q. Do the Presidency Banks do a great deal of business with the Indian dealers? 
—A . They do business with the so wears. 

Q. They deal with so wears and not with commercial people?— A. Yes. 

Q. You suggest here that the educated classes do not take sufficient interest in 
industrial matters owing to the defect of the present system of education. You think 
it is too literary and it does not give facilities for acquiring useful knowledge?—A 
Yes. 

Q. You think that if technical and commercial colleges were established people 
will not flock to law and Government service as they do at presentP— A . Yes. 

Q. With regal'd to the raw products of this presidency which are of immense 
• value, do you think that if Government started demonstration factories then private 
enterprise will come forward ?—At Yes. 

Q. You said that if certain mills were in other hands then there would have 
been a hundred mills? Weuld you like to explain that in camera?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that you will be able to develop the manufacture of cotton to 
the extent that they have been able to do in Bombay?— A. It requires a good eaal- 
supply which is so bad here. If some facilities were given in that direction ♦hr" 
the thing womlH work well. 

« ; Q. In what way do you think that some concession should be given to the D«nle 
la this province in the matter of coal?— -A. Coal transport. 



Q. If this industry is to grow here P—A. Tee. 

Q. With regard to sugar, the manufacture of sugar and jaggery, .what axe your 
difficulties P— A. The Abkari Department is a., source of obstruction. Some tracts are 
given to firms for distilling liquor. Those firms use molasses and some portion of 
sugar and they only can compete in producing jaggery or anythnig like it. If that 
restriction is not there I think there would be a good many sugar factori es a nd in the 
case of palm jaggery there is a good deal of suloom by the Abkari Department. 

Q. In what wayP— A. The tapping of palms requires the payment to Government 
for excise duty. If you go from here to Cape Chmorin you will find all along millions 
of palm trees. But very few of them are utilised because the Abkari Deportment will 
not allow them to be tapped for sweet toddy to make it into jaggery. For eweet toddy 
they have no duty. Duty is put upon trees for toddy drawing that is used for drinking 
purposes. If one wants to tap a hundred trees for toddy he may have a licence. But if 
any toddy drawer draws toddy from a tree which is for jaggery purposes then they will 
simply palcm him and prosecute him under the rules. And people who used to draw 
sweet toddy for making jaggery have therefore left the business. If the Abkan De¬ 
partment do not give this trouble there will be a good deal of palm juice and any 
quantity of sugar and jaggery can be made in the country. 

Mr. A. Chatter bon. — Q. Do you rejfej* to date palm*) or palmyras ?— A. The 


palmyras. , 

Q. Apart from these palm trees and palm sugar, in the matter of cane sugar do 
you think that, if Government permitted molasses to be used for making industrial „ 
alcohol the difficulty would lie solved to some extentP— A. To some extent it will be 
solved.’ People are now taking to email jaggery manufactimee. I believe yots 
remember the Singanallur factory. For some time it was not working. For the last 
two years they are working very satisfactorily. 

The tanning industry has been developed to some extent in Madras P—Tes. 

Q. It is only a question of private enterprise taking up the trade on a large 
scaleP— A. Scientific knowledge is wanted. . „ , 

Q. Do you think that a well equipped school of tanning would be useful?—A. 
And if the tariffs are also* taken into consideration I think w© could work very well.. 
We can produce very fine leather for export. .... „ 

Q. You know that an expert tanner was appointed and that he has left for Meso- 
, Dotamia. That is the chief reason why the school is not doing any work. Ton have 
every reason to hope that when the military situation is eased there -will be quite a 
good school of tanning here?— A. I hope there will be. The scheme is no doubt a 
good one but it should be worked. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. You referred to the question of tariffs. 
If the Governments of other countries imposed a heavy duty on imported leather how 
can the Government of India help it P— A. That is a very big question. I do nbt 
think that the Commission has it within its scope of enquiry. * . 

Q. With reference to oil pressing what xs the difficulty that actually .stands in 
the way of developing oil pressing on a large scale in this province? -A. Our diffi¬ 
culty is that we cannot prepare oil that will suit western markets. That requires 

scientific^kn» ^ a demonstration factory established for that purpose?— A. The 

Department of Industries has done something but very little I should say. 

Q. You think it can do a great deal gioreP— A. A good deal more in that direc¬ 
tion. Only proper men are to be put in there. 

Q You think that Government should start demonstration factories to show 
improved methods of oil pressing and then you think that private enterprise Itlil take 
up the business P— A. Surely. . _ . T , 

Q There have been some attempts at glass making m this presidency. I under- 
stand’^ou were connected with a glass factory?—A. I wa» sometime a shareholder 

* nd Q. What'wai it called?— A. I forgot the name. It was the Madras Glass Works. 
-Q Is it wbrking now? — A. It is in the hands of the Industries Department. 

' ' Q Can’ you tell us why it failed?—A..First of all want of scientific knovrfedge on 
. fihe part of the manager.. Men were brought out‘who would not do anything but 

•mmp y prttepdrf to^be s^ermtCTdmg^^ or the SuperintendentP—A.^The supervisors 

and the actual manufacturers and then there was the m a n a gem ent Jg* 

aery Costly one and tbs whole capital was utilised in that way. ™ 

aa found that. iit OouMbe worked satisfactorily by having a ooptyumfe s fa 
aa round _to K. Vent: hot all the day. If they had wo# 


was found that^it mould be worsen saxisiac««x.y u, “-•‘'SB ». w-v?- — .-AT.a -jj 
It is » question of oyen; which is to be kept bot all the djyl.YI wpA ed i t 

T-tontiutM«isly~they wcraldhave made ii asuooeasful concert, 
to know about it their oapital wasover. 



Q- You say then that it is at question of finance and good management, and that 
with a low costly managemen t the concern could have been a success commercially P-— 
d. We Granted some estimates for machinery to work the factory all the 24 hours 
and it was found impossible to carry out the estimates. It was too costly. We got 
estimates from America which was one-third bt what was quoted from England and 
iho> even premised to send their foremen here to fit up the machinery, but the whole 
thing was smashed for want of capital. 

It was smashed only for want of capital?— A. Yes. Now if the Department 
of Industries were to bring the machinery from America they can do the thing 
very cheaply. 

(?• xou do _ not thinly that Government need d,o' anything more P— A . I think 
private parties will take it up. 

- Hern’ble Sir Fazxtlbhoy Cxirrimbhcry.' -Ql. Is th'e factory now in Government 

possession? Have they acquired it outright?—.4. They have purchased it for experi¬ 
mental purposes. 

Q. You think then that this glass industry has a good future before itP— A. 
Certainly and our workmen are only of the fishermen caste. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. It has been said that the difficulty of 
get ting cheap coal is a factor which goes against the success of a glass factory here. 
What do you think about it P— A . Of course if you are using very good coal there 
will be difficulty, but we found from our inquiries that coal of ordinary kind can be 
used. 


Q. Yon think then that that difficulty will not stand in the way?— A. No. 

Q. With regard to paper you have said that some attempts have been made hereP 
Have they succeeded P— A . There was a factory at Punalur. It has not succeeded to 
my knowledge. 

Sir F. H. Stewart .— Q. Have you any -personal knowledge of the experiments? 
— A. I know that it was working with rotten gunnies and old paper and they wen 
doing it very well for some time. Whether they gave any profit I catmot Bay. 
It was a concern of the Travancore Government. The Industrial Department have 
taken it up and they are running it. There was no wholeheartedness in doing the 
thing and that was the cause of the failure. 

Q. As regards pencil, have you got u successful pencil factory?— A. The Indus 
trial Department is running it. 

Q. It is still in the hands of the Industrial Department. They have not handed 
it overP— A. I do not think they are very successful. They are doing something with 

Q. And with regard to candles?— A. That is in the hands of private firms. I 
know nothing about them. 

Q. You recommend the establishment of one central technological institute foi 
the presidency and a net work of technical and industrial schools throughout the 
‘districts for the development of industries in the country. Do you think that one 
central technological institute should be established for each ppcovince P— A. Yes, 
because the conditions of the different provinces vary very much. The experience 
of Bengal would not help Madras. There is no use of one institution for the whole 
•country. 

Q. Why do you think that in every school there should be an industrial side 
and why are you in favour of drawing and manual work being made compulsoryP— A. 
The reason is this. No sooner a boy gets into a school than he thinks that he is 
■ a su perior being and he does not stoop to work. That kind of idea must be got rid of. 
When he works with his hand in the school from the beginning he would not feel 
that he is a superior man and he will get accustomed to manual work, and when he 
-gets accustomed 'to that he will be all Tight. Drawing and other things would do 
very well. 

Q. So fax as the Government are concerned, you advocate that they should start 
pioneer industries a^d demonstration factories and that they should help in establishing 
a velt-organized system of bankingP— A. That is absolutely necessary. 

, Q. You th ink that with this much of support from the Government the industrial 
'futllre of the presidency will be satisfactory P— A . Yes. 


Q- Is it a fact that hand-woven cloth is preferred by the people to mill-made cloth P 
, — A. Yes. «• • 

Q- Is it due to its better sizingP— A. It is due to better sizing which gives 

2. Does it Also last longer P— A. Yes. Much.longer, 
jfcva®. Is it a bitcostlier than mill-made doth ?■ — A. Yes. *A little costlier. 

: 3* M : does W. longer?-— A. V : 



Q- Vou do not apprehend that the hand loom industry will be killed by the power 
loomP—A. X am not afraid. 

Q. You have said that the aniline dye* have taken, away the beauty of the 
hand-made cloth. Hag that affected the sale of the hand loom cloth 9 — A. with the 
aniline dyes the colour fades on wear. . * 

Q. In preparing silk and cotton cloths, are not the indigenous dyes still largely 
used by the hand loom weavers P— A. Not very much. „ 

Q. The look of the cloth will be more agreeable to the eye if indigenous dyes* 
were usedP— A. Yes. . 

Q. l'ou think that the Government should give special attention to the promotion 
of the indigenous dye industry g— A. Yes. That was my ,trouble with Mr. Marsden 
when he came here. I took him round and tried to convince him. But he had hi# 
own views. " ^ 

Q. You contemplate the development of a great manufacturing industry in this, 
province through mills. Do you think that even when that time arrives the hand loom 
industry will t>e able to maintain itself P— A. I think it will. The finer cloth cannot be 
made successfully with the machines so nicely as we make them on the hand loom. 

Q. Is it your opinion that this hand loom industry will develop further?— A. If 
you can make it a little cheaper in sizing and weaving. 

Q. You think that with that* much of help the industry has a good future before- 
itP— A. Yes ; but it is a very difficult matter. 

Q. You think that, the industry being of such importance the Government ought 
to award prizes and also encourage the extraction of dyesP— A. Yes.,I do not know 
whether the department has done much in this direction of late. 

Q. You say that something definite and practical ntust be done' to secure to the 
weaver a hand loom which will make the solid borders?— A. Solid borders and the- 
mixed borders. 

Q. With regard to indigo, has the use of indigo revived since the war began?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you -think that it will continue after the war P— A . It is a question of prfoe. 

Q. You say “ I do not see how the experiments made with the indigenous dyeing- 
materials in the United Provinces have been pronounced to be successful while similar 
experiments made local ly a nd in the Institute of Research at Bangalore have been 
condemned as useless.” When was that.P— A. Only lately. 

Q. You say that the Indo-European enterprise in commerce has been very keeft 
and you want a special recommendation from the Commission with a view to securing 
the expansion of Indian indigenous manufactures and industries solely? Do you agree 
that a good system of technical education would prove of great benefit in that direction P— 
A. I think bo. . ** 

Q. You have no doubt that Indian youths will be attracted to these professions 
when the necessary education is offered them P— A. I have no doubt about that. 

Q. Are many young men going out from Madras to foreign, countries to receive 
technical and scientific education?— A . There are some. I know many are going to 
the Victoria Technical Institute. 

<2- Is the prejudice against manual labour dying out among the higher classesP— 
A; 1 think SO. t ; 


Q. Are Brahmins willing to do manual workP— A. They do at present. But 
other classes do better. 

Q. But the prejudice is dying outP— A. Oh, yes. It is dying out. 

Q. Dying fast?— A. Yes. 

Q. You* refer to the aid which the Governments of Mysore and Tnavanoore have 
given to the projected match and paper factories. Can you give us detailsP— A. 
For the match factory the Government of Tra van core gave a concession that they 
will give all the fuel required and wood at Re. 6 a ton on.the spot. That is ^a ve*y 
favourable rate. *■*' 

Q. And for paper?— A. I do not know. I think a private company has taken it up* 
~Q. Has the private company taken it up with the assurance of Government suftP** 
'A. Yd. *' ■* J> r ;V ; V, 1 

Q You roegm round grunt of loans on the security of machinery smdbuildingsut* 
tow rate of interest?—31. Yot eo lour as to make OmnsMt lose. . - : 

■Q. You any that y«*K sre'in fswour of Government luring the 
oonoarn saditeaf— A, To feel certain tint the oonoem is not a 
Q. That would be A safeguard t n iimt the misuse mS Gao. 
ensure 'G*t the technioal side of the business .is properly -«“* 

pmiodioalipspaotjo. ^aom e^erp^ 
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the right kind of specialists, but we have also had to consider the question of the 
organization of the scientific and technical services. They are, as you know, at present- 
under various forms of organisation. We have, in the case of the Forest Department., 
an Imperial service, with oificers placed under the orders of the Local Government, the 
general plan of work being under the control or supervision of the Inspector-General 
of Forests who is the Adviser to the Government of India. Somewhat similar arrange¬ 
ments were adopted for the Agricultural Department and you ara familiar with the 
system of the Public Works Department. In- the case of the Geological Survey we 
have a purely Imperial department, the Director is responsible immediately to the 
Government of India and the officers under him are under his orders, on whatever 
problems they may be working. But the Director works in co-operation with Local 
Governments though the officers are never placed under the orders of the Local Gov¬ 
ernments .1 The principle recognised in that case wa« this, that the Geological 
Survey is a purely advisory body and has no executive functions of any sort. Certain 
other departments that are technical in their foundations, like the Public Works 
Department and the Forest Department, are more thpn advisory ; they are also- 
administrative and executive. It was recognised that when .promptness and local 
knowledge should supersede special knowledge the local Governments should have 
control of these technical officers. In the Agricultural Department we have a much 
' more interesting system. We have agriculturists who take a general survey of the- 
science and art of agriculture. We have associated with them agricultural chemists, 
generally one to each province. *We have also economic botanists, economic entomo¬ 
logists, mycologists and various other specialists who are devoting their attention to 
the application of their respective sciences to agriculture. The prepent arrangement 
is for these officers to be under the Local Governments with an Agricultural Adviser 
to the Government, of Tndia. They are on an Imperial list but they are actually under 
the Local Government ; and more or less regarded as continuously the officers of the 
Local Governments. The question arises as to whether in a service of that kind you 
can provide sufficient scope for the ambitions of, say, the agricultural chemist. He 
will always be, under the present arrangement, agricultural chemist in a particular 
province. There is no .Chief Agricultural Chemist to the Government of India and 
thus there is no scope for the ambitious young man to rise beyond the mere recog¬ 
nition of his value in the way of increased pay locally. The same'"thing applies to the 
entomologists and the various botanists Besides, we have chemists under the Ordnance 
Branch of the Army Department, one chemist in the Geological Survey, one chemist under 
the Mining Engineer of the Railway Board, and other chemists scattered about the 
country. The result is that whilst we have 40 or 50 chemists in Government service 
in India there is not a single chemist who is responsible’ to the Government of India 
for the collective opinions of all chemists, on the question of chemical policy, or 
on any problem that, requires the association of more than one chemist. Tinder the 
present system there is a danger that Local Governments will refer to their agricultural 
chemist not only problems relating to agricultural chemistry but those relating to^ 
dyeing chemistry and various other chemical problems that occur to them Thus 
all those more or less independent chemists get problems of all varieties put before 
them. No specialisation is possible, and nothing like a systematic organization that 
will enable the Government of India to gather the chemists together in one organised.,; 
group. There is a feeling amongst some of them that they are merely employed as 
chemists for particular purposes and have no official standing. In any scheme every 
Local Government naturally likes to have officers of the kind at their disposal. They 
believe that if these are constituted into Imperial departments, the Local Governments 
may not get the full attention that they would secure if they had the officers under 
their orders. Thus there are two sides to the question. The one relates to technical 
'"and scientific efficiency ; an Imperial organization gets the benefits of specialists, 
of a centralised library and laboratory, and of collective opinion on a particular subject. 
The other side is the question of executive application. ; the Local Government may 
wish the problem that they refer to be dealt with as urgent, while "the Government 
of India department may consider it to be a small matter. We t should like to know 
what your ideas are with regard to the way in which the scientific and technical 
services ought to be extended, and generally what form of organization yon would 
prefer for-sflclr a' new and extended service. I do not j know if I have *- expressed* 
myself sufficiently clearly about these various ideas which have been ; put before* 
usf— A. I do not suppose I have giten half an hour's thought to the question of the 
organization of any such service." But at the same time I think you would be well 
advised have a Board, or an advisory body of some kind, with the Government 
of India to whom in scientific matters reference might be made by Local Governments 
as advised by their own,men. If I understand aright, the membership V>f the existing^ 
Board of Scientific ^Ldvice Ts honorary, and A* 

for advice. - 



Q* Th 0 Board of Scientific Advice at present is composed of the heads of certain 
scientific departments' and their jo p h r ations are confined practically to controlling 
the programmes and research work with a view to prevent overlapping?— A. Do 
they sit and prep a re such programmes? 

Q. They meet twice a year and consider th6 previous year’s reports and discuss the 
following year's programme.— A. The only way I have come into contact with that 
Bernard was when I was present in Calcutta in the Office of the Geological Survey on 
one occasion when I brought in some of the results of my investigations into the 
quantity of insoluble matter carried in* some of the great Indian rivers. I do not 
know whether it was anybody's business to carry the matter any further. Certainly 
it was a matter of enormous^geological value. 

Q. The members of the Board of Scientific Advice do not in any way represent the 
total quantity of scientific activity in India. They do not, for instance, represent 
in any sense the scientific workers of the universities or the independent colleges 
There is no representative chemist, on the Board of Scientific Advice although there 
is not a single industry in the country that- is not almost directly dependent on chemis¬ 
try. There is no electrical engineer on the Board of Scientific Advice. The members 
are merely heads of certain Government departments who happen to touch oire another 
so closely that in the old days they used to overlap to some extent in their activities ; 
their operations have now been so effective and to some extent so satisfactory that 
their meetings last only a very short time. They have got to understand one another 
so well that overlapping no longer occurs P— A. Ought not an Indian Institute of 
Science to be established—not necessarily the Indian Institute of Science at Banga¬ 
lore—as a nucleus of some such body to which reference might be made in all 
scientific problemR P 

Q. We are up against the questiou whether an institute should be composite 
or devoted to one subject. In the case of the Geological Survey we have one subject 
or, at any rate, its related branches. We know exactly the boundary line of the 
Geological Survey. The problems which fall within that boundary line are certain 
and there are certain problems which fall without- that boundary line. The boundary 
line is so sharp that there is no confusion between the functions of the Geological 
Survey and the functions of any other department. That means that if a problem 
falls within the scope of the department it is the duty of the department to solve 
it and give an authoritative answer which represents the combined geological thought 
of India. There are certain disadvantages in that water-tight compartment system 
but. some of our witnesses are of opinion that we ought to have a similar organization 
for chemistry. We should like your views as to how it would work.— A. We ought 

to have a similar organization for chemistry somewhere-not necessarily a Government 

department such as the Geological Survey, but a place of reference to which all im¬ 
portant problems might be referred for special advice. 

Q. Of course the Institute at Bangalore has by process of natural evolution be¬ 
come almost a chemical instituteP— A. To my mind there is some hope that it may 
beer me so for all India. 

Q. It is devoted to chemistry and has also special classes for electrical engineer¬ 
ing and I believe it has shown its real value in that way. The results that have been 

.obtained are known now to be of .real economic value to the country P— A, Yea. 

** Q. Do you think tha.t it might be extended so as to cover every other form of 
science?— A. All that I have to say about the Indian Institute of Science at Banga¬ 
lore, I have already written in the form of an article in Mr. Jevon's Journal Of 
Economics. I hope that institute will be found ready to solve the chemical problems 
of the future. 

Q. You rather hope that it will extend to other subjects than chemistryP— A. 

I hope it will extend to the practical chemistry subjects which underlie most of the 

economic and industrial problems. 

Q. Bow i b physjes to be provided for P Ought we to provide anything in this country 
corresponding to the National Physical Laboratory?— A. We certainly ought to - 
that is, unless the results of the Physical Laboratory of England are always avail¬ 
able and applicable to Indian conditions, which they will be in a very great number 
of cases. , ; • * 

mQ. As reganL most physical science problems we can get work done in Europl 
as well as it can be done In India ; but in the case of biological science, especially 
e c on om ic biological science, the evidence so f%r tendered to the Oommisaion shows 
that re s ea rch work should be done in this country ?—A . I agree.. I suppose you 
include biological problems relating to growth o^plants. 

. • <2. Yes. T|ke for instance a plant that yields a drug. Some of the plants have 
their beat drug-yielding conditions at a particular time of their, growth, sometimes in 
h Jtortieulo? month of the year and sometimes even at a particular hour of the day. 
Otmonsly yon could pot s on d^aaybody out to collect drug yielding plants, send them 
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to .Europe, and get anything like an authoritative answer as to their value as drug 
yielders. Research work of that kind must obviously be done in this oountry ?— A. 
les. 


Q. The same thing applies largely to entomological problemsP— A. T«a, and 
for example suqh entomological diseases as are found on sugar cane, and so on. 

Q. Generally I think there is not much dispute as to the conclusion that research 
work of that kind must be done as nearly as possible under the conditions in which 
the results of the research are to be applied by the people. In many cases it is wrong 
even to do research work in the hills, in spite of the larger quantity of work that can 
be turned outP— A. Quite so. 

Q. You have not spent any great amount of time in thinking out problems of 
that kind?— A. No. 

Q. Can you give us your views as to how education is likely to affect the 

quality of the worker? For example, at present primary education in the country 

has extended to a very small degree and it has been suggested that an expansion 

of primary education would make the worker not only a better workman, but would 

give him tastes of a kind that would enable him to appreciate the increased pay that 
he would thereby get. Complaint is frequently made that there is no use increasing 
the workman’s pay as it merely means that he stays away for two or three extra days 
in the week and spends his time in studying the value of native spirits P— A. You 
cannot generalise about the natives of India any more than of England.and America. 
There are classes of men who will stay away and there are others who will not. But 
there will be a rise in the scale of comfort if they get opportunities pf earning more. 

Q. The point is, would an expansion of primary education improve the worker in 
that way?— 4 - I hold very strong opinions on that subject and ha^e expressed them 
very fully to Mr. Stone, the Director of Public Instruction. My opinion about primary 
education for what it is worth is this. Primary education, I take it, means the learning 
of the elements of reading and writing and figuring in the vernacular. It does not 
amount to more than that. Is that your definition ? Not beyond the vernacular 
stage P • 

Q. There is not much hope of going beyond the learning of vernacular for some 
time?— A. Reading, writing and ciphering are only a means to an end. The person 
who learns to read, write and cipher gets at the thoughts of other people in literature 
in books, and generally in a library, and is able, by the use of these means, to get at 
the end—that is knowledge. But as long a a you have no literature in the vernacular 
that is worth anything in the direction of technical or industrial knowledge, I do 
not know what is the good of your teaching reading, writing and ciphering in the 
vernacular ; and Mr. Stone tells me that he cannot get simple vernacular books 
published for anything like the price the working people would be able to pay for 
them. 


Q. And there is the difficulty of translating alsoP— A. For many years I have 
urged on leading Indian gentlemen, who are interested in progress, that they might 
spend a little of their leisure in translating simple books in elementary science and 
elementary veterinary work and elementary ideas about crops and should publish 
them at a price at which a poor man can buy them—-probably a penny or two, aiid ~ 
certainly not half a crown. You must encourage the publication of simple and 
cheap literature of a kind which that class of men will probably read with pleasure 
and profit. In the absence of practically any such literature I see no good in what 
is called elementary education for the masses—which, in India, practically means 
for the cultivators. 

Q. You don’t think that they should learn English?— A. You cannot get them 
to learn English. The number of schoolmasters who could teach them English is 
negligible. 

Q. Do you think it is practicable and advantageous to introduce anything like 
manual training in the primary schools?— A. I take it you are now up against the 
problem of the dearth of suitable schoolmasters. But I feel very strongly on- the 
subjects of drawing and of manual training. „ 

<>. You think that both are essential?— A. Drawing of cobrae is essential, and 
by the use of the term I desire te convey the following idea. Drawing is a means v 
•whereby even if all the machines in the world were destroyed and not one Of jkfm 
were left, but only a set of drawings of them, and if after ten thousand years these 
drawings were dug out, our successors should be able to repeat the machines. That 
is what I call drawing*. As regards the help afforded to the artisan clas s os in this 
matter of drawing by the Engineering College. I may mention that in the case of 
a young Indian in whom I took a great dead of interest, and to whfnn I myself 
gave some months 9 ! r daily lessons in mechanical drawing, I tried to got sane 
drawing instruction for him in the Madras Civil Engineer ing Jfcbpg* Y** 
unable to do so, because he had not passed the F.A* <g^ Matriculation fflmiftmuhonv > 




Q* We have seen 'a good case of a purely industrial school with two years’ course 
for sons of carpenters and sons of blacksmiths at Nagpur Y — A. There wfc Mr. John 
Lockwood Kipling’s School of Art in JLahore. That school did a-good deal of useful 
work amongst the carpenters' sons who frequented it. 

Q. At Nagpur the. boys are taught drawing as an essential part of their train¬ 
ing—drawing of a kind that you mean, namely, simple plan and elevation. The first 
thing they are taught is to draw a straight line, which you know is a very difficult 
thing and then drawing lines at right anglesP— A. The kind of drawing that 1 
haVe in my mind is this. Many years ago I used to be an examiner in the Calcutta 
University for the Engineering degree, and before the examination 1 used to drive 
cut to Kancharpara where. I knew the Locomotive Superintendent of the* Railway 
and used to get him to lend me a few wooden patterns of simple parts of machinery 
from his pattern loft—as many as there were students competing for the examination 
I then used to put one of the patterns opposite to each student and to ask him to make, 
in pencil, within half an hour, a simple set of drawings whereby, if I took away the 
pattern and gave only the drawings to a carpenter he should be able to make a similar 
thing. To do that is, what I call drawing, so far as primary schools are concerned. 

Q. That is the kind of drawing that they are being taught in this industrial 
school at Nagpur, and the boys showed me some excellent drawings that have been 
mode there ?— A. If any good is to come out of it, such boys must be artisan boys. 

Q. They are fourth standard vernaculars boys, sons of carpenters and blacksmiths 
and they are taught not only to use improved instruments and labour-saving appli¬ 
ances but to draw everything they make and to make everything they do, from 
drawings?— A. TJ^at is the clue to the whole matter. You teach your lads to think 
in three dimensions instead of in two. * 

Q. That is an experiment on a small scale. But is it possible for one to extend 
that?— A. I don't think you can get beyond one school in a district or perhaps 
one in a Tahsildar’s taluk. I don't suppose you could have more than that because you 
have not got enough men to teach. 

Q. "You think we ought to endeavour to get more men to teach?— A. Yes. 

Q.» And this would have a beneficial effect on industrial development?— A. I 
think it would. But there are far bigger obstacles than this to industrial develop¬ 
ment, so long as the thoughts of “ educated " India run on their present lines— 
talking and writings 

Q. We have got to remove all the obstacles. What other obstacles do you think 
we ought to tackle?— A. The Indian capitalist has a profound disbelief in the ability 
and in the honesty of his fellows who seek his capital for the promotion of industries. 
It is not we but the Indians themselves who ought to tackle the problem of Inck of mutual 
confidence which prevents the raising of capital. I don’t, look upon Messrs. Tata's 
enterprise as an example of hona Indian enterprise. It is Parsi enterprise which 

is a very different thing. They are foreigners like ourselves. 

Q. Do you think that something of that will be attained by Government setting 
an example?— A. I was associated in an interesting and close way with Mr. Chatter- 
ton's first introduction of the aluminium industry into Madras’ For when it had 
reached a certain stage and it came to a question of Government continuing the 
aluminium department of the School of Arts as a Government factory or handing 
it over to private enterprise, the then Governor of Madras, Sir Arthur Havelock, sent 
for me to advise him on the subject, and my advice was that the enterprise having- 
got so far ought to be handed over to private enterprise. I am not familiar with 
the vicissitudes of the industry after that interview, but I understand that the 
Madras Aluminium Company- has been successful and has paid very large dividends. 
I do not know how many Indians are in it, or whether there are any. 

Q. That company was floated in the open market P— A . So I understand ; the 
shares have always been quoted in the market quotations. But I am not personally 
acquainted with the details and think that it cannot truly be described as an Indian 
industry. 

Q. Are there not a certain number of Indian share-holders? — A. There may be 
for all, I know, it u a kind of business which might very well have been taken up 
and run by Indians. Similarly as regards. tea it has never become an Indian in¬ 
dustry, _ though, hping 'agriculture, one would have thought that if Indians had any 
industrial genius at all, they would long ago have made it their own. I judge, 
however, that they would probably fail in tbe technique necessary for the manufacture 
of the b ea t product, and so would have made a mess of it. _ —- 

Q. There are Indian jute mills?— A. I understand that there is a good deal of 
Indian money ip jute mills, in cotton mills also and in cotton ginning. 

Q. How are the big- BimHpatam jute mills run? — A,. I do not know, nor con I 
, telb you the number of spindles. I Blink it is quite a small concern, as compared with 
thc CWcutta jute mills. The removal of the obstacle drawing does not necessarily 
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me^ii the removal of other obstacles. 1 do not know whether the Commission known 
anything about the lead pencil works at Tuni near Visagapatam. It. was only the 
other day that a certain Indian Member of the Imperial Iiegislative Council spoke 
to me about it and said that it was a thing that should not have been started 
because the conditions were inimical ahd it could not be run satisfactorily. If the 
Indian made lead pencil costs a penny, and if its quality is so bad that it will do 
no more work than a half-penny Austrian pencil, I fail to see where the advantage 
comes in. 

Q. Mow are the people to get advice on questions of that kindP— A. I presume, 
from your suggested Imperial Board of Scientific Advice. 

Q- You want a great variety of technical and scientific men for that purpose, 
because all these narrow down to very special questions ?— A. Yes. In the Council 
of the Institute of Science the idep that we expressed was that we could not possibly 
have every kind of specialist all Hhe time ; but that for a limited period of years, 
say, five or ten, we ought to try to take up half a dozen promising industries, with 
the aid of well-paid practical specialists on short engagements, and so to endeavour to 
get a few factories started by men trained under our specialists. 

Q , But is it good for the Institute to have a special colouring for a few years?— 

A. The Bangalore Institute has so far specialised on chemistry and perhaps it had 
better go on in that way, the formation of manufacturing industries being kept 
separate or subsidiary. 

Q. There is room for chemical research in this country on a scale a dozen times 
that of the Institute of Bangalore?— A. Yes. But I do not pretend to have devoted 
much thought to this subject. 

Q. There is one question that* you would be able to answer with some authority 
for our help, and that is the question of Government purchasing stores in this 
country. You know the old practice and you remember the Government Tules of 
1913 encouraging purchases in this country of stores that were previously obtained 
from the India Office Stores Department?— A. Are you referring to the stores, that 
come out fully made from England or to stores made in this country from English 
materials P 

Q. The Government of India rules encourage the purchase in this country of 
articles that are made from raw materials in this country ; and secondly, of articles 
that are mainly made of raw materials in the country but consist also of some 
imported parts and put together in this country. We have had complaints before us 
that these rules have been neglected, that is to sav, that officers still go on indenting 
for articles that could be very well obtained in this country if they knew where to get 
them, and they say also that such stores would be got in greater quantities if our 
officers were more generous in placing orders in this country. The reasons which have 
been put before us for the failure to extend the use of the rules have been roughly 
these: that an officer does not always know where to get an article! in this country 
and is not sure that, if he did order it in Ihis country, it would be up to quality, which 
it would certainly be if ordered through the India Office Stores, because there are 
specialists in England and there are firms of standing accustomed to making articles 
of that kind in great numbers. Another reasons i 8 that an officer would not undertake 
the responsibility of introducing an innovation. His term of office may be for a short 
while and he may not be able to follow up a local purchase. His successor might come 
and condemn his work because of the kind of articles used. A remedy has been put 
before us that we should have in this country a stores purchasing department which 
really supersedes the India Stores Department ; that we should send home indents 
only for such articles as cannot be obtained in this country ; that the Stores Purchas¬ 
ing Department in India should gather together all the requirements in the different 
departments and should obtain orders large enough to get favourable terms and, by 
constant repetition of orders,* make forward contracts ; and that this department 
should make it its business to have an intelligence branch which would enable it to 
know where in India the particular articles could be obtained in constant and high 
.quality. It has also been suggested that the stores purchasing department would be 
able to purchase more cheaply European articles from the local' agents ©£ English v 
firms than by sending them through the India Stores Department. I should like to 
know what your views are on that pointP-— A. I have bestowed •some thought on jthe 
subject for a great many years past, and I feel that I can talk on it with -some authority 
I might mention first that the agitation for the purchase of English stores, of the dash 
of railway girdera and that kind of thing, was at its height somewhere about the year 
1890-91, and I helped Messrs. Richardson and Cruddas of Bombay ana Messrs. Barn 
& Co. of Calcutta, in getting permission to quote for railway girders in India of a* 
least the smaller spans^They had* previously been trying lo get the 

showed them from statis^cs that even if they got only the Mot n m > 

very much .greater"-tonnage of steel. * A* a matter of mot I drafted - the, letter up , - ' r X 





vramment of India which #ent under the signature of Messrs. Richardson and Cruddaa 
king that they might be given at least the smaller spans. I think the leading engi- 
lering. firms in India will tell you that since then tney have had a large share of 
e State Railway orders for small girder spans made in India. And I do not think 
ly railway engineer would say that this has* been in any way an evil. Indeed, I 
ink the smaller spans have been quite as good made in India as those got out 
om home. But more than this is wanted. It is not enough -in the interest of 
idia's development that English firms domiciled out here should make up British- 
ade raw material. I want to see them making up Indian-made raw material, and in 
►nnection with this I have a story to tell. Only the other day I had to place an 
■der for some thousands pf tons of steel work for some warehouses I am building, 
was very anxious, with a view to the general development of India, to get the whole 
: the steel necessary from Messrs. Tata’s works at Sakclii. I took a great deal of 
ouble about the design in order to utilise their sections, and went to Calcutta and 
iked several firms there for their quotations for the manufactured steel work made 
: Tata’s sections. My idea was that it should be better to use Tata’s steel, because 
ren if I paid a little more money the money would remain in the country. In due. 
>urse my advertisements went out through our London Agents, giving plenty of 
me for the firms out here to quote, and several of them quoted, but at a price, for 
ruotural work built of Tata’s steel, which was not even within 20 or 25 per cent 
: the price at which I could get it, and on a fact, later, did get it, from home, 
hat was a bad failure. I tried my best to get the whole order placed in India but 
tiled. Eventually I had the whole of my steel-work made by Messrs. Dorman, Long 
Co., at home. 

Q. Supposing orders of that kind were repeated frequently, would not firms in 
adia be in a position to organize their plants so as to be able to turn out such 
rticles at favourable prices P— A. Certainly they would. I understand from my 
ilks with Messrs. Tata’s people that, as soon as things become normal, their intention 
i to manufacture their own structural steel work, instead of merely turning out the 
actions. In this way they will be free to develop on their own lines without having 
>'consider English-made stocks in hand and so on. 

Q. We can hardly expect any firm, whether English or Indian, to meet an order 
l a reasonable price if they get an order only now and then and have no guarantee of 
ay continuous orders P— A. The Calcutta Engieering firms are full up with orders of 
iat kind all the time. If I could have* secured Tata’s material made in India of 
ndian raw material and of Indian labour, I should not have minded paying 5 per 

ent—but not 20-more than the quotations of the English firms, to keep the order 

l this country. 

Hon’ble Sir R. N . Mookerjee. — Q. In pre-war time the Tata’s could not compete 
rith Messrs. Borman Long. Tata’s joists were then 6 per cent dearer than those 
nported from England, and they are now cheaper by 6 to 10 per cent?— A. Yes. 

Q. The point is what would be the condition after the war when foreign goods 
rould be allowed to be imported into IndiaP— A. That is a fiscal question and I 
annot. Bay anything about it. 

Q. The Tata’s can hold their own as regards quality and price?— -A. In respect 
f }*>n<z fide Indian product I am a strong protectionist. I would help Tata by impos- 
ag import duties not only on enemy steel but on all steel ; and so, when another 
mergency comes and its resultant isolation we shall not find ourselves as now paying 
fcs 1,QOO and over per ton, for steel plates all over India. 

President. — Q. You agree that we ought to do something for the purpose of giving 
adustries that are started in this country a fair chance of Government custom, partly 
ecause the custom is big and thereby becomes important to industry and also partly 
a ordsr to retain in the country as far as possible the money spent on these articles P— 
I.. Government custom is a big business ‘now, simply because of the accident that we 
re boB merely a Government but also are makers of things. We do not merely govern 
he country but we also undertake work which in more advanced countries would be 
one municipally and privately. But are we talking of paper and pencils now or of 
igger things P 

Q. Would you distinguish between the two* groups. Would you get bigger things 
rofii home and ftnaller tilings from this country or what policy would you adopt?—* 
i. Take rubber for instance. We get many thousands of rupees worth of rubber for 
be offices in India but we don't directly buy it in India. 

Q. The production of manufactured rubber from raw rubber is rather a com- 
lirat ^d industry?— A. Yes ; but all the wan>, the growing of rubber ought to be 
in country by_Indian*. Rubber is a different thing from tea. Its produo- 

fa** jn the raw form n eminently the kind of industry that an Indian might put 
into and could manage quite well—if only ha will " go straight" and not 





adulterate it. So far as I know there is nothing in its production corresponding to the 
fermentation and drying of tea which, for successful sale, seems to require European 
supervision. - ^ 

Hon?hie Sir R. N. Mookdrje — Q. Cement is another industry P— A. I am a very large 
consumer of cement, and in the last few years have taken every ton of cempnt which 
the Madras firm that makes it has been able to turn out up to my sample. I have not 
refused to buy a single ton unless it was not up to the “ British Standard Specdfioa- * 
tion *' in all particulars, chemical and mechanical. I have had a contract with them 
for a good many years which is now in the act of ceasing, but in the meanwhile the 
price of cement has run up by fully 60 per cent over pre-war prices, and in making 
my coming contracts I have had to consider whether I ought to get my cement from 
home or to pay a higher price to these local people. I have settled with them to 
pay them a reasonably higher rate and still to go on taking all that they can possibly 
give me, up to the “ British Standard Specification ”. And now I have made a 
contract for a year ahead, for nil the cement that the local firm can give me coming 
up to specification. 

Q. Were the prices favourable before the war as compared with English cementP— • 
A. We had made a special pre-war price with them which was slightly less than the 
English price and sometimes slightly more. But it was a good deal less than the war 
price anti my coming contract is nearer the English war price. 

Q. And" selling at that price they could declare dividends?— A. You must ask 
Mr. Scott Mackenzie about that : he is the Managing Director of the Madras Cement 
Works. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Are there any Indians who are making cement in the presi¬ 
dency with which you have had anything to do?— A. Not that I know of. I had some¬ 
thing to do with certain small cement works at one time, that is, before the present 
modern works were started here, i.e., Messrs. Arbuthnots’. Although the lime they 
used was quite first rate the resulting cement was often bad and unreliable. However 
that is all gone and is past history and the present product is up to sample. 

Q. Are there any cement concerns belonging to Indians in the Madras Presidency ? 
— A. So far as I know, the works I have been referring to, where cement is made to 
British Standard Specification, belong to Indians^ But the cement making i® 
managed by skilled Europeans. You cannot have a small cement works under modem 
conditions.' Reliable cement can only l»e made with modern plant for which 'a 
comparatively heavy capital outlay is essential. Small hole and comer cement kilns 
relying on a capital outlay, of, say, half a lakli or a lakh can never be relied on to 
turn out good cement continuously. What I say about Indians concerning themselves 
with production, whether of cement, of tea or of rubber—all comes to this : that there 
monied fellow countrymen must have confidence in them or they will never succeed in 
establishing big industries. The existing la)ck of confidence is a thing that we 
Englishmen can do little to help to cure. It is up to the Indians themselves to cure it. 
This is what I had in mind when in reply to an earlier question I said there were 
bigger factors than lack of technical training in the problem of Indian industrial 
development. 

Dr. E. Hojhkinsoyh. — Q. Supposing a stores purchasing department were formed in 
India, it would entail the constitution of a complete staff of mspectihg engineers and 
possibly a testing laboratory?— A. As far as it relates to structural steel, it would/ but 
not for small things like red tape, stationery and sealing wax, which form a very 
large bulk of the Government purchases. I understand that there is a nucleus of 
a testing staff under the orders of the Railway Board, at Alipore, Calcutta, and that 
we can get anything tested there. 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mooherjee. — Q . Everything must go to Alipore to be tested?— 
A. You can get many kinds of testing done in the Engineering College here. Only the 
other day I bought some two hundred tons of Tata’s rails which had been rejected 
by Government, which means that they do test and reject. But rails not good 
enough for mail train 60 miles per hour traffic were quite good enough. for my 10 miles 
per hour. 

Dr. E. Honlcinson. — Q. Such machinery as exists at present .might be extended P— 
A. Yes. I think that it might be mad4 quite adequate. . 

Q. Take another point. Take the case of a pump which must be made at home. 
Do you think that it is better that that pump should be bought by the Government 
department in India through the India pffice Stores Department from the makers or is 
it better that it', should be bought in India from the representatives of those makers 
in India? — A. t do not think that in India there is as steady a demand for *uch a 
thing as that as to make it worth the while of the makers’ local agents to keep large 

and varied stocks in hand. • 






' - <?. The advantage is apparently in favour of purchasing at home, because the engi¬ 
neer of the India Stores Department may not be familiar with the local conditions 
which it is intended to meet ; but the representatives of the firms out here axe prob¬ 
ably in touch with the actual uses of the plant and more familiar with the conditions 
which the plant is required to fulfil ?— -A . In' a general way I am «n favour of the 
system of purchasing certain stock articles of plant from the agents out here of 
makers in England, provided the home firms are adequately represented in India P 
I refer to such stock things as the various types of pumps, of boilers, of lathee and so 
on- * 

Q. If that become a general system, would it not lead to a much better representa¬ 
tion in Xndia of the home fiyms P — A . I think so. 

Q. And would it not be very much to the advantage of IndiaP—*4. Yes. I have 
known India for nearly half a century and have been watching things develop very 
steadily, especially in the last 25 or 30 years, and there has been an enormous 
advance in that respect. Nowadays the makers of several kinds of boilerB, and oil 
engines, of pumps and of smaller things like sewing machines and typewriters, are 
well represented in Indio. 

Q. But there is still room for a greater extensionP— A. Yes, of course, and we 
encourage such extension. 

Q. A number of witnesses have stated that they think that Government should 
undertake a general hydro-electric, survey of the possible electric power in India. 
But that is a very big proposition ?—.4 . It is a big proposition for a small country, 
but not for a big country like India. 

Q. Do you think that it is necessary for anything of that, kind to be doneP— -A. 
Yes. Mr. Chatt&rton can tell you about the Perivar projest. T think the investigation 
ought to be done under the auspices of the Inspector-General of Irrigation or some 
one of that kind. I think Sir Thomas Holland remembers our conversation in^ Simla 
about covering India with borings. That was a suggestion for a similarly big pro¬ 
position. But it fell through. 

President. — Q. I asked that this matter should be taken up somewhere about the 
year 1907-08 and the Public Works Departn^ent gathered together all the informa¬ 
tion that was available in the office regarding water power, but I am not quite sure 
of anything that has been done since towards what may be called a systematic survey 
of hydro-electric powerP— A. I used to discuss the subject of boring machines in 
&imla with Sir Thomas Holland with a view not only to artesian boring but also 
for mineral investigation. Electric power investigation would be a similar thing 
and it would have to be in the hands of some department whose duty it would be to 
collect the requisite information. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson .— Q. You say that it would be desirable to institute a survey of the 
underground waterways of India P—-4. 1 have very little doubt about it. I have dug 
artesian wells in half a dozen places. Only the other day I got- a letter from Chitta¬ 
gong where I had suggested an artesian well twenty years ago and they have done it 
only now and I hear that it is an entire success. 

Q. There was a good deal of experimental work done some fifteen or twenty years 
ago in the way of boring?— A. Whatever may have been done in that way in the 
Madras Presidency Mr. Chatter-ton knows about it. 

Q. To pass to another matter, supposing such an Imperial Scientific Service as the 
President has sketched out were established, do you think thJat it should include a 
cadre of mechanical engineers? Such a service, I presume, would supply men to carry 
out research in any new industry and to ascertain the prospects of such an industry ; 
and supposing works are established or assisted by Government for any particular 
purpose, the service would supply the chemist or metallurgist ; ought it not also to 
supply the mechanical engineering knowledge required P— A . He must not be merely 
a working man. He must be something b'etter. 

Qr Yes. Is there any difficulty in getting a supply of the right sort of man ?— A. 
I think you will get him if you offer sufficiently high salaries. You will not get the 
right kind of man cheap, though you will get men of a sort. 

Q. Gould such engineers as you have in mind be drawn from any of the Indian 
Engineering Colleges?-— A. They ought to be-drawn therefrom. 

* Q. Can they he drawn.?— A. Certainly, not at present, though there may of course 
be exceptional men 'occasionally. There was an old friend of mine here, now dead 
whom we in Madras all used to revere very much— I mean the late Sir Bhasyam 
Ayyaagar. His eldest son is now the Deputy Chief Engineer of the Mysore Pnblic 
Works Department. His father told me that ne was at first greatly averse to his son 
taking up engineering pursuits, but the young man insisted on going through the 
'^^wineering Cbllege and afterwards through the Peramjrar Workshops. Here we have 
. -<a^m»lunan of good family'who is a mechanical engflSfetor to the tips of his fingers 



talk «nd to «itia «ffibe chairs instead at directing ike doing 

’ "Q. Yo« would -look for* sack ' a man' rather' to • the jSnginegring • ■ Wdj&T'^9C^|o 
Indian' Railways than to. the Eagineerigg College* at Eooricst 
would like to aae the Engineering College men enter the Railway ' Wj j jIfs ^.; 

-do not. They like to get eoft appointments and ait at a -table 

President. —Q. Will the development of the Tfogi no a B ng Ootiegee /p*oduce^% 
larger number of these good men, or must we ex pect them only 
tion of Works?— A. Yon cannot multiply "Works to any great extent 
number of years. I think it will be a matter of public opinion 

from which the young men are derived, and I think the public opinion '-<rf--wns rTaT|r 
is now distinctly in process of change in favour of men of that class going into 
practical work instead of into clerical and law work. , *< ■'}' ",'V->- 

Q. But the change does not seem so far to have affected the recruiting at Sibpur 
and Roorkee?— A. Largely, because the employer has not got over his distrust- of 
this kind of ycumg man not being, thorough enough. Perhaps the new generation is 
going to be thorough enough. Some few are already as thorough as I want. . ' * . 

Q. Do you not think that distaste to mechanical pursuits is diminishing?— A. Yes. 
Q. Do you think that the curriculum, at lioorkee and Sibpur requires to be 
modified to make it more effective?— A. Years ago I had something to do with Sibpur 
and was for some twenty years on the Board of Visitors. It has been enormously 
improved to my knowledge. Here in Madrae I was on a committee for altering* the 
course for education in the Madras Engineering College, and I think the courses at 
. the. College are now all right; But I would like to have a little more drawing and 
mechanics in the civil engineering course. There are not at present many employers 
ready to pay for mechanical engineering knowledge. 

Q. I do not think that is so in the north of India. There, is not much confidence 
on the part of the European and even of some Indian firms in entrusting mechanical 
work to the Indian mechanical engineerP— A. Sir Clement Simpson will be able to tell 
you whether he thinks the Engineering College at Madras is turning out a satisfactory 
product—at least for the mechanical neefls of his mills. * 

Q. You probably have had men under you who have been students in the College P 
— A. I have had some, but not many. 

Q. Have you ever had in your employ any students who had been sent home by the 
Government of IndiaP— A. I do not think I have had any of them, I have known men 
who have gone home and gained knowledge and come back again. 

. "Q. Within your experience have the results been satisfactory?— A. The .impression 
left on my mind was that the men as intelligent human beings hadjheen improved by 
the experience.' That wag roughly the impression left on my mind, just as an English¬ 
man would be improved in general intelligence by coming to India for three or fofir 
years and going back home again. 

Q. Do you consider that the Indian boy has a natural aptitude both for mechanical 
4nd free-hand drawing?— A, In the Last few weeks, since our cyclonic disaster, 
there has been in my office nothing but drawing and calculating by Indians. It is 
quite good enough. I get very good men and very reliable, plodding and industrious 
people. But the best of them must be guided closely and cannot be left to themselves. 

Dr. E. 'Hopkinson. — Q. Do you think that Indian bovs show a natural aptitude for 
free-hand drawing?— A. I might say “ yes ” or “ no ,r to that question. When we 
Englishmen came to India first, we. had to make use of drawings and we had to 
look out for people who could make drawings, and there were none except the tailors 
or darzis, who were in the habit of making flat patterns for embroidery. 
could make a three-dimensioned set of drawing. Later Mr, John Lockwood Kipling, 
Principal, School of Arts at Lahore, started-drawing classes for carpentere* TOKurJFer 
many years I have had one or more of these men apout me and they differ fromthe : 


many years I have hod one or more of these men apout me and they differ 
ordinary darzi draughtsman in being able to see and to draw in threO, 
just as we do, instead of in two. , , •. 

Q.' In order to make them see. in three- dim ensions yous ho ul d 
from modelsP— A. Yes, and model from drawings. , 

Q. Ilo.you think that if a universal system of 
and modelling ought to form an 


er, an essential part of a . useful % 
teacher*. ‘ * -- - 
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4?. Yonr sumle is precisely to the point. You would nay that to five a hungry 
man only a fork and spoon makes him worse off than before P— A. Yea, and I certainly 
thmk that the leading Indians of the country ought to make a push towards trying, in 
advance, to supply a cheap, useful vernacular literature. If they want to push 
primary education they must be prepared to produce this cheap kind of literature, or 
primary education might as well not be given. Reading ana writing and figuring 
are not an end but are only means to an end —that is, to the utilisation of the knowl¬ 
edge' that is stored up in books ; and if the books aren’t there, what is the good of 
learning to read P 

Q. Do you say that there are no suitable text books in elementary science or other 
subjects in the vernaculars which are now available P— A. I cannot say that myself. 
But I understand that there is nothing available now- worth having. Ail the same I 
don’t like the term “ text-books I draw a strong line between text hooks and 

books cf knowledge. 

Hon’ble Sir /?. A 7 . Mookrrjer. — Q. There are books in medical science in Bengali, 
but there are words which could not be translated?— A. That will be one difficulty with 
the scientific words. I do not know what there is in Madras. 

Dr. E.IIopkinson. — Q. There is another possible aspect in which increase of educa¬ 
tional facilities might affect industrial undertakings. We have seen again and 
again in the course of our tour bow an improvement in the environment of labour, better 
housing and better food has impro^d the quality of labour. Supposing the industrial 
classes were lietter educated they might be more desirous of and more certain of obtain¬ 
ing better conditions which would l>e to the advantage of labourP— A. You are now 
talking chiefly, ^ take it, of factory labour. Sir Clement Simpson will be able to say 
something on that point. I certainly agree that the more you give a taste for a higher 
standard of living the more they will want to earn and the better they will be able to pay 
for the goods that are made in England and in other countries. If the present average 
earnings per individual throughout India is Rs. 3, T should like to see it rise to Rs. 16 
or 20. If you look up the statistics of a port like Durbun you will, I think, find that 
it has double or four times the traffic of Madras Port, though Durban has behind it 
a population of perhaps not one-tenths of that behind Madras. The reason being tha.t 
the white man’s standard of comfort is higher than that of the Indian and if he sees 
a thing and likes to have it he will earn enough to get it, whereas the Indian says, 
mentally, “ i 8 it n/Jttom- to have it ” ? 

Q. Would you go one step further and say that the higher the rate of wages the 

cheaper is the labour cost of any particular piece of work P- A . I cannot improve on 

what the late Sir Thomas Brassey has said on the value of labour. I can endorse 
it from nfy own personal experience. I reckon to get quite a* much work out of a 
gang of 20 Pathims each earning a rupee per day ns T can get out of 60 Madras coolies 
at annas 8 per day. 

Hon*hie Pandit M. M. Malaoiyu. — Q. You have noticed the case of a son. of the 
late Sir Bashyam Ayyangar who showed an inclination to go into engineering. Don’t you 
think that if we had technical colleges there would be more inclination on the part 
of our young men to go into industrial enterprise?— A. Who go into our engineering 
Colleges here P Not those who hope to become successful lawyer^ but young men who 
do not see much prospect of succeeding in law. I don’t think that those who go in 
for engineering are held in such repute in their own houses aaid families as are the 
lawyers or the men in Government service. 

Q. You have yourself observed that there is a change in this direction?— A . 
Distinctly. I meet and -talk a good deal when I can with cultured Indian gentlemen 
and I know that the general feeling is that their boys must do more in the way of 
i&dtustrialism than they have done up to the present. 

Q-, Less than a century ago, in Germany, the desire for Government service was as 
keen as it has been in India, but when technical colleges and institutions were provided 
young men began to take to them. Don’t you-think that if similar stimulus were given 
to technical and scientific education here a decided turn would be given to the tenden¬ 
cies'of .our young mtnP— A. Yes, perhaps if at the same time you make the higher 
literary education self-supporting. 

Q. Is ^the high er -literary education self-supporting in any part of the civilised 
worlclP— A. The Universities in Europe and America are largely self-supporting because 
there are big endowments. In India your wealthy man has not got into the American 
habit of endowing his Alma Mater. 

/r Q. But there ajre also Parliamentary and other State grants, to University Colleges P— 
I suppose so. > 

* <?. And th© "tendency is to recognise that- the State ought to contribute more and 
more to higher education ?—A. I do not think there are Parliamentary. grants for.. 
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JP resident .—The wwii* Universities in England receive grant* ..deer the treating 
of young men who are afterward* going out an second-grade echoed teachers. The older 
Universities do not receive any grants at all from Government, but rely entirely on 
their own endowments. 

Hon'hie. Pandit M. Ml MdUwiya. — Q. Since the Technical Education Act was passed 
in England, the Government has been affording more'and more assistance for promoting 
technical education there, and literary education has not been left altogether t*» 
find its own support. Here, even though Government supports higher literary education 
you might also expect Government to do more for promoting technical education P— 
A. I suppose by “ Government ” you mean the people who are taxed—that is the people 
whose trustee the Government is P • - 

Q. Exactly, and there is a very general desire among Indians that more should be 
spent op technical education than is now being done P — A . In token of his desire will one 
of them stand up in the Legislative Council and suggest that 2 lakhs be cut off from 
the Presidency College grant and be given to the Madras Engineering College? 

Q. Why from the Presidency College grants and not from the other expenditure 
that the Government incurs? Don’t you think that the expenditure on the exo dus to the 
hills might be a fit subject for reduction rather than the UniversityP—(Witness was 
here interrupted by the following remark of the President). 

President .— We are not here to discuss the way&und means of obtaining the grants. 

Hon'hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. You agree that if there was more provision 
for technical and scientific education, whether Government found the* money or the 
public, our young men would take more and more to industrial pursuits?— A. You 
mean more facilities for education P Are there at present more applications for admis¬ 
sion into these colleges than they are able to comply with P 

Hon'ble Sir R. N . Mookerjee. — Q. In Bengal in the mechanical engineering class 
they could take double the number. The students don’t offer themselves for the mech¬ 
anical engineering class. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M . Malaviya. — Q. Is the standard of instruction given in 
mechanical engineering in Sibpur as high as that given in the Universities in England? 
— A. It is very good in Sibpur. ^ _ 

Q. For mechanical and electrical engineeringP— A. I understand that it is qnite 
good. 

Hon'ble Sir R. N. Mooikerj **.— The standard of mechanical engineering there is 
not quite sufficient and there should be an improvement in the standard of education. 

President. —Is it because the standard is not sufficiently high the students do 
not apply for that course P x 

Hon'ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee .— It is because they have not got enough guaranteed 
appointments. 

Hon'ble Pandit M . M. Malaviya. — Q. You have heard Sir It. N. Mookerjee say 
that the standard of mechanical engineering teaching provided at Sibpur is not ac 
high as it should be, 9 r is not practical enough, and you perhaps know that at Boorkee 
the standard of mechanical, and electrical engineering has never yet been worked up 
to the Tight standard, bo that these colleges are at present affording facilities for training 
civil engineers for roadB and buildings, etc., and not mechanical and electrical engi¬ 
neers. If that is so don’t you think that the provision of a college for imparting a 
high standard of education in'mechanical and electrical engineering will attract many 
youths to itP— A. Yes, but there are other points. 

Q. Practical training?— A. More than that ; I do not hesitate to say, even if I 
thereby hurt their feelings, that something is lacking in the soul of the Indian 
peoples taken in the lump, viz., the intense internal desire for accuracy, such a* is im¬ 
planted in the soul of the men of occidental race. Moreover yon have got first to instil inti 
them good faith and confidence in each other, and at present that is lacking. 

Q, In answer to one question you said something about its. beiqg a national charac¬ 
teristic of Indians not to desire to go in for drawing, etc. Is it not a matter oi 
education more than of inherited qualities ? Has not this faculty or aptftudfe Jar draw¬ 
ing "been cultivated by education, in the youths of other countries?—A. not tidal 

so—not beyond two or three generations back. - . JK 

Q. Are you aware that the Paris exhibition of 1861 gave a great impetus H o .«*» 
teschin* «*<_ i* English school^ and that I t mm n ot muc h i ojwfere 



wOtdd enable them to read, to east accounts, and do a little drawing and so ©f—a4. 
Bat you should have some books if the men are to make any use of such instruction. ' * 
Q. I mean the kind of elementary instruction that is at present given in England ?— 
A. Every English boy has something to read. There is always something to read in 


Q. And so also an Indian boy hay always something to read?— A. Not so far as 
I know at least not anything of any real practical use to him in every day life. 

Q. Where th«y are literate, they read religious books in almost every presidency P— 
A. Yes, perhaps. But I was not thinking of religion and ceremonial. 

Q. So that if elementary education of the right kind is imparted it will promote 
the mechanical labourer’s efficiency?— A. Yes. But I don’t say necessarily the plough¬ 
man's efficiency, unless he learns to read and to understand books about farming, 
and can buy such books as now are not obtainable by him. I do not think that mere 
learning to read and to write is of very much use to men working on the fields Unless 
you give them something useful to read. I quite agree and indeed have already insisted 
that a little drawing might be of great use to the men working in factories. 

Q. I was confining my remarks to labourers working in mills and factories?— A. 
Very well. I think it would. 

Q. With regard to the difficulty of books you are not aware of what text books 
have already been published in the vernaculars?— A. I object strongly to the term 
" text-books if applied to the cheap literature of which I recognise so strong a need. 
When I spoke pf little cheap books I did not mean hooks to enable boys to work for 
an examination. I meant books which will impart to the man who reads them a 
knowledge that will be useful to him in life, and not necessarily with a view to tan 
examination. 

Q. I am speaking of text-hooks of a practical character which would impart prac¬ 
tical knowledge in any kind of industry?— -A. The word “ text-books " has acquired a 
narrow meaning ; it has come to mean something connected with examinations. You must 
have a quantity of very cheap vernacular hooks on subjects useful to the reader in his 
evey-day life and not merely for examination purposes. That is, he will want to 
read them at the age of 50 or 60 and not only at the ages of 16 to 20 ; but I am told 
that it is impossible to make them cheap. 

Q. I do not know of any reason why it should be so?— A. It is for you- Indian 
gentleman to show the way. 

Q. Once a text-book is written it would be printed as any other’ hook and, with 
Government support. I do not see why useful industrial text-books should not be made 
as cheap as possible?— A. Very well. But why Government support? The reader of 
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say they are swarming into them. 

Q. But the prejudice is dying out?— A. I do not know whether I am sure on this 
point. Their guardians and fathers would doubtless like them to go to the factories and 
earn something. But something might be done to make them attend at the right time 
when the hell rings, and things of that kind. No industrial country can maintain 
a position in competition, if its better class of factory men—men responsible for the 
work of the actual workmen—are sloppy about hours of business. 

Q Would not that he a matter of training and discipline?— A. A great deal of 
that kind of training must he done at home. 

Q. At home and at school?— A. At home chiefly. 

Q. Do you not think that if more careers are open for industrial pursuits this 
prejudice will die out much sooner and our young men will begin to take up industrial 
pursuits? If they had the necessary technical*,, training or commercial education is it 
not likely that they would take to it as rapidly as they do to law?— A. Law doss not 
require capital. does not require that their friends should put their capital into 

it. A young man need have no money and yet, with a ready wit and a ready tongue 
and brain, he deservedly succeeds in law. . In* industrial work people must believe in 
the man sufficiently to put their money into his hands and to feel that he is not 
likely to Ipse it. At present, owing to causes which perhaps will disappear with time 
hut have not .disappeared, there is nir such confidence. 

Q. fSv er y b o d v dees not succeed at the bar. Success comes to only a few men who 

to tke top, s «Kp%ftny men remain at fiie bottom, and don’t know success. If 
■then. wm« a wide s ystem of technical and commercial education it is likely that nuns 
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colleges, tbft» they do at present—you don’t say give leas for higher education, but you 
want the same grant as at present for higher, education—will not more young men go 
in for this mechanical training P 1 do not think that is the way of turning the thoughts 
of the rising generation to mechanical problems. 1 do not think that the multiplication 
of colleges is the way to turn their to industrialism. 1 think it is Hie public 

opinion of their friends, antkat present «j»ch opinion practically does not exist. 

Q. That alone will not be sufficient to turn the tide ; but in addition there is a 
desire to start industries, and would not the two taken together give a decided turn P— 
A. To my mind the desire to start industries translates itself into a desire to put your 
capital into commercial companies. Is there «any exhibition of aJiy such desire at 
present P 

Q. From the notes I have read of the evidence submitted here, I find in some of the 
districts there is a keen desire to invest money in industries. They complain of want 
of technical and scientific advice. Taking this growing desire for investing in industries 
with greater facilities for scientific and a technical education, would you expect the 
youths of this presidency to take more and more to industrial careers?— A. I should^, 
like to see an industrial school .fit to teach the general principles underlying industrialism 
established in every district. I do not think you are anywhere near the point of 
establishing them in every village yet. 

Q. And you would have at the capital of the presidency a larger institution P— A . 
Yes, as we shall soon have at Guindy. 

Q, With better equipment for teaching mechanical and electrical engineering than 
at present P— A. I think Mr. Chatterton was a prominent member of the Ootacamund 
Industrial Conference a few years ago, and there was a good deal of tqlk on those lines 
of taluk school workshops and district school workshops, working up towards the 
highest mechanical engineering college in the presidency town. 

Q. But action has not been taken on the report of the Committee, I understand?— 

A. No. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. As a generul principle would you agree that, for the develop¬ 
ment of a spirit of industrialism here, it is necessary that the establishment of indus¬ 
tries should precede the supply of technical education?— A. You are asking me, is it 
necessary for the development of an industrial spirit that industries should precede an 
attempt to supply technical education to the people? There is no chance.of making an 
industrv a success unless the men who are employed and have power to guide it know 
something about its underlying principle. 

Q. If we start technical colleges and schools, are we not running a risk of turning 
out a large number of men who afterwards would not be able to get any employmentP— 
A . I think Government might do a good deal to cure this defect. Government con¬ 
sistently, habitually and systematically make the appointments of the subordinate 
district officers from the literary class. I say that a man will be no worse a tahsildar 
or a munsif if he has passed through an Engineering' College, or through the mechanical 
engineering class—probably he would be a very much better munsif. A man who has 
been tauirht scientific survey and the principles of the flow of water will be at least as 
good a tahsildar—other things being equal—as a man who has got a law or a history 
degree. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Which would get the failures—the commercial world or the 
Government P —A . Even if it were known that Government would receive applications for 
munsifships and tahsildarships from men who have been trained in technical colleges 
they would not necessarily, I think, get the best men out of those colleges. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. You would extend technical and industrial education and 
find outlets for the surplus men not absorbed by industries in Government service, 
employing men so educated a« an alternative to men with literary education?— A. 
Certainly? and if I were Government, I would make a beginning by not any longer 
letting it be believed that a training in an Engineering College was a disqualification 
for employment in the Revenue Service. « * - 

Q. Do you think there is any need in India, in connection with $he civil engineering 
and mechanical engineering professions, for the establishment of an Indian Institu¬ 
tion of Civil Engineering and Mechanical Engineering so as to create A© flame sort 
bf professional tone that there is in a country like Great Britain?— A. I know a little 
about this. When I was » Member of the Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
London they wrote to me to say that they had -seen a circular from aa/Indian goatlfc- 
man in Calcutta desiring to establish an “ Institution of Civi* *> for India. 

Naturally the world'* parent institution* objected to its title Itpc plagiarised. After 
aome correspondence I persuaded the Indians eoaosmed to oonsent-*o the proposed 

title champed to “ The Indian Society of Civil Engineer* " and I no* t&em two or 
threh members, and I think they published one or two nurnbere «f hir. periodical, h** 
now it hna 1 i tn fat* a type, -I fear^ ef much (STwsasiW enterprise. . 



Q- Yotiwe aoquauted with the system of engineering- education out here, in.which 
we have four engineering college* and each of these colleges consists of several 
departments one for men who will ultimately ..become officers and- the ..rest for various 
grades of subordinates. Healing first of all with the class for officers, would it be advis¬ 
able or practicable to have a single engineering college of a high grade for the whole of 
India, admitting only students who will ultimately become^fficers in the Public Works 
Department or elsewhere?— A. I think a young Indian gentleman from Tan j ore would 
find himself a complete foreigner at Roorkee. ^ 

Q. Would he find himself worse off‘in going to Roorkee or Poona than if he went 
to England?— A. No ; But he get* other advantages in going to England. 

Q. In Bangalore, for instance, wet get students from all parts of India and they 
don’t seem to be out of it. Different (‘lasses of students mess together and they have 
got what requirements they want to keep up their caste system?— A. The idea has really 
never passed through my mind. 1 am inclined to think that it may be a good idea, if 
•the objection I have suggested is not an insuperable objection. 

Q. At present, except Roorkee, all the other engineering colleges are directly 
associated with the universities, and the students work in the engineering colleges with 
a view to get diplomas or degrees from the universities. If we adopt some system of the 
hind I have suggested, it would then be possible to cut off the engineering colleges 
altogether from the university. Do you think that it would be an advantage P— A . I 
think that the Indian father of a. family attaches a very high social value to university 
degrees and not to Roorkee or other college certificates. Still I have never liked the 
system of universities giving degrees for work done at colleges to students examined 
by outside examiners who are not themselves skilled teachers or examiners. 

Q. There is said to be a growing desire, on the part of young men of good parentage 
-and a certain amount of social position, to go into industrial work. Under the present 
circumstances they first of all go through the university course and they are about 
20 or 21 when they finish” it. "Would it be good for boys who wish to embark on an 
industrial career to begin at a much earlier stage?— A. "Would you not make the two 
courses parallel P 

Q. Yes?— A. I would not cut off the ordinary literary course, but you might cut it 
•down to a certain extent. 

Q. If you take boys up to the Matriculation stage they would then be from 16 to 18 
years old and would have a fair knowledge of English. In the college they might be 
given further instruction in English and mathematics. If this were done do you not 
Think we should be able to turn out a much better product?— A. Yes. I think we 
must go on teaching them English while we are imparting technical education. I am 
referring of course to the professional classes, not to artisans. 

Q. May we turn to another point. We have been asked to recommend the establish¬ 
ment Of industrial classes all over the country with a view to create a spirit of indusrtial 
ism and to provide the preliminary training which is necessary for young men who 
TVant to embark on industrial careers. There are no practical suggestions in this mass 
■of evidence to sjiow what the industrial education should be like. However, assuming 

that these schools could be started, do you think they will achieve their objective?_ 

A. I think that we would be unwise, in making our forecasts, to ignore the very strong 
influence that does exist in India, that is the caste influence. That influence' will, I 
think, prevent such colleges from being availed of largely by the type of men who’in 
other countries might aspire to industrial leadership. I think we ought to try and get 
hold of the artizans’ sons by scholarships and to educate them and out of this ciass to get 
industrial leaders. I think if you hope to turn the thoughts of the people into in¬ 
dustrial lines by the starting of a number of industrial schools you are only putting 
the cart before the horse. ^ * 


. &°n ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. With regard to the last answer about the 
-effect of industrial -classes, have you studied the system of education which has been 
prevalent in Japan -during the last 30 years for promoting industrial and technical" 
pursuits?— A. 1 hate toot (given much attention To it. 

Q. Have you ever looked into Bystem of technical and industrial education which 
has obtained in Geaauapy for the last 30 or 40 years?— A. Yes, a little. 

Q- Haws they not got a large system of. industrial schools and higher technical 
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Q. Nor eon we anr that the Indian young, man ha* it » B<g « rt i« r f—H> certainly 
as a class has that distaste—at lent in the upper or so-called educated ” clas s e s. ■ 

Q. That is. a master for education. Is H not largely t — A It is. rather a Tgnttsr 
of growth of opinion in the hotnss. ,-v * 

Q. But opinion, as you have said' in an earlier statement, has been ch a ngin g?—*• 
A. Yes. But very slowly, w . 

Q. You find high caste Hindus taking to tannery work is Calcutta, and here in 
Madras they are taking to manual work cheerfully enoughP-— A. Yes, 

Q. In Japan they, began with a system of technical education sold they promoted 
industries also, and so it is not necessary that we should wait to impart, technical 
educ at ion until industries develop P— A . No. But What is .meanwhile going to happen 
to the young’ men P 

Q. What happens to the young men Whom you turn out from Law Colleges and 
"Universities, if they don’t find Government service and don’t succeed at the BarP If 
a man has received training as an engineer he will be much more accurate and precise 
in dealing with facts than he would otherwise pe, and there would not be any harm 
done if there was an extra supply of such men created P.— A: It may he so ; but I think 
all the same that you are going the wrong way about it. 

Q. I take it then that you would not postpone one to the other.- Yon would start 
both. You would provide facilities for technical education and also promote industries 
so far as you can P—1. Were I a, patriotic Indian I would try to promote industriea 
even if the Government of their own accord would not promote them. Have any 
Indians followed Sir Frederick Nicholson’s lead in the fishery industry, the soap 
industry, etc. P „ 

Q. Several industries are growing. Take the soap industry in Calcutta it haa 
a great deal of Indian capital. In Bombay and CaWnpore in the ootton industry 
numerous mills have been started. Other industries are growing and you want a supply 
of trained young men who will do the necessary engineering work for them P—-A. Take 
glass work. The Madras .glass works have turned out to be a fiasco. I think they 
began with making soda water bottles instead of making small panes of glass and other 
things that the people want. Such things that, as a fact, used to come m’large quan¬ 
tities from Austria and now Come from Japan. 

Q. Was not that due to a mistake of method P— A. Mistake of principle. You should 
first get to know what the demand is-likely to be and should then try to supply it. 

Q. If you had more Indians trained as glass experts they would he able to know 
what articles would be most popular with the people P—r-A. I don’t know whether you 
'can train a glass expert in a college. 

Q. They do so in other countries?— A. You want a business man to know what the 
country wants. . 

Q. And if you gave the Ipdians the necessary business training they would know • 
better what the country wants than outsidersP— A. They would.’ But you ought to get 
them on such lines as these and not merely by getting them to pass examinations: 


Witness No. 206. 

Me. Kopaulb HAartruANTA Rao, Headmaster, Andhra Jathepya K ala tala, 

< • Masulipatam. 

Whitten Evidence. 

I write from knowledge of the conditions x>£jndustrial enterprise in the Kistha and 
the two adjoining districts Godavari and Guntur. Speaking with reference to die 
people of these districts it may be asserted with confidence of application - to future 
developments that there will never be any lack of capital for enterprises with assurance 
of success in them. The existence of wealtji is proved .by the rapidly .rising J*nd.--fc*d 
-cental Values : the spirit of industrial enteoprise by the rice and ginning and baling mill 
industry and the numerous pumping installations in and about Kollair and scattered in 
• other favourable spots. Most of these enterprises are one-map concerns or ale owned 
and managed by a small coterie of friends. Ginning and baling factories ore Use oldest, 
having been started in imitation of those-first built by a few European tr adin g com p a nie s 
These are situated mostly in. api about "Guntur. ~ 

Rice mills have followed? A few successful example* led to unitatumtaud . taailai.- 
plieation. The first to be .started were.oopier of jhe large Rangoon mills. 
tna ana the smalh oil engine and hnlfer scheme; Recent 
to the large mill but built with an qye to .higher 
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Ki«toa district alone in spite of the high prices ruling in the 
a- meoiuive^ and hardware, there are ae many as six Urge mills under con- 
m trf which total cost will go beyond 6 lakhs. 
large Jndi^trial nnderttOdngB there are only two jute frills, both joint-atook 
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right of a director or secretary. The measure of controPreserved by these over the 
nnadra of the company Has Obscured from public sight the essentially democratic nature 
of these organisations, and consequently even the slight success that has attended them 
as business concerns has failed to act as a stimulus to further wOrk in this direction. 

The shares in these two joint itock concerns are mostly ordinary middle class men, 
of all castes and professions, laVyers, Government servants small* land owners, who 
bought shares as an investment for their savings. 

The sharers in the rice mills, and ginning and other factories of a decade and 
more ago, were, where they were not single man concerns, a group of friends from the 
merchant or Vaisya class. These men were primarily traders and constrained by the 
necessities c f export trade, and stimulated by the example of European firms with 
factories, started these email enterprises. 

In the most ^recent instances of industrial activity, the latest rice mills and 
pumping installations, it is the agriculturist and- land owner, who, singly or in small 
groups is taking up those industries which primarily help agriculture or prepare his 
produce for the market. 

— _ But in no case has the man of large fluid wealth, or of practically unlimited credit, 

like the zamindaf, so far involved himself in an industrial enterprise. 

Now, as in the near future, the principal source of capital in these districts would be Pionssr and dsoioas- 
“the middle class merchant, agriculturist or private man of means. To awaken enterprise trafcioa f*otori*«. 
and to induce fcajpital to flow to an industrial concern it is only necessary to demonstrate 
a successful' business concern. Hence the need for Government pioneer factories. To* 

‘explain by a few examples : A large cotton seed oil mill with adequate accessory 
plant for the refining or further utilisation of the oil, started and worked by Govem : 
ment in sight of the men of these districts would be readily bought up by a joint stock 
■company ' formed for the purpose if its success as a business concern be satisfactorily 
■established. Similarly a cocoanut oil factory, with accessory coir works, would find a 
ready sale, if located in the Amalapur taluk of the Godavari district. So again cement 
manufacture if started on the ^bank of the Kistna where good clay and lime-stone 
abound, is certain to prove a successful industry and will not only find a purchaser but 
also lead to successful imitation'. 

The same remark would hold true of a sugar factory about Samalkot. All- the 
abovq, and* more may be suggested. Would form fit objects for pioneering work by Gov¬ 
ernment and will stimulate the starting of new joint stock companies for their purchase. 

Government must be prepared to give them away as jpoon as a private company can 
be floated with adequate funds to taker them op the hands of Government.. 

“*•' Demonstration factories would similarly serve a very useful purpose in stimulating 
; «nd advancing .manufacturing activity in certain industries. A small chrome-tanning 
factory would prove a valuable object lesson to leather tanners in every important town. 

; So perhaps a small cane-crushing plant in a cane growing area. 

As tp the various other methods of aid enumerated m question No. 6 it would be 
difficult to give definite answers. Conditions may be found where any. one of these 
may prove^the most successful method of encouraging an industry. But these will per¬ 
haps' -fee paost in demand where a small industry directly helps the agriculturist in 
raising .a .crop or in marketing his produce. But this kind of help, while it must of 
jnecessity^ lead, to elaborate Government control and supervision, must be assigned s 
place for* belowrhat of pioneer and demonstration factories. * 

. " Only.* p.«ar t in importance to the starting of pioneering factories is the necessity 
for ■giving expert advice and assistance to-private industrial enterprises. The Depart¬ 
ment ot industries, as it is at present organised and manned, is not equal to giving the 
heeded assistance. In the recent past many enterprises have failed because of the lack 
'of such assistance. I may cite the following:—- ... * . « 

• Taro power dntls ptere purchased by private individuals in the Histna district, 
one through the Department of Industry. Itf both cases borecoles were carried down 
to depths of 200 1% 360 feet, at which- stage the assistance of thd- department officers 
’ wa* pftllelr in. But no further progress was made* _ Both the efforts were fruitless 
becau s e the alluvial strata at the mouth of the Kistna river had 'not been bored through.; 

,.y and th« oonaiantrraing of sand into the bore-hole proved a complication with which 
■ ,-i available talent, pri v a te and official, Aould dtt suc ces s ful *y grapple. Another boring 

^ation lp vlralovitf.'wudi %nas from Aha b eg i nning , in the hands of the d<-*— 

-**t was absadonsd at a depth c 
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A soap factory- at Masulipatam started by an enterprising yoanfe man, proved' 
total failure for eimikur lack of expert advice and assistance. plant was put <k>Ws* 
to work the material by the boiling system. Afed everything went well so tat* ns 
the mechanical process of cake-making was concerned. But** it w *s Hound that the 
soap was not ' as good as it should be' as very soon after.,, manufacture it developed 
an incrustation of Balt-. But over and above this defect in quality, an appraisement b£ 
the quantities of raw materTal used at the outset and of reduced soap J,hat was -taken 
out, showed that not all. the soap that ought, to have been ebfained,,was forthcoming- 
from the boiling pans, a discovery which rendered all further work impossible. „ At 
both points the venture was a failure for lack of the experienced man who could'advise. 

Similarly the Anakapalli (Godavari district) pencil factory turned out a failure, 
for the primary reason, among other minor ones, that the right composition of graphite- 
and clay mixture in regard to strength, quality and coherence could not be determined 
by the available experts. Latterly the 'whole plant was handed over to Government 
and two years of experimenting have not brought out a sufficiently good and cheap 
pencil for the market. 

Exactly similar problems, primarily technical in character, a$e perplexing the 
manufacturers of glass and matches in the country. “ So that it may be taken as a 
clear fact that various experts, men conversant with working methods rather than 
those imbued with high technical knowledge, in sufficient numbers to be^ available 
for use in such factories as may be started, would contribute to the success *pf various 
industrial concerns. The type of man that is needed is one picked out of factories in 
European countries straight from the heart o£ manufacturing^ experience with just 
enough intellectual power to grasp a new situation in materials aild men. These- 
would not probably prove very costly and could be had in adequat3 numbers. The 
services of these should be freely placed at' the disposal of all industrial concerns, of 
course only for the purpose of advice aiid short terms of demonstration- work.. Only 
nominal charges should be made ; for otherwise their services would never be availed of. 

Aaaiatano* in All museums and exhibitions are of high value as educative agencies. So, whatever 

marketing prod not b. the measure Q f their use as helping to market goods, they joaust be encouraged and 
held as frequently as possible, if only to awaken^ and concentrate popular interest on 
the advantages of industrial enterprise. 

Tsotwioaland The question of the relation *of technical education to industrial enterprise is one of 

industrial •duoation. the obscure passages of Indian public policy and must be definitely solved Delore general 
popular effort can be intelligently co-ordinated with real national progress. The 
idea that the primary function of technical schools is to train and supply the requisite 
skilled labour for existing industrial ventures, i.e., for weaving and spinning mills, 
ginning and baling factories, boring and pumping installations, and rice and flour 
mills, etc., has so far entirely governed the scheme and organisation of * industrial 
education in the country. So that the few institutions that have been, started and 
worked by Government or by private bodies, such as the Corporation of Bombay or the 
Pachayappa charities of Madras, have been wtrrked under the cletyr limitation, of 
the need of feeding existing industries. Thus the product of these institutions has* thu* 
necessarily been brought into comparison with the regular apprentice from these 
industries and not rarely has beei^ found to suffer by contrast. Such a view of the need 
of industrial education for a people would not be fair even in a land of highly developed 
industrial organisation like England and is utterly inapplicable to the 'Indian people 
whose industrial talent has not yet learnt to respond to the conditions of the rifew indus¬ 
trial activity and organisation in the world. Here there can be no tarrying.,beside the 
question of a ^comparison as to ^efficiency between apprenticeship 'and school eduedtioix 
but the whole power of the educational ideal must be directed to awaken in the popular 
mind an inclination and a passion for industrial enterprise which Jbeing primarily 


education among Indians may be achieved in two distinct but allied schemes of effort- 
First by regular technical schools which directly train boys for the theory And .practice 
of -mechanical engineering and, secondly, by introducing into the scheme of general 
education in the country a^conrse of manual training such as would help to give early 
enough in life a bias towards work involving skill and efficiency of muscular power. 
For the carrying out of -the latter idea it is evident that the department erf general 
education should revise the existing curricula -of education so* tffe to 

develop a new bias $nd enthusiasm dor manual work, consistently with- tl» ends of 
general education. But the'other idiporUnt reform, of multiplying and 
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ttttn away from training which holds <rat, no* the ideal of csOtera* fr*t of » pywy. 


prise in the ood^ry- And this should he pushed £6rwi*xd with '•» I 




—i d in vmw, ™. p _ the creation of numbers of .trained young men whom wi»ii« here 
'tee, stirred by. the.prospect of engineering enterprise in s land of Teat poaaibilitiea.. 

Jia to the controlling authority over industrial schools it should be, in the beat 
interests of such 'education, the Director of tlenertt' .Education aided perhaps by a 
Board of Scientific and Industrial Experts. The necessary teaching and training staff 
ifi the usual bourse of progress would come of itself into existence. 


Oral Evidence, 23kd J anuabt 1917. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Curriinbhay - Q. You say in your first paragraph “ 'Most 

of t? ese enterprises are one-man concerns, or are owned and managed by a small coterie 
of friends.’" Are they European or Indian concernsP— A. Mostly Tert ian 

Q. They are not joint-stock companiesP— A . No. 

Q. I suppose if they start joint stock companies people may not take the shares, 
and therefore they may have trouble that wayP— A. There are certain instances of 
joint-stock companies in those districts. There are two important jute mills, one in 
Ellore and one in Guntur. Both are joint-stock companies. Each is dominated by 
single large shareholders. The result is that people do not understand such undemo¬ 
cratic conditions. A lack of education in the science of the principles of joint-stock 
companies stands in the way of joint-stock companies being floated. 

Q. Supposing some people wanted to do business on their own account. They may 
do it as joint-stock companiesP— A. There is nothing wrong in that. A single-man 
concern cannot Be a very large undertaking. No single man can start a jute mill in 
my part of the country. If these mills are to be large concerns, they must necessarily 
be started as joint-stock companies. There would be forthcoming an abundance of 
capital if people conld be assured of an element of success in the concern. 

Q■ Can you show an instance of a big joint-stock company here carrying on a 
big businessP— A. I cited you the instance of the jute mill in Ellore, which is purely 
managed by Indians. It was built by Indians and managed by Indians. 

>■ Are they working very successfullyP— A. Yes. Recent years have given them 
large profits. _ There is not sufficient capital floated in the concern. During the 
last seven or eight years they have been enabled to clear off their debt, and this year 
declared a dividend of 6 per cent. That is because they had to pay off arrears of the 
debt and interest. ^ 

Q. In what way do you want to improve the Department of Industries ; you say, 
“ the Dejmrtment of Industries, as it is at present organised and manned, is not equal 
to giving the needed assistance ”P— A. I think there ought* to be more experts. I don’t 
mean bookish men with a knowledge of theory, but men who have had a hand in the 
practical working of things, who can assist other concerns. For instance in the school 
that I am interested in, in the matter of workshop work a man who would toll us the 
right mixture for good cast-iron ; who would tell us how to temper steel, etc. 

Q- You say, " The services of these should be freely placed at the disposal of all 
industrial concerns, of course only for the purpose of adgice and short terms of de¬ 
monstration work. Only nominal charges should be made, for otherwise their services 
would never be availed of.” Do you mean temporary adviceP— A. Yes. 

Q. But if the expert is employed for six or twelve months, then the company 
should payP— A. Yes, the company would be prepared to pay. 

Q. In regard to technical education, you suggest two schemes by which tha 
attempt to popularise technical education among Indians may be achieved, and you want 
the scheme of general education to be carried out by the Department of General 
Education why P— A. For this reason, because I believe in this country if any 
education is to progress it must be based-on culture. People must be told that they 
trained for culture. r 

. A j? d about technical education, will these other experts manage 

educatmpp—A. I am referring to education in the earlier stages of life when the 
inclination is first giv'en to tastes and tendencies. ® ’ e 

, 9 : Jo explain If technical education is given, don't you think 

it ahould be andfer the Director of In due tries, because the Irterarv education in 
under the Director of General Education P You would want mo^f^d, tor toisP 
iduoation” 1 Q * at **“ lm ® " *° 8har P 1 y *»ira between general and technical 

». Q' F 1 ** 8 * yohld be duel_ control between a technically educated man and a literary 

Educa tion may be in charge ahS^rf 

f M a-branch pf general, skteenCic-. 
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Q. All the technical schools hal^o^nl'man^ one 

-*ST? 1 *sZ 3 £ 3 . rou ere headmaster ci an institution at Masulipatam F- 


A ' Y 0 , What sort of an institution is that ; is it private P ^ A. 

X _ , -i J __» -i-f n>ranfi 


„ __ Private, though very 

recency oZ^menihas been giving it gnnte ^^Ld^Znatti^fTt 
r f^/^ie ‘teSnical education We 
are trying to abolish the distinction between the two. A man may be educated as 
much through engineering- as through agriculture. 

Q. From what age do you take your pupils?—A. From* the age of 10 up to 
How many have you P—A. 200. 

Q. You say that in the districts you know best “ there will never be any lack of 
capital for enterprise *’ P— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any personal connection yourself with any industrial enterprises P— 
A. If a few pumping installations can be called so, I am interested, as I have put 
in them. 


*V 


-A. Not as a shareholder 


not 


Are you interested in these jute mills you speak ofP- 
but as one who takes a keen interest in things industrial. 

Q. You say, ** dominated by single large shareholders ”. I presume those share¬ 
holders started them ? —A. I am only referring to the human side of the problem. It 
seems to me a joint-stock company, if successful, ought to stimulate more activity 
and put more confidence into the people that it will be a success. As it is, the 
shareholder does not know his own share of authority over the concdl*n. If he could 
know it, if every shareholder felt that he was in himself a master of the undertaking, 
he would take more interest in it, and the directors would check the action of the 
management. Our shareholders do not evince that degree of interest which is neces¬ 
sary for the development of joint-stock companies. It is merely a lack of education. 

Q. Do you think that would cause progress in efficiency if every shareholder had 
a hand in the management of a concern ? —A. I am speaking in general te**ns. A 
man should know that hiB interests are there ; that he is himself an owner of the 

Q. From the educational point of view?—A. Yes, if every shareholder felt like 
the it would be possible to obtain crores of rupees for capital in the district. 

Q. Yew detail the classes from whom capital has been drawn you say it has 
been from the zamindarsP—A. No. 

Q. Are they numerous in the district and well-to-doP—A. Yes. c 

Q, What do they do with their money?—-A. Spend it away in Madras. 

Q. Then you go on to mention several pioneer industries which you think might 
be started by Government, among which you mention cement factories. Is there no 
successful cement factory in Madras P—A. There is. 

Q. Is there any need then for Government to pioneer such an industry? A. There 
are favourable conditions in Bezwada for cement manufacture. There is an enormous 
demand for cement in our -districts, and I am aware of fnends who have had this 
on their minds, but have not ventured on account of lack of expert assistance. 

Q. Yet you think that there is a need and that the case might be met by putting 
Government advice and assistance at their disposalP—A. In the matter of cement 

that mighty do.^ ^ ^ t ^ e factory, what has happened to that?—A. It is out 

of existence. The soap manufacturing plant was lent to Government about a yedr 

and a^half ago.^a^ ha?pened p_4. I have no idea. We have addressed the Director 

of Industries on a number of occasions, but have had no reply. . 

Q. In the next paragraph you speak of the qualifications you want from a foreman 
or supervisor . You say you need “ one picked out of factories an European countries 
straight from the heart 7 61 manufacturing experience a teU 

po-wer to grasp a new situation in materials and men. That M »th»r a taU proppsi 
ST Do you expect to find those qualities in a man who is not much more than a 
foreman P—A. I have no idea of what kind of stuff the forejnan from England is made 
I did not know that there would be a contradiction between the capacity for work 
and the intimate knowledge of .details, and the intellectual power that is n«seesary 
to understand a new situation*. I thought there was no contradiction between the two. 

Q You have not come across such men?— A. My experience of Eu ropea n e ngineers 
is very limited. So fajr, I have not met meohanio^ragineers from "Europe. 

• O. In the next paragraph 'do yon refer to certain chanties in Madrasf \ I 
, few technical and industrial schools Xn Madras.' 
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Q. What sort of soliools do they maintain P— A. There is an industrial school in 
Madras with a small workshop attached to the school, where they train foreman, 
mistries, etc. 

Q. Is that what you are trying to doP— A. That iB partly what we are trying to do, 
but we are trying to do a little more. The point is this ; in the institution here there 
is no requisition that the boy should have any standard of general education. It is 
not demanded of him that he should have any high standard of general education. 
There have been Directors of Industries here who asserted that it was not necessary 
to go beyond the stage of primary education to make good mechanics. Our institution 
works on a slightly different principle. We believe that a certain standard of general 
education is essential for every good workman. We want to put some self-respect in 
our workmen. Manual vPork will not succeed in this country until the worker knows 
and feels some respect for himself and his work. Unfortunately in this land manual 
work has been discounted and put down as work which onl- low class people take to 
I am trying to re-bridge that gulf. 

„ Q. What class of workmen are you trying to turn out, the labourer or the super¬ 
visor, or the man whom you might call the leader?— A. We are trying to develop the 
workman. By workman I dc\ not mean that he should not become a supervisor. We 
begin with practical work. We make a man thoroughly efficient, in practical work, 
and leave it to his own innate capacity to develop into a supervisor or leader, whatever 
it is. 

Q. Have you got a workshop?— A. Yes, we have workshops of our own. 

Q. Sir Eazulbhoy was asking you your ideas as to the control of thi 8 work, and 
you said your’idea is to leave all the control under the Department of Education. Do 
you maintain that opinion still?— A. I do. I think no sharp line of demarcation ought 
to be drawn between the manual worker and the intellectual worker. The age demands 
that the workman shall be respected throughout the country as much as the lawyer practis¬ 
ing at the Bar. That is why I want to lump all these things under education irre¬ 
spective of mechanical skill or intellectual capacity. 

Q. And you think that the Department of Education is the best department to bo 
in charge?— A. Yes, it will be under one head, no differences should be made between 
worker and learner. All should be classed as learners. 

H*>n'hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya. - Q. When were these jute mills started?- A. 

I think about ten years ago. 

Q. Both of them?— A. They were started together, but a little internal trouble 
handicapped one of them. The second was brought into working order only two 
years ago. The first one has been working these ten years. 

Q. What do they make, gunny bags?— A. Yes, out of Bimlipatam jute. 

Q. How does that jute compare with Bengal jute?— A. I think it compares well 
enough ; it finds a good sale. 

Q. Is the product of the mill absorbed locally?— A. Yes, and it is very much 
less than necessary for local needs. We are a great exporting district ; we export 
paddy in particular. 

Q. What is it that stands in the way of your having more jute millsP— A. I 
think more will come into existence. As I told you, one particular jute mill, which 
was defunct, was re-started a few years ago I do not think there will be any difficulty 
in bringing into existence more jute mills, as soon as the war conditions cease. 

Q. You say that the zamindar does not interest himself in industrial enterprise ; 
can you say what is the reason for it ; is not zamindar in Madras sufficiently educated P 

- A. Oh, no ; he has received an education which has not turned his mind to the 

needs of his country. Of course there are honourable exceptions. 

Q. You have some very highly educated zemindars?— A. There are only one or 
two. Even those few do not address themselves to the things that the country most 
needs 

Q* Wh at do they invest their spare capital in?— A. In buying other zamindaris. 

Q. What remedy do you propose for diverting their capital to industrial enterprise? 
— A. The better education of the zamindar. 

C\. Do you think if you had a commercial college in your province, they would be 
attracted to it ; would they send their sons to receive education thereP— A. Oh, yes. 

• t Q- You suggest * that Government should pioneer factories in certain directions 
which you mention. Have you submitted any proposals in this direction to Govern¬ 
ment?— A. Hot as^ yet. The idea was never in the air that Government could he 
brought to pioneer industries. . 

Q- Yo u feel more hopeful now?— A . Yes, because the question has been raised. 

Q- Who is. the present Director of Industries ; is he a Member of the Civil Service 
or a business •man P— A. The present Director is a Member of the Civil Service. 

, ^ Q. -Since, when has he held this officeP— A. I think Mr. Tressler was the last 
Director of Industries and was drawn ftom the Engineering Department. 
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Q. And since, when has the present gentleman been in office ?—A. The Inst two 
yean ; I think it is two years since Mr. Tressler has gone. 

President. — Q. Gone where?— A. Gone to the front. 1 

Q. I saw him only last August?— A. Perhaps he ceased to be Director since two 
years. 

Mr. A. Chatterlon. —No, your information is not correct. 

Hon*hie Pandit M. M. Mdla'viya. — Q. You have heard nothing about the matter 
of the experiments in the pencil factory?— As A few pencils were brought up for 
exhibition but I have never been told if they are being manufactured in sufficient 
quantity to be placed upon the market. 

Q. But the factory is working?— A. Yes, somewhere in Madras. It was handed 
over to (government. The succeeding witness will be able to give you more informa¬ 
tion, as he had something to do with the pencil factory. 

Q. How does the curriculum of your school differ from that of other schools?— 
A - We make manual training compulsory, from the primary class upwards ; and 
drawing also. 

Q. What other kindfe of manual instruction do you give?— A. Our youngest 
boys are put to cane weaving in the primary class, making little baskets. In the 
higher classes we turn them over to carpenter’s work, making models in wood. 

Q. Have you got a copy of the prospectus of the school?— A. I have not got the 
curriculum of studies ; I have got a report with me. 

Q. When was this school started?— A. Ten years ago, in 1907. 

Q. Did it begin to attract students from the time it was started?— A. We started 
with five students. • 

Q. Are your students who pass-through the school admitted into colleges?— A. 
Not in the Madras University. Calcutta is a bit fairer, because it takes boys on 
their merits. Two of our boys, who, we found were somewhat literarily inclined, 
were sent to Calcutta. They examined them and took them into the Matriculation 
class. 

Q. Do they not appear for the school certificate examination?— A. No, because 
the school is not affiliated to the Madras University, because it departs from the curri¬ 
culum of study which the Madras University has evolved. We have made Sanskrit 
compulsory, which is sufficient to prevent affiliation to the University. We don’t 
charge fees, which is sufficient to secure disaffiliation. 

' Q. Have you made any representation to the Senate to recognise your school ?— 

_ A. I don’t think it would be of any use, because we depart from the curriculum 

of study in certain material respects. • 

Q. If you made a reference to the Senate and asked them to recognise the school, 
they might consider the matter?— A. Yes, but it might interfere with the freedom of 
the school. We want to experiment and want our hands free to experiment. 

Q. What kind of employment do your boys get after they pass through your 

school?_ A. We educate them up to a standard that corresponds to the Matriculation 

standard of the Madras University. At that point we allow our boys to take to one 
or other of the technical courses. We provide a number of openings for sUoh boys. 
There is a slight civil engineering course, but our ambition is to train surveyors, 
so that our pupils can find -fcork under survey parties, and may be taken into Local 
Boards and Municipalities. Under stress of circumstances that course has been opened 
as a refuge for school final failures. We have opened a mechanical engineering work¬ 
shop, which is the bbst side of the institution. There we give them a full and complete 
training in engineering work. There is a foundry section, and we are able to cast 
articles and design and make things. These boys after four years of training find it 
very easy to obtain employment under various mills ; as a matter of fact our own 
institution is absorbing all the products of our training. We once had a number of 
workmen from Madras and elsewhere, whom we are replacing with our own boys. ^ 

Q. What do you mean by “workmen”?— A. Men who have been trained m 
Madras and elsewhere, who come, to us aged, and whom we want to replace by our 
own boys for moral rather than any other reason. • i ‘ 

Q. Have they sufficient technical skill,, these workmen whom you replace?— A. ThO 
workmen have the necessary technical skill, i.e., the bare manual skill. A man would 
be a good turner, but has not the mind that could* address itself to the principles 
underlying turning work. Unfortunately most of them are drunkards, and we cannot 
have workmen in the institution who are not absolutely above reproach. .The hoyt who 
mrt> reqs&riBg teaming are pupils who grow up w^th self-respect in them* and ca*» for 
the re sp ec t ijf j Ehfcra . '? * . ■ 

. qTBo '■*•* Uka -wfik itself, is concerned, how do your bon compare with the 
workmen 

mow .till compare ▼«fr^ fcvonra«y. Only two month. %go ma h«t tnrmtr mbtlM 



■Minct the orders of the Superintendent^ and he had to be Bent off. I wa ® a Wt 
afraid that the work might not go on as well as it did before, bnt the last two months 
have proved that some of our boy* could be trusted to do the work. • 

Q. Do you keep an eye on the after-life of your boysP— A. We have not had any 
experience of that ; only two or three boys have gone out of the institution. All the 
test have been engaged by the institution. Of the two gone out, one is a supervisor 
of a mill in Tenali, and the other is in charge of a pumping installation. 

Q. What wages do Buch boys get in your factory P— A . We still regard them as 
students, that is why we are paying th em stipends rather than wages. The stipends 
range from Rs. 3 a month to Rs. 10. We P a y Rb - 3 to j ust enters til ® 

moulding shop ; that is one* way you can induce boys to enter the moulding shop. 

Q. When you employ them regularly, what is the salary you pay P— A. The boy 
who went out and who is now supervisor is getting Rs. 40. ^ . 

Q. When does his technical portion of education begin ; when does he begin to 
specialiseP— A. There are two points at which the boys are allowed to break off into 
this mechanical course ; one point is at the close of the high school, but there are few 
who can keep away so long from specialising. At the end of the third form there is a 
•complete round of courses, and at that point we allow them to specialise. 

Q. After the Matriculation course is over, you keep them on for four years?— A. 
JTrom four to six years ; four years for the apprentice course, and six for the engineer¬ 
ing course, simply to stimulate interest in the boys for the higher courses. 

Q. You say # liere that the present system of education is designed to meet the 

needs of existing industries, and you recommend that what should be done is to 
supply the needs T>f industries which are to grow* now. You say that the Bachayappa 
charities have started and worked a few institutions with the distinct object of feeding 
existing industries P— A . Of finding men for existing industries. 

Q. You want tbe education to be broader now, to train foremen for taking charge 
of existing industries?— A. Yes, men imbued with a little imagination. For instance, 
ordinarily the idea of an industrial school is simply to train a man who can be placed 
in charge of rice mills, or who can work as a turner at Oakes A Co. 

Q. I understand you want a basis of liberal education, and technical education 
afterwards?— A. So that a boy’s imagination might be expanded. We have been 
trying our hand at small pumps. I should like our boys to interest themselves in the 
work of designing pumps and making them, i.e., making an effort in the direction 
of original work. 

Q. You think that if there was some system of technical schools, such as you 
recommend*a large number of young men would be attracted to it?— A. Plus something 
else. I think in the scheme of what i 8 called “ general education ", there must be 
a manual training side. Every Indian boy must of necessity’ go through that. 

Q. You would make manual training compulsory throughout the high school 
course?— A. Yes, so as to enable a boy to know his own aptitude, to discover his own 
tendencies, inclinations and capacity. 

Q. You are very strong about the control of industrial schools. You say that this 
should bejn the hands of" the Director-General of Education, aided perhaps by a 
Board of Scientific and Industrial Experts ’' P— A. The educational side should be 
under him. 

Q. You think if the schools are placed under a separate Director, they would not 
have the same attraction for our youths, as the ordinary schools would have P— 
A. Yes, it may sound a bit overbold for me to say it, but I have another idea more 
drastic. The whole scheme of education should be recast ; the educational ideal must 
be kept entirely separate from the service ideal. The educational instruction must 
exist for itself ; service must be-entirely apart. Government service may be recruited 
by specie*} e x a m i n ations, if they care to have them. Take the question of t* e taheildar. 
These may be recruited from men of the district, and anybody may sit for the examina¬ 
tion, and the tahsijdqr may be asked not so much about Shakespeare and Milton, 
as about the local conditions of the district, the people, the crops, the industries and 
the possibilities and resources of the district.-. Tt may be more worth while, in the 
ease of some peopIB, for Government to recruit, their employees—this remark also 
applies to lawyers without making it necessary for everyone to go through the TTniver- 
sity. So that if the service ideal were kept apart* education would exist for itself, 
and help to develop the- culture _of the people. It seems tq me if this change were 
made, there would be numbers flowing into the technical schools who would Qualify 
themselves for thq practical industries of the present age. That is my belief. I have 
$ound it exceedingly difficult for practical handling. .This is the crux of the problem 
bow * to induce people to go into these technical schools and take kindly to industries 
in general and mechanical engineeru^ jn partict 
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Q. For the e x a min ation of tahaildara, would you make a knowledge of agiicnk 
tore and the agricultural possibilities of the district an important subject of the 
course P— A. For a tahsildar I would do it. This man lives his life among the ryots. 

Q. At any rate you wish that there should be more options of subjects r-— A . I also 
want that these people may not go into these institutions with the one idea of service. 

Q. Save you experienced any difficulty in finding capital, beyond the case you 
mention. Do you know of any difficulties which these firms have in financing their 
industriesP— A. Not as regards rice mills. You cannot prevent a man with a little 
money from going into rice mills and establishing one. 

Q. For financing their industries and marketing their products are they any banks 
in your district to help?— -A. There is the Madras Bank. B s 

Q. Has it branches in your district P— A. Many ; three or four. 

Q. Then all the financial needs of your district are met by the banks in that 
district?— A. As far as the existing industries are concerned, though anybody would 
welcome money at a lower rate of interest than obtains in the district. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. I should like to know more about the circumstances under 
which the institution of such a school became- possible. Who are the people who put the 
money into itP— A. The Indian Judges of the High Court of Madras. 

Q. People with local connections and interests P— A. They started it in the first 
instance, but everyone else has followed. I suppose that is a testimony to the keen 
desire in the country for such institution. 

Q. It is a general public interest and not a purely local interest of the district?— 

A .. It is a purely local institution, but because the idea was novel,, all the people 
have helped it. 

Q. Do most of your funds come from inside districts or outside £— A. From inside. 

Q. Who are the people you describe as so enterprising ; are they Brahmins or non- 
BretminsP— A. First I would place the pleader ; secondly, comes the merchant who is 
not very liberal. A few liberal merchants, however, have given money. Thirdly,'** 
the ryot has given money. The ryot in the Kistna district is a very educated man. 

Q. You get a number of educated ryots who have degrees to showP— A. There 
are a few who have gone back to agriculture. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. After taking their degree?— A. Yes, but a 
very, very few. 

Mr. C. E Low. — Q. You get a number of ryots who know EnglishP— A. .There 
are a number who are well posted in the ideas of the age. There are Telngu papers 
which have free circulation. The Telugu ryot reads the papers and takes an interest 
in things that move the world. 4 * 

Q. He reads and writes in the vernacular freelyP— A. Yes, very well* and reads 
the best books in the vernacular. 

Q. Is admission to the school limited to people of any particular caste, or to 
people from the districtP— A. No particular caste. All people come into it. 

Q. You are giving an industrial bias to general education, and you don’t want 
that looked down upon by the boys and their parents as something below the ordinary 
average general education in the country and that is why you think if it was put under 
the Educational Department, it would be more respectable?— A.' Yes. 

Q. Do you think that an institution which takes boys after they have had a 
general education and intends to turn out engineers, or mining people, or weaving, 
masters, is suitableP— A. Why notP The Civil Engineering College is still under the 
University. 

Q. That is scarcely a case in point. I don’t consider that a technical institution 
really succeeds unless it can go into the open market and its boys can compete with 
other products from elsewhere and get freely accepted by industrial concerns. Is that 
a fair test? — A. That I understand. 

Q. Dpes the Engineering College here come under that test? — A. Yes, but the 
boy is no use. The boy immediately he -oomes out of the Engineering College* does not 
. make an engineer, and cannot he trusted. He is then put as an apprentice under 
more experienced people ; in the same way after the mechanical* or industrial career is 
over, the boy will be taken to some works. It may be required of him that he should 
have some mechanical experience. 

Q. Do you know of any industrial institution training mechanical engineer#, hot 
under the management of the Educational Department, whose products ft&t readily 
accepted by commercial and industrial people^-—A. I.have no idea. 

Witnets here gave confidential evidence. • 

Mr. C. tiOib. —Q, Turning to another question ; whp are the*men employed i» > 
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There are about five or «» men scattered through the district who have picked up the 
■art of building a rice mill of the Rangoon or other type, but after the small installa¬ 
tion came into existence, every fellow became an engineer. That is the way it has 
gone on. Very recently—I am speaking of the last year, 1916-1916—there have been 
acme requisitions for men of capacity, men who* could build mills to work economically 
and efficiently. I have known of a case in which a good foreman was paid Bs. 1,000 
to put up a mill. 

Pmutnt.— Q. What school was he. trained in P— A. He was not trained. He was 
for some time foreman of our institution. 

Q. They are improving themselves without the help of the schoolP— A. He waa 
trained in our school. He same into the institution with the capacity already developed, 
and has had immense opportunities to develop his skill. 

Mr. C. E, Iaho. — Q. I readily think that an enterprise run by Indian capital is 
worth more than a Government concern run ad hoc in your district?— A. I admit it. 
The sight of an industry working successfully would be a great stimulus. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Have you developed the school since I last saw it?— A. 
Yes, we are now doing good work in the workshop. 

Q. How much are you spending on this school?— A. It costs about Be. 20,000 a 
year altogether. * 

Q. \ou say, “ Most of these enterprises are one-man concerns ” in the £istna 
and adjoining districts. Ho you know anything about the big co-operative pumping 
installations thaj have been started?— A. 1 know all about them. 

Q. How are they doing?— A. One* enterprise is a great success, the Atmakore one ; 
the other has practically closed down. _ 

Q. Why is one a success and the other a failure?— A. There were certain natural 
facilities in Atmakore which the other had not. The people that made up the second 
r-company were people without enterprise and without the spirit of co-ordination. They 
have not been able to put themselves together and push work. I have often found 
th m delaying in transplanting paddy and sowing seed beds. The agricultural more 
than the industrial side is at fault. 

Q. You say that there were " numerous pumping installations in and about 
Kollair " P— A. I mean the Kellair Lakes and others. They also have a wood fuel 
gas engine. You remember you advised us to use coal for the first year, but fortu¬ 
nately the next year we turned over to wood fuel, though it took us quite a year to 
understand all the points of the machine. We did manage to work it. Now our 
^ittle boys are in charge of it. 

Q. Are the boys iu your school associated with all these pumping stations?— A. 
We send our boys over when one is asked for. 

Q These men who own these pumping installations, do they send their sons to you 
to bo trained P— A. No, because they are all rich men. 

Q. You have only got the boys of poor parentage?— A. The only rich man sent 
there is my brother. It is the poor boys. The agriculturist and the landowner send 
their children to our school, because we have a complete residential system, so feeling a 
certain confidence in us they send their boys over to keep them in our charge. 

Q. You suggest that cement factories should be started in the Kistna district, but 
doesn’t everybody in that part of the country use soorki mortar?— A. They do use it 
but is not cement very much better than soorki mortar P 

Q. But is it not more expensive P— A . Every good house in Masulipatam is cemented 
all round and inside up to a level of one yard. 

Q. Then you suggest that a sugar factory should be started at Samalkot. There is 
already a very large one'there?— A. I always speak from the point of view of augment¬ 
ing enterprises in the country. I think fjhere is need for another. 

President. — Q. We should like to know your own up-bringing, your training, and 
why you took to this particular work?— A. Immediately after my graduation I was 
sent over to Ootacamund by Hr. Bourne, whb was my Professor, to work as Assistant 
to the Government Botanist. I was there for about two years in Ootacamund then the 
- dominating influence of my life brought me over to law. My father is a very cultured 
and enlightened man. He wanted me to go ^nto> law. I went into law and passed my 
examination, but did hot like it, so I turned a school master. 

Q. Where did you get*your assistants who teach the practical side?— A. We had a 
number of mistrees at the beginning, with an engineer, to supervise their work. The 
same thing holds good now. We have a number of young men working in it, who 
teach the boy*- A young man who studied in the Victoria Technical School, and 
subsequently had workshop experience, started a workshop of his own had ‘two 
y ysi fl Nr stpeziend} in it, and subsequently the workshop having been disbanded, he came 
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4/r. C. Jboxc. — Q. Where did you yourself become permeated with the spirit of 
mechanical engineering?— A. It was simply an effort to do something that would prove or 
use to the people and the country. I was never an engineer myself. r 

Q. Do you still keep up your botany?— A, As much of it as goes to agriculture ; 
not much. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Do you raise all these Rs. 20,000 from sub* 
scriptions annually or monthly?— A. No, annually. It is a precarious earning. Of the 
20,000 our workshops give us from six to eight thousand. 

Q. You earn six to eight thousand from your workshops, and the rest you collect P—- 
A. Not the nett profit really ; we lose a couple of thousands on the workshop because 
we indulge in a little experimenting. « t*? k 

Q. The rest of your income is made up of donations?—.A..Partly f rojii 
have been able to purchase up to now from subscriptions and gifts of 
have given us some money. One ryot has given us as much as ten 

worth of property. ^ “ * 


Capital. 


Hhabnjoal education. 


^ Witness No. 207. 

The Hon’iile Rao Bahadce K. SueyanarayanaiArti Nayudu, Proprietor , 
Messrs. Innes Sf Co., Cocammj^k jg 

Written Evidence./ 

Innes & Co. is one of the old firms of Cocanada. Originally Mr. Innes and my 
father were the partners. At my father’s death 20 years ago I became a partner and in 
1908 Mr. Innes retired and I became the sole proprietor. Innes & Co. deal chiefly in the 
export of rice, oil seeds, jaggery, hemp and jute and are the managing agents of a 
rice factory known as the Coringa Company, Limited, for over half a century. In that 
concern I own about two-thirds of the shares and I have been managing the concern 
for the last 20 years. I have found no difficulty in finding the necessary capital for 1 
the factory and believe that so far as Godavari and Kistna districts are concerned, 
there will be no difficulty in finding capital for a rice factory, as the rice trade is a well 
tried and old established one, and people know all about the business and do not 
hesitate to invest capital. But then I personally think that the rice trade has gpo^n 
to so large an extent in latter days, that there is no further scope of expansion^**? 
profit and that enterprise has to be diverted in other directions. In the early yeajs 
of my experience the profits were very good but latterly there has been a very large 
increase in the number of factories all over the delta districts with the iesnlt that 
competition in purchasing paddy and selling rice grew and brought down thb profits- 
to a nominal figure and in fact several late years have shown a loss. I should think 
that it is high time therefore that in these districts the industrial enterprise should be 
diverted to new channels. For instance different kinds of oil seeds such as castor seed, 
gin gel ly seed, niger seed, rape seed, ground nuts, copra and cotton seed are available- 
m large quantities in the northern circars and are at present exported largely to 
foreign countries. Factories to extract high grade oils by scientific and improved 
methods may form a good opening for the investment of capital. 

It is not however easy to raise capital for new industrial undertakings. .Personally 
I found great difficulty in raising capital to float a pencil factory in our city on a 
proper basis. We bought the necessary machinery and even started a factory but 
after working for a year or so, we had to close it as our experiments proved a failure 
and expert advice could not be secured. The factory was handed over afterwards to 
the Government as the Director of Industries proposed to conduct experiments on 
behalf of the Government and bring it to, a commercial basis. The results of his 
experiments are not yet known although fairly good marketable pencils were produced 
latterlv 

People are very shy of investing their monies in new industries, chiefly o'win g to 
the lack of the necessary technical education and expert advice, calculated to infuse 
confidence. If both are available, I do not think that there will-be much difficulty m 
raising capital. At present much of the capital is invested in. lands, Government 
paper and .debentures and in fixed deposits in hanks. In order to divert the capital 
to industrial undertakings, the Government will have to take suc h m easures as wtU 
show to the public that investment of capital therein would give better returns. Po 
■uoh an end I venture to suggest the desirability of establishing industrial schools m 
all important- trading centres and also to form an industrial section to the course of 
edttoafete in secondary schools. jTV> advanced students, . commercial colleges may 
with advantage be established in provincial oentres for giving a course of trainin g 
on up-t^date mett ie B! business. As for the labouring classes employed m i actories , 
etc., night schools fo*-impsa*ing some general ^educat ion wil l ;%* **”**♦» 

resulting in ait least ©otto© -of them tttft skilled labourers. would uao further 



mmggmmt that the* Govetpment should send out year after year for a number of yean 
young men with good education to advanced industrial countries to study the methods 
there, and on their return, they should be made available thrdugh the Government 
to help in the new industries, wherever such help is Bought. 

I think it is necessary to have in every province a Director of Industries who Offlsfad eigent—Hr 
shall be an administrator and shall have under him expert staff to give the necessary 
advice on technical matters. When people come forward to float a company for a 
new industry the Government will have to lend the services of an expert for a certain 
number of years and will have to guarantee dividends for a certain period or till it is 
brought to a commercial basis. In some cases where capital may not be available 
although th|mj8 scope f<V a new industry and people come forward, the Government 
loans free of interest for a limited period or till it reaches a com- 
hhl^baatiyr Such a system of Government aid will have, more than all, the effect 
"necessary confidence in the public 'in its present industrial backwardness 
necessary stimulus to industrial progress. 

* 'jtffteps, fhould also be taken by legislation to prevent adulteration of articles for 
manufacture, such as jute, hemp, cotton, grain and seeds, either by wetting or by 
mixing sand, etc. 

The railways should, as far as possible, maintain a uniform mileage rate of freight 
and not give special preferential rates to big ports, situated at long distances away. 

from the products, as other—' - 11 -* — l A1 - ’ *’ * ” ’ 

all their trade. kvtja 

I think it is desirable to 


e small ports which are the natural outlets would lose 
introduce a system of registration of partnerships. 


— Q. You are the proprietor of Messrs. Innes & Co. P 
-A. Yes. 
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Oral Evidence, 23bd January 1917. 

Sir F. H. Stewart.- 
Jljusiness mostly export?— 

Q. Are there many Indians engaged in the export trade in this part of the country? 
-— A. Not directly. 

Q. About the rice mill may I ask if that is a paying concern P— A. It was paying for 
a long time. Of late the profits are not very good. 

Q. Owing to too much competition?— A. Yes. 

K;. wQ- Is it a public concern?— A. It is a joint stock company. 

You say that you have found no difficulty in finding the capital for the factory, 
you raised additional capital?— A. For the working capital we used some of our 
Ww«* money and whatever we required for other purposes we took from the banks. 
v . Q.*Yhu had no difficulty in getting money from the banks?— A. No. 

Q- tThen with reference to the pencil factory that you have mentioned, we have heard 
something about it. That was in Cocanada ?— A. It was brought from Bimlipatam 
where it originally was. 

Q. Why did you take it to Cocanada? Was that a suitable place?— A. We removed 
it only to have it under our own supervision, because on account of bad management the 
factory did not work properly. So we had it removed. When we had got it under our own 
supervision we thought we could run it better. 

Q. Did you know anything about pencil-making before?— A. There was a man who 
went to Japan and there he learnt the trade to some extent and after his return he advised 
us about the machinery, etc. For a year we tried and the results were not satisfactory. 

Q. Are these experiments in pencil-making still being conducted by Government P— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And they are getting wood from East Africa?— A. So I believe. 

Q. So that Cocanada is not by any means the ideal centre for a pencil-making 
factory ?— A. We wanted to try. with the local wood also. 

Q. And that was not successful P— A. No. 

Q. In the next paragraph you speak about the investment of capital. You say “ In 
order to divert capital to industrial undertakings the Government will have to take 
such measures as will ihow to the public that the investment of capital therein would 
give better returns.” "Is it that you want that people should expect better returns from 
industrial undertakings than they can get it out of land?—-A. At least the same returns 
if'not more. The Jhmd amount of money that people are getting out of investment in 
Govern men t paper and debentures. 

Q. What is that which is hindering the investment in industrial undertakings?— 
A. The doubt that the thing industrially would not be a success. 

Q. What you want to do is to create confidence?— A. Yjs. 

Q • And with that end In view you suggest that Government should send out year 
after year for a, number of years young men with good education to advanced industrial 
atries to study the methods there and that on thati^return they should be made 
*" «t> '*■ > fit. the' fete dasti i e t wb erever they efcodMf 
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Q. You think they will be capable of doing that?— A. They should be able to do' 
that if they receive proper training. 

Q. Have you come across any of the students that have been sent by the Govern¬ 
ment to foreign countries ?—A . No. 

Q. You speak of the need there is in every province for a Director of Industries. 
You are a business man yourself ? What class of man should he beP Should he be an 
official or should he be a scientific and technical expert or should .he be a business man P— 
A. He need not necessarily be a technical or a business man. He must be an able 
administrator. 

Q. You will put that then as his first requirement, a knowledge of men, how to 
manage rather than a knowledge of any particular branch of .industry P— A* Yes. 

Q. You then suggest that steps should be taken by legislation to prevent adulteration 
ol articles for manufacture such as jute, hemp, cotton, grain, and seeds P Do you think 
that it is practicable?— A. Of course there will be some difficulty about it. I propose 
that a committee may be appointed to make enquiries and submit definite proposals, 
about it. 

Q. You are a member of the Madras Council?— A. Yes. 

Q. You think that Government should take up and go into the matter and appoint a 
committee for this purpose?— A. Yes, to advise on what lines legislation can be made. 

Q. How do you imagine that such a proposal would commend itself to the cultivator 
or the seller?— A. At present we do not know whether it is the cultivator or the middle¬ 
man or the merchant that adulterates the stuff. In some places it is the cultivator that 
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Q. You buy for export. You suffer from adulteration I suppose?. Do you think 
that the trade generally would welcome such legislation P I mean the export trade P— A. 

Q. As a practical business man you think they would?— A. I think that the exportqpe 
will certainly welcome it. 

Q. With the idea that they would get a better price for their produceP—A. At 
present the prices that we get are on the assumption that we export good stuff. The 
quality of the article is found only after it reaches the port of destination. If the article 
is found inferior then claims are made. . 

Q. You are allowed a certain margin?— A. That is so in some instances. That is 
only for slight loss in weight. .... ,., * . 

Q. Is there a margin for quality?— A. There is no margin for bad quality. Tt i* 
only in some cases where the articles get deteriorated by remaining for a long timer in 

transit. ^ syg tem of examination and certificates would tell in favour of 
ports, would it notP You are not putting forward a plea for Cocanada. H 
large port P— A. I refer not for Cocanada only but for all small ports. 

Q You could not take steps to prevent adulteration in all the smaller ports P —A . At 
present we have not the staff to do the inspection. There might be one man for each 

of the smaller P°^ B senteIlce of your note you say that it is desirable to introduce a system 
of partnerships. That is an answer which we have Tiad everywhere. Do you believe 
that to be practicable P— A. If the Government were to say that every firm ought to be 
registered then there will be no other alternative but to register. . 

Hon'ble Pandit M . M. Malaviya. — Q. You say that people are shy of investing their 
money in new industrial undertakings chiefly owing to the lack of the “I*? 8 *"? 
technical education and expert advice calculated to infuse confidence. Do you think that 
if you had a sound system of technical education and the prople were educated they 
■would come forward to invest money in industrial undertakings? A. Yes. 

Q You recommend the establishment of industrial schools in important’ trading 
centres and you also recommend that there should be an industrial section in the 
secondarv schools. Do you think that the change would be popular and that our 
hoys wil7readily take to the industrial education P—-■ A, It may be unpopular in tihB be^n- 
ningTutTn a few years I think that most of the boys will take it up. That will 

bo in the course of a few years. p a y— 

Q. You mean that the tendency will be in favour of the changeP A Yea. 

a You advocate the formation of a commercial college. Are you In favour of a 

ssstaa 1 tswrc -&HJ =sS fas®'sawat 

Q But you think that it would be much better to have such colleges in every 

whole of India dd you think that 
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Q. That is because they have not got an institution in their own province. If there 
was on institution in .the province then students will take advantage of it rather than 
go to a distant province?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that zamindars will be induced to send their sons to the com¬ 
mercial colleges?— A. I am not quite certain about the zamindars. But well-to-do ryots 
and merchants will do it and then the other people will also come in. 

Q. If administration also is taught, then, probably the zamindars may send in 
their sons?— A. Yes. 

Q. It is only when people come forward that Government could lend the services 
of experts for a certain number of years. That would only apply in the case of an 
industry which has not bee n worked successfully either in this province or in the 
neighbouring provinces. “When you have an industry working successfully in a neigh¬ 
bouring province, then people will take advantage of the knowledge derived there and 
start an industry in their own province. Don’t you think so?— A. When there are 
industries working successfully in the neighbouring provinces we do not require any 
special advice from Government or any such thing. 

Q. You want information about it to be furnished to the general public. Do yoq 
think that a bureau of information would be useful P— A . Certainly. 

Q. Do you think it would be a good thing if the bureau published information 
from time to time both in English and in the vernacular ?— A. I think the medium of 
English will be enough for the present. In many of the places English is well 
understood. 

Q. Do majority of the men who carry on trade know English?—^4. No. 

Q. Don’t you think that for their benefit the information should be published in 
the vernaculars"?— A. In many places the men have people to translate to them. If 
there could be vernacular translation also that would certainly be advantageous. 

Q. Have you got any banks in your district to finance industries?— A. There are 
|K> separate banks to finance industries alone. 

Q. Do the existing banks finance industries in any way?— A. No doubt the existing 
banks give loans to people but not to industrial concerns as a body. 

Q. On what security do they advance money to business men?— A. On personal 
security of two substantial men and on the security of goodte. 

Q. Don’t you think you want a bank which would advance money to industries on 
the security of the plant, the machinery and the buildings also?— A. Yes. That would 
b«* very helpful in the case of any new industries that may be started. 

Q. You say that such a system of Government aid will have the effect of infusing 
the necessary confidence in the public in its present industrial backwardness and to 
giupJNhe necessary stimulus to industrial progress. You are not particular about the 
exdct form in which Government aid should be given. What you want is that by extend¬ 
ing its moral support and also its financial support Government ought to show that 
it wants to encourfige enterprise?— A. Yes. 

Q. You say that the railways should maintain a uniform rate of mileage. Don’t you 
think that many of the difficulties that at present arise are due to the fact that the 
railways are managed by different companies?— A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think that it would be much better if the State managed all the rail¬ 
ways?— A. I would much prefer to see the management in the hands of the State. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. You refer to the over-development of the rice industry in the 
district and you suggest that the question of oil extraction might be taken up. How do 
you propose to deal with the oils that are extracted. Where is the market for them. 
Have you any definite ideas on the subject?— A. For a long time I was managing a 
castor oil factory. From the beginning of the war all the oil seeds are now being 
crushed locally. They are now crushing ground-nuts and we are finding a market few* 
them locally. It sometimes goes to the coast ports. 

Q. Does the local market absorb thdm all ?~— A . I cannot say that. 

<>. Are they using this oil for lamps?- .4. Not ground-nut oil. They are mixing 
ground-nut oil with other oils such as the cocanut oil and also the gingeily oil. It is 
treed for edible purposes because it is cheaper. 

Q. I have just one other question. You suggest the desirability of establishing 
industrial school^in jhe important trading centres. What is your idea of an industrial 
aohooiP— A. Just for trailing the mechanics. 

Q. Do you think that the production of a few mechanics will lead to considerable 
industrial development ?— A . For large industrial development we require higher indus¬ 
trial colleges and more efficient men. 

Hon'hie Sir Fazulbhoy Cvrrimbhoy. - Q. Did you start this rice mill?— A. It was 

started in my, father's time. 

Q. Have you got any reserve funds?— A. Ten. 

Q. You are not working at a profit?— A. No/ 
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Q. On account of the war?— A. Not on account of the war* War h a# also affected 
ue to some extent. We are not able to give full work to the factory. 

Q. You say that in some cases where capital may not be available although there 
is scope for a new industry and people come forward the Government will have to grant 
loans free <x£ interest for a limited period or till it reaches a co mm ercial basis. 
on what security?— A. On the security of the factory itself. 

Q. You say that if there is profit it must go to the people and that if there is loss it 
must go to the Government ?— A . I understand it as a sort of pioneer factory. 

Q. In the place of Government giving money to the people don’t you think that it 
would be much better if Government started a pioneer factory P— A . My proposition 
almost comes to the same thing. At present the people want to be educated in order that 
confidence may be infused in them. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Do you mean that Government should first 
pioneer the industry and then hand it over to private enterprise P— A . Yes. 


Wri ness No. 208. 

Ma. K. Sxjeyanaeayana'Rao, Proprietor , The Indian, Commerce and Industries 
Company , Rice Mill Owners , Machinery and Mill Store Merchants , 

Madras. 

Wkitten Evidence. 

Q. 3. Rice milling .—This is one of the laree and important industries in the Madras 
Presidency that is being carried to excess by the increasing number of factories 
j ear after year, and one that is suffering for want of full employment throughout 
the year. The districts of Kistna and Godavari are the chief centres of this industry 
and contain mills of large and medium capacity. In the working of most of these 
mills, economy and efficiency are not at all observed as the machinery is handled by 
men who do not know their work and who have not had any training for it. In a 

good many cases, the mills were not constructed by duly qualified or experienced 

engineering experts, and factories are even today being constructed by irresponsible 
persons, who possess a little knowledge of carpentry or smithy work, on the system of 

trial and error, with the result that some mills have undergone two or three re¬ 

constructions after the original wrong construction. This state of things is due to 
lack of expert advice and demonstration factories. To quote my own e xpe rience, in 
the year 1900 we searched for an engineer to construct a rice mill. We got and 
employed one on a salary of Us. 250 per mensem. He dragged on the construction 
of the mill, introducing unnecessary and ill-suited appliances into the mill, which ,-We 
could find out only after the finishing of the construction, and he had to learn every¬ 
thing at our expense. In the end it turned out that he was a good mechanical engineer, 
well versed in the construction of cotton gins and cotton presses, and we had to 
demolish the whole mill constructed by him and the affair involved us in a total 
loss of Rs. 80,000. 

During the last 6 or 6 years, the people in the Southern districts have largely 
taken to this industry and have already constructed, I believe, a larger number of 
mills than are necessary and new factories are being constructed, even today in,, 
places where there is already a good number of them. Owners of these mills have 
complained to me that there is not full work for their mills and that they desire to 
convert their factories to manufacture something else that is profitable. The want of 
pioneer factories in the province has made enterprising people who want to invest 
their money in industries helpless and has not given them any opportunity to think 
of new industries with any confidence of success Thus they have' naturally found 
it safe to follow in the footsteps of industries that have been: already taken to by 
people largely and with some success. The' starting of pioneer factories will give 
a right direction to the spirit of industrial enterprise that is largely and speedily 
spreading in the country. To say a few words about the method of construction erf 
the mills in the South,—in the districts of Tanjore, Madura and other places the 
machinery that is adopted for the purpose of making rice is one that is ill-suited 
and it consists generally of an oil engine of 16 to 2u b.h.p., .and a combined rice 
huller and polisher. The percentage of yield of rice is very poor, the husk that may 
be used as fuel with advantage is not at all made use of for that purpo se, and the 
coet of renewing parts is excessive and disproportionate to the working. When com¬ 
plete and proper mills are installed side by side with the existing ones, these mills 
will have to yield place to them and the whole or *good portion of the investment must 
be considered eslosa. . It was at the recommendation' of the Deportment of Industries 
that people took to this? method .of factory construction. I know that the Depart¬ 
ment of Industries charged a fee to giye and repeat the same' advice to p^esoam 
have sought its advice for constructing rice mills. Referring to this state of industry* 
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JE oo&tnbntod an article to the 1912 June issue, of the “ Wealth of India ", a journal 
in Madras, under the title of “ Bice Milling in Southern India *' and the above 
-statements I make, from my experience as the owner of one of the earliest rice mills 
started in the province and as one in touch with mills and factories as a supplier, of 
machinery and mill stores to a good many of them. 

To remedy the evils of this industry, I propose a demonstration factory in a if 
important centre where up>to-date machinery and appliances adopted to the making 
of rice, both for export and local consumption, should be worked and exhibited. 
Expert advice and guidance must * be made available to the present and 
prospective owners of mills to run their mills with efficiency and economy. The 
-addition of auxiliary or alternative industries like cotton spinning and oil pressing 
will improve the prospects and the prosperity of these factories and here again I 
repeat that the starting of pioneer factories will assist and enable people to think as 
to the industries they can successfully append to their existing concerns. As an 
instance, I may say that most of the factories that were carrying on cotton ginning 
in the season have appended rice mills as an alternative industry and the working 
of these factories is found more profitable. 

I cannot say with any certainty that there is any industry in this Presidency 
that has received noticeable benefits from researches conducted by Government Depart¬ 
ments excluding the two pioneer industries of chrome leather and aluminium. Learning 
that the Department of Industries has studied the question of expressing oil from 
cotton seed and that Government budgeted some funds for carrying on experiments 
in new industries, I addressed a letter on 1st April 1914, to the Director of Industries, 
Madras, requesting him to make an experiment at Bezwada for cotton seed oil and 
stating thaK I wpuld give the land free in a convenient place and also supply raw 
material for one season. But the Director did not seem to have given due consideration 
to the proposals to develop this new industry and the Anderson’s Screw Oil Press that 
was purchased by the department for carrying on the experiments was used in some 
other way and that without any success. 

In and all around Bezwada and Guntur, within a radius of a few miles there 
t -sre several cotton ginning factories which sell large quantities of seed to exporters to 
foreign countries. There is abundant raw material for a mill and the starting of .a 
pioneer factory for this industry is very necessary. Or if the Government will give 
its support by obtaining the necessary machinery and plant, and by guaranteeing a 
dividend of 6 per cent for two years, a joint stock company may easily and readily be 
formed having for its shareholders many of the owners of the ginning factories. 

Certain places in this province are excellently suited for the location of a factory 
to manufacture cement, by the abundance and richness of the approved quality of lime 
and clay -which constitute the component raw materials required for this industry. 
I'and my brothers made efforts to start a cement factory in the year 1900 at Bezwada, 
erected buildings for the purpose, and acquired land for same, and purchased some 
preliminary machinery also for the testing of cements, etc., but had to give up the 
undertaking for want of expert guidance and advice and had to convert the concern 
into a rice mill. We went to Bombay in search of an engineer but could get only 
one who said that he knew nothing about cements but that he could construct a rice 
mill. The experiences we had with this engineer were detailed above. 

In the whole of the Madras Presidency, there is only* one cement factory and the 
foreign imported product to the annual value of about Rs. 16 lakhs, is consumed in 
this Presidency alone. There is a great desire on the part of many enterprising men 
and capitalists to start a factory for the manufacture of this material at a convenient 
-centre, and a joint stock company can readily be floated provided the Government will 
give its co-operation by the grant of a few acres of land, in a suitable place free of 
rent and by obtaining the necessary machinery and plant from Home, and by securing 
the necessary expert advice and information. More help tham this is not necessary 
_ . w ® have a Department of Industries^ in^ our province that is intended to develop 

fhe indigenous industries and this department, as it is constituted, cannot fulfil the 
functions properly as it contains neither experts nor experienced business men, but 
-onlymen of the Public Works Department, who passed their examinations in the 
Provincial Civil Engineering College, who have no opportunity of having any practical 
-experience of any industry and who even after selection to the office are not deputed to 
undergo any specif training I cannot say that any useful purpose has beefi served 
latterly by this Department of Industries nor is any useful purpose likely to be served 
if it is continued as it is. * 

Fc*r the development and protection of industries, an organisation of the Govern¬ 
ment le quite a nwxnsity and it should consist of a Director of Industries and 
-experts -who have Indian and foreign experience in the prominent existing and ntos- 
peotave indust ries and teho are St by their knowledge and experience to guide and 
inionn thewe tirpt are engaged a their respective industries. It is. desirable that the 
.rector of Industries and the experts should be Indians, as far a* practicable to 
-fa i distat e easy exchangwof views and interoamrhe with their c o un t ry w en —d the 
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running of the department at a comparatively low cost. The Director of Induatriee- 
mu&t be more of a practical business man with administrative .experience than a mere- 
expert. 

There should be an Advisory Board of Industries to aid the Director of Industries- 
and it should consist of business men who are engaged in prominent industries and 
its function should be to asajLst the Department of Industries with its opinions,, advice- 
and information, both as tff the existing and prospective industries to be developed,, 
with regard to their furtherance and prosperity. The Director of Industries should 
be endowed with executive powers and budgeted funds and should keep the Advisory 
Board informed of all the movements of his department with regard to industries. In- 
matters where hajlf or more than half the members of the Board differ from him, he will 
refer such matters to Government for final settlement. Thfe Director of Industries and 
the Advisory Board may be co-ordinate functionaries, subject to the control of the 
Provincial Government. 

The establishment of a college of commerce is a great desideratum in our 
Presidency. At present, the demand for duly qualified men, to manage factories and 
business concerns, is very great, and is increasing day by day with the growth of 
factories and business concerns. By bringing into existence men duly trained in 
commerce, they can manage industrial and business concerns with greater economy and 
efficiency, and will surely conduce to the prosperity of industries. The training received 
in a college of commerce by the sons of rich capitalists and landholders and those 
that have natural propensities for business, will enable them to take to trade and 
will induce them to think of starting new industries and will also serve as a great 
incentive to the development of industries and promotion of trade. >This will at the- 
same time be a great diversion to young men from the present day University education 
and the love of learned professions that it engenders, and it will enable them to seek 
employment elsewhere than under the Government and thus also creates new opening 
for private service, not to speak of the scope it affords to people to become business 
men on their own account. The curriculum of studies should include among other 
subjects, business organization, management of business, advertising, salesmanship, 
and other allied subjects necessary for the practice of business. 

A scheme has been contemplated in our province with reference to the Kistnj» ' 
Reservoir Project and further investigation into the possibilities of this scheme might 
contribute to the industrial prosperity of a good portion of the Andhra country. 

The opening of a provincial industrial bank with branches in important and' 
suitable centres for lending monev to industrial concerns at a rate of interest not 
exceeding 6 per cent will serve as an efficient and substantial aid to the promotion 
of the existing a'nd to the development of the new industries. Applications for loans 
may be referred to the Director of Industries in Advisory Board, as constituted in the* 
manner above described, for their recommendation. 


Ohal Evidence, 23bd January 1917. 


Mr. A. Cfuitterton. — Q. You have no objection to giving us a short note about your 

_^4. No. The Department of Industries required a statement like that from me and' 

1 have sent it marking it confidential. . _ , 

Q. You say that the working of the factories that you have in the Godavari and 
Kistna districts is in the hands of men who don’t know their work and who don’t do it 
economically and efficiently P— A. Yes. * . 

Q. What sort of wages do you pay the men who run these factories and mills r—-A- 
They range from Rs. 250 to Rs. 50 a month. They vary very largely. * 

Q. The owners of the mills have no knowledge of the business themselves P— A. .No. 

Q. Do. they interfere much in the working of themP— A. They depend upon their 


maistries^ restrict them in the matter of repairs and upkeep of machinery P— 

No. The maistry does everything. * , . j 

O. The maistries or men who are running these mills complain to me very frequently 
that owing to the owners of the mills having little .practical knowledge of the running 
q£ machinery they do not allow them *to undertake the necessary repairs with the result 
the machinery frets out of order?— A. On the other hand, they do more repairs .than 
are necessarv and ■waste the money of the owners. * . . 

Q. You" are representing the owner’s new?— A. Mechanically, he does not know- 
much about it and he has not any systematic knowledge of the thing. 

Q, What ape these factories run with? Steam tower or water power f—A. Host or 
the ~<11. In Southern- districts aie mu by oil-engines and probably an equal number 
in the Kistna and GsdBvari districts by oil and steam engines-, hat them ape very few- 

rUD Sphere there are -Water falls have they been used for power purposes?—4.. |fo. . 



Q- Hm any attempt been made to get concessions from Government for water 
jx>wer P— A. None to my knowledge. 

Q. You talk about flie introduction of rice mills in the Tanjore. district and Madura 
-and other places and you say that the people are not quite satisfied with them?— A. Yes. 
The Department of Industries came into existence when people thought of starting 
industries in the Southern districts. ^ 

Q . Is it not a fact that the great successes of the nflp.ls that were put up in the 
south of India by these owners of rice mills, led to very large number of others to come 
•in P— A. Yes. 

Q. Did not the people make a lot of money in Tanjore and MaduraP— A. In the 
absence of better constructed mills they could make profits out of the mills because there 
was no competition, and efficiency and economy were never cared for. 

Q. They possessed a great advantage over the old methods of dealing with the thing 
by hand P— A. Even that I cannot say, because the percentage is very much less in the 
system adopted in the southern districts. 

Q. Is it not a fact that, owing to the successes of these small rice mills that were 
installed and the competition that has been introduced in consequence, more enterprising 
-men have now gone in' for a higher type of - mill so as to effect greater economies ana 
thus compete on satisfactory terms with the small mills?— A. No. Once they put their 
money into these small mills and found their money was not properly invested and they 
are now taking to a better type of construction. 

Q. Why did they put their money on unsuitable mills in the beginningP— A. 
Because they co # uld not do better and 1 they were so advised by the Department of Indus¬ 
tries. That is what I learnt. When I came to Madras to do my business I found niat 
most of the investors sought the advice of the Department of Industries and it was that 
department that recommended such a type of mills. 

Q. It is not a question of the percentage turned out but the question of the number 
of mills that were established?— A. They are growing even today on that system, that 
is, the same old type. % 

Q. There must be some advantage?— A. In the absence of anything better they are 
. taking to it. 

- * Q. Do you mean to say that these men in Tanjore and Madura put their money in 

machinery and plant which they knew would not pay?— A. Not that. When they know 
that it pays one man, they follow that man and it might pay the man just in that 
locality until some two or three more mills were started, and when there is competition 
the man finds that he is losing and he has to change the construction 

Hon’hle Pandit M . M . MaTxnjiya. — Q. You said that the percentage * of rice 
turned ovrt by that system is much less than that turned out by hand or by better- 
constructed mills? W'hat becomes of the rice that is not turned out?— A. It goes as 
waste into the husk. The rice is used for local consumption and exported to neighbour¬ 
ing districts, probably some of it is exported. The difference is about 6 to 8 per cent. 
The percentage of rice Jurned out is 54 very nearly and it ought to be about 62 or 63. 

Q. These mills have failed because they are throwing away 8 per cent of the original 
weight of the paddy P— A . Yes, and because the renewal of parts also is a very heavy 
dtem. 


Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. What are these small plants?— A. ,Engleberg. 

Q. What is the cost of the installation of these rice hullers?— A. Formerly Rg. 760. 

Q. The whole plant? — A. The whole^plant consists of one huller and an oil-engine. 
The whole thing will cost about Rs. 3,600 to 4,000. 

. Q- How much would the improved type of mill cost?— A. It will range very widely 
-with capacity. It may cost Rs. 15,000 if everything„is done cheaply and economically. 

Q There is a big jump from Rs. 3,600 to Rs. 16,000? — A. But there is a big jump 
m the outturn and there is more profit. Six to 8 per cent is a good deal of difference 
-•and a man has to waste 6 to 8 per oent of rice. 

Q. .1 don't accept your figure of 8 per cent?— A. That is what we have practically 
found out. In our own mill we have worked* both the systems and I have narrated the 
bitter e xp erience I have had as rice mill owner. 

<?. you suggest ■ as a remedy for this thing that Government should establish a 
-demonstration mill^— A. Yes. 

• C-_Bnt are there nJt 80 or 40 high class rice mills running f — A. No. There are very 
le-w mills. _ There are so many mills in the presidency but very few of the mills are 
provided with proper engineers, not even four or five mills. The Ooringa Rice Mill is 
managed hy a proper engineer and the South India Industrial Mill has got an engineer, 
.but I don t think that other mills have got a proper engineer. 

<?• U these demonstration mills are put up they will compete against these people f _ 

A. pie demonstration mills are not to compete. Since people have already invested a 
vgood deal of capital m those nice mills -and the woA turned out is quite disproportionate 
the capacity of theee njills and there is wasteful work, in order to avoid all +W 




to make the*best of the evil, if they have a demonstration factory they can introduce 
all up-to-date improvements into the mills and show improved. efficiency and economy 
and outturn. 

Q. You mean an experimental factory?— A. Yes. 

Q. What you mean is that Government should establish a model factory and allow 
the people to see it work and then hand it over to private enterprise?— A. No. There- 
are already too many rice xsills in the country and we do not want any pioneer rice- 
mills but I want a demonstration factory in this country. I give you an instance. A 
new “ separator ’ ’ which had a great efficiency for separating cargo rice from paddy was^ 
put in a mill in Ellore and they used to command more profits than other mills and 
they kept it as a secret. If such appliances are worked and demonstrated in a factory 
the people will adopt the improved methods and will become more prosperous. 

Q. Do you know anything about the experimental work that is being done in the- 
chrome leather and aluminium?— A. B»ut these two things proved successful and 
profitable. 

Q. And none of the others proved profitable and successful?— A. I don’t think so. 

Q. Don’t you find- an extended market for oil-engines consequent upon the operations 
of this department?— A. There is more demand for oil-engines by the recommendation of 
the department for pumping and rice mills. 

Q. You wanted to start a cement factory in Bezwada on account of the lime?— A. 
Yes, and good materials. 

Q. Is there any market for the cement if made?— A. Yes. Cocanada and Masuli- 
patera consume largely. 

Q. How many barrels a year are used in the districts?— A. I l^ave not an exact 
idea but I know there will be -a sufficient demand if a factory is constructed. 

Q. Do you know what the importation of cement to the whole presidency is?— A. 
Sixteen to 17 lakh of rupees worth a year. 

Q How many factories i#ould that keep going?— A. Some three factories. There- 
is good work for one more factory. 

Q. What I wanted to ascertain from you is whether you have made any accurate 
and definite investigation into the matter, or whether you are making a general sugges¬ 
tion with regard to this?— A. I first wanted to start a cement factory but I was disabled 
for some reasons, and I had to convert it into a rice mill. 

Q. Did you make any definite enquiries?— A. We sent materials to the Government 
Chemical Examiner and we got the materials analysed and they were said to be very 
suitable. But for want of expert advice we could not proceed further. 

Q. To make how much cement?— A. Hundred barrels a day. 


Q. Could it be made to pay?— A. Those are all points to be decided by an expert. 
We want expert advice on these points. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. I am afraid T have not quite understood why you want this 
model rice factory here. Is it that you anticipate, if a model factory on an improved stylo 
is set up, that the disappearance of the inefficient factories would be complete?— A. 
Yes. ♦ 

Q. Supposing there is a mouse and' a cat comes and eats it and then a tiger comes 
and eats the cat, which is the superior type of factory? Is it cat or the tiger?—.4. 

I don’t understand your point. 

Q. The industrial department came along first of all with a small plant which was 
welcomed, and set up a large number of them and then a more efficient thing comes along 
and destroys it and you rightly want the destruction to be complete in order that more 
efficient things may spring up But how do you know that this thing will not be super¬ 
seded by something superior and then you will turn on the Industrial Department and 
sav why did you put ur> this demonstration factory? Twenty years hence your successors 
would be coming here" and blaming the Industrial Department first for setting up the 
demonstration factory which you now propose, because it has been superseded by some- 
other type?— A. It would not be like that.' Money has been largely spent by the people 
in this presidency on rice mills. -The efficiency of these mills has to be secured some¬ 
how or other and we have to make the best of the evil and the only way is to make the- 
existing mills work more economically and efficiently. 


Q. By the existing mills do you mean small mills?—Yes. In some of the Inills 
there is no economy and efficiency, and the work turned out is quite disproportionate to 
the capacitv. 

Q. Toil said before that the old type of inefficient mill should be knocked out, but 
now . yon say that the old'type should be continued and the work should be more effi¬ 
cient?_ A. A rice mill consists of a number of machines. It has got various appliances 

and as new plants are invented-in foreign countries these people have'to be informed 
about them and have to be shown,the success of the thing so that they can adopt‘the- 
impro vements and improve the enlisting mills so as to work them profitably. - 




Hon* hie Pandit M. M. Malavi y *. Q. Bo yo« mean the old mills can ex tat with 
certain improvements effected in ports?— A. Yes. That is the only way. 

Q, The old mills need not be discarded altogether?— A. Need "not be. It will be a 
serious loss if they4|kre discarded altogether. 

Q. Yon only suggest improvements by means of new and improved parts?— A. Yes.. 
And we must make the best of what we have. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You speak of the cotton and ginning factories. Are there too 
many of these yet P— A. Not too many. • 

. Q. Do you know what happens in other parts of the country where there are too 
many ginning factories?— A. I do not know. 

Q. I can tell you in Berar and Khandesh, where if they get a dozen gins in one 
place they make a combine and six of them work while the rest will be idle but share 
the profits. Have you any signs of that among these rice mills?— A. That is the case 
with regard to cotton presses in the Kistna district. They form into a ring and whether 
they work or not they share the profits. 

Q. Becajise ^tbere is not enough work for all of them?— A. Yes. 

Q. That is a waste.of money and what do you think is the solution of it?— A. It is 
a waste of money. Why should they build a factory to keep it idle. 

Q. Can yon suggest any solution?— A. To combine some other industry that will 


- 

Q. The point that you make about combining some of these mills with oil mills to 
improve their efficiency and increase their profits is a thing that may be taken into 
consideration. Don’t you think it points to the necessity of looking at the thing from 
a broad point of view and on general and economic grounds before you start anything 
of the kind 1 ?— A. I have suggested two remedies, alternative industries and auxiliary 
industries. * 

Q. That is postpone the difficulty?— A. Some day or other it will have to be tackled 
with and what is the use of postponing it? 

Q. If it is postponed for 20 years and the man goes on making 5 per cent for 20 
years so much to the good?— A. No. Coming back to rice mills. It is not my point 
that the tiger should devour the cat. The cat must be strengthened and the tiger also 
itf its own way—I mean, for cats to fight against the other cats, and the tiger to fight 
against tU# other tigers. 

Q. The danger of the college of commerce is that the man who comes out of it 
will expect to be given a post of responsibility at too early a date?— A. When they are 
not able to get whut they desire they will have to submit to what they can get. Now 
we can get a graduate for Ho. 15 or 20 though sometimes before graduates were aspiring 
to appointments carrying Rs. 40 and 50. 

Q. But it will give rise to a good deal of discontent which will be rightly or wrongly 
directed against the Government. Don’t you think that it will be a good thing to 
arrange for a certain amount of technical training afterwards to be given by some firms 
or people who agree to take them?— A. Yes. 

Q. Because they have an exaggerated idea of themselves and that idea is rudely 
shaken when they come round ana apply for jobs and you get discontented men?— A. 
When they depend*entirely upon service that will be the case. But most people might 
like to have their own business. Seeking employment is the only way now and that is 
the danger. But that would not be the only way when they are equipped with the 
necessary and suitable knowledge for business. There is absdlutely ,no institution 
present from which we can recruit managers or clerks or the staff required for a firm. 


Honfble Sir FazulVhoy Currimbhoy. — Q .. You want the Government, to start a 
pioneer rice factory?— A. Demonstration factory. 

Q. How is the Government to show whether it will*be commercially successful or 
•not?— A. They must work and show it to the^ people. 

Q. After 60 years of rice mills in this’ presidency are not the people able to start 
profitable rice mills in the country?—A. That is the real state of things. 

Q. Is that -a thing to be taken up as a pioneer industry?— A. Whenjndividuals start 
concerns of their own -accord they won’t allow other people to look into them* 

Q. What does a rice mill cost?— A. It ranges very widely. A well-equipped mill 
of medium capacitynwould cost about a lakh to-flffy thousand rupees. 

<£. And- some individual^ have»their. own syndicate and start their factories and they 
are not limited concerns P— A . They are private concerns and*they close inspection against 
other-people. * 

V. Is there any factory in the world which people are allowed to inspect and cri¬ 
ticise?— A . It Sp not for criticism tmt for learning. 

,, Q. The factory is not a school where to learn and the factory people have their own 
.aecsTeijt • Tad. , , , , r* 

• Be ywi think that when yon knew some process by which yon can make a profit 

AwA : ;A . -No. ' 'v.. 





Q. How are you going to remedy that? The people have not learnt to work it 
satisfactorily even after 60 years. Supposing the Government starts a demonstration 
factory and after three years the whole invention changes and a new model comes from 
England or America or Japan, then the people will blame Governonqjfrt for having intro-- . 
duced a process which becomes obsolete?— A. Demonstration factory is ntft the only 
way that I have suggested, but also expert advice. *.* 

Hon’ble *Pandvt M . M. Malaviya. — Q. Do you think in a case like that the people 
will blame Government if a new invention is made or a better machinery is produced— 
do you think Government will be blamed for having recommended the use of the 
machinery which was considered to be the best at the time that it-was recommended 7 ?— 
A. No. If Government had studied the problem and recommended the machinery to the 
people, the people would not certainly blame the Government. 

Hon'ble Sir Pazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. Don’t you think that private people who 
have been 60 years in the concern can do better than Government?— A. Almost all the 
machinery is got from foreign countries and our people have no knowledge of what is 
going on in the foreign countries. Government can get information through its own 
experts and 1 it is not possible at all for people to know about improvements that are 
being constantly introduced into rice mills in foreign firms unless this kind of demonstra¬ 
tion is introduced. What improvements are being invented at borne, the Department 
of Industries may study and advise people and demonstrate the results of these inventions. 

I would 1 even say that the Department of Industries when recommending these rice 
mills never cared to study anything about them. 

Q. There ought to be Government experts?— A. Yes, because th&y have no rice 
miller on their staff. 

Q. You want a factory showing a series of up-to-date improvements — a factory which 
would show continuously the latest improvements as they occur?— A. Yes'. 

Q. Everything new added on to it and demonstrated?— A. New improvements like 
“ Shule separator.” 

Q. Where would you put up this mill?— A. In some central place where people can 
go and see. In the Kistna, Godavari and Cauvery deltas, in some suitable centre. 

Q. You speak about some factory .which you erected and in which you engaged.** 
man on Its. 260 and you say that he was a mechanical engineer well verged in the 
construction of cotton mills and cotton presses. Do you think thfet eotton ran ills were 
constructed by engineers drawing Its. 260 a month?— A. Not that. When he failed to 
construct a rice mill we just made enquiries in Bombay what knowledge the man had. 
In the written evidence I am talking of cotton presses only and not cotton mills and 
the words “ cotton mills ” should be cut out. 

Q. You don’t get a plan from the makers of machinery of the kind of building you 
need when they supply you machinery. Don’t they give you a plan of the building?— 
A. People don’t import rice machinery. They make it here because they find it cheaper 
to make it here. They get them cast in Madras and they get all the parts piecemeal. 

Q. And then you speak about the cement factory. Do you know that there are two 
cement factories working in India very successfully?— A. Yes. Eatni Cen\ent Works 
and Madras Portland Cement Works. 

Q. We started a syndicate putting in five or six lakhs of rupees aid tried and risked 
money and got men and we made experiments and after an expenditure of five or six 
lakhs, finding that it was successful we started this concern. A cement concern will 
never be a success unless 26 or 30 lakhs are invested in it. Do you want Government 
to start a big factory as an experiment?— A. No. 

Q. What is the Government to do to start a factory with 30 lakhs? The Bombay 
people started in the United Provinces this factory and 1 you can do the same?— A. I do 
not want Government to start a factory on its own account. There is a great desire on 
the part of many enterprising men and capitalists to start a factory for the manufacture - 
of this material at a convenient centre and a'joint stock company can readily be floated 
provided the Government will give its co-operation by the grant of a few acres of land 
in a suitable place firee of rent and by obtaining the necessary machinery and plant 
from home, and by* securing the Necessary expert advice and infprmation. More help 
than this is not necesftary. “ 

Q. Why do you Want all these P There are factories Here. You know what we have 
done and you can do the same. I am afraid that if the Government comes in they -may 
not prove more successful than private people?—A. Government may get information 
from those firms. * , : _ . 

Q. You are free to airoly to hundreds of people and you can send your men there to 
enquire?— A. You yourself admitted that they are right in shutting out/people from 
knowing their work. * ■ ’ _ _ , _ .*> _ ■ , 

oT We had our dSBfculties and we had no cement company before hereP— A. It 
might be that a particular individual achieved success in a particular manner in a 
particular industry hut that is no goad to ny ph*p°ee. 



Q* W« asked am* makes* to giv« us different kinds of machinery and we got from 
Bwminy experts aad paid them all at our own risk. Supposing you started this 
company and Qovwmnent got yon machinery and everything and supposing the enter- 
prise was not a suqgSsa, doxTt you think that it. would place Government in an awkward 
position A . Government could get it from reliable firms and the firms would give 
proper machinery. 

Q. Are not private, people better able to judge and find out these things than Gov¬ 
ernment agency r What is your experience about itP— A. Government may be able to 
ijet proper machinery. If the machinery is not proper and if it is ill-suited we cannot take 
iny risk and we want Government to help us a little. 

Q. According to your ^proposal there is already some risk. If the machinery is not 
good you are the sufferer and nobody else P— A. It is why we want Government to help 
1X8. 

Q. You want the Director of Industries to have executive power under local Gov¬ 
ernment P— A. Yes. 

Q. And you want an advisory’ body to advise him. Should it work under him 
Dr under the Government?— A. Under the Government. The Director and the Advisory 
body should'work in harmony. 

Q. Suppose they differ?— A. If there is a serious difference they can refer the matter 
for settlement by Government. 

Q. Do you know anything about the Bombay College of Commerce and its curri¬ 
culum?— A. When I had been to Bombay two years ago I saw it. 

Q. Do you tjiink it needs modification?— A. I don’t know the curriculum thoroughly, 
if management, business constitution and organization, etc., are included in the curri¬ 
culum. 

Q. Do you think if a college of commerce is started in Madras it will be sought by 
people P —A . Yes. 

Q. You want a college of commerce here?— A. Yes. Mr. Tbiagaraya Chetti said that 
the time iR not ripe, but I think that a college of commerce in this presidency is over 
due. Even for the existing concerns there is scarcity of qualified men to take up 
appointments. 

Q. And for starting these concerns you want also an industrial bank?— A. We do 
require it. 

Q. What part shftsld Government play in financing these concerns?— A. Government, 
may-advance loans on concerns that have proved their fitness to receive loans at a low 
rate of interest. 

Q. What about this provincial industrial bank? Whose capital must it be? Is 
it Government's or people’s money, or should Government guarantee interest?— A. Gov¬ 
ernment may put in half the capital and for the rest they may call for shares from, 
the people. 4 

Q. And should Government guarantee interest?— A. They must guarantee deben¬ 
tures. 

Q. And the money of these banks must be given through the advice of the Advisory 
Board and the Director of Industries?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that industries will take up this money here or will the money be 
lying idle?— A. They will take it. 

Sir F . H. Stewart. — Q. You say ** I know that the Department of Industries charged 
a fee to give and repeat the same advice to persons that have sought its advice for 
constructing rice mills." Do you mean to say that you object to their taking.a fee?— 
A. I don't object to their taking a fee, but they took fee and did -not give the very best 
advice that conld be given and they never knew what they ought to know. 

Q. In the districts to which you refer, what are the cotton, ginning and rice milling 
seasons'?—-A. Rice season succeeds cotton ginning season. . Cotton ginning season begins 
from April and goes up to August. Sometimes it may commence in March too. There 
are two seasons fur Tice. The rice mill starts in January and works until March or 
April and then it gets dull for a few months. * If it gets dull it gets dull for the whole 
year or sometimes it revives in the month of August. * - 

Q. I am not quite "clear about your proposals about the Director of Industries. You 
say he should have executive power and budgetted funds. Do -you mean that he 
should have a oertaifi amount of money placed at his disposal each year and when propo¬ 
sals are put before him if he carries the Advisory Board with him, he can give the 
people who come any amount of money within this budget?— A. To the industries or 
to the people as the case may be. 

Q. He must give under the direction of the Jocal Government and not of his own 
authority ?— A. It in not for loans. _ It is for the improvement of industries. 

Q- You are gding to give the Director of Industries large powers?— A. The .D irec tor 
of industries in exp anding money will , take the advice of the Advisory Board. 'When, 
once the funds are placed at his disposal by the Government he should be given a fuss 
hand to deal with the funds with the advice of the Advisory Board. 



. Q. If they agna with him he meed not refer to Qi ^Snaanto* a*#.' 

Q- You tkink that that would bo a sufficient- rentrietioa to «s*U pe um the ■tptijfr 
ture of public money ?—4. Yea. Because it consists of an Advisory body and a r e sponsible 
Director of Industries, I think more control than that ia not nec oa i tgy . */ 

Mr. A. Chatter ton. — Q. You said that the Department of Industries took fees In 
matters relating- to erection of mills and factories and so forth. Do you know how the 
charge was made P— A. Rupees 10 with each application and 2\ per cent for the coat of 
construction. _ ir ' 

Q. You said the Department of Industries gave bad advice?—A. Not that believed 
to be bad. It never had a proper expert on its staff—that is,’ a rice milling expert. 
The department did not do anything more than what people would have done them¬ 
selves if left alone. 

Q. Are there any rice milling experts available in the presidency?— A. They are 
generally imported from Rangoon. _ 

(). As an alternative to going- to the Department of Industries, whom would you 
advise people to go to?— A. They could have sent one supervisor.to Rangoon and got him 
trained. . 

Q. You have got a lot of incorrect information?— A. It is the best of my information 
I did make enquiries as regards rice and there were no experts. 

Q. Did you apply to the Director of Industries to know if he had got properly 
trained experts or whether he had himself got an expert knowledge in the matter P— A. 
Since I know that he did not have such staff I did not think it necessary. I did talk to 
him about this rice milling and from us he wanted a fee. Our firm paid also consultation' 
fee for rice milling and some advice we got. 

Q. How long ago was that ?— A. After you left the department. It is just two 
years ago. 

Ilc'n'blc Pandit M. M. Mdlaxviya. — Q. How long have you been a rice mill owner?- 

A. Since 1900. 

Q. Do you carry on your businiess of rice milling in one district only?— A. In all 
the districts and we export. , 

Q. You say “ In the working of most of these mills economy and efficiency are not 
at all observed as the machinery is handled by men who do not know their work and 
who have not had any training for it." You have not made any suggestion for the 
training of these men?—A. No. We must have workshops and industrial school^ for 
training these men. 

Q. Do you think that the failure of these mills is due largely to the lack of expert 
advice and demonstration factories?— A. Yes. The failure is due to the want of expert 
advice and the remedy is a demonstration factory. 

Q. You want a demonstration factory to be equipped with the mos^ up-to-date 
machinery and to supply information to all those engaged in the industry for their 
benefit?— A. Yes. They may also issue bulletins regarding improvements that have 
been effected. . # _ 

Q. In fact you want the demonstration factory, also to be a bureau of information 
for the industry P—A. Yes. 

Q. You think that such a demonstration factory will keep up a Ripply of up-to-date 
information and there will be no opportunity for the public to find fault with the 
Government for any changes that may be effected?—A. Surely not. After all Govern¬ 
ment also consists of human beings and there might be failures. 

Q. You say here with regard to the Department of Industries that it contains 
neither experts nor business men but only men of the Public Works Department. Is the 
present Director of Industries here a gentleman belonging to the.Public Works Depart¬ 
ment?—A. He is a civilian. I am talking of the supervisors—I mean men who are 
assisting the present Director of Industries. 

Q. You say that it is desirable that the Director of Industries and the experts 
should be Indians as far as practicable. .Assuming that you cannot get experts among 
Indians in the present stage of our industrial progress, have you any alternative sug¬ 
gestion to make to associate Indians with the department? — A. Yqu can have Europeans 
associated with Indians as well. And that is why I say as far as practicable. 

Q. But you want Indians to be associated with the Director of Industries because 
in your opinion it would facilitate easy exchange of views and- intercourse with * their 
countrymen and the easy running of the department at a comparatively low cost?— 
A. If possible I want the Director of Industries tabs ah Indian. 

Q. But in case you cannot get a qualified Indian at present?—A. Surety we can 
have an European associated with Indians. I suggest it, because it would facilitate easy 
intercourse and an Indian would work at a lower salary. •» * 

Q. Do yon think, jpOu wiH .find Indian business men of poriftioi* and reputation 
Writing to take m such a post? ©to you thihk you have got a sufficient number of 
fndums with repu t a tion ana pouHSon from among whom a choiae can.be _ mads F—-A. 




** rather a difficult question to answer/ 1 but Just as people are taking to public service, 
people may be willing in the interests of the country to take up this service though it 
may not pay them. , ; 

Q. You think that on grounds of public interest Indian business men might be 
willing to'take it up even though it may not** be worth their while to take it for the 
salary attaching to the post?— A. Yes. 

Q. You thinkyou need a college of commerce to supply the needs of the existing 
institutions?— A. Yea. 

Q. For instance, to train managers* of banks, assistant managers, accountants and 
auditors?— A. Yes. The business of the province is increasing and it is passing into the 
hands of Indians. So far as European firms are concerned they could import managers 
and other competent staff "from England, but Indians are quite disabled for want of 
proper staff, because there is no institution to train them, and for want of this, 
business is very greatly suffering. 

Q. Apart from the question of manufacturing industries, in view of the large 
-export and import trade of the country, you .think there is need for a college of commerce 
to train men to go into commerce and to take a larger share in it than they do at 
presentP— A. Yes, and to help the existing industries. 

Q. And to develop business?— A. Yes, and to make them work successfully against 
Indo-European competitors. 

Q. As regards the provincial industrial bank, you want that it should have branches 
in important suitable centres and you have suggested that Government should sub¬ 
scribe half the capital. Supposing that Government put in less than half the capital 

-don’t you think that the public will still subscribe to the funds of the bank P- A. It 

will, but if it were half it would induce greater confidence in the people and the rest of 
the capital would be more easily flowing. 

Q. Will the amount of capital subscribed by the Government determine the measure 
of confidence which will be inspired or will the mere fact of Government putting in some 
money inspire confidence?— A. There should' be both, because if the Government puts 
in half the capital that will be a sure guarantee to the people that it will be prosperous 
.and that they will not lose their money. Otherwise they would say that Government 
have put in only a nominal capital. I want half the capital to be subscribed by the 
'Government just to inspire more confidence in the people. 

Q. What percentage of interest would you wish Government to guarantee?— A. 
The rate of interest in India and especially in this province is very high. Locally they 
-can get not less than 12 per cent. Government may guarantee 5 per cent and it will be 
.a reasonable rate. 

Q. In. case Government helps such a bank to come into existence, do you think there 
will be much need left for Government to lend money direct to industries, or d!o you 
think that such a bank will finance industries?— A. Such a bank will finance industries 
fairly well. 

Q. And the need for Government lending money directly will be avoided ?— A . Yes, 
or at least it will be minimised. 

Q. Did you mean to suggest that a graduate from a college of commerce should 
be put in charge of business as soon as he got out of the college, or did you mean that 
he should receive «ome practical training after graduating in the college before he was 
put in charge as manager?— A. .My view is this. He will be the common stock of all 
people and the people may take him and just train him for the business for which he 
is found suitable. 

Q. You don’t contemplate that he should be put in charge all at once as manager? 
- A. He will serve only as a raw material to be shaped. 

Q. As Mr. Low has said, he will start with the great advantage of having received 
■the education that he has received and in the end he will prove much more useful than 
a man who has not had that training?— A. JThe training that he will receive subsequently 
-will be special and the training that he will receive in the college of commerce will be 
gfJheral. _ 

Q. Apart from the system of education and assistance in financing that you have 
suggested, do you think that a bureau of information which would supply information 
regarding industries and the possibilities of industrial development would be helpful in 
promoting business £— A. It is very badly needed. , 

Q. Do you think the^e. bulletins should be published in English and in the verna- 
•culars also?— A. In English and in all the important. vernaculars of the presidency. 

Q. from your experience, could you say that the desire for going into industrial 
enterprise is growing among educated Indians?— A: It is growing. It is not so much 
the educated Indians, bat in the country ft is growi ng. . 

Q. And can* you say f ro m y m a experience whether the pre j udice against men 
a# high caste takzng to industrial pursuit* involving muntml labour H diminishing P — A. 
Ti m diminishing. S*> long as the ind u s tri es prove profitable they don't cars fbr that. 
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* Written Evidence. 

With the exception of the Department of Agriculture, there can hardly be said 
to be any organisation in this presidency correlating' the work of the scientific and 
industrial departments. Under the Department of Industries there are three experts, 
in dyeing, tanning and oils. With the exception of the oil expert, who is in charge of 
a soap factory on the West coast, I doubt if the work done by the experts has proved of 
much importance to the industries with which they are concerned. One of the main 
reasons for this has been, in my opinion, the fact that no laboratory accommodation has 
been provided, bo that the experts have been unable to carry out the necessary researches 
which might have led to improvements. I deal below with the changes which I 
consider would improve the organisation of technical research. 

Q. 64 to 70.—I am not of the opinion that the appointment of experts in various 
subjects by the local Governments can ever prove thoroughly satisfactory. A man of 
proved ability is unlikely to desire to come to India for a short period except at a 
very high rate of pay as he would get out of touch with his work; at home, and further 
it is doubtful if a man of middle age could stand the climatic conditions. 

In so far as chemistry is concerned and the industries mainly influenced by chemical 
research, I wish to strongly support the scheme that has been suggested, I believe by 
Sir T. H. Holland, a scheme in general similar to that adopted by the Government 
of Australia. % 

A Department of Chemistry under the direction and control of a Chief Chemist 
should be instituted. 

F unctions the Department .—The functions of the department should in general 

be the following : — 

(i) To investigate on behalf of the Imperial and Local Governments any problems 
that may lead to industrial development. 

(li) To provide experts in various subjects whose services may be placed at the 
disposal of the Local Governments for the solution of problems which can only be 
attacked on the spot. 

(iii) To staff the professorial posts in the Government Colleges. 

(iv) To investigate problems for private firms. 

(v) To standardise apparatus and analyse materials in the manner of the National 
Physical Laboratory. 

It will perhaps be advisable to point out a few of the advantages which I consider 
would accrue from the establishment of such a department— 

(а) It has to be realised that chemistry is one of the most specialised of all 
subjects and that there is, for example, a greater gulf between some portions of 
chemistry than there is between chemistry and physiology. It is therefore essential 
that a man filling a particular post shall be a specialist exactly suited to that post. 
Now it is clear that Local Governments could not afford to employ such a number 
of specialists as they might only be required for a very limited period. ^ It would, 
however, be possible for the Imperial Government to employ such specialists and to 
place their services at the disposal of the Local Governments. 

(б) Under this scheme the University _ Colleges in India would be very much 

more efficiently staffed since it would be possible for the Imperial Service to maintain 
a “ leave reserve ” which is at present impossible in the case of the Local Governments 
and very often leads to the appointment of inferior men whilst the holder of the post 
is on leave. This is neither fair to the man appointed nor to the students. Further the 
fact that the chemist belonged to the Imperial Service, where promotion would be, 
in part, by merit (see below) would be an incentive to do research which is at present 
lacking and once a real Research atmosphere is created in the colleges there may be 
some hope for the future development of higher education and its consequent effect 
on industrial progress. ^ 

( c ) The main research work of the department t^ould be conducted in a central 
■ laboratory (see below) and the men would therefore work under all the advantages that 

accrue from the possibility of discussion and collaboration. The importance of this 
can best be appreciated by those who. have worked in a large research laboratory and 
have attempted to continue their work in this country in the* isolation that usually 
obtains. • # ‘ 

(d) As is obvious, men are occasionally appointed as chemists who subsequently' 

show themselves unsuited for their posts for a variety of reasons. As is well-known, 
in such cases it is practically impossible to get the man dismissed and the,, department 
to which he has been appointed is likely to be inefficent for the remainder of the man*# 
service. This difficulty, would be much lessened under the new sdhpme as routine 
work in the main" laboratory could always "be found and in many cases, the man might 
do excellent wor k when no t in independent charge. , k- rv- W 

t B«* sSsd Addition*! written i 
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Head of the department and ttaff. —The Department of Chemistry would be under 
the direct executive control of the Chief Chemist. The Chief Chemist should be a 
man who had already shown himself capable of original investigation, a good adminis¬ 
trator and man of affairs. He should be allowed very full powers in his own depart¬ 
ment in initiating the lines of research both in pure and applied chemistry and should 
be solely responsible for the deputing of his assistants to particular posts. These assist¬ 
ants whether loaned to Local Governments or working in the central laboratory should 
be under the direct control of the Chief Chemist. 

The satisfactory recruitment of the staff is likely to offer considerable difficulty. 

I am opposed as a general rule to the recruitment of men over 38 years of age, because 
I do not consider that suah men adapt themselves well to Indian conditions. The 
men appointed sho’uld be graduates with an Honours degree in Chemistry (or its 
equivalent) who have had some three or four years experience of research and who, 
in the opinion of the person with whom they have worked, show promise of ability to 
originate and carry out research. The main qualification should be ability to do 
research. It will be necessary to appoint men who have been trained in the multifarious' 
branches of pure and applied chemistry so that the staff will of necessity be large. I 
am of opinion that the pay should be Rs. 500 rising by annual increments of Rs. 60 
to Rs. 1,000, the promotion to higher grades of the service, Rs. 2,000 to be by merit. 
There would also be a pro rata share in the proceeds from technical work (see below). 
The pay of the Chief Chemist should be Rs. 3,000. 

Location of the central laboratory. —The work of the Department of Chemistry 
would be carried out in a well equipped central laboratory. In my opinion such a 
laboratory should be located near either Calcutta or Bombay in the centre of the main 
industrial area. From personal experience I have observed that the most satisfactory 
work is as a rule produced in a place where the population as a whole is a working 
population. Although for climatic reasons it might at first sight appear, that a hifl 
station or semi hill station, such as Bangalore, would be more suitable, I very much 
doubt if such would really prove to be the case. (I consider that a hot weather vacation 
is essential to men engaged in research work). 

In considering tne question of location, it is, of course, necessary to consider the 
question of such institutions as the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore. At first 
thoughts one is naturally much tempted to make this institution the nucleus of the new 
laboratory. Although doubtless this would possess many advantages, I am, for the 
reasons already given, in favour of a location near a manufacturing centre. The 
Indian Institute of Science would still find a large sphere of activity. 

1 do not consider that in the majority of cases local research institutions would be 
necessary. . It will be possible to work out the details of the research very thoroughly 
at the central laboratory and only the large scale operations would need to be done 
on the spot. I recognise that this does not apply in the case of many agricultural 
problems where local conditions are all important. Fiu*ther the establishment of local 
laboratories would greatly increase the cost of the department with the duplication of 
libraries, staff, etc. 

Work of the department. —The normal work of the department would be in investi¬ 
gating for the Imperial and Local Governments problems that might lead to future 
industrial development and the consequent pure research arising therefrom. The results 
of such work and also the patent rights would be placed by the Government at the disposal 
of firms who may desire to develop the particular industry. 

Another important branch of the activities of the department would be the solution 

of problems brought to them by firms already engaged in an industry. Such services 

should not be gratuitous, since if they were it would completely ruin the practices 
of private analysts and consulting chemists. The rate charged would depend on the 
nature of the work done and the patent rights, if any, would be the properly of the 
firm. (I am of opinion that the department should be permitted to publish in the 
ordinary journals such portions of the work’as may from time to time prove suitable). 

I consider that the fees paid to Government for advice on technical problems and 
the opening up of new lines of industrial flevelopment should be divided pro rata 
amongst the officers of^ the department, as this would give an added incentive to work. 
My reasons for suggesting a pro rata division are the following: — 

(1) If the fee% were to be paid to the man* or »he men concerned it -would place 

a large premium on applied as opposed to pure science. This could not but prove 

injurious since pure science is the basis from which applied science develops. 

(2) The solution of problem might be due to the work of several men and it 
would be difficult to divide tne fees amongst them. 

. (3) .Unless a pro rata division is made there is likely to be considerable difficulty 
in running the department and it would render the allotment of the researches by the 
Chief Chemist a. matter of great difficulty. 

, (It has always seeme d to me that the present rules of Government forbidding . 
officers to undertake private woric has had a bed effect. In advising technical firms the 
chemist i* continually b ro ught ffcOoto face with new problems for research and further 
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that tW is * great danger of evils viuof out of the 
v ; ; private work but I eta. of op&tuofe that the ad van. teg* 

jOfrMMtdin atton of Qf, 74 to 76.—The question of the’oo-dtdina tion 

11,111 anoe. By- the establishment of a Department of 

chemical research whether pure or appued (in Government 
the control of the Chief Chemist and there would be no da _ 
ordinating research it will be necessary carefully to avoid the danger 
and originality by attempting to dictate to the men doing research t& 
are to do and the problems they are to attack. The choice of probhe 
possible, be left to the man himself. # 

The correlation of the work of the various Government Departments might well 
be undertaken by the Board of Scientific Advice of which the Chief Chemist would 
naturally be a member. 

It is somewhat early, at present, to judge of the effects of the Science Congress. 
The Congress was started with the objects of encouraging research, popularising science 
and enabling men who were working on the same or cognate subjects to discuss them 
formally and informally. To judge by the number of persons attending the Congress 
and also by the number of papers contributed, it would appear to be fulfilling its 
functions. Speaking personally I feel that I have been much benefited by attending 
its meetings and that it has in many ways refreshed my outlook on my subject. 

That the Congress is capable of development and improvement in many ways is 
obvious. It has been our idea so far as possible to keep free from official control so 
that in any problem that might arise the Congress would be able to thke independent 
action and to offer an unbiassed opinion. When funds become available it is hoped, 
to be able to allot them to Committees to cany out research and in this way it may be 
possible to aid industrial development. It might in the future also play an important: 
part in the co-ordination of research and be the connecting link between research 
in this country and the Advisory Council in England. 

Study Intc. Q. 77.—Every possible facility should be given to officers to avail themselves of 

. study leave as otherwise they are very likely to get out of touch with the most recent 

developments. This is especially likely to prove the case with men engaged in technical 
research where the literature generally conceals more than it reveals. Such leave should 
bp granted on the recommendation of the Chief Chemist and should not entail loss of 
pay or pension. *. 

lArsriea. Qs. 78 and 79.—Personally I cannot say I have suffered from want of libraries. 

The chemical library in Madras is fairly good and with the expenditure of a compara¬ 
tively small sum could be made complete for all practical purposes. That I have not 
suffered from its deficiencies is due to the excellent library at the Indian Institute of 
Science,. Bangalore, from which copies of papers can be obtained. 

fn my opinion it should be the aim of Government to establish in each Presidency 
a first class reference library. I do not consider that the books of reference or jounxale 
should be loaned but arrangements might be made to supply copies of papers at nominal 
fees. 

What is extremely badly needed is .a catalogue of the reference books and journals 
available in India, the place where they are available and the conditions under which 
they can be consulted or borrowed. I think such a catalogue would be of very great 
value and would do much to help research men in their difficulties. 




Osal Evidence, 24th Janttajit 1917. 

President. — Q. I think that all my colleagues will thank you for your interesting 
note. In too many of the cases that we have had witnesses have obscured and masked 
such of their views as are based upon special ^experience by generally a heavy foliage «f* 
vague and general impressions. Our chances of picking out the good suggestions from the- 
bad are so few owing to the thick draught of chaff with ' which the former were covered 
that we were retarded in our attempts bo devise practical schemes for industrial develop¬ 
ment. We are therefore much indebted to you for confining your evi e feuoe to thfe*. 
immediate and practical question pi adapting your own subject to the requi**m^t#;.••, 
indigenous industrial enterprise. It is therefore a great pleasure to meet n 'lyifljn; f 

who> is also a scientific man. I have only* got one or: two questions by way - 

ipg ypur note. One is with reference to the location of the central lphbratojn^'\fiB^'' jNMgr 
proposed department of. chemistry. In t&ie ma&Mp^ou 
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no special home but Calcutta or possibly the district round the iron and steel manufactur¬ 
ing areas. The coal fields might also be a suitable centre for this kind of chemistry. And 
then there is the organic chemistry dealing with the chemistry of drugs and various 

S roducts of all sorts. And for this a suitable home might possibly be found in Dehra 
lun where they are having a big library and altfo a laboratory. In a case of this kind I 
should like to know whether in your opinion that much separation would result in reduced 
efficiency having regard at the same time to the local colour and the local atmosphere and 
taking also into consideration the established vested interests which one does not like 
to disturb without good and sufficient readbns P— A. I think it would be disadvantageous to 
separate them in the way you suggest. One of the difficulties at present is that a person 
working on a subject is not able to collaborate with men working at his own subject but 
also in cognate subjects. Ion will find difficulty in fcpieading knowledge in so many 
distant centres. For instance a man working at Electricity might require the help of a 
Physics man who may not be available in the place where he was working. I mention 
that only as a small point. I think it would be disadvantageous to have separate labo¬ 
ratories m separate places. 

Q. That is an important point worth considering now. I do not suppose there is any¬ 
body in the world who Would advocate the system of appointment of chemists for instance 
to the Customs Service. Nobody can defend it. The chemist of the Customs Department 
in Calcutta has to answer authoritatively questions p,ut to him by Customs officers who are 
quite unaware of the fact that they cannot deal authoritativelv with all the subjects 
that are referred to them, such as organic chemistry, inorganic chemistry, the chemistry 
of various industries. The man in such a position tries to do his best and knows very 
well that it will'only create misunderstanding if he were to say that all these different 
questions ought not to be answered by the same man. His superior officer is very likely 
to misunderstand. You think that we ought to try fer perfection and go to the other 
extreme and concentrate all our activities in one centre?— A. That is my view. 

Q. Would it not be possible to have a sufficient cc ramunity of chemists, for example, 
the mineral and metallurgical chemists in one area and the agricultural chemists in 
another and so on. Would that not meet the purposes of the questions that you have 
raised?— A. The question of organic and the inorganic chemistry raises a very big 
question. I think it will duplicate machinery to a certain extent. 

Q. Of course one has to consider the relative merits of duplication and the relative 
costs of duplication. On the whole which would you prefer?— A. Personally I think that 
the central laboratory would be the most advisable. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Do you consider it necessary to differentiate between the 
organic chemist and the agricultural chemist ? Is not there a broad division between 
organic chemistry and inorganic chemistry? Is it necessary to subdivide?— A. I think 
there is more relation between the agricultural chemist and the inorganic chemist than 
there is between the organic chemist and the agricultural chemist. 

Q. What division/ would you classify chemists into?— A. I should not like to attempt 

that. 

Q. Whatever they do will they not overlap?— A. You cannot differentiate. They are 
divided simply for convenience from a teaching point of view. You may say that you 
can divide. But there is no real division. To do original work on any subject the man 
would have to be thoroughly trained in that particular branch. 

President. — Q. In any case it is a matter of compromise?— A. It is bound to be. 

Q. What sort of compromise would best suit the conditions that you regard would 
suit the British temperament and its love of vested interest ?— A . It is bound to be a 
compromise. You cannot make it perfect. 

Q. There is one other point also which I want to know if you have considered. If. you 
place the central laboratory in any place it must be influenced by the local colour. For 
instance the Geological Survey is at Calcutta. Consequently Calcutta is likely to have 
more vested interests in the work than any other presidency. You cannot divide a small 
thing like the Geological Survey into three. What do you think about it?— A. I think it 
will be advantageous po have all the men together provided the head of the department 
toured and visited other provinces and got a knowledge of the problems. 

Q. Your proposal njay be good from the scientific point of view but from tlie admini¬ 
strative point of view there may be difficulties. Considering the size of India and the 
great variations in the local colour do you think that compromise is possible? I am 
merely trying to find out your views?— A. I have not considered the question from the 
commercial side. Personally I should like to see all the laboratories in one place. Any 
practical difficulties might outweigh that consideration. 

Q. You say that every possible facility should be given to officers to a*nil themselves 
of study leave, "that such leave should be granted on the recommendation of the Chief 
Chemist and that such leave should not entail loss of pay or pension. Do you know that 
a system of study leave’hap been introduced inter the Geological Department? There the 
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study leave counts for pension and promotion and for increment of pay so that it practi¬ 
cally counts for service in all respects. Have you any study leave of this kind?— A. At 
present we have no fttudy leave at all. A man might be put on deputation. That is the 
only chance he has. 

Q. Do you think that it ought to be extended in any case?— A. I do think so 
certainly. 

Q. As a scientific officer of the Education department I suppose you are alone as a 
chemist?— A. I have a colleague who does the inorganic side. 

Q. When you go on leave who takes your place r— A . There is a difficulty at present. 
For instance my colleague Mr. Erlam Smith went on leave and they had to bring in an 
Inspector of Schools who had not been in touch with chemistry for eight years and it 
was a very difficult matter indeed for him to undertake the Work. ’ 

Q. Do you think it would have been better if your service had been more mobile and 
if you could get chemist from other provinces P— A . Certainly X think so. 

Q. That is one of your reasons for advocating that the chemical departments should 
act as a reservoir also for the professional staff?— A. Yes. I think so. 

Q. I suppose getting professors from a central department like this would be desirable 
also from the educational point of view?— A. It would be excellent. It would add a 
tremendous incentive to the department. 

Q. Especially because these men would in the course of their official career be 
engaged in the study of industrial problems?— A. Yes. 

Q. You have mentioned the question of the publications of the department. Do you 
think it would be advisable that the results obtained by the department should be 
published in some official bulletin or journal the subjects being divided in appropriate 
groups?— A. I very much doubt if that is essential. 

Q. How are you going to develop the spirit of pride in the department unless there is 
one journal which will be authoritative for chemistry throughout India?— A. I think it is 
much better done in the recognised journals at home. 

Q. What then about the prestige of your department?— A. They may republish the 
articles locally at the end of the year. 

Q. Why not make this the normal field of publication?— A. Because I doubt very 
much if that would attract much attention unless it had a good status. 

Q. You will never establish a status unless you first start the thing?— A. I think the 
home journals are a good field for publication. 

Q. If the department had a journal of its own and everything of value appeared in it, 
it would then be recognised as the official chemical publication in India?— A. I think it 
would certainly. I have no objection to such a thing in the least. 

Q. What I want to know is whether it would be an advantage?— A. I do not think so 
personally. I do not see that there is much advantage in it. If the local papers also 
publish the articles, that would confer the status on the department. 

Q. In- the Geological Survey the publication of records is done in a very thorough 
fashion. They are indexed and serially numbered from the very first volume so that any 
geological society in the world may read them and take advantage of them. By taking 
these records one gets an idea of the whole range of geology in India. The other 
societies are bound to recogzrise the department in that way by the exchange of periodicals. 
Don’t you think that is an advantage?— A. From that point of view it is of course 
excellent. I was not looking at it from the exchange point of view. 

Q. The exchange system is of importance in this way that if the journal is a valuable 
one it is bound to be recognised by every library of importance in the world and the 
ublication then becomes as effective as any of the English journals?— A. In some of the 
ome laboratories they publish the papers in any suitable journal and then they republish 
them in serial papers themselves and send it to anybody who asks for them. That 
practically comes to the same thing. 

Q. Don't you think then that if something like what they do in the Geological Depart' 
ment were done in the case of chemistry it would be useful?— A. In geology all your 
problems are more or less Indian in the main. In chemistry they would not be. 

Q. Most of them will be?— A. Not exactly if they are going to deal with the raw 
material. 

Q. You do not think then that thi* question of establishing the prestige of your 
department is of sufficient importance to counterbalance! the advantage of publishing*in an, 
established journal at home P— A . I do not think so. 

Q. If such a journal were published here, you will make the man feel that he is 
proud of belonging to the chemical department and from the point of view of the Govern¬ 
ment the matter is worth a good deal. It means a great deal with regard to the quality 
of the work done and also the fact that the man while he is on, leave wqpld be thinlnfag of 
his own Indian problems and the necessities of his department ?— A. I quite agree with 
you there. « . . « ; -’V 

Q. Theie has been another proposal put before us that we should like your egwnion on. 
It is sometimes difficult to recruit for the India n department many of the promising men 
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at kome. They prefer to remain at home and they think that they would become Presi¬ 
dent of the Royal Society. Men of that kind would not always book themselves for a full 
service. They might consider the possibility of coming* out for a short while. Do you 
think that recruiting would be facilitated if there was a system of appointment of the 
Assistant Lecturer and Demonstrator class who Could obtain scholarships for research in 
India for two or three years. Xn the case of the forests. Geology and subjects that are 
dependent on raw materials in the country there might be some attraction to come out 
ana do research work. Would it be possible to attract men of this kind for a central 
chemical department in the country ?— A\ I do not think so. 

Q. Don’t you think they would accept these fellowships and come out?— A. They 
prefer to stay at home.^ 

Q. Do you think that they would rather book themselves for a full service?— A. Most 
of them now come out on a two years’ agreement. After which period they can return or 
be sent back. 

Q. Does that discourage the men?— A. Not in the least. 

Q. Some candidates have told me that they would not like to go out on probation and 
be returned as failures?— A. I have never known anybody who has returned. 

Q. Don’t you think that a good number of men ought to be?— A. I would not care to 
answer that. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. You are a member of the Indian Educational Service?— A. 

Yes. 

Q. From what you have said to the President I understand that you are in favour of 
the location of the laboratory at some central place?— A. Yes. 

Q. You say* that you would like to have it near some big manufacturing centre. 
Have you any suggestions about thatP— A. I should like Bombay or Calcutta or any other 
big manufacturing centre. 

Q. You still hold to*your opinion of having one rather than threeP— A. Yes. 

Q. With reference to private work your idea is that chemists should be allowed to 
undertake private workP— A. Not if they are working in the central laboratory, unless 
they were allowed to do so by the head of the department. If they were working in a 
college on their own account then they may be allowed to do private work. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Is j r our work teaching and the control of teaching or is it also 

research?— A. I do research in the ordinary way. 

Q. More or less on your own initiative?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got any research students?— A. I have got one at present. 

Q. Is he doing post graduate study?— A. He is an Honours graduate, holding a 

University studentship. He is in the second year of his studentship. 

Q. How many of these research students in chemistry are there?— A. I think eight 
for all subject® including chemistry a year. The studentships are granted by the. 
University. 

Q. Is there any seminar work for the M.Sc. P — A. We have not got the M.Sc. course. 
"We have an Honours course which corresponds to that. ^ 

Q. Your subject is now mainly education and not chemistry P — A. I suppose it is 
really so. 

Q. About laboratories do you know what the dyeing expert and the tanning expert 
are doingP— A. The tanning man has no laboratory. Dr. "Marsden did some work at 
Bangalore. Mr. Guthrie is on active service. 

Q. Do you think it would be an advantage if all the chemists belonged to a central 
department of chemical service and their services were availed of from time to timeP— A. 
Yes. 

Q. What would be the form of control?— A. They would have to be under the head 
of the chemical department. 

Q. Can you parallel it with any other Government service which you know of?— A. 
I do not think so. The only instance would be the Professor of Geology being loaned to 
the Presidency College by the Geological service. 

Q. With reference to research work you say that in co-ordinating.research work it will 
be necessary carefully to avoid the danger of stifling initiative and originality by attempt¬ 
ing to dictate to the men doing research and the problems they have to tackle. There 
is a lot of human natufe in this business. Do you think that friction is likely to arise if 
the Chief Chemist wanted to do a certain piece qf research work in a college and the 
college authorities thought that the matter trenched on their sphere too much?— A. I do 
not *hir»lr so. At any in.the bigger colleges, such as the Presidency College, there is 
ample time for any 'mqp who wants to do research work. I do not think the teaching 
in my department encroaches on research work. 

Q. That has not been the experience in other provinces. My personal experience is 
ini the case of the Central Provinces where the chemistry man has been complaining that 
ke no' time fos* research work. He said that he had too much teaching Work to do P— 

A. I cann ot say \he same thing here. I have amide time for research work if I want to 
do it, if only yon want to do it -earnestly. 

Q. You say that the Chief Chemist should he allowed very full powers in his own 
department in initiating the, lines of research botfc in pure and applied chemistry and 
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should be able to depute bis assistants to particular posts P Supposing there is a conflict 
of opinion between the head of the Chemical Service and the 'Board of Studies whose 
opinion would prevail?— A. Obviously the decision of the majority will have to stand. * 

Q. Don’t you think that the independence of the local chemist would be much 
curtailed! if he were entirely dependent for his orders on the Chief Chemist P— A . I do not 
think so, if you have got a reasonable man as Chief Chemist. 

Q. Would the relations be advisory P —A . Yes. 

Q. Turning now to the Agricultural Department you have got now a large and orga¬ 
nised scientific department. It has been put to us that there is more likelihood of Over¬ 
lapping between the work of a chemist ana a botanist in the same province than there is 
likely to be between a chemist in one province and a chemist^in another province. It was 
also put to us that the agricultural chemist must have a distinct agricultural bias 1 . That 
is to say to a certain extent he has to start his own problems and in order to do that he 
must have a fair working knowledge of the province he is serving in and of the agri* 
culture of the province. That means a matter of very specialised experience. In such a 
case how would you fit the position of the provincial agricultural chemist into the 
central scheme?— A. I should consider that a man should be loaned from the central 
department to the provinces. He might already be there under present conditions and a 
man after all is only capable of attacking a certain type of problem, however good he may 
be. Supposing a man works in a province on certain lines and comes to fairly definite 
conclusions in respect of that particular matter then it would be up to the other provinces 
working on the same or similar lines to utilise his services. 

Q. Take for instance the question of .the botanist. In that case a t man works for a 
considerable time in a certain place on, say, cotton. At present the same has been done 
in the case of sugar. In cases of similar problems arising in different provinces in other 
parts of India the man might be utilised. Would something of'the same sort do in the 
case of chemistry?— A. Certainly. I think so. 

Q. Would you put these mjsn under the provincial authorities or under the Chief 
Chemist?— A. I think it is very difficult to generalise. It depends so much on the parti¬ 
cular problem that he is attacking- 

Q. There are at the present time different types of cotton to be dealt with and the 
question of soils varies from province to province. If there was some headquarters officer 
who would co-ordinate the work of all;the various people would not that do?— A. I should 
think so. I think it would be distinctly advantageous. 

Q. As soon as the research work is completed the work would be passed on to the local 
people in the same way as the results of the central laboratory at PusaP— A. Yes. 

Q. For instance the cotton specialist we have is now located at Poona. Sugarcane 
research is located at Coimbatore. Do you think that principle should be extended P— A. 

I think that would be advantageous in the case of a large number of problems. That 
would be! cheaper. 

Q. Then as regards the lines to work to be taken up would the functions of the Chief 
Chemist be mandatory or advisory P— A. I think they would be advisory to a large extent. 

Q. Supposing you had a man who showed a tendency to fly off his job, quite a good 
man, what would vou doP— A. If he shows more aptitude for teaching than for research 
then he might usefully be sent to a college. 

Q. You mean handing him over to the University?— A. That would be more useful. 

Q. In the case of a large chemical industry in Europe where there is a big staff of 
chemists, do you know how that sort of thing is arranged?— A. The only place I know is 
the firm of Burroughes Wellcome & Co. Their methods are perfectly simple. They give 
the man the problem and he carries it on. 

Q. Who is to decide in such a case?— A. The Manager or the Chief Chemist. The 
general line on which the thing would be done is determined by the Chief Chemist. 

Dr. E . Hopkinson. — Q. Assuming that a department of chemistry were established 
do you think that the junior ranks might be recruited from the Indian students of the 
UniversitiesP— A. I think that is quite possible. 

Q. You think that the products of’the University will be suitable?— A. At least 
some will be suitablef though not all. „ . . 


President. — Q. Supposing the system of recruitment were so designed that the Indian 
got a fair chance of competition with the man appointed from .home, do you think that 
•are could get a large number of men?— A. I think the system would react very favohrably 
on them. I think the number will increase very largely. ^ 

' > Q. You remember the National Physical Laboratory at home. There were a number 
of junior assistants there who first work as research, students under direction. Would 
it be deairable’to astablish^ome such system in India? — A. I think that Uniyeraity 
research students shouldbesent but to do research let * year rat two* before th«y go out 
into the world, whatever thei*vocation might be; . _ > - Vf' * •? ' 

Q. Do you agree thatjwofessorsto the.chairs in theUniversities might ho appointed 
from the members cl the ^jUtrial Bervioef*^, Oe*t*Snly ; ^; 5 1 ■ 
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/fopAwison.—Q. I did not quite catch the reply that you gave regarding the 
payment of fees to the professors ? Bo you suggest that fees should be paid by Govern¬ 
ment in respect of research work ?—A . X think that the fees might be pooled and divided 
among^ the members of the service. It would be a great incentive. A man will work 
better if he has got the idea that he -is going to^jet some fees for the work that he has 
done. 

Q. I never heard of any such system as regards Government departmentsP— A. My 
point is that it will act as an incentive. For commercial work you will get very much 
more out of the man if he thinks that he is going to be paid for the wox*k. In Government 
service in the case of u salary rising by increments the man knows well that his pay 
is bound to increase in spite of his work, whether he does work or not. But if a system 
of fees were established there will be an incentive to work. 

Q. Would not an adequate and steeply graded scale of pay and promotion entirely by 
merit provide sufficient inducement?—4. It is difficult to promote solely by merit. The 
men are working on so many different lines that it would not be possible to adopt any 
such system of promotion. After all it must resolve itself into a question of promotion 
by seniority. It is difficult for the head of a department to put a new man over a man 
of seniority. I know, it is quite a new idea, namely of Government servants getting 
paid for work done but all the same I think it would* be advantageous. I was thinking 
of instances where the men get their pay and also get paid for the extra work they may 
do in the way of technical advice. That system has been found to work well. 

Q. In reply to the President you seemed to doubt whether men would be willing to 
come to India from England on the research scholarships and fellowships?— A. The only 
difficulty that J[ had in mind was whether the man would be willing to cut himself off 
from the home University. After having come here and losing touch with the Univer¬ 
sity and the professors whom he used to know it would be difficult for him to obtain any 
appointment at home afterwards. By the time he goes back his old professor may not 
be there and he will have to work for some time under the new man before he c*.n hope 
to get an appointment. 

Q. I am referring to men of the demonstrator and assistant lecturer class. Do you 
not think that men of this class would be glad to go to India for two or three year*# and do 
some work in new directions?— A. 1 misunderstood you. 1 thought you meant prior to 
their getting a junior appointment. Subsequent to tfreir holding it I think they will be 
very glad to come out and do some research work in India. 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mooherje^ .— Q. Don't you think that the bar of the Provincial 
and Imperial service should be abolished ? An Indian however competent he may be is 
appointed only to provincial service with a limited prospect. Don’t you think that the 
men should be on the same footing?— A. I certainly think that eu man of equal ability 
should g6t the same pay whether he is an Indian or a European. 

Q. At present a mak cannot rise to the Imperial service however able?— A. I know 
one case. There are many hardships of course. I quite agree with you. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Do you know Dr. P. O. Ray of Calcutta?— 
A. Yes. 


Q. He is still in the Provincial Service. Don’t you think that it is a discouragement 
to Indians of ability to be placed on a footing different from that of Europeans in the 
Indian Educational Service?— A. I think that given equal ability the man should have 
equal opportunities whether he is an Indian or a European. 

Q. What University do you belong to?— A. Manchester. 

Q. How long did you stay there after taking your degree?— A. Seven yearB. 

Q. What is it that you are teaching, theoretical or applied chemistry?— A. Pure 
chemistry. The new courses have been in operation for only about four years. We have 
so far had only three years of Honours students. Of course the numbers are very small. 
There was one in the* first year. He was engaged in research, and he has gone to the 
Coimbatore Agricultural College. From the second year one of the students is still with 
me doing research and the other man has gone to the Law College. East year there were 
four. One of them is teaching. Another has got a studentship at Bangalore and one is 
at the Daw College. The fourth is employed*at the Sandalwood factory at Bangalore. 

Q. There is no provision for teaching industrial chemistry?— A. No. 

Q. Do ypu think that if there were such provision a larger number of students would 
be attracted to the University?— A. I do not .think so because there are so very few open¬ 
ings for highly trfiiiW’d men" on the scientific side. If a man who haB got a training in 
pure chemistry ala® gets a* practical training for a year or two then he would be a much 
better man. The opportunities are available but the students will npt avail themselves. 

<2*TlD*>n*t you think that there is much room for a more extensive application pf the 
knowledge of facts and processes which are known?— A. I consider that they can be 
obtained by giving the man of pure science some training in the works. ^ 

£ ' Q, Do you mean to say that to complete his education in pure science, the mah must 
Wo fr eon the collage tp the works to see whether he can qualify himself for an industrial 
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Q. Don't you think that you c*in provide at least the preliminary training* in that 
direction at the collegeP— A. I do not think it would be advantageous. 

Q. I suppose that you are familiar with the system of instruction in chemistry that is 
imparted in Germany?— A. Yes. 

Q. They provide for instruction in applied chemistry in the higher technical schools P 
— A. They do. 

Q. Don’t you think that a similar syste^p could be introduced here?— A. Not at 
present. If you train half a dosen of these in chemistry you will not have the openings 
for them. You must have the industry first. 

Q. Do you recognise the need for a large number of trained agricultural chemists in 
this country?— A. I doubt if a large number under present conditions would be useful. 

Q. Do you know* that agriculture is in a very backward* state at present compared 
with what it is in Japan, America and England?— A. I do not know enough about the 
agricultural problems. 

Q. The yield per acre is very much greater in those countries than it is here?— A. I 
have never studied the agricultural side. 

Q. Leaving aside agriculture, do you know the progress that has been made in 
industrial matters in different parts of India ?— A . I have no special knowledge. 

Q. Take the manufacture of medicines. The Bengal Pharmaceutical Works are doing 
a great deal in that direction and there is need for a great deal more of expansion 
in that direction. There is especially a great demand for medicines. Don’t you think 
that you can develop pharmaceutical works in this country?— A. Certainly. 

Q. Take again the metal trade. You have ai good deal of metal trade in this country. 
Don’t you think you require some chemists for the metallurgical industry?— A . You want 
a certain number of chemists but not very many. In this presidency you could not employ 
more than one or two. It would not pay. You could hardly open a’ laboratory when you 
could not get the students. 

Q. Have you any personal knowledge why they do not like to come?— A. I know 
several cases. They do not like to work 1 he hours that are necessary. They would have to 
start work at 6 o’clock in the morning and' work till 6 in the evening. I have known cases 
where posts that have been offered have been distinctly refused. 

Q. You advocate the establishment of one central laboratory of a high class. Of 
course that is very desirable. But don't you think that in view’ of the vastness of the 
country and the great number of problems to be solved you require at least one in every 
province?— A. I do not think so. Not for purely research work. 

Q • Do you know that in Germany in all the higher technical schools it is the 
practice to teach the application of particular sciences to particular trade®?— A. I am 
onlv speaking of this presidency. I do not think the conditions here have developed to 
such an extent as to 1 justify such a course at the present time. * 

• Q. We had evidence from two gentlemen who gave evider&e here that many of the. 
industries were suffering for want of expert advice and assistance?— A. I am speaking 
purely from the chemistry point of view. I am not sufficiently acquainted with ether 
subjects. 

Q. You refer . to a scheme which you say iB very similar to one adopted in 
Australia. Could you tell us anything more about it?— A. I saw an article in “ Nature” 
which gave an account of the proposal to found a Central Research Laboratory in 
Australia. I believe they have already started work but I do not knew the exact state of 
affairs. 

Q. If they have started, they have not been in existence sufficiently long?— A. No. 
It was only about last year that they started. 

Q. You said in one of your answers to the President that the Chief Chemist with the 
Government should be brought from England for short periods. Do you think you can 
bring out a capable man for such a short period ? 

President. — A. What we discussed did not relate to the Chief Chemist. It was with 
reference to the assistant lecturer and demonstrator class. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Do you thinks that the Chief Chemist should be 
engaged without any reference to time. That will depend on the salary I suppose P— -A. I 
think he should be a permanent officer. 

Q. At present a man is brought out from England as a man of considerable ability. 
Yt is found after a time that he has ’disappointed those who engaged him. If he is 
employed for a long time it is impossible to dismiss him, but if he came out for a short 
term he can be sent back at the end of the period. The contract might be put an end to. 
Don't you think that will be a better system |or the recruitment cf professors ? — A. That 
is the system that is adopted at present in the Educational Service. The man comes cut 
for two years in the first instance after which he may go b^ck or be sent back. # 

Q. You have* suggested the formation of one central laboratory. BuCthero are a good 
many problems which require*to be dealt with locally. Don’t yon think the existence of 
a provincial laboratory would be useful? Take for instance the cotton industry in 
Bombay. Specialised problems relating to the cotton industry might be more easily 
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dealt with in a central laboratory?— A. If it is a purely local problem that would have to 
be done on the spot. I do not see why they could not be done equally well in a central 
laboratory. • 

Q. With regard to the system of feeB that you have suggested, don't you think there 
is a danger that the work of the professor is likely to be affected by the system?— A. As 
regards professors in colleges it is a common thing in England at any rate for the man 
in charge of laboratories to be allowed to do private work. 

Q. Don't you think there is a danger that the work of the professor may be .effected P 
_ A. I know there is always a danger. But I think the advantages outweigh the dis¬ 
advantages. I know there is a danger. I have said so. 


Additional Written Evidence. 

(Submitted after oral examination.) 

2.—Note on the formation of a Chemical Department for India. 

Introduction .—In considering the development of Indian industries for which the 
assistance of scientific investigation is essential, one cannot but be impressed by the 
fact that the main advances have been made in such industries as are dependent on 
the mineral resources of the country. Comparatively, little development has taken 
nlaoe up to the present, within the country, in the utilisation of the other natural 
resources In seeking for an explanation of this somewhat curious state of affairs, one 
cannot but conclude that this is due to the fact that the organised scientific and economic 
researches of the Geological Survey have, for so many yea™, been available to the 
public The more recently created Forest and Agricultural Research Departments have 
leen at work for too short a time for their valuable investigations to be deeply impressed 
on the industrial development of the country and they have further suffered from the 
disadvantage that their work has not been sufficiently co-ordinated. 

In order that full advantage may be taken of the great natural resources of India, 
it would appear essential that a Chemical Department should be formed. So to as I 
am aware there is not in any country a department of the kind contemplated in this 
note In England there is a National Physical Laboratory, m America the Bureau of 
Standards and in Australia a scheme for organised chemical research has ^®n f ormli¬ 
fted. but unfortunately the details are not available. More recently in England an 
attempt to co-ordinate scientific research has been made by the appointment of an 
Advisory Committee of Research. The appointment of an Adviso^ Committee in India 
would be of little use in the present undeveloped state of the country. , ■ 

TT t , to the present, the investigation of the natural resources of India has hfi 
odir There was at one time a Reporter on Economic Products whilst occasional 
X has aU beenmlde of the Imperial Institute in London It cannot be said, however, 
the latter institute has on the whole proved to be of great assistance. ^ 

Tt has been generally recognised that for the industrial development of a country 
chemical lupe^iSon anZ chemical research is essential It appears to me that suck 
ahTtan best* be given in India by the formation of a highly centralised department 
working in a Central Research Institute. It will obviously te necessary to We for 
, l-THhal laboratories but these would all be conducted under the control 

“fE&SInstituteAlthough at first sight the idea of a central laboratory and 
?he centeali^tion o1"the ctntml of Chemical *work in British India mi*h« appear to 
present objectionable features and to be likely to interfere with the originality of the 
individual ^ I do not think that such would prove to be the case, and in my opinion 
the advantages of such £ mmn^mrch 

taboratories were bmlt. et e reference lib rar^ could be maintained. 

(3) The opportunity for discussion of problems would be of great ® 

projper .research atmosphere would result and this would provide an incentive to work, 

which * be readily co-ordinated and all tendency to overlap would 

disappear. tive r8B ults of research which are very often of equal importance to 

future Investigators as the positive results would be on record and wool* prove of 

COn *Th^formatien of a Central Institute would in aU probability be opposed on the 

fellowing^^^— ovinoe -in which the institute was situated would tend to rece ive 
„ ffl . the- investigation of problems. This is, I consider, extwanely 

SSttSyto p^m ^ ^Tbf the Director of the department regularly tours. 



If the institute is properly organised and directed, the problems will be investigated 
in the order <ef their economic and scientific importance irrespective of. the province 
which they might most benefit. 

(2) It may, further, be urged that the majority of problems of economic 

importance can only be investigated on the spot. With this suggestion I entirely 
disagree except in so far as* it relates to agricultural problems and even with them it 
is probable that much of the research could best be done in the Central Institute. • 

(3) It may be suggested that the subordinate staff would be mainly recruited 
locallv, as the Indian does not, as a rule, desire to work outside his province. Full use, 
therefore, could not be made of the best material available. To this difficulty I can 
offer no solution except that I consider that with the spread of education it is likely 
to disappear. 

It is, of course, obvious that all the chemical work in India cannot be centralised 
in one laboratory. Each province would continue to have its agricultural research and 
teaching laboratories; its toxicological and general analytical laboratories. Further 
there would be the chemical laboratories of the Universities and University Colleges. 
(See below on relationship to other departments.) 

The Central Institute .—The work of the Central Institute might be, perhaps, 
divided into the following general beads : — 

(1) Inorganic chemistry. I (41 Bio-chemistry. 

(2J Physical chemistry. (5) Analytical chemistry. 

(3) Organic chemistry. | (6) Agricultural chemistry. 

• For consideration of laboratory accommodation and staff these heads would then 
be subdivided as follows:— ' 

aua * 


Main subjeot. 


Sub-head. 


D.8. A.8. A. 


I. Inorganic chemistry — 

Superintendent . . 1. (a) General inorganic chemistry . . 2 

(6) Metallurgy— 

(ij Iron and steel . . . . 1 

(ii) Other metals . . . . 1 

(iii) Metallography . . . . 1 

(o') Fuel . . . . . . . . J 

(d) Glass and oeramica , . . . 1 

(e) Building and refractory materials. I 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

1 

l 

1 

1 

1 

1 


II. Physical chemistry — 
Superintendent . . 1. 


III. Organic chemistry — 
Superintendent . . 1. 


(а) Electro chemistry 

(б) Testing and standardusing depart¬ 

ment • • 

(c) Physical measurements . - 


(«) 

(*) 

(«) 

(d) 

<•) 

$ 


JV. Bio-etomitiry— 

Superintendent . . 1. 


V. d-nalyttcal chmittry — 
Superintendent . . I, 


General opganio ohemistry 
Essential oils 
Pharmaceutical ohemistry 
Oils, fats and waxes 
Chemistry of India rubber 
Mineral oils 

Resins and (turns . . .. 

Fibres, paper-making- 
Coal tar product*— 

(ii Dyes 

(it) Fine chemicals 
(iii) Synthetic drags, 


(a) Fermentation industries 
(5) Medical researoh 
(e) Tanning and leather 
(d) Foodstuffs ■ .. 


(a) Foods and drags - • 
(<) Toxicology . . 

(e) Berenae and easterns 
\d) Mineral analysis . . 
t») General analysis ,. 



8 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

2 
2 
1 
1 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 
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- , ** »wp«»»lth»vth«-Central Imtitute should ultimately be __ 

notlatiQQ Afiu staff sufficient for 'the atudv Of all t)»» ®^pippaa ^“1 ncoanfcr >, 

w X*-) Agricultural chemistry. 

(2) Analytical chemistry. * 

la pertain industrial areas a special testing laboratory m „ also be necessary 
(i.e., a .metallurgical testing laboratory jn Bengal). J J necessary 

the or 8 an isation of an institute on the scale indicated - 
enlistment of the necessary staff could not be. undertaken all at once 
^adJalf! *L tw learly de *? rable , thst an . institute, of this nature should be buUt up 
gradually so that we may learn by experience the most suitable manner to organise it 
*!?*• ,“ owe T er > a Ppear to be necessary to wait for the creation of a Central 
Institute for the scheme to be inaugurated. - There are in India a considerable number 
of chemists and an effort might be made- at once to co-ordinate so far as possible their 
work and where necessary to suggest to them problem which might be usefully attacked. 

- Notb "- a com m«noemen t in thi* direction has already been made and a number of problems anr uader inreati- 
gab on. Further an investigation of tanning materials i» being made at Maihar. (This work baina 
undertaken under the diTeotion of the Indian Munitions Board.) * 


' Th© co-ordination can probably be best done by one man and it might be desirable 
that once a year a conference of Workers should be held to discuss the results so far 
obtained and to arrange the distribution of the work for the following year. - (Snch a 
conference could b © held at thu time of the meeting of the Indian Scienee Congress. 
This would be all the more suitable as it is suggested that the proposed Indian section 
of the Society of Chemical Industry should also arrange to meet at this tim e) 

Site of the Central Institute .—Accepting the idea of a Central Institute for India, 
much of the success of the department would depend upon the site which is selected/ 
The choice of the site^ appears to me to be dependent on the three main factors: 

(11 The utilisation of existing laboratories^ < 

(2) Climatic conditions. 

(3) Proximity to an industrial centre. 

If, already existing laboratories are to be utilised as a nucleus for the department, 
only one laboratory can be considered, i.e., the laboratory at the Indian In stitute of 
Science, Bangalore. The laboratories are modern, well-designed, well-equipped and 
provided with an adequate library. Further, they are also built to allow of ready exten¬ 
sion. 

Prom the point of view of climate, it is unlikely that anything more satisfactory 
could be fbund an India. - .4 

• These laboratories ate not the property of Government but there would probably be 
little'difficulty in acquiring them. - * 

We must now consider the disadvantages of selecting Bangalore as the site of the" 
Central Institute. In the first place, the institute' would be situated in a Native State 
although the actual site upon which the laboratories have been bhilt was acquired by 
Government and is now part of British India. Secondly, the laboratory will be situated 
+ far from the industrial centres of India. Since much of the work of the laboratory will, 
undoubtedly, Jbe of a technical nature this must be considered as a very sedbuB dis¬ 
advantage, since the laboratory would get considerable inspiration from the close proxi- 
of flourishing industries. On the other hand, the comparative isolation in Banga¬ 
lore would ensure that the laboratory would not be unduly .'.influenced by local 
surroundings but would exhibit an equal willingness to attack Jfche problems formulated 
by any part of the Indian Empire. After a careful consideration oftbe matter, I have' 
come to the conclusion that Bangalore should.be selected as the. site of the Central 
Institute and if this were done,, it Would- have the. great'advantage-that it. would be 
possible to commence work in the department immediately, since the laboratories and a 
highly trained staff are already available.! - 

l Relationship of the Department of ‘Chemistry to ather cbepfvfpmemts .—A matter of 
some difficulty and one which would require careful consideration is the relationship 
which the new department would have with oilier departments. It is obviously essential 
for the success of the scheme that all chemists..in Government employ shodld • belong 
to the Hew department: At,first sight, it might appear that such centralisation would 
lead to difficulties. But I doubt whether* such would prove to be the case and any way 
it offo ra^v ery considerable ^advantages. 

VFhe Agricultural Department .—The Agricultural Departments , in the majority 
of the provinces, already emple^ chemists assistant chemists. I have already 
alluded to the necessity of providing local laboratories for agricultural research since 
jjfc Tnti'n j-"cases this subject must be investigated on the spot. Further in sojne provinces 
koh as, Bombhy-y Madras,. United Provinces, etc.', there are already in existence ngrj- 
''■ cultural The position of offioers already engaged in snch work Would/be 
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un a l te r ed except that they would become members of the new ilnnsrhiiant sml would- 
be deputed' by the Director, to their particular posts. Whilst filling such posts they' 
would be under the osdere of the Director of Agriculture of the province; but the work 
which they would undertake would be decided in consultation with the Director 
Chemical Department, since die.jwoxdd be acquainted with the type of work for which* 
the officer was best-suited and for special work he would depute another or an addi- -~ 
fcional officer. This would ensure that the officer concerned would only undertake the 
work for which his tastes and experience best fitted him. It would, of course, be highly 
‘^undesirable that there should be ^frequent changes in the departmental appointments, 
since in agriculture, acquaintance- with Ideal requirements ana conditions is .of supreme 
importance. . * t 

Forest Departments —-The investigation of the chemistry of forest products would be 
one of the ifiain.’features of -the Central Institute and hence a special forest research 
laboratory, such as there is at present at Dehra Dun, would become unnecessary. The. 
problem requiring investigation Would be sent to the Central Institute and would' 
there be allotted to the most -suitable man. Fox. teaching chemistry in the Forest 
Colleges, an officer would be deputed by the Director. /; ^ 


Geological Survey .—The Geological Survey of India'has at present a small chemical 
laboratory for analysis and research This branch of their activities could be abolished 
tend ths Work carried on at the Central Institute. - • _ 

AtedicA.tr Department. —The new department would overlap with the activities of 
the Medical Department in three branches—(1) analytical (2) teaching and research 
in xq.edical colleges-and schools of tropical medicine; and (3) medical stores. **’’ 

It has already been mentioned (see above), that local laboratories for analytical 
- purposes would be necessary. In these the toxicological and other analysis at present 
carried out by «Chemical Examiners would be made. Such laboratories would be 
under the control of the Director o'f the department and it will not be necessary for the 
posts to he filled by officers- of the Indian iMedical Service. The same applies to the 
officers engaged in teaching chemistry and conducting bio-chemical research in medical 
colleges. The Director. would depute officers to these posts who would then be placed 
under,the orders of the Principal of the college. It has already been suggested that 
the new central laboratory should have bio-chemical and pharmaceutical research depart¬ 
ments. " The new department would, of course, co-operate with the Medical -Research 
Committee and investigate such problems as they might suggest* 

•' The Medical Stores afford a somewhat different problem and it might prove desirable 
that they should bo left unaltered, the Central Institute undertaking any research ‘that 
they may desire. ' ' ” 

Ordnance Department. —The Ordnance Department, at present, employs chemists 
. in the Cordite Factory and for other purposes. I am not in a position to judge^s to 
whether it would prove desirable-that such officers should be included in the department.* 
Special scientific officers. —Local Governments employ occasionally special scientific 
officers. The need for them would cease, since officers for any special investigation 
would b©.deputed from the Central Institute. 

Revenue Department, and. Customs. —The necessary analysis for Revenue and Cus¬ 
toms purposes would be -made in the local analytical laboratories alluded to above. 
This .would introduce in certain cases a considerable saving in laboratory expenses. 
All research work for these departments would be undertaken at the Central Institute. 


Education Department .—The relationship of the new department to that of edu¬ 
cation would be of special importance, since universities and colleges would be the 
training ground for -the future officers of the department. A considerable number of 
chemists are employed in the Educational Department, and are in many cases’ teaching 
and conducting research in well-equipped laboratories. It must, however, be admitted 
that neither the teaching .nor th© quantity or <juali$y of the research attains as a rule, 
a high standard. This * is not- the place to discuss the reasons for this. The officers 
teaching chemistry in the Government Colleges would be appointed by the 
of the Department of Chemistry and deputed by him to a particular ppst, whih 
that p6st, they would be under the 'ov&pra °* Director of Public Instruction, 
scheme on these lines has already been worked to a limited extent in the deputatiw . _, 
officers of the Geological Survey to be professors in colleges, in Poona, Madras.- and 
Calcutta. The new scheme will have the great advantage frenp th© educational of ' 

view that officers could not be -Gnnsfewrea from teaching ports to the fawpec 
further, in that it would be possible to, maintain a * 4 leave reserve '* W-Jfcal 
“ '* on lewvo his S>st *could be filled efficartitly which oafeart'-hA' 






rder that the Department 
further that officers once 
is essential that the pay 
I should recommend th< 

Pay. 

Director .. .. \. .. .8,000 

♦ Superintendents selected from‘class (1) below . . ,, 2,000 

(1> Deputy Superintendents. —The officers recruited to this class should be 
graduates in honours of .European or Indian Universities with some years’ experience 
in research and who have shown themselves to be possessed of ability for original 
research. In addition a certain number of officers recruited to this class should have 
had technical experience. Pay Rs. 500-50-1,600. 

(2) Assistant Superintendents.— -Officers of this class would be recruited from 

University graduates of ordinary ability. They would be utilised for carrying out 
the routine work of the laboratory. In exceptional - cases they might be promoted to 
class (1). Pay Rs. 150-20-300. ~ . 

(3) Assistants. —Officers of this class would not necessarily be graduates. They 
would be required for assistance in routine work especially in routine analytical work. 
In exceptional jpases they might "be appointed to class (2). Pay Rs. 60-10-150. 

A. Special Officer — an Engineer: Pay Rs. 500—60—1,500, 

Estimate of the cost of the Department qf Chemistry—Staff at the Central Institute. 


KB. 

One Director at Rs. 8,000 .. . • . . .. . . ... 86,000 

Six Superintendents at Rs. 2,000 . . .. . ... . . 1,44,000 

Forty-one Deputy Superintendents at Rs. 500—1,600 . . 4,92,000 

Forty-three Assistant Superintendents at Rs. 160—800 • • . . 1,08,200 

Forty-three Assistants at Rs. 50—150 . . . . . . . . 51,600 

One Engineer at Rs. 500—1,500 . . . . . . . . 12,000 


Total . . . 8,88,800 


of Chemistry may be staffed 
appointed to the department 
should* be adequate and the 
e following organisation and 


:;:%toxxMi*ntiou and pay.—Jj .i o: 
in Ifche beat manner possible and 
migy be tempted to resign, it 
conditions of service satisfactory. 


No attempt can be made to estimate the cost of the menial staff without a detailed 
plan of the institute. 

- Staff *in local laboratories and educational institutions.—' The cost of the staff in 
local laboratories and educational institutions would not be a new charge and need 
not, therefore, be considered in this estimate. . y 

Cost of the Central Institute.—-If. the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, is 

f leeted as the site of the new institute, this institution would have to be purchased. 

am aware that the cost of this institution has been extremely and unnecessarily high 
but as part of the cost has been met by grants from the Government of India, these 
grants could be set off against the amount to be paid. I am unable to make aqy. estimate 
of the cost of acquiring the institute. 


Estimated, oost of extending the present buildings. 


Cost of buildings . . . . . . .. . . . ., 10,00,000 

Oost of fittings .. . . .. .. .. 5,00,000 

~ Total .. 15,00,000 

AtffenaTgrant for storm, etc. . • 50,000 

Summary qf expenditure. 

~ Non-recurring. - *• 

• * Rl. 

Cost of Iqdian. Institute of Science .. .. . . • P 

Oost of extensions . .. •• • • • • • • .. 15,00,000 


New recurring expenditure7 


Salaries, fqflprmdmately . . • • 

folftwtjgy mepmMtm, »Fpro»mu»tely 


9,00,000 

60,000 


Ki 


wowM |Wta)< tajOD<m nttaMr la tk. taQowin# mm. 
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The work of the department. —As lias already been stated, it is proposed to oonoen- 
trate in a Central Institute the bulk of the chemical research work in India. The wide 
scope of the work which it is proposed to undertake is clearly indicated by the suggested 
departments and staff. It is not intended that the wo(rk done m the 
department should only «be of economic importance, since if? *' is~ recognised 
that what is generally called applied chemistry is only a' branch of pure chemistry and 
that the development of the one is bound to go hapd-in-hand with the other. It will 
be the aim of the institute to investigate the uses to which the various natural products, 
inorganic and organic, of the Indian JEmpire can be placed; to improve the quality of 
the articles already produced from these products; to assist in the establishment of new 
industries ; to assist commercial firms in the solution of problems that they may encounter; 
to test and standardise instruments and to perform in general the work of the National 
Physical Laboratory in London; to assist in scientific education by supplying the 
Chemistry staffs of Government colleges; to train research students; to assist the 
'Medical Department by the investigation of bio-chemical problems; to investigate the 
problems of Indian agriculture. t 

There remain, for consideration three Other points ?-— 

(1‘): Under what conditions vill the commercial development of the researches 
carried out by the department be undertaken P * 

(2) Under what conditio&B will private firms or individuals be allowed to utilise 
the services of the department? 

(3) In what form Ttfill the work of the department be published P 

With regard .to (1) the results of experiments would, as a general rule, be available 
to the public. In special circumstances. Government might patent a process, the patent 
eights would not be worked by Government but would be sold to some firm or individual. 

With reference to (2) the services of the staff of the institute would be at the 
disposal Cf any firm or individual. They would be required to pay for the work done, 
the results obtained being confidential and the property of the firm or individual. 

With regard to the question of publication of the results of the work of the depart¬ 
ment this would take place either m a. departmental journal or through the ordinary 
scientific channels. 

Summary. 

(1) It is suggested that the establishment of a Chemical Department for India 
is highly desirable. 

„ (2) The necessary departments and staff of such a body are enumerated together 

with 7 an approximate estimate of the cost. 

(3), The site for a Central Institute is discussed, 
v (4) The relationship between the new department and the present departments 
of Government is outlined. # . . 

. .. (6) The work to be undertaken by the new department is summarised. 


Additional Whitten Evidence. 

(Submitted after oral examination). 

II.— Education and the Development of Chemical Industries. 

The development of chemical industries in India will create a demand for highly 
tr ain ed chem ists. It appears,“therefore, desirable to consider what facilities are ai 
present available for the training of the requisite staff and further what extension! 
are likely to prove necessary. - 

In so doing it is highly desirable that we should attempt to profit by the «sperienc< 
gained elsewhere. It is of course obvious that the .chemists will in the first place have ti 
be largely recruited in Great Britain bu,t in the future this should not prove 'to b< 
necessary if adequate opportunity for training is afforded in India. -The scheme whicl 
I advocate in this pote should be inaugurated subsequent to the introduction^^* th< 
various industries, since it is futile tq create a supply before there is a demand. ^ 

It is extremely difficult to suggest the most satisfactory training for a chemist win 
proposes to enter a chemical works ‘and *eo far as I am aware no course meeting' -witl 
unanimous approval has as yet been devised. ^ . 

In my opinion the chemists < employed in works can be divided ^nto thiM^maii 
classes-—(1) the research chemist, (2) the chemical engineer, (3) the routine analyst. 

The education of the type of chemist required for class (3) offer* Httle difficulty «< 
probably any university pass student in chemistry at average lability j5aa »s ^rainec 
m, the Works itself to carry out the requisite work. sr . .V J 

Thh note is mainly concerned with the extremely difficult 
ahem lifts b elong ing to classes and (2). , 



I t mu st be admitted that it is impossible to draw any hard-and-fast line of distinct 
turn between these two classes, in actual works practice they gradually merge into one 
another, but from the point of view of training it is, I consider, possible to separate 
them. '■ 

The duties of the resear oh chemist in a works will, in general, be, to improve the 
processes in use and to devise new processes. He will investigate the latter in the labo¬ 
ratory, Jji a small experimental plant and finally in conjunction with the chemic al 
engineer Tie will introduce the process into the works. It is clear, therefore, that he is 
employed mainly ^for his ability as an “investigator, the actual details of the operation 
■on a large scale being entrusted to the chemical engineer.' 

The requisite training for this type of chemist is, in my opinion, already available 
in India. He should be a \miversity graduate with an honours degree in chemistry Who 
has done at least two years’ research work. I admit that such a chemist when he enters 
the works will be of little valuo to his employer and this fact should be fully recognised. 
He should, therefore,^for his first year be mainly employed in getting a thorough grasp 
of the details of the t&fious processes in use, working through each process himself. 
When he has done this his services should be transferred to the laboratory and utilised 
in the scientific investigation of the works problems. It is obviously impossible to 
forecast the success or failure of the chemist which will depend solely on his ability. 
I do not consider that the chemist required for this type of work would benefit by going 
through the training afforded by an ordinary technical school. . , 

The problem of training the chemieal engineer is one of much greater difficulty and 
the only .satisfactory solution of this problem which I have seen is the one suggested by 
Mr. F. H. Carr of Nottingham. It is, I think, generally agreed, that the chemical 
engineer should receive the ordinary training in chemistry, physics and mathematics, 
such as the honours chemistry graduate receives. The real question at issue is, -how ho 
may^also obtain an adequate knowledge of engineering. The special training in the 
technical schools has not on the whole proved successful and in place of this the scheme 
suggested by Mr. Carr would appear to be worthy of very careful consideration. 

As is well known there is a considerable demand for small quantities of fine 
chemicals and pharmaceutical products and in view of their variety, it is not as a rule 
remunerative for ordinary works to undertake their manufacture. Mr. Carr suggests 
that the chemical manufacturers should combine to start an institution in which these 
products should be manufactured and sold. This institution would be utilised for the 
training of chemical engineers who would prepare the various products on a commercial 
scale. They would in this way become acquainted with the various processes used- in 
works. They would at the same time receive instruction in the general principles of 
engineering practice, strength of materials, machine drawing, etc. The course would 
extend over three years and since the institution would be in a measdre self-supporting 
owing to the sale of its products, it is proposed that during the second and third years 
the students should receive a small salary provided that their work was satisfactory. , 

It is clear that ill India such an institution would have to be maintained by ..Gov¬ 
ernment. Its growth would be gradual, pari passu with the development of chemical 
industries. It would be most advantageously located near the Central Chemical Labo¬ 
ratory of the Department of Chemistry, the formation of which has b^an advocated in 
the previous note. This would possess the advantage that the large scale apparatus 
frould be available to the research department, whilst the students undergoing training 
would greatly benefit by living in an atmosphere of chemical research. 

The new institution should be under the control of the Director of the Department 
Of Chemistry and not under the Education Department. 

Summary. 

1. The question of the training of chemists who will be required for the new 
chemical industries is discussed. 

2. It is suggested that the works chemist can be divided into three classes. 

S. A suitable methpd of training for these three classes is outlined. 
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* \fp N. HattssmIwn, Manager Aska Sugar Works and Ihstillery, Asha, Gan jam 

district. 

Written Evidence. 


While feeling highly complimented for my nomination by the Government oi 
Madias, tits whgpi j hasten to tender my most sincere thanks, it is not witho-qt con- 
sftdarabfa that J pr e sum e to give expression to my views on such of the subjects 

in-my limited experienceOf about twelve yeaa^s has enabled me to acquire regarding 1 tie 
iMgjpta end places of th$^ort^ernmost oorner' of the Madras Presidency. ^ r ' 



Of course, I do not pretend to grapple with nil the questions mc io ft iU pmlfa of 
me, but even the few that I propose to deal with, can at the most be done ocdv super¬ 
ficially and the viewg on the subjects are far from being exhaustive or authoritative. - J& 

* will simply give my observations which my acquaintance with these^parte has afforded 
me, for what they are worth, meanwhile realising how very far-reaching and eminently 
important the various issues involved in than are. There can be nothing new or 
revolutionising in these suggestions I make but proceeding, as they are, a> 

foreigner, Swiss as I am, they may claim the merit of being impartial which it is^toy 
best effort to be. ■*■ 

It serves _ no purposes to indulge in discussing whether India is growing richer' or 
poorer or trying to apply any tests by way of examples from mother .countries and 
instituting any- comparisons, for India is a country of a unique character, full of para¬ 
doxes ana pussies, so much so, that the labours of any one trying ta introduce anything 
like reform on a uniform basis, are foredoomed to failure,'however, assiduous and sincere 
they may be. Conditions in India are substantially different from tl^ose • prevailing in 
any other country in the .world and in India itself one faces features on - one part which 
are so totally different from those of another, howerver adjacent it ^may be, that one 
who forgets that he is dealing with India and Indians is sure to make a mistake. To 
be more explicit, what holds good in Bombay with the highly enterprising Rin s e 
hardly applies *to Madras in spite of the wealthy Chetti. Unless one dives deep and 
studies the habits of the people; their long-standing customs, traditions, prejudices and 
principles of living, he cannot succeed in formulating any opinion. Coming more direct- 
. iy to the province I have to take into account,- it is well known that the Gahjfim^tlistrict*. 
is the most backward of the Madras Presidency and I will not be very much xqistaken if, 
I call it one of the poorest. This province is peopled by Indians of whom the Uriyas, 
notorious for all that makes for the absence of anything like enterprise, form the majo¬ 
rity with hardly any of the more advanced races of^ India to set an example or create a 
sense of enterprise or develop the instinct for business. Hitherto it had been able to 
attract the notice of a few enterprising Europeans among whom I must mention with 
great respect, the name of the late~F. ,T. V. Mmchin, Esq., my quondam Principal, who 
made She- Aska Sugar Works and Distillery what it is. Even. _ his life-long labours in 
these parts only succeeded partially, for the ryots who grow sugarcane today arei not 
more enlightened ah3 more pushful the?! tljeir forebears half a century ago. 

A few other industries could -have also been brought into l$eing y though on a 
modest scale, if there was sufficient initiative arid financial support. -• So long as the 
people entertain the time-honoured ways of receiving any new enterprise with perfect 
indifference and scanty response, matters cannot of course improve. My own experience, 
convinces me that any new scheme with nothing but the hopes of .raising the necessary 
capital in the district itself for its floating is doomed to failure. The people are not at 
all trained te "tguft-themselves much less others and until the spirit^of^ greater confidence; 
and co-operation is generated the State has to undertake the initiative directly or in¬ 
directly even in the matter of small industries. *^8 matters stand, such of the minor 
industries in the district are mainly worked with borrowed capital, in most cases at very 
high rates of interest, which spells, sooner or later, certain ruin to the enterprise, spread¬ 
ing- discouragement like wildfire through the people. The importance of immediate 
legislation by the Government against the poor labourer “falling a prey to the. avarice 
of the greedy moneylender cannot be overrated, and to save the situation of the poor 
workman it is not too late itt the day for the Government to take,the question in hand 
and enact a law of usury penalising the charging of interest at more than, say iS per 


cent' per annum. ... 

The State ought, in the first place to do all that lies in its power to free the miser¬ 
able workman from the grip of the sowcar before it can expect to revive industrial 
which have become defunct for want of financial support or foster new industries with 
the necessary capital. This could be done only by stimulating banking facilities asd in. 
this connection the activity of the Government in encouraging cooperative societies 
might prove beneficial.. r f 

Considerable impetus could also be given to new and existing industries fm. thi|V ' 
district by a branch of a bank being opened at Bur ham pur with the object * 

financial aid to enterprise on the Maturity of landed properties, plant, forest a nwhg j ii a l- 
tural produce, etc. I understand that the Bank of Madraa has imfortunately dircontinUed 
lately granting loans in these ports .on the security Of tangible agricultural pro d uce 
and jhia has greatly embarrassed the local trade. V - 

The aid of Government by supplying the necessary machinery and plant 
hire purchase Bystem and sometimes with part of the share capital to enable ;ttt_;chttaf|raS i -■ 
to ww#c. 




^ 4n tore educated to m greater ttemw of n^ntokl tru*t and the «pirit of Pitman 
i« ire least partially developed, the' Government should take the lead is 
_ . ^ r tO make the people interest themselves in the industries that can successfully 

be raised in tibia distkict by' the opening up of pioneer factories. The Government' 
should of cowse axercise great caution before opening any pioneer factory. It should 
have tittir beat -expert advice based upon thorough enquiry into all the local conditions 
an d* JU S nay opinion, the management of any pioneer factory should be in the hands of 
a really ooxirpetent J?usinessman who has in the first place the full success of 4he concern 
at heart. * . . 

I’Consider it desin&ble that as soon as a pioneer factory has proved to be wonted 
profitably, it should Be handed over to private-enterprise. 

■With regard to sales agencies or commercial emporia for the sale its well as the S*1 m •< 
display of products t>£ himor and unorganised cottage industries _ L- would suggest that 
OTMj-cial stalls should be ^established under Government supervision ~ in the markets of 
big towns, 'such at the New Market iu Calcutta where the articles would be exhibited 
and offered for Sale both wholesale or retail, and thus find buyers. .... , . 

From the experience t have had by visiting a great nfimber of exhibitions, big and Kxhibi 
small, in London and elsewhere in Europe I am not in favour of grand, elaborate exhi¬ 
bition® far India but I am inclined to think that for the benefit of the industries the 
Government should encourage th© holding of exhibitions of moderate scale and popular 
in character, say 6ne industrial exhibition every alternate year in one of the Presidency 
towns would be sufficient, and in order to attract the greatest number of visitors from 
*fll partsof India, the Government should induce railway companies to grant concession 

I regret to say that nothing has been done in this district to improve the labourers Jndw£ 
efficiency and skill. I consider the best way for improvement im this direction would be 
to have thfe youths from the labouring classes gradually trained by establishing model 
•Workshops in different centres of this district. These might be under ih© supervision of 
the municipalities or unions a* the case may be and placed under th^-control of the 
Director of Industries with his Advisory Board. Boys who are ; desirous of higher 
trailing au8 who - prove- themselves to be competent should be sent at Government 
expensl to the industrial school which should be established- m one pf - the Centres of 
our 'province and controlled by a Department of Industries. . . ,, , ,, xaQ . . 

Tor the future development of industries iu thfe Bronnee I am of opinion that there Offloi. 
should be an Advisory Board presided over by the Director of Industries. The Advisory 
Board should consist of a ftonbei of business people such as mill proprietors, manages 
and engineers carefully selected from the different parti of the province. I think -the 
Director of Industries should be a member of the Indian Civil ^imce; preference . 
should he viven to one with good commercial and industrial knowledge. To form an 
Imperial Department under & single head having under him a Director of Industries m 
each province would be a step in the light direction. 

tTn" ’ '* * " 

and coi 

^ 0 B«Wpur"“^rs“be^g the j* would be advantageous t 

substantially help the paper, sIbo supplying such information as the Government may 

dM ”!Apart r from l themaS^iM running from Calcutta to Madras and the small 26 miles E»ll» 
feeder line from Naupada to Parlakimedi there ore unfortunately, no other railway 
f“iUties in the district and I hold the view that the lack of light railways immensely 
luunners the development of local industries. I would strongly urge that the constrnc- 
* lira-ofthelight railway from Gopalpur to Bussellkondo via Ask* and Surada which has 
beeb Biirvsv^ 'hbout two years ago should be taken on hand without any delay as this 
ii M mmnlci ereatlv 'facilitate the speedy and regular transport of industrial and agxi- 
^^“^IX^^ the interior tHhe main line and thecVief sea port of this district. 



SSf ST^^d Saway uk would have. Weficial effect ‘on the Aska sugar 
Ce^put^ sugarwould be gredUy increased if cane could be broughtm 


'from 



trrfffllc 




dtatant narts. The working power of the Aska Sugar works is greaxiy 
® want o?quiok locomotion. £ is also vpry desirable that the building of 
OTerthe B atiAska should be taken m hand as early as possible to 

at rfreodwre&om Gopaljwir to Indian and foreign ports is almost at a s “w> 
V thT«dsita of to^e and the prohibitive rates of freight now 
usable to sorest any remedies, but give the above as a matter of 

idustrial development in the district, I am of opinion that in stass 
of rtwprodacta ruoh as syaroane.hemp, oilreeeds, 

in,the G?K>msurdivis»m avaHablo .... 
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<JUlI Competition.. 


* Thom»ndt of astern df voeh lauid at pr s i e n# unc w _ __ ._ 

reason that whsaithe poor ryot iarfp plying for such laftd he it not able to ©ayl 
of the forest'grotfrtfc^ftaadingi<m the land, a* ffcafed by^Jhe'Forset Depaffeiwjnt. Jr £V 

I,would strongly suggest that the feptricij^ni impoeea by tfie Forest Department 
on 'the acijuiaitioA' of waste labda be removed altogether and the land givqn to the 
intending cultivators free from all liabilities^-* except the Government assessment Oi 
land revenue. Regarding the fOfrest'grawth found in the JU^ds propoaod-to bo given t» 
the netr ryots, the Forest' Department may be advised to arrange at their own coit the 
removal of the supargrowth to the nearest market for disposal. . » , V. ' 

The »uggeet*oh herein made is calculated to lead to a striking development in the 
industrial and-economical condition of the otherwise backward people, ‘Woo tnigfit dud 
their livelihood in the indigenous agriculture and thus be spared from the miserieto of 
emigration. * '* ’ . **' x *- *' 

I have no complaint to make regarding competition by jail industries* _ ^ 

r As Manager of the Aska Sugar 'Works and Distillery, I am actively concerned in 

p#v*lop«j«it of tbs the sugar industry which, thanks to the timely help rendered by the Government, ifc 
|looal Mi^ar industry* countervailing duties on foreign sugars, has been saved ‘from ruin and it is most 

^desirable that more stringent measures should be imposed after the termination of the 
war on the import of foreign sugars to protect the indigenous sugar industry. 

With regard to the quality of the. sugarcane cultivated in these parts, I have 
indeed felt the need of improved cultivation. The opening t>£ an experimental farm 
eefe&s to me to be a necessity of the first order. I would therefore, suggest that a 
small model farm for the exhibition of sugarcane cultivation on .%» improved basic 
may be established somewhere near Aska. - - ' 

Should "this suggestion be given effect to, as a corollary to it, I wonld next suggest 
that sugarcane: 1 seedlings of an improved variety may be supplied to the ryots free of 
cost on a limited scale for sometime till the new inspiration gains ground. 

• The present war has told us the lesson that India has been depending too much or 
the Cpntmeut of Europe for the importation jof paper of cheap qualities and I am oi 
ppinion that there are great possibilities of increasing the output of such papers m thu 

00X111 As far as my knowledge goes there is no suitable wood to be got from the jungles oJ 
these parts which could possibly be turned into wood pulp for the manufacture oi 
paper, but there are other raw materials which, I think, cpuld/he made use of e 
woraablo*substitute, such as .the waste product of the sugarcane, known as Megasso 
which with-an admixture of bamboo, I understand, could be converted into pulp suitable 
for the production' of pa&king and ordinary writing pap^r for which there » always « 

r<!ady 0^urs; the quantity of bamboo obtainable at present's .limited and a Btttrt conic 
only be made with a pulp factory of a moderate scale, but, if t ^°. Go T e 

to take the necessary steps by advising the Forest Depaitmentto start *V? nc ? ®*^ 1 ^* 1 * 1 * 
their bamboo plantations, I feel almost convinced .that within a period of five yean 
^{ 8 suggested new industry could he considerably extended and a suitable paper mil 
added to it as n profitable concern. 


M ew indmrtry. 


0»AL Evidence, 24th Tanuakt 1917- 

* - Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. You say you have been about twelye yeaas in ^be T& adra 
Presidency ? — A. Yes, only in GanjSm. ‘ ^ 

Q. All the time at AskaP—A^Aska and Gopalpore. _ . T ,. T .. .. 

Q. Have you been longer than that in India I ha*'© been op India altogeth^ 

16 ‘ 7 Sf 8 You say, “ I understand that the Bank of Madras T haa jonfortunatejy diy& 
-tinted lately granting Ioanna in these parts, ,on % secudiy of 

produce* and M.is has greatly embarrassed the kecal tra d©. Js that q fllie wt y® 

that is trqe. I have information dSrecff from Gbpalimre. oonoems 

hemh business. : * 

You <Jbn’t know'it.jfrom -your personal dinowl^dgef—A. I hav«f a.*wtain #*ixro 
*<tf'di&i£©h<»Bivthnheinp business for twoMeajrifcr^V' - '• 

‘ '' • "■ 
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U twmpSn Sts. bOtacehdy. Ig g»v© 6 fl^per oen^, It would W 

• : . v *T , \:. r ,* • • - 

. <r. • . Zj*. i- $; - . . -. 

$ir H. Stwart.-~-Q. Is there a hrancn. of the 'Bank of Ilaadkrsgr there P-—4 : In 
the olden tins— , there was a branch in Berhampur ; it was stopped. V "4 . 

Q. Then'are no baq^kivf^facilitie^ at aU P Are there- ®o banks P—r-A. No banks 
sbMinlety in our district. , N . ; , , . ■ * X i ■ 

* ^ Xotranake a suggestion with reference to the publication of a commercial and 

industrial infornffftion in a local vernacular paper .4 has that paper got.a large circulation 
do, maftypeople read it P-r-A^ Among th© tJnya population it is the only paper they 
have. It has a circulation of perhaps 2,00© copies ; I am not positive on the point 
It is the only paper we have ; the only one that is read among thd* Uriyas, 

Q. Then you refer to the Restrictions imposed by the Forest Department in regard 
to the acquisition of waste land. Is there much of that land in your district ?——A . 
~ ** * “ t than ten thousand acres. , 

think that the Forest Department should remove the super-growth 
finite so. Take the case of Russellkonda, the waste land there might 
/from Russel Ikon da. The value of the scrub is the same as at Russell- 
use to "‘the man who wants to buy it, as the bandy hire would be so 
(uld net be of any use. It would be too high to buy unless he went into 
Le money-lender. 

' the oull&vator cannot afford to pay for the land with this super- 


1 would say no 1< 
Q. And yo 
themselves ^—-A 
■ be 80 or 40 mi 
konda. It is i 
high that i 1 
the hands b 
Q To; 


youj 


growth-eft”it P— A. T am convinced he cannot, because it is mostly land cultivated by 
the poorer classes. 

’* Q. I* there much emigration from your districtP— A. Yes, we have between 
fifteen to twenty thousand coolies who go to Rangoon every year. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. You say that the “ ryots who grow sugar¬ 
cane today are not more enlightened and more pushful than their forebears half a 
century ago.’* Has there been any spread of education among themP— A. Absolutely 
none. . ' .* 

*" Q. They have not been touched by itP— A. Not at all. 

Q. Do you'ascribe their backward condition to the want of educationP— A. Yes, to 
a certain extent. Education would be beneficial to the ryot, because he would have 
more confidence.. Nttw when we advise him, he won’t believe us, as he distrusts us. 

Q. You say, “ The people are not at all trained to trust themselves, much less 
others, and until the spirit of greater confidence and co-operation is generated the 
State has* to undertake the initiative directly or indirectly, even in the matter of 
mnall industries.*' What means do you think will be ^moSt efficient ; dtf .you think 
the State should encourage, industries by supplying machinery on the hire-purchase 
system?— A. I am inclined to think that by helping the smallerindust-ries^by supplying 
machinery. ' . . 

Q. And you suggest that banking facilities should be increased by co-operative 
societies being extended P— A . Certainly, yes. 

Q. Are there no 00 -operative societies in your districtP— A; They have started 
reoently, but among the TTrlya classes ii will take time. 

Q. Do these co-operative societies help agriculturists only or industrialists also?— 
.^L. I think it is more agficnlturists/ 

"iff *An d yrvr»* ;t w».Tit similar facilities extended to the men engaged in industries P— 
*Al Yes; tke sm$H industries, 

v Q. Ifi there any -arrangement for supplying yarn or raw material to these small 
industrialists ?^—A. The "greater part is going to the man who supplies the money, the 
to&WIMT, *" .» “* " - ‘ 

>* Q. Is it the «nn»r who performs that function at. present f—A. Yee, he ..is the 

fon tfifalr that,if there were co-operative societies who took np that function, 
ply. material rhag p tp._the menufjujturer, and so help them better*— 

1 ijeat. advantage to the ansatl industrialist, 
ol the .bank at- 3 erhatnprrr 5 do yen want a 
cists. Or 1 do ytm vant a hrandh that'will advance 
-.their buildings, haaeh^iexy ,and., 1 ltocke f — A.. X , 
11. JSaAk-ofMadras, mless jafefBanlr of M"draa 
i w&uld giv» Idas* "dSvtnndeu pfSmOTty. Forjneriy 
-. hwt it ^ig^^ach trs^r ^hh Wt podd 




Q. Yqu recommend the establishment of an industrial school in one of the centres 
of your province. Don’t you think your district is large enough to have One industrial 
school for itself P—4. 1 am more in favour of a central school on a large scale. If you 
have a school on a moderate scale, there will be difficulty in getting first-class teachers, 
whereas if you had an industrial school* in a central place, you could get superior 
teachers. 

Q. In addition to that, as a feeder to that well-equipped central school, would 
you also recommend the establishment of an industrial school of ■ a more elementary 
type in this district?— A. I would prefer to see one at A ska, a small workshop where 
they could start carpentry and mechanics, and if there are pupils among them you 
could judge if they were capable, and help them to be admitted in a big industrial 
school. - 


Q. Do these works take in these boys as apprentices?— A . We take of coiufie, but 
now it is very difficult to get apprentices, because there is very little industries at all. 

Q. You don’t get educated boys?— A. No, it is difficult to get them. Is not the 
knowledge of English widely prevalent in your district?— A. Almost none. Among 
our working classes there are none speaking English, all speak Uriya. 

Q. Among the Indian trading community?— A. Mostly' the Telugus. 

Q. Those who do, do not possess a sufficiently high degree of’knowledge to benefit 
by lectures in English?— A. I don’t think they would. 

Q. You speak of the difficulty which the depressed classes feel in acquiring waste 
lands ; are these waste lands allowed to remain fallow, and not given to those who 
apply to lease them?— A. Certainly they are given, ^>ut afterwards the. man hiss to pay 
the Forest Department for the super-growth on the land, and the poorer classes cannot 
afford to do it. Sometimes it comes to Rs. 150 and 300, which he cannot pay. 

Q. Yon want these lands to be given on better terms?— A. Yes, mostly to the 
poorer classes. 

Q. You think if such leases were given, emigration would be somewhat diminished? 
— A. Yes, I am convinced, because many people among the cooly classes don’t want 

to go, but are forced to go, because they cannot find employment at home. 

Q. You apprehend that after the war, the import of foreign sugar will create a 
difficulty for indigenous sugar?— A. I am afraid yes. 

Q. Apart from the suggestion that some protection should be given * to indigenous 
sugar, have you any other suggestion to make to ward off the evil?— A. I think the 
import duty should be maintained and also increased. We cannot compete with 
foreign sugar. 

Q. You also suggest that sugarcane seedlings of improved' variety should be 
‘supplied free of cost to ryots ; do you think they will cheerfully receive theefe' seedlings 
and use them?— A. Not at the beginning, because he is so accustomed to his old style 
that it will only be gradually possible to induce him to take it. 

Q. Do you think popular lectures would be of any benefit?— A. I am more in 

favour of an experimental farm to show the people how to improve sugarcane culti¬ 
vation. For instance, if the present type of cane is kept for 12 to 15 hours, it starts 
to ferment. In Mauritius canes last two or three days and don’t get spoilt at all. 

Mr. C. E. LtOw. — Q. Do you grow very much cane yourself?— A. We don’t culti¬ 
vate any cane ; we buy the cane from the cultivators and advance them money at 
the beginning of the planting season. We help them as much as we can. We give 
them advances and charge them only 6 per cent interests. We fix the. rate, and if the 
man does not wish to give the cane, he is free to use it for jaggery. We pay such 
rates that the cultivators come to us quite readily. • 

Q. What rates do you pay for the cane P— A . The present rate is Rs. O-13-b per 
thousand pounds. " a ,, ' _ - 

Q. Mow much is the local yield per acre?— A. I could not say exactly. 

Q. How many tons a day is your factory designed to crush?— A. We can ^opk 
daily about 120 tons in 24 hours. 

Q, Are you a limited company?— A. No. a private concern. . * • - . 

Q. What mill have you got ; how many rollers?— A. We have no mill ; we have 
the diffusion system ; the German and Austrian system. ^ 

Q. What extraction de you get?-— A . Do you mean the percentage?— A . By boil¬ 
ing it out, no sugar remains in the cane there might be a small percentage. Whet the 
cane is boiled out there is nothing left. •‘i 

Is your local,cane high qual i ty * cane or a thin cajpe P-— A. Thin cane. r ^.'- •‘ 
^ Q. Do they manure?—4. Not sufficiently.' That is why it would be better td%ava 
a model farm to show them whet manure to use and how much. 

Q. What iathemanurethey use?—4.; AIT oil oaks. ^ .... , v _. .. 

Honfblm Sir B. N. Mooforjme You said the Government should :$**» 

. i .•■if__--- f ^ _ . A . __ 


; coatrol 3o yow mean f—4.. For 

a ha» taken on the hire-puTcfeaae 



wnohiaary is . not -paid for* the Director of Industries should have a certain control 
over the concern, to see that the plant is properly kept, and not destroyed in any way, 
and that everything is in working order. 

Q. Not interfering 'with the business part -of it P— A . Not the business part, only 
to see that everything is properly managed. 

Q. With reference to your complaint about the Forest Department, have you 
ever referred the matter to the Agricultural Department?— A. Not up to now. 

Q. Nor to the Forest Department P— A . No. 

Q. Nor to any local officer?— A. Not to my knowledge ; I don’t think so. 

Q. Hon*ble Sir FazxUbhoy Currimbhoy . —Do you think that if model farms are 
established by Government, the cultivators will be able to take up all these things and 
plant just like the model farm?— A. It will take some time at the beginning. I don’t 
think the cultivators will adopt the system at first ; it will take some years. We 
would induce some of the leading ryots who are a little more educated to explain 
matters to the others and show them. 


Q. Don’t you think’it will take a very, very long time?— A. I think it would be a 
mailer of a few years 4 titne. 

Q. Don’t you think that the chief difficulty with regard to the sugar industry ; is 
that because the land is so muph divided up, there is no direct control on a big piece of 
land. Do you think if these lands were brought under direct control and they grew 
the cane according to a scientific process, and got for the factories the quantities they 
needed, that they would then be able to compete with foreign sugarP— A. I don’t think 
it is possible, not in our district. 

Q. Supposing it is possible, and Government get the land?— A. That would be a 
great advantage. 

Q. Don’t you think that would be the only way of successfully competing with Java 
sugar P As you know the local produce in India has only been from 10 to 15 tons, 
while that- of Java sugar was 40 to 60 tons, so it is possible to compete with them if the 
sugar was of the best quality and it could only be grown if there was a big plantation P 
- A. I agree with you, but I am afraid we cannot compete with Java sugar. I am in¬ 
clined to believe that Java is more favourable for cultivation. The cane grows better 
there. I don’t think you could ever get a big area iogether for cane cultivation. 


Q. Supposing Government, under legislation, took the land, say 6 or 10 thousand 
acres, don’t you think that would be A he best way, if we want to stop foreign sugar ; 
or do you think there is no possibility P— A . Of course the more cane that could be 
cultivated in India the better it would be. 


Q. Then you say about your sugar, “ I understand that the Bank of Madras has 
unfortunately discontinued lately granting loans in these parts, on the security of 
tangible agricultural produce.” Can you give us an instance of this ; why have 
they stopped this ; have they suffered any lossP— A. I think it is mostly owing to 
the war. I don’t think they have lost anything. 

Q. I suppose it is only a temporary measure?— A. I think they might give it again,. 
I am positive that the Bank of Madras never had any loss in our district. 

Q. You say you charge only 6 per cent interest on the mou»y you advance ; how 
do you fix the pricesP— A. At the time when we are starting sugar We call all the ryots 
together and have two or three meetings,- and we make them offers. They make us 
counter-offers ; we discuss matters until we come to terms. * 


Q. You fix their prices before cultivation is done, or when the cane is ready P— 
A. When the cane is ready. 

Q. Are there any instances in which they were sold to outsiders P—- A . No, the ryot 
has option to give the cane to us or mill it himself and turn it into jaggery. 

Q, Dd you think that by the co-operative- system you will “be able to do better P— 
A. I think it would be beneficial to the ryots. 

President. — Q. Have you any .difficulty in recovering your money P— A. We very 
often have difficulty, bu^ we are very lenient to them. We don’t press at all for our 
money and avoid Court* cases and give them time, and help them another year. We 
help u much as we poariWy can. 

H&n'ble Sir FazvZbhoy Currimhhoy. — Q. You think that the Director of Indus¬ 
tries should bea member of the Civil Service ; don’t you think he should have two 
or threc years experienoe before, he becomes Director of Industries?— A. I think an 
Indi&n €St 3 Service man, who. has experience in Customs, should be able to take up 
tt»*wefc. He unuM be preferable, ant! very noon lie could pick up tke work. 

i. yr>- Sunk dire* even an Indian Cfivil Service man ohotild kave two or 

net ab e ulu te iy ee»enS»3 ■ 
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Q. Ton say there is a paper, the “ Aiha ,, l that should be assisted W;OoedW%^ 
meat. By whom is this paper conducted ; is it a commercial paperNo, w » 
general paper ; it contains any little article which interest* the TTrinpa population. 
The people are very backward. If they got news about industrial business; it would 
help them a little. . " 

Q. Is your sugar sold in this part of the country only, or in other ports of India 
as well ? — A. Only in our districts ; we sell some to Kigh-class Hindus m Bombay. 
Our sugar is absolutely pure ; we don't use any refining drugs. 

Q. Do you think before the war it was a paying concern?— A. No, it was not. # 

Q After the war will it be a paying concern?— A Provided the import duty is 
maintained If this is abolished we will be losers. r . _ 

Q. Do you think this small duty will protect you. when large quantities pan be 
shipped easily and freights go down?— A. My opinion is that the duty should b ejra ised. 

Q, Suppose the present duty is kept as it is, and at the same time suppose freights 
go down after the war, and there is ease in getting ships, to bring Java sugar here, do 
you think yon will be able to maintain, with this duty, the fight against foreign 
sugar, with profit?— A We will be able to have moderate profits. . 


Witness No. 211. 

Me. Mot hey Gangaeaju, Secretary avid Treasurer , the Krishna Jute and 
Cotton Mills Company (Limited ), Ellore. 

Whitten Evidence. 

Q. 1 2 and 5.—Labour and capital are the two difficult items that always, stand 

in the path of industrial enterprises in India. It was found very difficult to raise the 
capital for starting our jute mill industry on the joint stock system, and only a small 
sum was subscribed for after a deal of toil aud trouble. The major portion was.sub¬ 
scribed by myself and my family, and it may not be presumptuous if I state thrat the 
jute mill owes its existence to my brains and it is the pioneer industry on the joint stook 
system in these parts. To encouratre such industrial enterprises. Government must 


Jute mill owes its existence to my brains ana it is tne pioneer on .nn j—.. --- 

system in these parts. To encourage such industrial enterprises. Government must 
reserve some funds in the industrial commercial or agricultural banks to facilitate 
__j__n# cmnK indnnf.rips in takin? loans, when required, free 


reserve some funds in the industrial commercial or agricultural oanxs w 
the organisers and promoters of such industries in taking loans, when required, free 
of interest or on some nominal interest, to be repaid on some specific dates. It “ 
want of such financial aid from Government that important industries miserably fajaed 
after thev have come half way, perhaps sometimes at the stage of inception itself. Ull 
the industry stands firm on its own ground. Government should supply rate produota 
of jute purchased under its agency, and under the direct supervision of the Director. 

1 Q §_Pioneer industries go a long way to encourage the capitalist to invest hii 

dead stock on some great enterprise to the mutual advantage of the capitalist and the 
labourer alike. SucTi industries will serve as famine-relief works also. Alter th. 
Government have received back the money so financed on any industry, when th« 
oV..nliiteW free from all liabilities and encumbrances, any capitalist wil 


failed for want of financial aid from private or woverame.iv 

otherwise flourished even had a co-operative society propped them up with Hums u 

season. ^— Reaearc h is urgently required in the direction of dye-sriifis and it i 
advantageous to have provision for research for such suocral subjects m the GnitA 
Kingdom at the expense of the State, in view of the prohibitive price of dye-stuffs not 

ruling the Indian market owing to war. . . . , 

o 26_ A aricultwral and forest survey is necessary to ascertain what agriculture 

products are necessary for the 'development-of[ industries ; wh ether jute pan be exten 

%,*£££ 3 ss-iS 

mod. A-t present, bobbins are made, in Japan, and^imwwted tp 

different sorts of wood g r ow n in the forest reserves of Godavari, 

districts may be collected and srot' to experts m Calcutta or . Proftss, fat. 

«» to wfcai wood will suit and stand for bobbins jute sp i nning maphrnee .^ 

<2. m-rrS K«>~h ih Governmenfr agrrrc ^tnral ft»ra °a fc tf M y rntt aental ^ 

purposes, must be sold tojute millm. in (Bm Prasidency nt °oet'TF#*> ?»,**, 

' 1 ; 1 .. ir. .fft £ -sii 



.**•* yn t, only three jute mills in this’Presidency. one managed 

hy^^^Je Sottth I n di a n.Industrials, Chittivalsah, Viaagapatam district; another known 
*• Itrinhaa Jute and Cotton M i ll s Co., Limited, ElTore, a joint-"stock oompany under 
toy manag ement as Secretary and Treasurer. of the concern. We get ail our jute 
trimi np country markets, other districts, and presidencies. The jute cron is not 
hucgmy grown in this district as the ryot is always used to grow only staple .food crops 
though there is every facility to grow jute on a large scale. To encourage the ryot 
to grow jute, the only inducement is to give out waste lands for experimenting thereon 
with lute crops free of taxes, or for nominal rent, and water tax free, or better still 
if such lands are kept under the control of the State. Jute cutting experiments should 
be made by responsible officers of Government of the rank of Tahsildar or Revenue 
Inspector. It is only in this way that jute can be grown in this district by the Govem- 
mentto the advantage of the Government and the encouragement of the land holders and 
mill-owners. 


Q- 49 and 60.—Day schools have been opened, but the workers, who are illiterate. Trai ning o* tobes 
Cannot be induced to attend schools systematically in spite of many facilities opened out and •npsrviafcm. 
for them. Such day schools will be useful for the young operatives of industries if they 
are placed under the control of the Department of Industries, sb the operatives benefit 
more by industrial education than the mere study of the 3 R’s. 

Strikes among mill .hands are every day occurrences, and for regulating labour 
strikes, the Police Department may be ordered to post a Sub-Inspector and a batch 
of constables to visit each mill once in the morning and once in the evening to watch 
the movements of the workers, and to take prompt action in regard to any disturbanoes 
likely to- crop up detrimental to the interests of the industries. We have had many 
strikes in our jute mills, and police aid could be had only after a good deal of 
correspondence. It was a day after the fair that the police aid could be secured. 

In Calcutta, Police Inspectors walk round the jute mills daily to see that the workers 
behave properly, arid cause no strike nor any trouble. Magistrates and police officers 
fake no notice of the complaints made by mill owners, and whence labour strikes are 
common in this place. _ When the Government are levying large land, water, and 
income-taxes from the mill owners, I think it iB their bounden duty, as public servants, 
to look after the safety of the industries, and punishing the strikers and ringleaders. 

The Government seem to suppose that it is not their duty to safeguard the interests 
of the industries which alone contribute the lion*s share to the national and Government 
wealth, ndxt to agriculture. 

Q. 64 and 65.—The law must be uniform for every province, that none but » fnnh 
qualified mechanical, engineers must be put in charge of boilers and prime-movers. •ngine*Ts. 

The present set of mechanical engineers are mere a, b, c, durians, cannot spell words, 
and cannot put two words grammatically together. It must be made compulsory 
that a student who wishes to studv mechanical engineering should be at least a 
matriculate of any one of the Indian Universities with sufficient knowledge of English. 

Q. 57.—An Advisory Board, consisting of the head of one of the leading industries Offloisl oxgtnia 
in the Presidency,, is necessary. tion - 

Q. 60-—The office of a Director of Industries is a sheer waste of money. He is 
■only a figurehead, at present, with practically no knowledge of iny industry whatever. 

Such a man is only a clog in the wheel. '. ■ j 

Q. 70, 71 and. 77.—Experts in any one or more branches of industries may be Teofcnloel maA 
employed by the State for each Province. They should visit such -places where their ■otontiao 
services are required to enlighten those interested in starting any industry with the d * p * rtro * at *’ 
benefit of their technical and practical study and experience,^ and to aid them in 
every possible way in starting the industry successfully. Such experts will he paid 
by the Government of each province, but the parties that seek the expert advice 
must bear the travelling and ether charges of the expert. Provincial control will be 
quite sufficient. If necessary the technical and scientific experts may be permitted 
to study conditions and methods of other countries. *' 

Q. 79.—Reference libraries are absolutely necessary for studying the various aspects p ifmnn TfTirsjfrt 
of industries materially and financially and every province must be provided with ; - '-’ &i 

Works of reference for experts and organisers of industries to study whenever necessary. . 

Q* &4, 85 and £%.—Industrial and trade journals are necessary for the disseqpina- Poon a a rst i l g 
tkxQ of commercial and industrial information,, and these journals, though issued in v&ass 

English, must -betl%rftlated into the vernacular of each province and district and such 
translation* publiihed in the District Garettee. - - * 

present rate of railway freight is simply exorbitant notwithstand in g 
ihedearth afwaggona at each station on the. Madras and Southern Mahretta Railway 

mthemain lines must bo provided fby each jute industry to facilitate 
** * —* oils, jute*.and the export of bale*. TTnless fecflitiea* 
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“ Our commercial interests in this part of the Presidency £?e more or Less dependent 
on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Bailway. Ellore is an important traffic station 
on the line. Bioe ax\d gunny bales are very largely exported to the southern districts 
and to Malabar by the Madras and Southern Mahratta Bail way and South Indian 
Bailway. 

Of late, there has been a regular dearth of waggons at this station with the result 
that thousands of rice bags are allowed to rot in and but of the railway station, in 
mountain heaps, exposed to sun and rain. Thd Madras add Southern Mahratta Railway 
could not meet the demand, because they are managers of narrow gauge. 

When the line was under State management, there was no such complaint and 
waggons were available at all times over and above the requirements so much so that 
the commercial or industrial interests of this part of the Presidency were never at stake. 

From our every day experience of the railway systems, we are of opinion that the 
management of railways by the State is more advantageous and conducive to the 
beBt interests of the commercial community. 

The management of the narrow gauge and broad gauge being now in the hands 
of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway they are unable to adjust one with 
the other, and hence their inability to manage the line, and provide waggons enough 
to carry on the traffic of the broad gauge. Hence the necessity' for transferring the 
broad gauge to the State management where the treatment will be more liberal. There 
will then be no dearth of waggons, no inconvenience to traffic, no damage to merchants, 
and the State along with its people will enjoy many years of prosperity as before.” 

Concessional rates must be allowed according to the extent and importance of traffic 
of each station, as these are allowed at present only to seaport stations entailing upon 
the merchant additional heavy expense of paying from the seaport station to tlie place 
of destination. 

Distribution of waggons is not properly done by the Madras and Southern Mah« 
ratta Railway as stations of minor importance are given more than the required number, 
while those of greater importance have not been given even the required number. 
Hence the congestion of "traffic on this line. Under the State management, I am sure 
such irregular and unequal distribution of waggon would never be permitted. 

Q. 110 —Jute industry —For encouraging jute industries, the first important item 
to be looked to is to get the raw materials in large quantities in and near the industrial 
area. At present we are getting the .stuff required, for our jute mills from Cuttack, 
Vizianagar and other districts at great expense. All this can be avoided if jute ic 
grown extensively side by side with paddy crop. To encourage the ryot to grow jute, 
Government may be pleased to grant waste lands to the ryots, free of land or water tax 
for experimental purposes, or open experimental farms at the expense of the State 
to grow jute and sell the stuff to local industries. , 

Jute growing lands .—Kolleru lands in the Kistna district are always under water 
unfit for growing wet crops. But jute is largely grown in the valleys of Hugli and 
Brahmaputra in knee-deep water. Government may be pleased to experiment wit! 
Calcutta jute seed in the flooded areas of Kolleru on the same methods and principles that 
it is grown in the valleys of Hugli and Brahmaputra in Calcutta. After the'jute ha* 
been removed. Government may allow the ryot to grow any second crop paddy or other 
wet crons, if he chooses. This will certainly induce the ryot to grow jute in large 
quantities on the flooded areas of Kolleru. 


Oh.at. Evidence, 24th J anuart 1917. 


H-on*ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya 


Q. When was your mill started P—A. Ten yeara 
■A. I have been getting 


ago. 

^ Q. Has it been giving you good profits during these years P- 

profits during the last two years. ‘ # v 

Q. Why did you not earn any profits in earlier years?— A% Owing to the dearnea 
of jute and the cheapness of gunny. * ^ * 

Q. You suggest that in order to encourage such industrial enterprises Government 
should reserve some funds in the industrial, commercial or_ agricultural banks -with t 
view to offer facilities to the organizers and promoters of industries for taking loam 
free of interest or at a low of interest, to be re-paid on some specified dates. s Is then 
ab y bank in existence in your district to help industriesP— A. Only the Madras Bank. 

You want an industrial bankP-^~A. Yes, with cheap interest on the security oi 
building and machinery of the mill. ^ . 

C- Have you got any. co-operative credit society in your district P r —A. No. 

Q. Not OTTO 3^0. -. ^ # f ; 

4 Kot eyen to help agriculturists?— 'A.Jto. , 

O. this branch, of the' .Madras Bank there are flus __ _ _ 



Q. Hav« you not got Any wood, in your district which you con suggest for the making 
of bobbins?— A. No. The forest Department must help us. 

Q- You say industrial development is not progressing satisfactorily owing partly to 
heavy land taxes?— A. Yes._ 

Q. In the land tax pressing heavily upon the agriculturists?— A. Yes. 

Q. You think that in order to induce cultivators to grow jute land should be given 
them free of rent?— A. Yes. I -mean waste lands. 

Q. Your remarks don’t apply to land generally?— A. No. 

Q- You don’t wish that ryots should grow jute on lands on which they sow food crops, 
but you suggest that they should grow jute on waste lands?— A. Yes. 

Q. And if they were* given waste lands on easy terms would you insist on their 

? rowing jute only, or would you leave them free to grow whatever they liked?— A. No. 
would insist on their growing jute only. 

Q. Would you like the Government to introduce some compulsion regarding your 
own business?— A. No. I say this only to improve the industry, because it is a useful 
industry. 

Q. You say your labourers do not attend the day schools that have been opened P— A. 
That is a very great difficulty. 

Q. How many day schools have you got there?— A. We have got one factory school. 
Q. And your labourers don’t take advantage of it?— A. No. Even if you give 
them pencils, slates, papers, etc., they won’t go. If you press them they stay away. 

Q. Can you tell us why they don’t go to the school?— A. Because they don’t care for 
it. They want to get money only. 

Q. What is the instruction that you impart in your school?— A. There is a compul¬ 
sory rule that those who work in the morning should attend the school half a day in 
the evening. 

Q. But in addition to reading, writing and arithmetic, do you teach them anything 
connected with the industry?— A. We teach boys who are below 14 years of age read¬ 
ing writing and arithmetic. The boys who are below 14 only attend half a day in the 
factory. 

Q. Even the boys who are below nine don’t attend the school?— A. No. 

Q. Why?— A. I do not know. 

Q. You Bay that in Calcutta Police Inspectors walk around the jute mills daily 
to see workers behave properly and cause no strike nor any trouble. Is this statement 
based on what you have seen or on what you have hear<) ?— A. I have never seen it 
personally, but I heard from the engineers of the Calcutta mills. If you say anything 
to the coolies they will go on strike and that is the difficulty in labour. 

Q. Is this difficulty growing?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is there emigration from your district?— A. Yes. Moreover, these people are 
not dependent only on mills. They go away to the agricultural business or some other 
business. 

Q. B*ut many of them migrate outside your district?— A. We imported at first 
from Calcutta and other places, and we taught our people and they learned everything, 
but they are now going away though we pay high salaries. If we say anything they 
strike. 

Q. Is that not a healthy sign? They want to be treated better?— A. We pay them 
better and we treat them better also. Whatever they want we ought to give. 

Q. You are not able* to tell us why if you treat them bettA and pay them better 
they should, not be willing to serve?— A. If you remove the leaders the labourers will 
strike 

Q. The labourers as a body are not to blame but some few men among them?— A. 

Yes* 


Q. And they do it for their own selfish purpose?— A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. You say that the Director of Industries is only a figure-head at present with 
practically no knowledge of any industry whatever. You don’t suggest the aboUtiqn 
* of the post, but you want a better man?—A. They never advise us nor show us anything. 
Industrial men should*advise us when we go wrong I have never seen the Director tour 
in my district. » • " 

Or any of his nubordinatesP—A. No. , , , 

Q. You suggest that experts.engaged by Government should visit such placesi where 
their services are required and aid in every possible way the starting of industries 

slow orogresa of English education in your district would it be 
esaeutial-that these experts should talk to your men in the vernacular P— A. Yee. 

'c. And the vernacular onlyP—A. Yes. , 

“ -* don’t know the vernacular, they- will not be able to help your people 

sremk in English, it can be translated to the people. We only 

> rfefcVpgffe. . 


-•» . . 
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Q. You say that the present rate of railway freight is exorbitant and yon advocate 
that the> State should take up the management of the Madras and Southern Mahratta. 
Bail way. Since when has this company been in management of this line P— -A. Since 
six years. Before that it wfts in the hands of the Madras. Bail way and their manage¬ 
ment was good. But after the Madras and Southern Mahratta Bailway came they never 
supply us waggons. While the Bengal-Nagpur Bail way supply us any number" of 
waggons, Madras and Southern Mahratta Bailway never supply a sufficient number of 
waggons. 

You say from your everyday experience of the railway system that the management 
of the railway by State is more, advantageous to industry P— A. Yes. They will give us 
any amount - of facilities. The railway companies would not allow us to build any 
godowns nor would they supply even tarpaulins. We asked them to permit us to- 
construct our own waggons and sheds near the railway station. B»ut they would not 
allow. I asked them to allow me to run my waggons on their line, but they said that 
the Indian Bailways Acts did not allow it. We said we would buy waggons and 
make them over to the railway in order to provide facilities for our goods. But they 
refused. 

Q. What State Bail way have you had experience ofP— A. We had 1 the Bast Coast 
Bailway and we had none of these difficulties. Now we have Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Bail way and they aTe narrow gauge people and they cannot supply waggons. 
Bengal-Nagpur Bailway is supplying any amount of waggons. 

Q. You also think that there should be better rates given to you in comparison to 
seaport stations?— A. They are always giving concession rates to peaport stations. 
Ellnre is midway between' Bezwada and Cocanada, but Ellore has not got concession. If 
they give concession to one station they ought to give concession to other stations also. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Cvxri/mbhoy. — Q. What wages do you pay to your labourers? 
— A. A female labourer gets Bs. 3 weekly, a weaver gets Bs. 5 a week and a spinner 
gets Bs. 3 a week. An ordinary cooly working in the mills gets As. 6 a day. We pay 
anna 1 and pies 9 to young boys below 14 years. A man gets As. 6 and 6 during culti¬ 
vation seasons. 

Q. Bo you think a man who works in the field at As. 6 will be willing to go and 
work in the factories at As. 7?— A. Agricultural work can be done by any one but not 
the mill work. 

Q. Are your workers cultivators of your own districts, or labourers imported from 
other places?— A. They are ordinary coolies. 

Q* Suppose they go on strike and you close the mill for ten or fifteen days will they 
come back?— A. They won’t care and "they go to the town^nd work there. 

Q. Is your factory a limited company P— A. Yes. I am Secretary and Treasurer. 
We are working on commission system and our commission is 9 per cent on the net 
profits earned by the company. 

Q. Bo you want Government to purchase jute for youP— A. No. We want to 
introduce jute cultivation. The idea underlying my suggestion is to grow jute under 
Government supervision and to sell jute at cost price and we will buy jute 
from Government because our industry is a local industry. We want local jute and 
we want Government to grow jute and give it to us at cost price. 

Q . Bon’t you think it will be unfair to the jute industryP— A. I want them to 
introduce it to the ryots and to enable them to learn that it is a profitable thing. 

Q. Bo you want n*oney to he given by the industrial banks and agricultural hanks 
to the people without interest?—A. Yes, until they are taught?. 


Witness No. 212. 

Mb. V. Aetjnaqiei Nayttdtj of C. Abdul Hakim Co., Skin Merchants' and 

Exporters, Madras. 

Written Evidence. 

I have some experience regarding the raising of capital in connection with the 
Madras Electric Tramway Company, and a company for the mahufacture of glue out of 
the hides fleshings, and also of a tanning industry wanted to be started and worked on 
joint stock lines Dy one of my friends some years ago. 

I do not think that there is much difficulty in raising the capital necessary for new: 
industries. . # / 

We see Indian -capital is readily attracted towards co-operatiyp societies, postal 
savings banks, railway and municipal debentures, mining shares and other oh invest¬ 
ments. If the public are only convinced of the safety of a conoem and the prospect* 
there may be for the articles manufactured, and confidence in the comnetence and aoflitv 
of the directorate, private .capital is sure to be attracted. 
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. many private concerns. The i, __ 
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»*ry new industries, which are being taken up 
Aluminium Factory and Mysore Chrome Leath 
in this connection. . 

In order to make pioneer factories successful concerna, specially qualified men and 
technical experts of best education and experience should be employed, and Govemm<»t 
should give every possible help to them. 

The pioneer factories should be worked till it is found that there is no prospect at all 
of their being worked as paying concerns. Under previous study and careful selection 
of the industries or processes to be tested, such failures may net occur. 

. When the pioneer factories are beginning to yield the ordinary marke t rate of 
interest for the capital that may be invested, they shoulc| bo entrusted, as wo rking 
concerns, to private capitalists or companies, giving preference always to indigenous 
capitalists and concerns. The Government must also continue their help till they axe 
able io work without any outside help. 

I am generally against the principle of Government making a monopoly of the 
results of the success of pioneering experiments. Such industries must be allowed to 
be taken up and worked by private concerns, under proper safeguards, such as Gov¬ 
ernment supervision, guidance qr control, and with Government help as long as necessary; 
but when an industry is a very large one requiring a large amount of capital and an 
extensive organisation which is beyond the ability and scope of private individuals or 
ioint stock companies, it can be taken up by the Government and worked just like 
Telegraphs, Railways, Salt or other departments are being worked, for it will then 
become a source of income which makes it worth while, in the tax-payer’s interest, 
to maintain and work it as a departmental concern. ■ _ 

It is also to be noted that in conducting a business as a department of Government, 
there is a likelihood of there being no sufficient incentive to make improvements or effect 
economies, as when the industry is carried on under competitive conditions. 

There is lurking fear amongst Indians that the pioneer factories are likely very often 
to drift into the hande of powerful rings or combines, and that the people of the country 
themselves may not get that benefit which the Government itself wishes to secure to them. 
It is therefore desirable that endeavour should be made to get local or Indian concerns to 
take up such work, the Government giving their help as long as needed. 

„ No limitation or restriction should be piaced on new industries, or Government aid 
denied to such enterprises, on the score of their clashing or competing with any established 
external trade. On the other hand, the Government must help by every means in its^ 
power not only by advice and technical and expert guidance but also financially. India" 
must be free to develop its resources without check or hindrance on its own lines, and be 
allowed to manufacture articles for consumption for its own needs, if not .for foreign 
export. I do not think that any established external trade has permanent vested 
interests for all time, so that the Government should desist from aiding the establishment, 
working or improvement of trades that would benefit India. If it is meant {by question 
14) that India should be allowed not to compete with England, or should only manu¬ 
facture those things that England would allow, then there is no hope for India, to rise 
fcnd take its place, among the self-supporting countries of the world. 

In order to develop industries and make India a .manufacturing country, manu¬ 
facturing articles at least for its own needs, instead of depending upon other countries 
for its necessities, it . is absolutely essential to have research institutes the duty of 
which should be to find every available scope for the various kinds of raw materials found 
abundantly all over the country, but which are being now exported in enormous Quanti¬ 
ties to foreign countries, to be worked there and returned at ruinous cost and disadvan¬ 
tage to Indian people. 

India being such a large country with differences in olimatic and other conditions, 
one single research institute for all India will not be enough. There must be a central 
institute which should have a number of most experienced specialists for all branches of 
industry. It should be fully equipped with the latest appliances and an up-to-date 
chemical laboratory. It should also have a small factory fitted with necessary machinery, 
attached to it. * 

There is no use of having second and third rate men in charge of stlch an institute. 
It would not be too much to give a tempting pay to a.number of specialists and teokaksl 
and trade chemists of international fame to come out to India for service therein* Any-/ 
thing from two thousand rupees to even five thousand rupees a mobth, v X Should not 
consider very high, if we are to look to the great benefits that 
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country by the labours of such an institute m&i HU oh specialists. Ou 
-one discovery or invention alone may be worth all the money spent thereto!, v,..;- ' 
addition to?the central institute for all India, located " ‘ 
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* gnatex ax*d much larger proportion of qualified Indian technical chemiata 
and Jadwtriai qiecmUatB on the staff, working under one or two eminent experts got out / 
from foreign countries.. ^ 

- All these institutes should,be independent of each Other, but subject and responsible 
to a special officer of Government, a Director-General of Industries, wjjo would be directly 
subordinate to the Government of India, and responsible for the development and pro¬ 
gress of the industries of the country. There should also be a Director of Industry for 
each province. The professors and the assistants of all the research institutes may meet 
together in consultative conferences twice or thrice a year. 

The specialists and their assistants, in addition to what they will be doing in their 
own institutes and laboratories, should also be made to visit industrial concerns in the 
country, and watch carefully the methods of work and the practice followed therein, 
and try to improve the working in the directions which may suggest themselves under 
such observation. The cost of chemicals and mateii&ls and the labour necessary for 
these experiments towards improvements, could be easily collected from the factories 
themselves. The proprietors would be only too willing to pay for the same, when they 
see that by these improvements economy is effected, labour saved and large quantities 
and better qualities of gctods are turned out. 

The same thing could also be done by demonstration factories. Specialists in 
charge of these factories may spend some of their time in the above class of work in 
private factories, which may ask for their services, a reasonable sum being charged for 
such services. 

In lending the services of technical experts to work in private factories the services 
may be subject tcf the express condition, that any important discoveries and improvements 
effected would be the property of the Government to be used for the public benefit, as 
long as the giving of such information will not be to the financial detriment or loss of the 
private factory. 

Each provincial institute may take in paid apprentices or scholarship holders, who 
ehould undergo training in both theoretical and practical work, so that they may, in 
time, take independent charge of research institutes and technological schools. 

The paid apprentices or scholarship holders may be taken from the best passed out 
men in engineering, medical and other technical colleges in India, and from those who 
have passed vrith distinction from the science branch of Arts colleges. This will also 
give an'impetus to scientific studies in India. 

These men, when thus trained will find consideiable scope for the utilisation of their 
technical and expert knowledge and may find suitable employment as heads of concerns 
which local and village enterprise may start for the development of industries. The 
Government would thus be able to provide suitable careers for their trained experts,- 
instead of merely leaving them unprovided for. 

I would suggest that greater attention should be paid by provincial research insti¬ 
tutes to the development of what may be called cottage industries or village industries. 
These are generally minor industries which could be carried on by individuals without 
any very large expenditure for machinery and appliances. 

- Every village requires carpenters, blacksmiths, potters, chucklers, weave*, dyers, 
goldsmiths, oil-mongers, etc. Therefore the industries connected with these professions 
should be taken ana worked and improvements effected in them on up-to-date western 
lines by the Government. 

The industries that may thus be taken up and "for which there will always be local 
demand, and for which raw materials could also be found, are numerous. They would 
for instance comprise : 

(1) Oil industries. —Extraction, bleaching and purification of oils; manufacture 
of toilet, medicinal and industrial soaps; varnishes, paints and linseed-oil preparations. 

(2) Glazed pottery, porcelain ware, crockery, improved kitchen utensils, and glass- 


*' (3) Fibre industry comprising manufactures of cordage, ropes and twines; brushes 
from cojr, palmyra and other fibres. 

( 4 ) 0 «ment-bricks tiles, and floorings for house building, terracotta ware, fire 

hi l-i ,1i^_ ' ' ^ 

(6) Manufacture of pharmaceutical drugs and extracts, and medicinal prepara- 
tiottp from indigenous raw products. .. .. , _ 

iff) Bl eaching powders, manures and fertilisers, insecticides and weed killers. 

' ' (T) preservation and panning of fruit, manufacture of health food and food-stuff, 

from bananas,' yams, tapioca, arrow-root and other eimilar agricultural products. 

181 Smoking mixtures and other tobaooo preparations. 
vJLZ. the statist!®..*! abstract of British. India it will be seen that out of a total 
uf aiS mlllions, 28 live in villages and 22> millions are employed 

while only 88 millions are engaged in industries or are 
wo r k e rs in indnatriee- are only 
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The industries connected or bearing on the improvement of 
betterment of the agricultural classes should take an important pc 
ties of the Industrial Department also. Many of these industries, I have already 
mentioned by way of example in the list of village industries. 

Forests being under the sole control of Government the utilisation of forest 
ducts so vast' and varied, for the manufacture of various commodities needed in 
country, should be taken in hand by the Department of Industries. It would be easy 
for Government to start factories for the manufacture of these articles, as pioneer 
industries, or to hand these to private enterprises with suitable concessions anil under 
Government help and advice. _ v 

Indian stipendiary students trained in research institutes can very well be em¬ 
ployed in all the works. 

It seems to me that there is no necessity to have any permanent provision for 
research for special subjects in the United Kingdom in addition to arrangement made 
for research an India, apart from what the Imperial Institute in London already 
provides. 

It would be easy always to get advice and aid on every matter on which the 
Indian Research Institute may require such advice and help or special experiment. 

The difficulties that may present themselves will necessarily be extremely varied 
in nature and would often need a variety of experts to solve the same. To keep a 
permanently paid staff of a variety of specialists and experts would be decidedly out 
of the question, as it will involve an enormous charge on Indian revenues. "When any 
difficulty arises the research institutes in India can always refer it to the special 
kind of experts who are conversant with the particular class or kind of work, and pay 
for the same in each case. 

I have no experience of the commercial museums in this country, but I have 
seen a number of ordinary museums in various towns in India. The Victoria Tech ni cal 
Institute in Madras is the only one of a commercial nature which I have known. 
Other museums in this country also serve to give some knowledge of local arts and 
industries. 

I have visited a number of ordinary museums and commercial museums in other 
countries and many in Japan and- a very fine one in Philadelphia and I have also 
visited the Franco British Exhibition in London, and I have taken part ih organising 
and getting up of an Industrial Exhibition in connection with the Indian ^National 
Congress. These museums play a very large part in helping'trade and industry, and in 
bringing together manufactures, buyers and distributors to help one another. It would 
certainly be advisable to have such museums in all district centres also, where the 
special industries of the district may be dealt with. 

The commercial museums must arrange and show raw products and various 
processes and stages in the manufacture of articles from them. The methods of 
manufacture must also be illustrated. There must also be attached .a bureau of in¬ 
formation to assist those engaged in trade and manufacture. I should also suggest 
small itinerant exhibitions of domestic and foreign goods which could be manufactured 
in the country as well as improved tools and appliances. ^ *»' 

Exhibitions should be popular in character to make them financially workable; at 
the same time they should aim at bringing sellers and buyers into contact. 

It is a common thing for foreign manufacturers to send their assistants or re¬ 
presentatives with various kinds of goods neatly arranged, to be exhibited as samples 
to likely customers, and secure orders thereon. In the same way commercial sale 
agencies would be extremely useful to popularise Indian manufactures. The Indian 
Co-operative Swadeshi Stores in Bombay has been doing very good work in this way. 
It has been an eye-opener of the various articles manufactured in India. 

It is absolutely essential that in order to encourage industries of the country that 
there should be a list of principal imported articles and those of Indian origin as 
well which the principal Government departments use. The list should ^ be available 
for sale and the articles themselves should also be exhibited in commercial and 
museums so that people may know what goods are necessary for Government 
ments and produce them locally, with a reasonable certainty of seoarjM Ckw 
patronage. I should insist on* Indian Governments purchasing swadeshi or 
made articles, in preference to foreign or imported ones, whenever such axe available 
and come up to a fixed' minimum standard or quality. 

It is a common praotice for Indian mercantile concerns and 
big and small, to employ a number of assistants whose b u s ines s u to 
centres of trade and industry in the interior districts. These men hmm, 
with the various merchants,of the place and note their peculiarities, 
requirements and the trade openings and possibilities 'Tor the bini s flf - 
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Our friends from other countries have also been tempted 
r and get into closer personal -acquaintance and strengthen mutual business 

___ f » so much eo that they introduce us to their. friends - in other countries as 

, sdk 

— Japanese re presen tatives have been of late coming- in numbers to India to catch 
what trade there is for their country. They have thus been already able to flood 
the country with numerous articles hitherto imported from Germany, Austria and 
other Western lands, and to defy the competition of .British and other Western made 
««ds. " 

American consuls who are in the Presidency centres in India are regularly sending 
weekly reports to their country of the requirements of the Indian people. Their 
bulletins and consular reports contain every information of any importance that may 
be useful to their merchants and manufacturers for catching the -trade of India. 
Imports of American goods are also thus growing every day. It is therefore quite 
evideSt that if there are Indians who necessarily know the country and the manners 
and customs and habits of their own countrymen better than any foreign men can, 
'they would be able to render a great deal of help when sent out as commercial attaches 
or representatives to foreign -countries. 

These attaches will have to study the peculiar needs of the country they are 
•exploiting and its manufactures and industries and gather information with regard 
to the various uses to which .raw materials, so largely imported by these foreign 
countries are put, and give full information to Indian enquirers and manufacturers in 
India. They may be appointed to hold office for a term of five years. I do not think 
that any University qualifications are necessary for them. It would be enough if they 
have a good general education and some business experience which would enable them 
to cle ar ly grasp the meaning and trend 1 of what they see and make proper inferences 
therefrom. 

Special enquiries would no doubt be useful in special cases, but the results would 
not be of much value or advantage to the country unless Indians also are allowed to be 
on these commissions of enquiry. 

I do not think that provinces in India itself should have trade representatives in 
other provinces. 

I have not found any library in Madras where I could get trade and commercial 
information, more particularly about foreign countries. A good library of all books 
bearing on industrial and technical and scientific subjects and on actual methods and 
processes of manufacture, must be established, at least in the principal Presidency towns 
and in important industrial centres. They may be attached to the existing colleges 
or to the offices of Directors„of Industries. 

Trade directories and annals, reports of Chambers of Commerce, Indian as well 
as foreign consular reports, technical and trade journals, select descriptive catalogues 
and price-lists relative to various industries, should also be received and-kept in these 
libraries. The librarian must be a man of good education so as to be able to study and 
digest information and make it available to the public. 

The chief industry with which I am connected is the tanning of sheep and goat 
skins and cow and buffalo hides, and the export of the same to foreign countries such 
as England, America, Japan and Australia. These are the countries .with which we 
are doing business regularly throughout the year. Connected with this is the export 
of dry and wet-salted and pickled-goat and pickled-sheep skins, and dry hides W all 
these countries 

Th.p tradOmay be said to be mostly in the hands of Muhammadan merchants who 
hove made it their calling, or vocation from their youth. 

The industry requires considerable amount of capital and is chiefly financed by 
foreign European merchants through local agencies and Exchange Banks. Letters 
of credit are also put up through these* banks. English, European and American 
flanks th us make large money advances to the tanners and skin merchants engaged 
in th* business, in order to secure their output for sale in Europe and America. 
* nnlulis Japan aj*e also coming in to do this. 

A very large number of men is engaged in various operations connected with the 
^ t£es#^hafb to be men with special ‘experience and training, and technical 

1 de&arflby. The children of these workmen work with their parents 

maons in Hie factories and thus get the requisite training, from their very 
grow older and older, they are more and more competent and become 
i with important work, and the supply of necessary skilled labour 

for the position of upper-subordinates, managers, and those 
^— at share holders in their concerns, do also 
_ ..position** under the efficient and 
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Skins and h id— 



Madras is the best place for effecting improvements in the tannage of Aftw 
hides. Tanning is' one of the chief and extensive industries earned on in this* 
presidency. There are about A00 tanneries in this Presidency and about 100 of them 
are right in the presidency city itself. *. . . ' 

Bombay and Madras are the only Presidencies in which the tanning industry' 
flourishes—-Madras being more important of the two. 

The number of tanned goat and sheep skins exported annually to foreign countries- 
comes up to be about 200 lakhs? and only about one fourth of it is tanned in the 
Bombay Presidency. The “ prime” and* finer tannages are chiefly confined to Madras, 
and in ** good ** and 44 ordinary ” brands which constitute the bulk of Bombay manu¬ 
facture, the products are not equal to the corresponding goods produced in the Madras 
Presidency. 

The number of tanned-cow and tanned-buffalo hides exported out of India come 
to over 30 lakhs, almost the whole of it being likewise tanned in Bombay and Madras. 

Tanned-buffalo hides, out of this number,, are about a three lakhs at the most. 
In the matter of these also Madras takes the lead. 

The share that other parts of India take in this industry,- is the collection and 
export of raw goat and sheep skins and raw hides. Most of this export has hitherto 
been in the hands of German firms. Thus Madras may properly claim to be the 
locality wherein to conduct improvements and try new processes and improved methods. 

Pioneer* and demonstration factories should be established exclusively for the 
skin industry, and should be under the charge of competent first-rate foreign trained 
experts who possess a thorough knowledge, theoretical and practical, and* who have also 
had training in factory work, as well. The following are some of the articles that 
may advantageously be produced, as they will always find a ready demand and sale, 
not merely for local consumption but also for export. 

The tanning as carried on in this country at present is fairly satisfactory and 
meets the needs and requirements of the importers and consumers in the foreign 
countries to which these skins are sent. Nevertheless, 'considerable improvement 
is possible. There is a good deal of waste in labour and in the use of curing and 
tanning materials, such, for instance, as salt, myrabolams, tanning barks, tallow, etc., 
needed in the works. . 

In methods and manipulations also improvements may be effected. lor instance- 
the introduction of tanning drums, paddle wheels and improved tools and appliances, 
and small changes in the construction and the position of tannery pits and vats, etc. r 
will be of much use and would save considerable amount of labour, improve and 
lighten the work and bring about a saving in the cost of manufacture as well. 

Progressive tanners who wish to enlarge their out-put or those who want to 
manufacture superior leathers, will find they can do so by the introduction of a few 
machines. _ 

I have had the opportunity of visiting a number of tanneries and curriers estab~ 
lishments in various parts of the world. I' have seen many such establishments in 
San Francisco, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Baltimore and other centres 
of this industry in United States of America, and factories in Montreal and Toronto 
in Canada, as well as some in England,. France, Italy China and Japan. 

from what I have seen of the various kinds and classes of leathers manufactured. 
thardT do not see any reason why Indian tanners should not produce tanned and 
dressed skins and hides as good as those manufactured in Europe and America, 
except want of technical advice and training. # 

The things that I would suggest ad fit for pioneering and demonstration are the 
manufacture of chrome-leathers of various kinds such for instance as (1)* glassi-kid 


from goat skins, and various kinds of fancy leathers from goat and sheep, (2) willow 
calf and other classes of upper-leathers for boots and shoes from cow hides, enamel 
and patent leathers, (3) manufacture of sole leathers out of heavy cow and buffalo 
hides, (4) harness "leathers, (5) belting leathers suited to the requirements of xn£Hs and 
factories in India, (6) roller skins for mills, and ordinary chrome leathers useful for 
various other local needs such as mushk-bags and pakalies for "carrying water and 
other liquids, (7) chrome leathers for -frater bailing bags used in irrigation. 

Combination tannages too have a j^reat future and deserve every attentionv 
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Mr. c. B. Loto.—Q. You say that there is a lurking fear amongst Indians that 
pioneer factories are likely very often to drift into the hands sf powerful rings or com¬ 
bines. What do you mean by that exactly P— A. I mean that some of these concessions 
-that have been given have ultimately gone to other people, to rings. For instance, the 
Travancore Government gave some concessions to Mr. Schomburg who sold it to somebody 
else and then it was sold to a London Syndicate. People of the country have had no 
advantage from it. 

Q. I quite admit the disadvantage that might happen in the caBe of Travancore. 
Go you think that there is a popular impressiou that if a small pioneer factory is 
started a ring might get* hold of it?— A. That is the impression in the country. 

Q. Do you think that it is an undesirable state of things?— A. I do not think it 
does matter so long as the idea is to develop Indian industries for the benefit of the 
Indian people. It would' be better to see that Indian capital gets the benefit of it. 

Q. You would not mind if there is a combination so long as it is Indian?— A. Cer- 
* tainly. 

Q. You say “If it is meant (1by question 14) that India should be allowed not to 
compete with England or should only manufacture those things that England would 
allow then there is no hope for India to rise and take its place among the self-support¬ 
ing countries of the world.’* 

President. — A. The only meaning of the question is this. There are some people 
in this country* Indians and English, who are now getting a living by dealing with 
external trade. The question is whether the Government should aid a new enterprise 
that might damage- an external trade on which so many people of the country depend for 
their living? 

Sir P. H. Stewart. — Q. If an export duty was put on hides and skins that might 
affect your business as an exporter? That would affect you as a tanner?— A. After all 
we are finding the same difficulty. We cannot help it. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. It cuts only one way, that is the poor ryot?— A. I do not know 
if the poor ryot suffers so much as the middleman. We sell it at a particular price 
and the men will then ask us to pay more. He notices the price and he would not sell 
it to us. It is the middleman that suffers. < 

Q. You would* have a special local department for the development of industries?— 
A. Yes. The local Director of Industries will be always subject to the influence of the 
Government. 

Q. You mean that the control of the Director-General will be only on technical 
points P— 'A. Yes. 

Q. What is your idea about the Indian Commercial Intelligence Department? Do 
you think a Department of Commercial Intelligence is required in India?— A. I think 
the Director-General of Industries will be able to do it with the help of his department. 


Q. Industry is one thing and commerce another. Industries are making the thing 
and commerce is disposing of the things afterwards. Would you put both these things 
in the same hands?— A. What I mean is that the Industrial Department could deal 
wih the technical portion of the thing. 

Q. Supposing it is a question of collecting commercial intelligence, that is, the 
number of things and the sale for them, etc.?— A. The Industrial Department must be 
able to do all that. Otherwise how are they going to guide? 

Q. Don’t you think that two different kinds of men are wanted?— A. I think the 
industrial man must have some amount of commercial knowledge. 

Q. You are personally interested in the tanning trade?— A. Yes. 

Do *you send out your skins completely tanned or partially tanned so that they 
could b^ used for manufacture P — A. Sometimes the trade could use it directly for 
variqjus purposes. Sometimes they could not do it. They have got to be processed in 
Europe and America and' other places. The man that colours them and makes them 
into fancy leathers and that sort of thing is a different man. We have not got any 
work of that kind. • > 

Q. In the case of hides you have them partially tanned and the tanning is com¬ 
pleted in England*—dl,/ies. , * 

Q Have you *ny idea that it would be possible to carry the tanning to a much 
furtk&r stage of development here?— A. I should'think it would be possible to do it 
.'.we have got some technical expert who would show the way -to do it. 

, -vhad a ( technical expert here for a time, Mr. Guthrie?— A. W> had. But one 
be- ****** ig h. The man must be able to teach. I do not know what Mr. 

*' . ' . .. . - 

'V fcaaeP—A. or-three years. - 

3. 'Hldjytm aeemoohhm• k.saw him vary often. X have known- hi: 



Q. Getting informationP— A. Yes. But the European experts have no knowledge 
of the local conditions and they will have to make mistakes and then find them out. 

Q. Do you mean to say that he should have done some experimental work before 
he mu teach P— A. That would be much better. The Indian tanner is a clever fellow 
in his own way and he is ready to take to anything that would pay. The thing is that 
he is not willing to risk and most of the work that they do is routine work. They are 
afraid to venture out because of the fear of lost*. 

Q. You want the Government to take preliminary risks of experimentingP— A. That 
will have to be done because we have not got the experts. 

Q. Have the local tanners tbe money to take up tanning on a modern scale if the 
preliminary difficulties are worked out and settled?— A. I think there is plenty of money. 

I do not see that there is any difficulty with regard to money. The people who 
buy their goods will finance them always. They themselves have also invested. The 
other day I was collecting statistics of the number of tanners and tanneries in the 
Madras Presidency. I found that a crore of rupees is invested in the concerns. I 
think the business will come to three crores. 

Q. If you did complete tanning you would have to hold the things for a longer period 
and you would require more capital?— A. I think that would pay. 

Q. Could you sell all these completely tanned hides in India or would you have to 
export them after you completed the tanning P— A. I think we ought to be able to sell 
a good deal in India. I see that the boot and shoe industry will take up a good deal of 
it. With no machines and labour saving appliances it takes a long time to work at a 
profit. They are mostly small concerns now. 

Q. Would you be able to export at a profit?-— A. I should think so. We have got the 
bark and the material and everything. It would save the cost of freight. 

Q. If you have to export you come then into competition with a very large number 
of tanneries which are working on modern methods and in order to be able to compete 
with them you must have similarly large and elaborate tanneries in this country?— 
A. I am not sure if it is necessary to extend to such an extent as you describe. The 
men that are working at present have got fairly big tanneries. 

Sir F . II . Stewart. — Q. You have a great deal of money invested in these tanneries 
and they are prosperous. There are a very large number of tanneries. Why do you 
want pioneer tanning?— A. There are so many new things in tanning that require to be 
done. 

Q. Chrome leather is already being made here and the very best leather is turned 
outP— A. It is being made here of course. It is fairly satisfactory. But it does not 
equal the English or the Australian leather. We have got to see how to do it in this 
country. The other day we had a sample sent. A man brought it from Australia. He 
was showing us where the defect was. There are so many little things that if there were 
an expert here he would be able to demonstrate and instruct. It is very difficult to get 
access to factories to see how they do it. I remember that in one factory they would 
not allow me to go inside and when I told them that the world is wide enough for both 
and after some little talk they showed me the factory. 

Q. You say that in the absence of protective duties on certain foreign imports 
grants-in-aid, etc., will be necessary. What particular imports have you in mind?— A. 
There are so many things that are coming from foreign countries which could be made 
here. I merely made that as a general statement. 

Q. That is a purely general remark?— A. Yes. Hooking into the various things 
that are sent to this country I found that a good deal of them can be manufactured in 
this country. 

Q. You seem to have travelled a lot and you refer to the necessity of, sending out 
men as commercial attaches and you say that they should be Indians?— A. I think 
that is necessary. - * 

Q. Do you think that you could get capable Indians who could take up the posts P— 
A. I think there are. I do not suppose there will be any difficulty on that account. 

Q. You are both a tanner and an exporter. What would be.the effect of an export 
duty on hides and skins? Do you think that it would injure you more as an exporter 
or help you more as a tanner?— A. That is a big question. Personally I think that it 
would do good. Because there will be so many things that will be manufactured here. 
What we lose in one way we may be able to make up in other ways. 

Hort'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Have you had any dealings with the Bank of 
Madras?— A. We have had no dealings with the Bank of Madras. We have had dealings 
only with the exchange banks. * 

Q. You have found no difficulty with.regard to finance?— A. Wa have never found* 
any difficulty. ■ * * ** 

Q. You say that there are about 400 tanneries in this presidency. Is all the 
leather they prepare exported ?— -A . Most of it. 
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Q - Getting information?— A. Yes. But the European experts have no knowledge 
of the local conditions and they will have to make mistakes and then find them out. 

Q. Do you meait to say that he should have done some experimental work before 
he oan teach?— A. That would be much better. The Indian tanner is a clever fellow 
in his own way and he is ready to take to any tiling that would pay. The thing is that 
he is not willing to risk and most of the work that they do is routine work. They are 
afraid to venture out because of the fear of loss*. 

Q. You want the Government to take pieliminary risks of experimenting?— A. That 
will have to be done because we have not got the experts. 

Q- Have the local tanners the money to take up tanning on a modern scale if the 
preliminary difficulties are worked out and settled?— A. I think there is plenty of money. 
1 do not see that there is any difficulty with regard to money. The people who 
buy their goods will finance them always. They themselves have also invested. The 
other day I was collecting statistics of the number of tanners and tanneries in the 
Madras Presidency. I found that a crore of rupees is invested in the concerns. I 
think the business will come to three crores. 

Q. If you did complete tanning you would have to hold the things for a longer period 
and you would require moie capital?— A. I think that, would pay. 

Q. Could you sell all these completely tanned hides in India or would you have to 
export them after you completed the tanning?— A. I think we ought to be able to sell 
a good deal in India. I see that the boot and shoe industry will take up a good deal of 
it.. With no machines ami labour saving appliances it takes a long time to work at a 
profit. They art* mostly small concerns now. 

Q. Would you he able to export at a profit?— A. T should think so. We have got the 
bark and the material and everything. It would save the cost of freight. 


Q. If you have to export you come then into competition with a very large number 
of tanneries which arc working on modern methods and in order to he able to compete 
with them 3*011 must have similarly large and elaborate tanneries in this country?— 
A. T am not sure if it is necessary to extend to such an extent as you describe. The 
men that are working at. present have got fairly big tanneries. 

,N 'ir F. II . Sleu'art. — Q- You have a great deal of money invested in these tanneries 
and they are prosperous. There are a very large number of tanneries. Wliy do you 
want pioneer tanning?— A. There are so many' new tilings in tanning that require to be 
done. 

Q. Chrome leather is already being made here and the very best leather is turned 
out?—.4. It is being made here'of course. It is fairly satisfactory. But it does not 
equal the English or the Australian leather. We have got to see how to do it in this 
country. The other day* we had a sample sent. A man brought it from Australia. He 
was showing us where the defect was. There are so many' little things that if there were 
an expert here he would he able to demonstrate and instruct. It is very difficult to g.et 
access to factories to see how they* do it. I remember that in one factory they would 
not allow me to go inside and when I told them that the world is wide enough for both 
and after some little talk they showed me the factory. 

Q. You say that, in the absence of protective duties on certain foreign imports 
grants-in-aid, etc., will he necessary'. What particular imports, have you in mind?— A. 
There are so many things that are coming from foreign countries which could be made 
here. I merely made that as a general statement. 

Q. That is a purely general remark?— A. Yes. Booking into the various things 
that are sent, to this country I found that a good deal of them can be manufactured in 
this country. 

Q. You seem to have travelled a lot and you refer to the necessity of sending out 
men as commercial attaches and you say* that they should be Indians?— A. I think 
that is necessary. 

Q. Do you think that you could get capable Indians who could take up the posts?— 
A. I think there are. I do not suppose there will be any difficulty' on that account. 

Q. You are both a tanner and an exporter. What would be.the effect of an export 
duty on hides and skins? Do you think that it would injure you more as an exporter 
or help von more as a tanner?— A. That is a big question. Personally I think that it 
would do good. Because there will be so -many things that will be manufactured here. 
What we lose iu one wav we may be able to make up in other ways. 


Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Have you had any dealings with the Bank of 

Madras?_ A. We have had no dealings with the Bank of Madras. We have had dealings 

only with the exchange banks. , „ , „ 

Q. You have found no difficulty with, regard to finance P— A. We have never found 

any difficidty.^^ that there are al>out 40 Q tanneries in this presidency. Is all the 
leather they prepare exported?— A. Most of it. 



. . ware a bureau of information about industrial matters do you think 

that wril help the people in industrial efforts f — A. It might to some extent. But the 
aaa-JtMrliah knowing man has got to be educated and demonstrated to. If he under- 
ttuuu the thing then he will be perfectly willing to come in. 

Q. Yon recommend commercial museums in every district?— A. In every important 
plaoe. 

®o von think that if it. published information about business matters a great 
impetua will be given to trade?— A. I think so. 

Q' You recommend that qualified Indians should be taken as assistants in the pro¬ 
vincial research institutes and trained there?— A. I would make a man trained in 
Europe to work in the local research institutes. He would have to adapt the knowledge 
that he haB acquired in the foreign countries to the altered conditions of India. 


Witness No. 21ft. 

M.B.By. Diwan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Piulai Avargal, 
* _ Co-operative Societies, Madras. 


Registrar of 


Written Evidence. 

I may deal briefly with the question of the extent to which industries have been Co-open 
developed or assisted by the formation of co-operative societies, the exact means adopted, 
and the results obtained. In the by-laws of all co-operative credit societies there is 
a rule enabling members who belong to the artisan and industrial classes to obtain 
loans for the purchase of raw materials required for industries. The amount of money 
advanced for these purposes is, however, very small, being under Es. 24,000 in non- 
agricultural and under Its. 47,000 in agricultural societies for the year 1915-16. It is 
probably not far from the truth to say that the enormous expansion of the co-operative 
credit movement in this presidency has done comjuirutively little for the promotion of 
industries. There is every year a certain increase in the amount advanced for industrial 
purposes but it will probably be a long time before there is any considerable change in 
the proportion of the working capital which is devoted to the assistance of industries. 

There are three societies which have been registered for the express purpose of carry¬ 
ing on certain industries, namely, the Conjeeveram Weaver’s Union, Mambalam Building 
Society and the Sulurpet Oil Mongers’ Society. The transactions of none of these 
sdcieties are on a large scale. 

It is in fact not possible to expect that for some time to come co-operative societies 
will take up industries on a large scale. They have as yet gained little experience in 
the organisation of such special societies, or in the building up of share capital which is 
most essential. The principal difficulty that* lias to be contended with is want of share 
capital. In the first place the members of an industrial society should contribute as 
share capital a substantial proportion of the loans that they might be likely to require 
and in the second place there should be a definite understanding as to the principle on 
which such societies should be financed by central co-operative banks. Supposing one 
hundred members of an industrial society are willing to pay Es. 10 each as share 
capital, there is no central bank that will give them a loan much exceeding the total 
amount of share capital, namely Rs. 1,000. This is the main difficulty at present 
with industrial societies, and it is necessaiy that central banks should be induced to 
deal more liberally with applications for loans from such sdcieties. 

As regards question 12 the weaving industry appears to be the one most capable of 
co-operative development, but there are many other industries which may be developed 
co-operatively. Oil-pressing on the East Coast and fish-curing on the West have co¬ 
operative societies specially devoted to them. Other industries may be mentioned as 
being likely to benefit by co-operative treatment, but the part which co-operative 
societies are likely to play in industrial development will be subordinate and auxiliary 
to the introduction of large industries. The object of industrial co-operative societies 
must t>d to familiarise the poorer and middle classes with the advantages of industrial 
combination and not to introduce industrial combination itself on a large scale for the 
development of the country as a whole. The special skill for management, the special 
scCeistmc knowledge, the large capital, that will be required for large industries cannot 
be made available ’fex^ept by Government departments and joint stock companies work- 
izur ie co-operations With large industries as an example before them, small industries 
sml naturally come into being through co-operative societies and these may gradually 

enlarged. 

Oral Evidence, 24th January 1917. 

Can you tell me whether these .industrial co-operative societies 
i^^idr3mtioaEt or production ? — A. They are principally for production, 
jrarohase their t&w material; is fact, they take up co-operative production 

‘•/ \ ’• '' 7 ' ' ; '• 
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-A. The society in Oonjeevoram produces dottof, 



Q. In what wsyf- 

lam produces oil. . - r v 

Q. Does one member do the sizing, another the warping and another t he 1 
A. The union in Conjtjeveram is on the factory principle; all the members comet 

311 "q7 Will you explain how it works, and what degree of success has attended 

A. It has been working for a number of years, 7 or 8 years, but I cannot say that it ilai 
been very successful, because Conjeeveram is a very large weaving centre and vre have 
not been able to get into the society any considerable portion of the weaving community. 
We have about 70 or 80 members there. The Secretary is a most pains-taking man. 
He is a Brahman and not a weaver, but has given himself up to this work. 

Q. Bo they use power jilant?— A. Not power. 

Q. They are not making such large profits than other people are attracted to join? — 
A. No. 

Q. How do the oil workers do ?— A. The one that is at Madras, which is an old 
society, has ceased to work through difficulties of various kinds, but the one in Nellore, 
which is also an oil-producing society, gets on fairly well. Of course the^e are nothing 
like large profits made as yet, because it is a young society, being about two years old. 

Q. How does the oil-mongers’ society work? Bo they purchase their oil-seeds to¬ 
gether P Have they got an engine and press ?— A. They have mills, country mills; but 
nothing like engines or superior mills. They work together on co-operative principles. 

Q. And sell their oil and cake on joint account?— A. Either on joint account or by 
the members individually. It depends on their choice. 

Q. 1 suppose there are a number of industrial societies which purchase their 
material jointlv?—-4. 1 don’t think that there are many other societies called industrial, 
but a good deal of money from the ordinary credit societies is advanced for the promotion 
of industries. We have no other societies which purchase material, because in this 
presidency we have sharp distinctions between societies doing credit work and others 
doing industrial work, and if any other societies did industrial work proper, I should 
know about it. 

Q. I mean you get a credit society which purchases raw materials like yarn, on 
behalf of its members, and divides it out among them, and then they work on individual 
lines?— A. We do not ordinarily allow credit societies to do all that. We have a policy 
which confines societies to one particular kind of operation. If it is registered as a credit 
society, it is not allowed to purchase raw materials, except as an arrangement among 
its members. It cannot bring the sale-proceeds on its books. 

Q. Would it be allowed to do it by hand-to-mouth loams?— A. There is a combing 
among members called joint loans. There may be 10 or 12 members who want to do a 
particular kind of work, and take a joint loan from the society and do the business 
themselves. 

Q. Is that done to a large extent - for industrial purposes?— A. I don’t know whether 
it is done for industrial purposes. It was done in a tew cases. I have no exact and 
accurate record. I am only concerned with joint loans, but I know that joint loans are 
taken largely for the purpose of supplying members with agricultural requisites. 

Q. Is the kind of thing I was describing—purchase by the society of yarn for its 
members, if the society was registered for that purpose—discouraged?— A. Not at alL 
We are most anxious to encourage such societies. 

Q. But there is not much popular demand for it?— A. No. 

Q. Why? Because they get their yarn fairly cheap otherwise?— A. What happens 

is that the sale of yarn is in the hands of the bigger weavers in every place. That has 
been our great difficulty. It is easy enough to get the ordinary ryot out of the so wear's 
hands, but where there is a big weaver belonging to the caste, who manages the whole of 
the sale of yarn, it is very difficult to get the small weaver out of his hifnas. 

Q. Bo you think such a position, which is common all over India, vis., these 

weavers indebted to large Chetties; they buy their yarn from him, sell their cloth to hi#; 
and borrow from—him to live on—do you think that is a desirable state of things from, 
the weaver’s point of view P— A. Not at all. 

Q. Bo you think it interferes considerably with' the hand-weaving tmdeF-rr-^U 
much. Unfortunately we are not able to bring it home to them. * ) • ; 

Q. Is there what I call a free market, for the cloth these weavers produce; oalir: 
Irian sell it for a fair price as soon as he has made it, or has he to Wait for r 

season, and go and look for customers? — A. Their production is limited by 
of sale; if they are poor people, they cannot find a demand. 

Q. There is no free market then P— A . Not generally. 

'Q. The evidence from certain other places rather gave me the idea 
was a free market, the co-operative industrial societies succeeded P— A . 
exactly the ease. X saw a vffcy good example of it in Pudukkottai * 

* *--,tiv© society which manufactures silk 
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the ordimary country potters’ society was succeeding ?*y-A. I 
"ihJtfA. tjint tijat was the case. If we have a certain, market, we should certainly 
^o'plsnt more co-operative weaving societies. 

^ "O you think that there is scope for societies of the credit type to help small 
industries in towns?— A. I think our existing town banks do help the weavers to a 
large exa&ent. We have from 20 to 100 weavers belonging to each one' of our town banks 
who are helped by them „ 

Q. And they got loans on the Schultze-Delitsch principle producing one or more 
securities? — A. Yes. 

Q-- And you think that by improving the financial position of the weaver it would 

S ut him in a position to opt. loose from the Chetties?— A. It does. He borrows only fov 
ie purpose of getting away from his own sowcar. We are trying to extend that system. 


successful?— A. They are successful. They raise much of their share capital themselves. 
Without that, it would be difficult for them to get on. 

Q. Whom are they organised by? The fishery experts?— A. Between us aud the 
Fishery Department. Nowadays we-prefer to follow their lead. They tell us where to 
work. 

Q. When you are dealing with industrial experts generally, do you let them do the 
propaganda and bring up societies for you to register?— A. I would ask them to advise 
me by going to a place and seeing what kind of work could be done there. When they 
have told me that, I send my own organisers to organise the society. 

Q. You would be in a position to refuse to register a society which was proposed by 
an expert if you thought it was on bad lines from the co-operative point of view?— A. 
We very seldom do that. 

Q. There is nof risk of your being rushed into registering a society by some industrial 
expert who knew nothing about co-operation P— A. Not at all. The law gives me 
sufficient power to deal with applications. 

Q. Are any other experts tempted to take their share in the organisation of co¬ 
operative societies?— A. I don’t think they have organised societies. They have helped 
me with advice occasionally. 

Q. They have not been able to produce any process which, to be curried out properly 
requires a co-operative society?— A. I think the Agricultural Department has done that. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M . Malanya .— Q. You sny that the amount of money advanced 
for the purchase of raw materials was under Bs. 24.000 in non-agricultural and under 
Hi. 47,000 in agricultural societies for the year 1915-16. Ts that the largest figure that 
has been reached in this presidency as vet?— A. I don’t think the figures in previous 
years very, much exceeded these figures. I must say also that there is some uncertainty 
about these returns. The purposes for which loans are advanced are classified mostly by 
the societies themselves. The auditor has opportunity of looking into the matter, but he 
very seldom corrects things like that. 

Q. For how many years has this department been at work now ?— A . From the 
introduction of the Act, 1904. 

Q. Does not your progress compare rather unfavourably with the progress of 
societies in some of the other provinces?— A. I don’t know what is meant by “ pro¬ 
gress Numerically we are not very far behind other provinces. We have reached 
2,000 societies now, the largest figure-in India is 3,600-. 

Q. An d the amount of capital employed by them?— A. We have a very large capital. 
What X quoted above in mv written evidence is only the amount lent for. the purchase of 
raw materials for industries. Our working capital for all the societies is nearly 80 
lakhs at present. 

Q. is that largely lent for agricultural purposes?— A. Yes, very largely; also for 
purposes of dwellers in towns, but mostly for agricultural purposes. 

Q, And the total number of your societies is oyer 2,000?— A. Just 2,000, and of 
thbse, 1,800 or even more would be agricultural societies. 

' "Q* For what purposes generally speaking are these loans taken by agriculturists?— 
A, They are taken for the improvement of land, digging of wells, purchase of cattle, 
purchase of seed and ipanure, purchase of food and domestic expenses, including those 
of education, marriage and other ceremonies, etc. 

■Q. Do.they Irequ^re these loans also to retaiir their produce for better prices?— A. 
Sometimes no doubt whfen they take loans for payment of sirkar kist it means that, they 
'.yfalAfci--to* save. their produce until they can sell it to advantage. That is becoming very 
ykerever there are co-operative societies. Where there are co-operative societies, 
'fhax^.lppifactically no coercive process by Government for recovery of revenue. 

. not much of borrowing from village sowcars?— A. No, they prefer to go to 

,k interest which you generally charge?— A. 9§ per cent, i.e., 1$- pie 

.do:pen ppy on deposits?— A. In town 6 per cent, in villages they 
f~ deposits Wfr encouraged more than non-membersJ ‘ 
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Q. Is it not even 9 per cent a little too high for these agriculturists P— A., Nine per " < 
cent is about the lowest rate prevailing in the market. The general rate is 12 per cent. ^ 

Q. Considering that you get money at 6 per cent or 7 per cent, is it not possible to 
lend it out on easier terms?—A. We have to build up a reserve, and there are the 
expenses of the society. Our margin in this province is less than in any other province. 

Q- Are new improvements in scientific agriculture being introduced' to any extent in 
this presidency?— A. Yes, demonstrative experiments are freely exhibited among the 
people. There are special agencies employed by the Agricultural Department for propa¬ 
gating information regarding new improvements. 

Q. Are there any agricultural exhibitions?— A. Last year we had one in Madras, 
and we have local exhibitions occasionally. There are certain districts where there are 
standing exhibitions held every year. 

Q. What is the state of education among these agriculturists in your district? — A. 
My experience has been that, with very few exceptions, in almost all agricultural 
societies* I am able to get at least one or two persons who are able to read and write and 
keep accounts. The number of societies where we cannot get people ICcally to keep 
accounts is very small. I cannot say, however, that education is common among mem¬ 
bers. 


Q- And their standard of education is rather poor?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you notice any tendency among these members of co-operative societies to 
organise schools for the education of their children?— A. Wherever they are well in¬ 
formed in co-operative principles, their first care is to organise village schools. 

Q. Have you had many instances like this?— A. Quite. I have on hand several 
applications from societies for help in managing schools and getting teachers; applica¬ 
tions to be forwarded by me to tliei authorities*. 

Q. What would bo l«he total number for last year? — A. I don’t say there is a general 
desire, but it is growing. 

Q. They are not yet limiting membership to men who are educated?—A. It is not 
possible. In fact, I have supplied thumb impression appliances to every society, because 
in every agricultural society the majority of members are illiterate. 

Q. What is* the system for promoting knowledge of co-operative principles; have you 
got inspectors going round?— A. Every grade of officer has to do it in turn, from the 
Registrar downwards. It is included in his work, and he has to report, upon it. 

Q. Do you publish leaflets and pamphlets? — A. Yes, besides, we have a standing 
bulletin of co-operation, edited by one of our societies; 

Q. Does it confine itself to giving information about the working of the societies 
the presidency, or in other provinces too?— A. It is quite encyclopaedic in that sense 
and includes information about co-operation everywhere in the world. 

Q. Are there many societies organised for the purpose of co-operative purchase of 
articles of domestic use?— A. Yes, distributive societies*. ^We have just now about 20 
perhaps. 

Q. Are there any special efforts made to draw the attention of the members of the 
society to the advantages which they would derive by working on these lines?— A. Yes, 
we tell them whenever we can by leaflets and personal instruction of the saving to be 
effected by distributive societies, and all that. 

Q. Have they also begun to organise for co-operation for the purpose of selling their 
productsP—A. To a very small extent. A beginning has been made by the Agricultural 
Department with regard to cotton. We are trying to increase the number of societies 
slowly but steadily. 

Q. About the disposal of their manufactures, are any efforts being made?_ A. By 

industrial societies where they exist. They have to find means to sell their products in 
common. 

Q. Are they starting agencies under the co-operative societies?— A. They are not 
sufficiently extensive to do that at present, but no doubt they will do it in course of time. 

Q. You don’t seem to be satisfied with the amount of progress that is being made in 
spreading the knowledge of co-operative principles among the people?——A. One in my 
position is seldom satisfied. 

Q. You think there is immense room for extending the activities of the co-operative 
societiesP—A. I think bo. "* 

Q. And you think that much more can be done for lifting up the people through co¬ 
operative principles than otherwise?—A. Yes, that is my conviction. * 

Q. You suggest here that it will probably be a long* time before there is any consider¬ 
able change in the proportion the working capital which is devoted to the assistance 

industries. Why do you think it will be a long time; are there any special obstacles?-_ A.-- 

I think that in this presidency we began with turning the attention of the ; 

to agricultural societies, and we got them to advance money on the* partietd^^uk 
standing that so much security would be forthcoming in each society. ~ ^ 

case for a long while, for 7 or 8 years, before we thought of any other f 
That is a very profitable kind of business for central banka ; qon 
xo put before ihemindustrial projects like we avi ng’ sfls iatiw, ' 
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were mo immovable assets, and they were called upon to advance money perhaps, five to 
•ten times the share capital, the central banks declined to take up such business. They 
said, “ We are accustomed to-lend money upon assets equivalent to seven to ten times 
tite money advanced by us.” If an agricultural society can produce a schedule of pro¬ 
perty worth Rs. 20,000, the Central bank would lend to it not more than two to three 
thousand rupees. In the case of industrial societies, supposing with much difficulty it 
got together a share capital of two or three thousand rupees, that would mean 200 
members subscribing Rs. 10 each, and .they would want seven or eight thousand rupees 
more to start their business. No central bank would lend money for that. At the most 
they would lend money to the extent of the paid-up share capital of the society. That 
has been our difficulty. • 

Q. Is it your opinion that in order to finance these enterprises, a new kind of bank 
should be started with more capital, that it can lend on, so to say, not merely the 
credit of the share capital subscribed, but on the joint and collective responsibility of 
the shareholders P— A . I think at any rate the old 1 central banks should begin to 
advance money on new principles, on the security of buildings, machinery, looms, etc. 

Q. In the case particularly of these weavers, the cottage industries, the weaving 
industries, would you recommend that more liberal systems of financial help should be 
organised P— A. 1 have preached this, principle systematically, but without success. 

Q. At present you feel that situated as you are, you are not free to advance money 
on a more liberal scale?— A. I cannot get the central banks to advance money on a more 
liberal scale. 

Q. But if hanks were started with the definite object of affording more liberal help, 
these cottage industries would be largely benefited?— A. Take the central banks, I think 
they could do that better, and if they took up a small proportion of business on less 
security, they would not be endangering their own business ; they would be much better 
off than a new bank that did business exclusively with societies of this kind. 

Q. What is it that stands in the way of these existing banks?— A. They have to be 
educated as well as other societies. They say now that there is a certain amount of 
risk, and their shareholders do not want to face the risk. 

Q. Bo you think the Government could do anything to encourage them in that direc¬ 
tion?— A. I do not know. I would rather leave it to the banks themselves. Government 
might do something indirectly by recognising the necessity for encouraging industries, 
but directly, unless by advancing money at a low rate of interest, I don't see what they 
••eould do. 

Q. Bo you think if Government advanced money on a low interest to these banks 
that would help in the direction you suggest?— A. It might, but I don’t see why the 
banks themselves should not take up that business, if it is worth their while to do so. 

Q. I want to know how they are to be persuaded. I agree with you in what is 
■desirable, but how is it to be brought about?— A. It is a question of time and persuasion. 

Q. Is it an understanding of that kind that you refer to when you say that “ there 
should be a definite understanding as to the principle on which such societies should be 
financed by central co-operative banks ”?— A. Yes. 

Q. So far as your knowledge goes, is the weaving industry flourishing, or is it in' any 
way suffering from the competition of mill-made goodsP— A. I should think it is suffer¬ 
ing in most places. 

1 Q. Bo you think it shows signs of being able to maintain itself against thii 3 competi¬ 
tion P— A. I don’t think it is maintaining itself against the competition. It is dragging 
on. I don’t see signs of its being able to overcome the competition. 

Q. Is there anything that you can suggest in order to strengthen it to withstand that 
competition better?— A. I can only suggest the multiplication of societies for this 
purpose. I have no doubt that in this kind of industry, more co-operative societies would 
do a great deal of good. I am doubtful of co-operative societies for new industries, but 
for weaving I have no doubt they would do n great deal of good. 

Q. You think that if there were more co-operative societies to help these weavers, 
this industry would have a good future P — A. I am doing my utmost to get more societies 
into existence. 

Q. Is the product of these cottage industries mostly absorbed within the presidency, 

--fted outside 4o_ a large extent?— A. Froln some societies I know it is being 

to Singapore and the Malay States and Burma. There are some societies that 

„ -A. .Yes. 

manufacture?— A. It is the ooarse- 
Boes^it cpmbine with it more durability?— A. It is cheap in a way, and also 

there not a widespread feeling in favour of the indigenous manufactured 
don’t think that then is any class of people who 
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Q. One witness told us that among the ladies there is a very strong feeling ■: 

of indigenous clothP— A. The cloth worn, by the superior classes is not imported at'In; 
the yarn is imported* . ^' 

Q. You say that “ the object of industrial co-operative societies must be to famine** 
rise the poorer ^nd middle classes with the advantages of industrial combination, and not 
to introduce industrial combination itself on a large scale for the development of the 
country as a whole P— A. I meant that it is not possible for us to work the two together, 
viz., the introduction of a new industry and the, organisation of societies for the purpose 
of carrying on that industry. One of these must go first and I prefer that the introouo- 
T.ion of industries should be done by another department ; then I would step in and tell 
the people that it is an advantage to them to take up this pew industry and apply co¬ 
operative principles to it. 

Q. Which department should precede?— A. "We have the Industry Department, 
who are engaged in propagating new ideas. 

Q. Are you not, as Registrar of Co-operative Societies, more in touch with the 
industrial people who deal in cottage industries?— A. With the people themselves, yes, 
but for any new industry there is a great deal more required in order to make an effective 
business combination. We want the principles of scientific processes and the new im¬ 
provements to be taught to the people. I have not the mateiial for that. 

Q. You refer to the technical side; that should he given by the Industrial Depart-*, 
ment, and the co-operative portion of it would be worked up by your society?— A. Yes. 
There should uIho he something to encourage people in regard to industries. If you don’t 
persuade the people that there is some money to be made by this new industry, all my 
efforts would be thrown away. 

Q. What would you suggest in the way of what you think ought to be done with 
reference to your last, statement?— A. I think model industries would be very good. I 
was in fact thinking of organizing a society to do fish-canning because a Government 
department has been doing that for some time. They are doing soaps now. Possibly 
by and by I shall have soap societies. 

Q. Are any lessons relating to co-operation put in the vernacular text-books which 
are in use in our schools here?— A. There may be, but I am not aware of anything- being 
done, but the idea has often been presented to the Education, Department. I think in 
one or two books on civics thev have one or two chapters on co-operation. 

Q. Do you think it would be desirable to introduce such lessons in the primary 
schools P— A. The question has been much debated, and I prefer not to express any 
definite opinion until the people or some committee or some school book society expressed* 
a desire to include such lessons. We have admirable material at our disposal. 

Q. Would that, not be the best way of having co-operative principles inqulcated, to 
introduce it into vernacular text-books in primary schools?— A. From one point it may 
be, but from another it is said that co-operation is a business' relating to money, and it is 
too early to introduce it into elementary schools. You may introduce moral ideas, but 
no moife. 

Q. Bxit the moral idea is inseparable from the co-operative movement?— A. In 
practical propaganda we are rather insisting upon the doing of business on co-operative 
lines. 


Q. But you need character at the botton of all business?— A. We do insist upon it, 
but unless we taught methods of business, we should be teaching co-operative principles 
only by insisting on the moral side. 

Q. Would you not leave the business side to a later stage of a boy’s education, if in 
the beginning you inculcated the principles of it?— A. It is quite possible to do it. 

Q. Do you think it would be advantageous ; it would help you to spread ideas of co-\ 
operation among the people generally; won’t it?— A. I would advocate perhaps tli« 
introduction of lessons on co-operation into schools at a later stage. 

Sir F. H . Stezo&rt. — Q. You refer to the ,€ enormous expansion of the oo-operativw 
credit movement in this presidency which has done comparatively little for the promo- 
tion of industries.” In the same paraoraph you comment on the small amount of 
advances?— A. For industrial purposes only. 

Q- 'And for agricultural purposes too it is quite small comparatively?— A. Only the 
amount advanced for the purchase of raw materials. * , i ^ . 

Q. To what do you ascribe that; .is that due to want of knowledge of the Cacilitiee 
that can be obtained P— A. T should think so. • J-, W’V 

Q. What steps do you think should be taken in this matter P I understood 
your answer to Mr. Dow that you did attract an active market?— A. 
stimulate the people, speak to them of the advantages, etc. 

Q. You work closely in touch with the Director of Indust ries P— A. ' 
at present because of the small number of industrial societies. Whenever y 
I consul t th e Director. 

Q . .Who would come first ; would you form your society first a 
any “ Plsaae help ,-£&£*■ industry *£ you can*! ? sr would he r— 1 - J 
both whys. - The otirtrjftKy some esa|« te me from Ha —_ 

facturinsr sooietv . I Mdl them “ Draw un vuiirhu-tkwtraiiiia 
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ZadostrMB to advise me and you.** Or ke may ask me to study a particular field of 
jowl introduce a cooperative society there. 

"V 1 * You refer in your second paragraph to three societies which have been registered, 
and y© 3 » refer later on to co-operative societies for fish-curing on the West Coast. Are 
there many of those?— A. We nave among the fishermen on the West Coast about half a 
doiaen societies, and the movement is spreading. They have been registered because the 
fisheries Department is working actively among them. 

Q, Do they concern themselves with marketing at all?— -A. Just now we have formed 
t hem on the credit principle, but we are trying to introduce industrial co-operation 
among them. I have just visited Tellicherry for the purpose of organising a fish curing 
aocieW. 

Q. Are your co-operatfve societies ousting the sowcar to any marked extent? — A. 
Yes, whenever we have a large society in any of the villages, say, about 100 members, 
the sowcar has no room for his operations. 

Q. He has been charging as much as he can get; perhaps, an anna on the rupee per 
mOnth or more, and you are lending money at tty per cent?— A. Yes. We don't as in other 
provinces, insist upon members of our society dealing exclusively with the society ; we 
leave it to the operation’ of the society itself ; as it expands, it draws in the members 
and keeps them out of the sowcar’s hands, and gradually they convert the sowcar’s debt 
into the society’s debt and they bring in friends and neighbours into the society. 

Hon-’hle Sir ■ Fazulbhoy Ourrir/ibhoy .— Q. Have you got. any central co-operative 
bank like that in Bombay?— A. "We have a central co-operative bank here, and it is 
going to be made, a central bank for the whole of the province. 

Q. Are the debentures guaranteed by Government*'— A. They are not and will iiot 
be. There is no idea of guaranteeing them. 

Q. Do you think a Dunk like that in Bombay would be useful here, with a Govern¬ 
ment guarantee ?— A. Yes. 

Q. How many central banksi have you got here?— A. I have twelve central hanks in 
the presidency. 

Q. What is the capital of the largest bank?— A. The share capital of the largest 
bank is Rs. 2 lakhs. 

Q. Do these banks lend money on your recommendation?—.4. Mostly; under their 
by-laws, they have to lend such money on the Registrar’s recommendation. The law 
requires that. They use to the fullest extent the knowledge of the Registrar to ascertain 
the solvency of the society to whom they hove to lend the money. 

Q. You say generally they keep a very large margin on the security side?—.1. Yes. 

Q. Have you got any unions?— A. We have got many unions, ilO already, and 
expect to bring in a very much larger number before long. The idea is to get every 
society in the presidency into a union of some kind as in Burma. 

Q. Do they pay their arrears well ?— A . There is the same complaint all over. We 
have a certain amount of arrears. Our town societies are very much better; they pay 
arrears much better. 

Q. Do these banks give loans for long or short periods?— A. They give loans for ten 
years to agricultural societies; it. is more nearly 12 than 10. They don’t exact any 
repayment of instalments for the first two years, and then they are satisfied if one-tenth 
is paid every year; if not, they may claim payment of the whole. 

Q. Do you think that these banks are rather shy of giving money for industrial 
societies?— A. So they are. 

Q. Don’t you think they have no experience of the thing and wrongly suppose that if • 
they gave money on looms, they «will not realise their money?— A. It is from want of 
experience. 

Q. Don’t you think that if you have industrial banks with a Board of Industries and 
Director, who recommended certain industries which are actually started under their 
rttodmmendation, then these banks will be # able to lend money better?— A. I doubt 
whether more capital will be forthcoming into such a bank without Government guaran¬ 
tee. If there is Government guarantee, I dare say we shall 1 get money quite easily. 

If there is a central industrial bank, with Government guarantee, and if they 
lent under the recommendation of the Board of Industries, then could the industries 
thriTeP-^i.. I would- like to make one observation, that is, that a co-operative industrial 
eeci^r.takers- a special Sind of security, and I should think that the ordinary central bank 
quite prepared to lend on the special security of a co-operative industrial 
it is not like the security of an agricultural co-operative society; therefore 
thmufh;not thought it necessary to suggest a special organisation for that purpose, 

S that it should be possible to find all the money from a big industrial bank. 

all labouring men ; how are they to get recommendations, from what 
they are consulting the Registrar now, they would consult an 
^ do not think the co-operative industrial business by itself would be 
fo. fThjrpnr i—of large industrial banks, but if you had Indus* 

of large industries, co-operative industrial"" 
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, ' 'Wbittkw Evidbncb. . . . 

For the development of industries in India there are many nninjllimlliil |jhiM—M 
req uirin g solution and among them may be mentioned:—— ’■ 

(a) aversion of educated men to industrial concerns; -•* 

(b) want of a co-operative spirit and confidence among Indians generally;"the 

apparent capital which could be launched for the development of industries, is baitiKl 
in consequence; v , 

lack of knowledge and want of initiative together # with a strong attachment 
to traditional modes which oftentimes lead them into a narrow groove ; ana 

(d) desire to secure very large profits with little or no care for the prop e r m*inte- 
nance of machinery and works. ' * 

The establishment of an Imperial Research Institute properly equipped with the 
best available experts, may be advantageous to the development erf inemstries. The 
services of such experts may, after Government has satisfied itself as to the suooess df 
projects introduced, be lent to any firms or companies requiring advice, and if circum¬ 
stances demand, financial aid may be given by Government, subject of course, to. its 
control. The industrial side of the research institute should be m a position to giv* 
the beat practical advice to private enterprises; and its trade experts be able to analyse 
business problems and at the same time determine their chances of success. Should, 
the industries in India expand to such an extent as to require further stimulus, then, 
the experts connected with the department suggested, may be sent abroad to study* 
conditions and needs of industries and trades, so that they will be in a position to give 
advice, as to the necessity or otherwise of extending or further developing any industry 
requiring such aid. x 

The suggestion given above to establish a research institute should, in no way, bar 
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xne value ot skilled labour is not m any manner appreciated to the extent deserved, 51 
with the result that it is scarce ; and to induce more highly technical skilled labourers, 
the curriculum of studies should be revised in such a way that students should be able 
to spend a part of their course in technical, scientific and industrial studies combined 
with workshop training. 

Technical training and general education should commence at the elementary 
(Stage. The courses of education should be so revised as to suit the elementary, high 
school and college stages. Municipal, Public "Works "Workshops, Local Fund Wore* 
shops and Government-aided technical institutions might be utilised for the purpose 
of imparting practical knowledge to the students. 

For the better training of apjjrentices employed in mechanical engineering works, 
etc., night schools should be opened in convenient centres where large industrial con¬ 
cerns are established, for the purpose of leaching technical subjects, 'instead of leaving 
such apprentices to gain the shadow for the substance. 

Unless the fundamental principles connected with industries are inculcated into 
the minds of youths at the most impressionable period of their lives and a love for an 
industrial profession created in them, industries must continue to suffer. 

It iB, nowever, somewhat hopeless even to attempt to induce youths to undergo a 
<Jourse of technical training with the view of entering industrial concerns unless abilities 
ar© more generally recognised than the case now is, as it is very noticeable how indus¬ 
tries are at the present time handicapped, owing to the "reluctance of employers to u hl iie 
highly skilled labour or to adopt scientific methods. This disability could be jrenttov^f 
by direct Government intervention or by non-official advice and support; and 
employment of more highly educated and better paid skilled lahonr would t urn 
better outturn and quality of work with increased profits. '‘ r 

Although the law in this province does not require any qualification for an engmoe#- 
in charge of prime movers owned by private owners, it is necessary that 
qualification should be made compulsory throughout India for the 
-efficient and profitable working. • ■ .• 

There appears to be a considerable increase in the last few,year» In ; * 3 fly 

groundnuts exported from this country. This requires investigation vrith 
developing the industry of extracting "and refining the oil. Tn ran • irr WJ 

crude oil presses for extracting oil and fat from various ^ seeds, hut I bn "i fTM|f iif Ji nfj; |Ti.' 
far as can be judged, requires proper technical advice ini regard 
ouasfMbne- For the want of such, advioe one large mill had 

6»Ai. 4 EvnHf*Kw, Btasr Sksraex* I9ir. 
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Q. That is a~greater difficulty here perhaps than in Bengal even ?— A. Yes. In the 
Madras Presidency also that seems to he one difficulty in rice mills and some other 
factories. 

Q. How is labour recruited? Is it recruited l»y contract or through sirdars?_ 

A. Some of it by contract and some permanent, but more on contract than permanent. 

Q- Is there direct employment of labour by the employers?— A . Yes. Take the 
rice mills for instance. There is a permanent Watt that would consist of the engine 
driver, firemen, fitVrs, clerks, watchmen and maistries. All the other people would be 
contract coolies, that is to say, theyj^w’ould be employed very indiscriminately. There is 
no permanent employment, one may say, for the regular masses in this presidency. r J lint 
is, of course, in regard to rice mills. In textile factories it is different. The employ¬ 
ment there is permanent and I do not think that' in any textile factory there is much 
difficulty in obtaining labour. 

Q. 1 understood yesterday from one of the largest employers of labour here that 
perhaps five hundred of his hands go out every month—they are always going cut and 
coming in?— A. I think you may safely say that, ten per cent ol the employes are absent 
each month. "Whether, it is due to drink or to other things 1 could not say, because I 
do not see them for myself and therefore 1 am not in a position to give an opinion. 
But I do know that there is at present ten pel* cent absent each month. 

Q. Is that class improving in a our opinion?—.4. Yes. I think they have made a 
very rapid stride in the luist five or six years. 

Q. Is it owing to better conditions of labour or better pay or hotter treatment 
generally?—A.* I think in regard to textile factories it might apply, but not so in the 
case of others. One of the greatest difficulties in this presidency is the grade system. 
Tinder that system when a man gets to the maxim uni of liis grade he cannot get more until 
some one dies. It is not so in all factories, but to some of the larger ones it does apply* 

Q. Can you explain that in a little more detail?—.4. That is to say, tin* greater the 
pay the* less number there are in tin* grade. There are so many grades, first grade, second 
grade and third grade. A fitter who is in the third grade, may be equal to the one in 
the first grade, and yet he cannot got more pay. 

Q. Who grades them?— A. I 1 hey are graded according to the conditions under 
which they are employed. 

Q. And not by the mill or factory ?—A . The factory has got so many grades. Take 
the fitters department. There arc first class fitters, second class fitters ’and third class 
fitters. The pay perhupx to one would be eight, annas, the next may get twelve annas 
and the third may get a little more—a matter of one rupee. 

Hon hie Sir 1N. Moohcrjce. - Q. That class is on account of the merit, of the work. 

There is- no official rule that he should be in the first grade?-— A. Ii is left, to the 
option of the man. When persons apply for employment they go into the grade that is 
open. The first grade is for the best men. 

Mr . C. F. TjOiv. — Q. Suppose there is a very good man who comes along and says 
“Unless you put me in the first grade, I would not come ”?— A. That man takes the 
third grade when there is no first grade open. You find the same thing applies in 
Government service. 

Q. There are so many entertained in each grade and even if there is a good man 
coming along and there is no vacancy in the first grade, they do not take him. Who 
lays down the numbers for each grade?— A. I could not say who is responsible for laying 
down the number that should be put in a certain grade, but in a grade there are so 
many. The shop number is so many and that is divided into so many grades and so 
many are allotted to each grade. 

Q. X understand that very w r ell applies to fitters, but does it apply 1o weavers ami 
spinners also?— A. The conditions of work and the quality of work would be practically 
the same all round. 

Q. It does not apply to weavers?— A. I leave textiles out of the question. 

Sir F. II. Stewart. — Q. You recommend night schools in convenient centres where 
large industrial concerns affe established for the purpose of teaching technical subjects. 
Would you give instruction in the vernaculars or in English?— A. Instruction can he 
given both in the vernacular and in English, because in some of the very large factories 
there is a large numbeTr of only Indian employes and there is a fairly large number of 
Indians that know the English language. 

Q. How long have you been the Chief Inspector of Factories?— A. Ever since the 
appointment was created, since 1912. I was Special Inspector of Factories and Senior 
Inspector, Steam Boilers and Prime Movers for the City of Madras for about 18 years. 

Hon'bleSir m Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. You say, “ The industrial side of the 
research institute should be in a position to give the best practical advice to private 
enterprises and its trade experts be able to analyse business problems and at the same 
time determine their chances of success Don't you think that this is the work of 

the Director of Industries and the Board of Industries more than that of the research 
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institute, as regards advising people to what industries they should ^jttfar themselves ?— 
A . I do not think that it is possible for the Director of Industries toWkp up everything 
in that connection. . ___ 

Q- Research work ought to be separate from giving advice to the individual?— A. 
Yes, as regards private advice only. 

Hon’ble Sir R. TV. Mookerjee. — Q. Your duty is to go and inspect the machinery P— 
4. I inspect the factories from the sanitary standpoint as well as of the safety of -the 
machinery. . \- 

Q. You have nothing to do with the businesgydfet of the factory P— A. No. 

Q- On what authority do you say then, thalSaBRarsion of educated men to indus¬ 
trial concerns, the want of a co-operative spirit and^p^paenoe among Indians generally ** 
are some of the complicated problems requiring solutionP— A. I give you those parti¬ 
culars from the experience that I have gained during the many years I have remained 
in this presidency. 

Q. It is mere hearsay P— A. Not altogether hearsay, but from what I have noticed. 
Having been Inspector of Steam Boilers I was brought in contact with the general 
conditions. 

Q. No business man allows an Inspector of Factories to meddle with the business 
part of his factory?— A. I have come in contact with a large number of managers who 
nave told me theii* experience. 

Q. You remember that in the questions list it is specially stated that you ought to 
answer only those in which you have had actual experience? You say, “ The value Of 
skilled labour is not in any manner appreciated to the extent deserved.** What do you 
mean by thut?—A. There are no openings for them that one would expect to see 
when they become competent. I say that competent men are not appreciated and 
there are not a good number of competent men that should be in the presidency for 
carrying on works. 

Mr. C . E. L,ow. — Q. What is the average rate of wages here in the textile mills?— 
A. In textile factories, anything between eight and twelve annas for weavers and 
spinners. 

Q. How does> the cooly labour run ?—A. It runs to about six annas a day in Madras. 

Q. And outside the presidency town P—A . It is varied. In the agricultural season 
men coolies would each get five annas a day and women coolies each about 2\ annas, but 
in the factories they would get four annas and two annas, respectively. 

Q. How much does a fitter get?—A. That is a very varying quantity. They get 
anything from Rs. 30 to 50 a month, and sometimes, of course, less. But there are so 
many grade B of fitters in the presidency. 

Q. You are in favour of the system of engineer certificates?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not have it in this presidency?-—A. No. 

Q. And you do not have it in Bengal?—A. I think not. 

Q. But it exists in other provinces?—A. Yes, in the Central Provinces, the Punjab, 
Bombay and the United Provinces. 

Q. You think that for the purpose of »afe, efficient and profitable working, engineers 
certifica + e is required P—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that a non-certificated engineer’s work here is less efficient than 
that of a certificated engineer’s?—A. I think that if we had certificated engineers, better 
results would accrue from the employment of better trained men. 

Q. There are certificated engineers in the big factories?—A., That i» in better 
regulated factories. 

Q. The other factories do not employ certificated men P Are any of the non-oertifi- 
cated men of really high qualifications?—A. Some of them are really very good 
practical men. 

Q. The majority of them are not?— A. No. 

Q. But they are equal to third class engineer certificated men in other provinces?_ A. 

I dare Bay that many of them will not be equal to third class certificated engineers. 
Many of the managers of the factories, such as rice mills, have no industrial training 
and employ uncertified engineers and are quite satisfied* so long as they keep the 
machinery going irrespective of what it would cost to work the factories to the advantage 
of the consumer by certified engineers. I think that the system of examination of 
engineers and granting certificates would be beneficial to the presidency, and it would 
make far more efficient work and would create openings tor better trained mun, 

Q. It largely turns on the question of third class engineers?— A. Yes. 

Q. What is your opinion about the education of factory children ?— -A. My views 
are that it is wrong to make a child of nine years work from 6 a.m. to 12 noon and then 
give that child three or four hours education after that. I think thejrtmim will be 
too great upon the children, especially the children that we have hen. #b$y are none 
too strong. ^ 

Q. Are you in favour of splitting the shift system or simply; of reducing the 
her of hours'?— A . The number of hours that they work is 
hours, provided fiitySo libido anything taore after that. 
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‘ decided to edudlte factory children, would you reduce the hours 

to Urree or w« jp»J u have a spUt system of three hours shift!* — A. I would-keen out 
children fromj factories till the age of fourteen. ' ** • * 

Q. Are there any children, as a matter of fact, in any of these factories under 
fourteen attendtnw school ? — -A. A very large number, for those in the Carnatic and 
Buckingham Mills, the conditions for educating them and employing them are very 
but. I ao not t hink it would be possible to get conditions similar to those that are 
“ those m il ls in any other skills in the presidency. The children are working 
sixhours in those mills and the jjLcrpundings are so favourable that they are really 
better than they are at their and the strain on the children is less They 

are educating^them for tlree hOflpfPtid the rest of the time is devoted to gardening 
work and play. 


rr. O. id 


Witness No. 215. 

Mr. C.-A. Innes, I.C.S., Director of Industries, Madras. 

Whitten Evidence. 

I have not had time to deal properly with the questions asked by the Commission 
nor, since I have only just taken over the department, is my opinion-of much value. But- 
I append a few fragmentary notes on some of the questions. It will be understood 
that the opinions expressed are purely personal and provisional. 

. la regard to this question the experience of the Travancore Government with Financial aid 
the Travanco’e Paper Mills Company may Lie of interest to the Commission This 
company was floated in 1887 with a capital of Rs. 3 lakhs raised by 600 shares of Rs. 600 
each. The Travancore Government took 50 shares in the company and also guaranteed 
to pay interest at 4 per cent to the shareholders for 16 years. It was stipulated that if 
the company ceased to work for one year during the period of 16 years, the Government 
would be at liberty to cancel their guarantee for the rest of the period, but the share¬ 
holders refused to ratify this stipulation on the ground that it was not mentioned in 
the prospectus which had been issued with the approval of Government. One of the 
Director® was a Government Director, and all statements of interest, etc., were checked 
by him before being submitted to Government. It was decided to establish the mill at 
a place called Punalur and to work it by water power. But the estimate of the capital 
expenditure was too low, and before the mill was ready for work, funds had been 
exhausted. In July 1889 therefore Government advanced* a loan of Rs. lakhs at 8 
per cent on the security of the property. The revised estimate however again proved too 
low, and by December 1889 out of a total capital of Rs. 4£ lakhs, Rs. 4£ lakhs had been 
spent on the mill and the machinery, and Rs. 25,000 on raw material. No money was 
available for the payment of labour, and a further loan of Rs. 25,000 on the same terms 
was obtained from Government. The mill did not begin work till the 15th November 
1890, and by September 30th 1891 had incurred a loss of Rs. 25,716 or, including interest, 

Rs. 38,304. The company was again in difficulty for funds, and Government again 
advanced a loan of Rs. 63,000. in the following year also Government came to the 
rescue of the company with a large order for paper as well as with another loan of 
Rs. 20,000. But this amount did not suffice to meet the working expenses of the'‘Company, 
and yet another loan was applied for. By this time however the Government had had 
enough, the loan was refused, 'and the company ceased work in March 1893. A com¬ 
promise was arrived at with the shareholders in regard to the guaranteed interest for 
the rest of the 15 year period, a nd eventually Government sued the company for the 
mortgage amount and interest. They bought in the property at the court sale, and later 
on scud it for Rs. 32.005. The net loss incurred by the Travancore Government in the 
venture was Rs. 5,03,672. These particulars were taken from a note published in 
the -Travancore Gazette. 

The general question of financial aid by Government to industrial enterprises 
has been considered twjce in recent years in Madras. The Industrial Conference refused 
to commit itself further than to say that money grants or subsidies for the assistance of 
new industries or indf|^Ktal schemes might be given in special circumstances. But a 
Committee appointed in 1909 to consider the chemical industries of the Presidency 
panted the following resolutions : — 

* The Committee are aware that the recognition of the principle of direct or 

* indirect subsidies, common in continental countries, is fraught with danger, and may 

* fail in its object of forwarding the industrial expansion of India, unlesp restricted in 

* its^a bdication cyjcordihg to definite principles and hedged round with certain safe- 

The principles which the Committee would regard as indispensable are— 
f* “that the- indostary should be a pioneer one backed by sufficient capital, 

* po s s essing adequate plant ana-under expert tec hni cal and scientiffi# control; 
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4 (b) that the subsidy should be indirect and preferably boa ring mo me relation 
4 to out-turn; ^ 

* (c) that theeublfdy should be for a limited period only. 

And the safeguards they would suggest are— 

4 ( d ) that subsidies should be given only to companies registered under the 
* Indian Companies Act and not to private individuals; 

4 ( e ) that during the period of the subsidy no portion of the same should be ; 

A away in dividends; 

* (/) that the accounts should be audited by Government agency or by* 

■* auditor approved by Government. 

* Provided that these conditions are fulfilled, the gran£ of indire^ subsidies is, 
4 in the Committee’s opinion, likely to minimise the risk of failure and to demonstrate 
4 at the same time to the general public that those who incur a large expenditure in 
4 industrial experiments are deserving of State encouragement and assistance.’ 


My own personal opinion on the general question of State aid to industries' is as 
follows: —In the first place it must be recognised that Madras is and probably must 
always be an essentially agricultural country. There is no coal in the Presidency; fuel 
is dear, and there is no possibility at present of cheap power. This being so, industries 
are naturally few and far between, and the prospect of converting the Presidency into 
an industrial country is not hopeful. It follows therefore that agriculture must be the 
jchief care of the Madras Government. It follows also that a policy of diy nursing, 
"whether by financial assistance to private enterprise or by pioneering industries, is 
never likely to lead to much result in the field of industrial development. The most 
hopeful method of making any real impression on the situation would probably be to 
investigate every possibility in the way of cheap power. Every possible hydro-electric 
scheme should of course be carefully investigated, and possibly something should be 
done to experiment with the destructive distillation of wood spirit as proposed by 
Mr. Chatterton. Something has already been done in the way of popularizing oil 
engines. But liquid fuel is getting dearer and dearer, and the next step should be to 
demonstrate the advantages of gas suction engines burning waste fuel, such as paddy 
husks, groundnut- shells and the like. At any rate it must always be borne in mind that 
the Madras Presidency can never become a really industrial country until the problem of 
cheap power has been solved. 

At the same time I do not mean to imply that Government should confine their 
attention solely to agriculture and to the question of power. On the contrary I believe 
that their policy should be one of watchfulness and that they should always be ready to 
give a helping hand to well considered industrial enterprises and should, in certain 
eirci;mstanees, pioneer industries. On general grounds 1 think that a private firm or 
company, which is out to make money, provided that it has adequate capital at its com¬ 
mand and that it ist managed by competent business men, is more likely to make a success 
of a new industry than a Government department.. If then it is admitted that Government 
may legitimately pioneer industries (ana this, as far as I can judge, has always been the 
position of the Government of Madras), equally it should be admitted that it may 
legitimately assist private firms and companies in establishing new industries. Prefer¬ 
ably Government assistance should tuke the form of establishing laboratories where 
analyses of raw materials cun be effected, of providing facilities for preliminary research, 
and experiments, of supplying information in a convenient form regarding the raw 
material available in the Government forests and elsewhere, and of granting concession 
rates in respect of the fuel and timber required from the forests and so on. Also I am 
much in favour of Government, whtre it is possible, guaranteeing purchase subject to 
obvious stipulations regarding price and quality. But in special cases, when Gov¬ 
ernment are satisfied that the money, will not be thrown away, I am in favour of direct 
financial aid. The exact form of aid must depend on the circumstances of each case. 
I am not in favour of any system of guaranteeing dividends. Such a system must to 
some extent be demoralizing. Nor am I much in favour of Government providing any 
part of the share capital of the company. I do not think that the public should be 
enticed' into a company by being told that Government have invested the tax-payers* 
money in it. Further the system would probably involve some measure- of Government 
control and Government responsibility, which I think ob j^ption&ble. Government 
control should, in my opinion, be limited to insistence on proper auditing, and, in the 
case of companies, on the publication of properly audited accounts. The hii^pnrohase 
system has been considered by Government in respect of oil-engines and pumps and 
definitely rejected, bnt I understand that the Government of Mysore have introduced 
rules under which loans may be granted— , 

i l) for the purchase and erection of industrial machinery; m 
2) for the construction ©f mills, warehouses and other struc tures necessary far 
inau6rrial operations; and ,' v/ / 

(3) for the provision of raw material, working capital end appliances reaoiiAd 
for the carrying <m industrial operations. 
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If experieno^ shows that these rulfes work well in Mysore, I see no reason .why 
they should not be adopted in Madras. Preferably I consider thafethe financial assistance 
should be given for some definite item of expenditure. Perhaps f can best illustrate 
my meaning by a concrete case. The Madras Glass Company to which reference has 
been nug£e in paragraph 35 of my preliminary note* made an initial mistake in putting 
up an intermittent furnace, and there came a stage in its career whten it was absolutely 
ne&ssary for the continued existence of the company that additional capital should be 
ra$2gi and a continuous furnace erected The shareholders however declined to put up 
any more money, and the company went into liquidation. This is a case in which 
Government might, in my opinion, legitimately have intervened. Had Government 
come to the assistance of the company by advancing or providing the money necessary 
for the reconstruction of the new furnace, it is quite likely that the shareholders would 
have been encouraged to subscribe the additional capital required for working expenses 
In that case the question would have been settled once and for all whether glass can 
be made profitably in the Presidency, and Government would have been saved the expense 
of the present experiments. I may say that the suggestion was not made to Government 
at the time. . 

On the general question of whether Government should pioneer industries, I Pione*r factorial, 
think that it must be admitted that the practical difficulties in the way of a Government 
department managing an industry on real commercial lines are very great, and I think 
that the policy of the department ought always to be to assist private enterprise rather than 
to encroach upon the field of private enterprise. My conception of the ideal Director of 
Industries is that of an officer who enjoys the confidence of the business world and is 
looked upon by them in the light of a friend at court, and who exists for the purpose 
of removing, as far as he is able, obstacles in the way of industrial development. But 
I doubt whether mere assistance to private enterprise will cover the whole field of 
industrial development for a long time to come. The ‘ competent business men ’ in the 
Presidency are mostly Europeans, and the majority of them seem to find trade and 
commerce sufficiently profitatde to render it unnecessary for them to embark upon the 
more uncertain field of new industries. Indians are more enterprising and are conti¬ 
nually starting new industries in a small way. But most of these ventures seem to fail 
sooner or later, and as far as I can judge from the information on record in my office, 
bad management is often the cause of failure. Many applications for assistance to 
enterprises of this kind would doubtless be received by Government. No doubt they 
would be considered sympathetically, but in common prudence, I imagine. Government 
would be constrained to reject most of them. Nor would mere financial assistance be of 
much avail if bad management is the most frequent cause of the failure of Indian 
industrial ventures. It is not the Indian’s fault of course if he is not as a rule successful 
in his management of industries. On the contrary it would be amazing if he were. As 
I have already pointed out, Madras is essentially an agricultural country. There are 
few openings in the industrial line and few, opportunities for Indians to acquire industrial 
experience. Thus there is not. much scope for technical education based on workshop 
experience, and not much inducement for the better class Indians to enter upon an 
industrial career. In the circumstances it is not surprising that they are educated either 
for Government service or for the learned professions. 

I am inclined to think therefore that should a suitable opportunity offer itself. 

Government should not hesitate to start jiioneer industries. Public, opinion is certainly 
in favour of this course. It is true that it is difficult for Government to make a com- 
mcricfil success of such ventures. Even Mr. Chatterton’s chrome tanning and alu¬ 
minium experiments were not successful from a purely commercial point of view, but 
he prepared the way for private enterprise and laid the foundation on which successful 
private ventures were subsequently built. Every effort however should be made to work 
such ventures commercially, though obviously they should be on as small a scale as possible 
and personally I should like to make it a rule that the accounts should be audited every 
7 ear by chartered accountants. I should also prefer, though I would make no hard and 
fast rule to this effect, that Government should tackle something big such as the working 
up of oil seeds in this country into finished, products, that they should be prepared to 
spend money on the experiment and give it as good a chanceof success as possible by 
importing experts from Europe or America to conduct it. When Government should 
withdraw ftrom the enljlrprise depends upon the fcircumstances of the case. In the case 
-of a*small enterprise like pencil making, obviously Government should withdraw as soon 
as the success of the venture is so assured that a private company is prepared to carry 
it on But where the field is very large, as in the case of the oil seed referred to above, 

I do not see why Government should not continue its factory even after private enterprise 
has entered the field as a training ground for apprentices. Of course in this case it 
would be necessary to be careful not to undersell the private concerns. 

I fliiak also that there is scope for useful ^demonstration factories. We have been P— b .... - 

-adrincd that the handloom weaving industry In the Madras Presidency has a future factor!** 
'^before it provi ded that it improperly organised, and that the proper form of organisation 
•' -:-- r ‘ ■ pri-tcd. 
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is the establishment of small handloom factories* As mentioned in paragraph 20 of the 
other note* numerous afliU factories of this kind have been started in recent years in the 
Presidency, but most-of them have failed, one of the muin causes of failure being the die¬ 
like of the weavers themselves of discipline and control. The Salem factory was an 
attempt to solve the problem, and it is unfortunate that Lord Morley's orders JLeft the- 
Government no option but to close it down. But the weaving factory to be inst&lled^at 
the Madura Technical Institute affords another opportunity of dealing with the matter. 
It remains to be seen of course whether it will.be possible to attract children of the 
weaver caste to the institute. If not however, there ought to be no difficulty in getting 
children of other castes, and in due course the Institute ought to turn jout a class of 
weavers accustomed to discipline and regular hours, and thus ought to patte the way for 
the establishment of small private factories. The weaving factory ought to be primarily 
a demonstration factory, but as far as possible it and all demonstration factories should 
be run on commercial lines and at it the question of preliminary processes should be 
studied. 

tTinanoiag agcnaiaa. q 9 —The handloom weaving industry by the way is an example of an industry which): 

is hampered by the conditions under which it is financed. Most of the working weavers- 
are paupers. They have no capital and no money to buy materials. Consequently they 
take advances at high rates of interest, either in the shape of yarn or money, from the 
cloth merchants or sowcars. Co-operative societies would seem to be the obvious remedy, 
but so far very little success has been achieved with them, and I believe that only one 
weavers’ society exists in the Presidency. The explanation of this fact, I understand, 
is the extremely backward condition, both morally and materially, of the weaver com¬ 
munity. Indeed there is a remark in one of the reports, on record in my Department 
that the adults are hopeless, and that if we want to do any good, we must begin with 
‘ the children. 

for Q. 27 .—The Handbook of Commercial Information recently published by the Depart- 

Industrial purpose* ment of Industries is an attempt to give in as compact a form as possible an account 
of the chief agricultural and mineral resources of the Presidency. It would be of much 
assistance to me and probably to business men of this Presidency if similar handbooks 
were prepared for other provinces. I think also that a similar handbook dealing with: 
useful forest products would be very useful. A good deal of information regarding 
Buch products already exists in agricultural ledgers. Bulletins of the Imperial Institute, 
Forest Memoirs and similar productions. But it is not in a convenient accessible form. 
I mav mention that an assistant to the Commissioner of Forests has just been appointed 
~ for the purpose of exploiting the forests of the Presidency, 

lulu* agenolea. Q m 30 ,—The Victoria Technical Institute, in Madras is doing useful work both in 

exhibiting the products of the art industries of South India and in effecting sales. Its 
sales, I understand, amount to about Rs. 4,000 a year. 

A scheme for the development of the art industries of South India has just been* 
considered by a small committee presided over by the Hon’ble Mr. Couchman. The aim 
of the Committee was to create some machinery for the production and sale of art goods 
which could be enlarged and extended to the development of all classes of Indian art 
goods of which there is a prospect of obtaining regular supplies and for which there is a 
market. They suggest that a beginning should be made with art furniture of which the 
sales by the institute are larger than the sales of any other class of goods. The Technical 
Institute has recently opened a workshop for the manufacture of art furniture under 
the direction of Mr. Hadaway of the School of Arts, and the suggestion is that Govern¬ 
ment should assist the institute to maintain a much larger number of workmen in their 
workshop. The question of the sale of the furniture so produced was also considered by 
the Committee. They suggest that at first the attempt should be made to find a market 
in Madras itself for the furniture, partly by advertising in the principal hotels, and later 
on perhaps by arranging with some oi the larger firms to sell the furniture on com¬ 
mission. At a later stage again the idea is that a shop might be opened in Bombay or 
even London, but it is thought that it would be premature to incur expenditure in this- 
direction until it has been shown by actual e xp eriment that arrangements can be made 
for regular production on an adequate scale. The whole scheme is now under considera¬ 
tion . 

Q. 37.—I think that this suggestion is a very valuable one. The Sea Customs^ 
returns are not of much use in this respect for they merely show the quantity* and value 
of the stores imported on behalf of Government under large heads such as glassware^, 
machinery and the like. If abstracts of the actual indents could be published in the- 
Indian Trade Journal it would give Indian manufacturers a chance of tendering. 

Q. 41 .—The only part of the Presidency which I know really well is Malabar 
and hdre ** the land policy of Government r * (using the expression in the sense in 
which it is used in the question) undoubtedly checks industrial development in the way 
of opening up the oountry for such products as rubber. The trouble is that it is extremely- 
difficult to get a cleat* title. The ownership of land in remote parte pt the district nemr 
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4lie gh&ts, where rubber -can mostly suitably be grown, is nearly always in dispute 
between naif a dozen janmies or landlords, the claims of all of whom are nearly always 
^ngue , a nd acceptance of a lease from one may involve litigation • with the other five. 
The difficulty can be got round by accepting a lease froxn^one of the claimants and 
hurriedly proceeding to plant up as large an area as possible, in which case the planter 
cannot be evicted unless the full value of his improvements is paid into court. But this 
course is not a satisfactory one, and I think that it is worth considering whether in 
such cases the* land could not be taken up under the Land' Acquisition Act, the compensa¬ 
tion paid into court, and the claimants left to fight out the matter among themselves. 
Big estates in parts which are nearly always on the margin of ordinary cultivation are 
greatly in the ipublic interest. They offer good wages and regular employment to the 
local population, and the two estates in the Mappilla zone have greatly contributed 
towards the solution of the Mappilla problem. They increase the wealth of the district ; 
relieve the pressure of the land, and send up agricultural wages within a radius of ten 
miles. 

Q • 67.—I am inclined to think that a purely Advisory Board of Industries would 
be useful. It should consist mainly of representatives of business firms. As it is the 
Chamber of Commerce and business men generally are very good about advising the 
Director. But it would be useful to have a number of business men whom the Director 
would have the right to consult. 

Q. 62.——I do not think that an Imperial Department would. There ought to 
be in my opinion a much freer interchange of publications such as bulletins and reports 
between the departments in the different provinces than at present. Possibly as the 
departments develop, meetings of the different Directors should take place periodically 
as in the Agricultural Department. The value of such meetings would lie very largely 
in the opportunity they would afford for informal conversation and interchange of ideas 
among the Directors. 

Q. 89.—I have not yet had time to come to any definite conclusion on this 
subject, but I mention a case which has recently come under my notice and which 
certainly raises the question whether some such action as is suggested in this question or 
in question 91 should not be taken. Before the war, Russia used to import beeswax 
from Germany to the value of more than half a million sterling. After the war she 
attempted to get Indian beeswax from London, but the stuff was found to be so adulter¬ 
ated as to be useless for Russian purposes (church candles). At the instance of the 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence I have been endeavouring to ascertain 
where the adulteration of Madras beeswax takes place. With the help of the head of 
one of the firms in Madras, I obtained samples ot beeswax from two collecting centres 
in Madras (Cuddapah and Renigunta) and from Madras. The beeswax on sale in 
Madras, it may be noted, usually comes from Calcutta. On analysis it was found that 
the first two samples were quite pure, and that the third was adulterated with 90 per 
cent of paraffin wax. It would appear therefore that the adulteration of beeswax is a 
regular business, and that Calcutta is the headquarters of the business. European 
export firms in Madras won’t touch beeswax. It gives them a bad name and this is an 
example of a valuable trade lost to India through a shortsighted policy of adulteration. 

Q. 102.—The possibilities of a hydro-electric scheme in connection with, the 
Periyar river were investigated in 1904 by Major A. J. deLotbiniere. His report was 
Favourable, and a scheme was submitted to the Government of India. But it was rejected 
>n the ground that in the worst year on record there was not enough water for a power 
scheme as well as irrigation. I believe that a scheme is under investigation for increasing 
the supply of water for irrigation, and that if the report on it is favourable, the question 
if a hydro-electric scheme will again be considered. Gauges have been placed in 
rarious rivers of the Presidency with a view to possible power schemes. Every possible 
scheme should of course be investigated. . 

Not®. —The oral evidence of Mr. Innes is confidential. 
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♦ Witness No. 21** 

l)i. F. Mabsdbn, Ph.D., M.Sc., Dyeing Expert to the Government of Madras. 

Whitten Evidence. 

I was.appointed by the Secretary of State to investigate and suggest to the Madras 
Government, what steps wereneoessary to improve the conditions in the dyeing industry 
a Madras. My instructions were to rqport upon — 

f how $he industry is carried on the present time ; 

a* it may be improved* 


Taehnioal aid. 
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My report was submitted in August 19X1, extzaoti from this are *p&m ■-£&% 
accompanying note, end I stated my conclusions as follows; — ‘ ' •' ; U- 

** It will be* gathered from the focegoitg that the development of 
industry in this Preiidofty is on the whole backward, and that, from the ^poverty 
and lack of education of thjp bulk of the people engaged in it, it is a matter ^ * 0 |ne 
difficulty to devise means whereby the conditions.of things might be improved, 

The people are content to meet immediate requirements only and making but, 
very small demands in the way of profits, are .able to dye at a very cheap rate. Tha 
quality of the work, however, is not equal to that produced upon similar materials 
in other countries or in the mills in India, and th8 dyer here is not in a position gene¬ 
rally to compete in any but his own local market. • 

The methods of business which prevail, especially in the handling and sale of* 
dye wares, do not bring the dyer into touch with the developments of modem tinctorial, 
practice, and his want of education prevents him from realising that products which 
were good enough in the past are no longer looked upon as suitable for many of 
the purposes for which they were formerly used and have been displaced by others with 
which better results can be obtained. 

It is hardly possible to expect that under present conditions this state of thing's 
will improve, and the direction in which development can best be looked foT is in an 
increase in the number of larger dyehouses controlled by men with capital at their- 
disposal and who possess technical and business knowledge. 

Seeing that there are people interested or likely to be interested in dyeing who- 
have capital at command, that business knowledge is rapidly acquired by intimate 
contact with an industry, but that technical knowledge can best be acquired after a 
preliminary training in a school or institute in which provision is made for the teaching 
of the necessary special subjects, I am of Whe^ opinion that Government could with 
advantage make provision to supply this technical instruction as being the most likely 
means of ensuring that the industry will develop upon lines suitable to Indian 
conditions.** 

I was further requested to discuss—• 

(1) the location of any school recommended; 

(2) from what classes of the community I expected to obtain students; 

(3) the general educational attainments to be expected of the students and the 
necessity or otherwise'’fbr general chemical work; 

(4) the character of the instruction to be given. 

Madura being the largest dyeing centre in the Presidency I suggested that the 
dyeing school and a tinctorial laboratory should be located there, especially as a scheme- 
was in hand for the development of a technical institute in the town. 

Prom a consideration of the general conditions prevailing it seemed to me advisable 
to restrict instijuction in the school to pupils who could ensure their subsequent employ¬ 
ment, i.e., to those connected with the textile industries and since improvements in the 
conditions were only to be expected from a raising of the standard of knowledge of 
the dye house ownerg the instruction would require to be of a technological ana not 
of an industrial character. The members of the dyeing community do not as a 
general rule pass beyond the elementary school but the Sourashtras (the large dyeing- 
community in Madura) maintain a high school and in- other centres there are dyers 
who have realised the value of a better education and it is only a matter of time I think 
before a suitable class of student is available. 

To give instruction of any value in dyeing some knowledge of general science- 
and chemistry is essential,, but this is a branch not yet well developed in the schools 
and before proceeding to any theoretical instruction in the principles of dyeing, most 
students, if not all, would require to be instructed in general science subjects. Pending- 
the completion of tfee Madura Technical Institute buildings I rented a small building; 
in Madura and fitted it up as well as possible to serve as my laboratory. In f 

held classes for two^ years to test the capacity of the class of student I had in view. 

I came to the conclusion that below the matriculation standard there was little hope- 
of a student being sufficiently well grounded to take advantage of. technical training, 
and I have outlined a course, which may be given when She Madura Institute 
completed to include general elemeMa; " ~ “ J ‘ - - - ■ 


completed to include general elemeMary science (especially chemistry) and the 
logy of textile fibres and dyeing, and hope to amplify thi* when the weti 


developed and is staffed to give instruction in mechanics, electricity, Steam end ether*' 
subjects. • „ - • i. 

... Tb» technical aid which in m; 

. ‘ ' 

. 
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Ulirarin dyeing, the use of eoda esh in place of fused wood ashes; the dyeing 
of ooir yam and palmyra fibre; the dyeing of silk with kamela powder stick lac, 
cochineal, etc., the boiling oif and dyeing of floss silk; the dyeing of mineral colours, 
etc-; $nd my opinion has been sought upon questions relating to the dyeing of Madras 
handkerchiefs, the dyeing of kha ki , the substitution of natural for synthetic dyestuffs; 
the valuation of kamela powder, safflower, etc., the dj8lbg power of various materials 
and the adulteration of certain products. I have also been called upon to deal with 
or report upon the supply of and distribution of dyestuffs, the use of a natural indigo 
paste, khaki dyeing as a jail industry, etc. 

My enquiries can hardly be dignified by the title researches as they have been 
conducted under difficulties as regards laboratory accommodation and have been 
more directed to the regulation of working processes and such factors as fall to the 
works chemist in an English dye-works. Except to the individual who was assisted it 
cannot be said that any benefit to the industry was noticeable. A Government expert, 
with proper facilities for dealing with this class of work is required, I think, as there 
are nc ether channels except the dyestuff agents, through which the dyer can get 
expert advice. But in this Presidency the loan of Government experts to private con¬ 
cerns is not a question which I think will arise. The mills have their own chemists and 
Btaff, and in country dye houses there is neither accommodation nor apparatus for 
experimental work to be done other than as a practical trial to illustrate some special 
point, and all the preliminary investigation for this would be done in the expert’s 
own laboratory. 

Should it. however arise that any firm be granted the wholetime service of a 
Government paid expert the question of publication of the results of his work would 
depend largely upon the nature of the enquiry and the conditions of his deputation. 
If the enquiry was one dealing with matters of general interest and the firm in question 
placed their premises and plant at disposal for assisting the enquiry the results should 
be free for publication. If however the problem to be solved was one incidental to their 
own special method of.working and of paramount interest to them, but for the solution 
of which they required this special assistance then I can imagine that they would 
struggle along as best they could rather than run the risk of disclosing matters upon 
which their competitors would be keen for information. 

In such a case if the deputation were sanctioned publication would not be in 
place. In case of free publication of results no charge need fall upon the firm, but 
where the right of publication is reserved the firm should be called upon to pay at 
least the full salary and allowances of the expert. 

In my opinion a demonstration factory in dyeing could not be worked satisfactorily 
except in direct competition with existing businesses. There are two types to be 
considered, either a fully equipped machine dyeing factory, which would be in com¬ 
petition" with the mills and would necessitate an equivalent organisation to ensure 
success, or a country dye house competing in the markets of the country dyer. This 
to be effective would have to work at lower rates than the country dyer, otherwise it 
would not appeal to him as worth imitating but to work at his rates would require his 
methods of business being followed and this I think could not be done successfully. 

I think it preferable in my case to fit up a small building (scheduled for erection 
with the weaving section, of the Madura Technical Institute) with country vats and water 
connections, and use this for demonstration purposes to dyers when there are points 
worth demonstrating on a larger scale than is possible in the laboratory. 

Note on the dyding industry in Madras. 

* 

Upon taking up my appointment as Dyeing Expert to the Madras Government, my 
first step was to obtain first hand knowledge of the conditions under which the dyeing 
industry in this Presidency was carried, on, and, after visiting a large number of 
centres, I submitted mv report to Government. 

2. The conclusion at which I had arrived was that the mills in which dyeing is 
carried on require no technical assistance from Government as they are under the 
control of people who know their business and possess competent technical staffs. The 
Indian dyer, however, is in a different position; he is, in the main, of little or no educa¬ 
tion,, highly suspicioffll of strangers, working in’a very small way, and dependent upon 
the*merchant who finances him; this remark applies especially to the large number of 
weavers who dye for themselves the coloured yarn they use in their work. 

3. In some places there are dyers of a better class, fairly educated and possessing 
capital which they employ in their business, but they are few and for between. 

■ 4. The* general attitude of the ordinary dyer is that he knows all there is to 
know about his *trade' and that an outsider can give him no assistance. This attitude 
has, in the case of those in a large way of business, been modified by their contact with 
< the re pr es e ntatives and agents of the German colour firms, who toured the country and 
* (demonstrated the use of tlfe dye* they wished tyjMl. Confidence being thus established. 
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the dyer has lee rued fnp then travellers how to use the imported nslilisll, htt 
he majority of cases it is only through the medium of a “ recipe " end not with any*.;. 
inderstandingof the nature of the materials or of the prooees. ' ^ / 


is but a fraction of thon actually made; each one may have its individual characteristics 
ts to shade and fastness but as regards its method, of dyeing it belongs to one or other 
3 f a few' classes the fundamental methods of dyeing which have been investigated, and 
the makers inform their customers as to the best and most economical process of dyeing 
sach individual. The western dyer knows that he cannot improve upon this method, 
which is based upon investigation by highly trained specialists, but many, if not most 
Indian dyers apparently cannot realise that the process given to them is as perfect as 
it is possible to make it, and proceed to make alterations and “ improvements ” and 
evolve what they term a secret process of their own; the only result is to increase the 
cost of dyeing or to impair the properties of the dye. 

6. In my report to Government in 1911 I wrote as follows upon the colour dyeing 
industry : — 

****** 

“ 6. The dyeing industry is widespread, but is more in evidence of course in the 
neighbourhood of weaving centres. The dyers do not as a class appear well to do, 
the general type of dyehouee being small and badly lighted (very often it is part of the 
dwelling house) and the plant and apparatus employed in the majority of 
cases is exceedingly simple. In the small dyehouses for oottbn, there is 
usually one round vessel (copper' of about 25 gallons capacity, set over a grate 
in which leaves, brushwood or wood may l>e burnt as a source of heat. The hanks of 
yarn are suspended upon sticks which rest upon the edges of the vessel and from time 
to time the yarn is turned during dyeing by inserting a thin stick in the bight of the 
hanks and altering the position on the supporting stick so that the yarn which was 
previously outside the liquor now becomes immersed. 

The preparation of the yam before dyeing is usually very simple and consists 
in steeping in cold water until thoroughly impregnated, the process often being acceler¬ 
ated bv ‘beating’, after which the excess of water is removed by wringing. Such 
a preliminary treatment is quite insufficient to remove the natural impurities of cotton 
and this is recognised in some of the better class dyehouses, where the yam is boiled 
out in a solution of carbonate of soda, which is far more efficacious than water alpne in 
removing the natural wax, colour and dirt. This preliminary boiling is of importance, 
as the more efficiently it is carried out, the clearer and more even are the shades 
subsequently dyed upon the yam. „ . . 

“A type of dye vessel whirb is well suited to the dyeing of small lots of yarn 
is in fairly general use and consists of a rectangular vessel, some 45 inches long, 24 
inches wide and 20 deep, set over a grate in brickwork and encased in cement. It is 
economical in space and permits, when not overloaded, of the yam being efficiently 
worked in the dye liquor. . . , ... . . 

“ q j n the dyehouses under European control, that is in the mills, jails, and 
the Basel Mission Factory at Cannanore, the conditions of course are adapted to the 
work to be done, but in Indian dyehouses it was only" in a few that the conditions and 
arrangements were at all suitable for handling any large bulk of material; . 

, “7. As was only to he expected, seeing that the dyeing industry 

here is so closely associated with that of weaving, it is chieffy in the 

form of yam in the hank that fibres are dyed, hut in Madras, Madura and other 

places, cloths are also dved in the piece, or printed, and ‘ reserve * effects are produced 
by knotting with thread the parts to he reserved (bandhana dyeing) or painting over with 
melted wax, and ‘ ombre ’ effects by clamping the doS» and immersing only a part 
of it in tli© dye liquor. • ' ’ 

«« The shades demanded and the dyestuffs used vary according_to the markets 

for which the material is inteqded and in towns quite close together t he d emand^ for 

the local trade may be very different. Iq. one centre visited, special stress .vma Jgjg- 
upon the colours being fast, whilst in an adjacent town the trade demanded b 
of shade, and fastness was apparently* of. little moment. The question of ******* 
hi largely one of degree and may he—and is—differently interpret 
♦* 8. The smallness of the scale upon which the n&hjori 
the absence of capital and the lack of knowledge irf th. P™mi 
treatment 'of fibres, make it a matter of iifiimiy 
progress, and to adqpt mqm mqdem and suitable 
to month with ns reserve of J * “ 

which may W*oSos*nfi'ifi plant or 
want of 
capita l h 
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iffi a dca»which might be in demand ia their immediate market, and in cam where aptaide 
competition had captured the market by supplying coloured ^arns more suited to the 
trader ** regards fastness, properties, etc., they were at a loss to know how to retrain 
their business. Their desires did not extend beyond “ recipes ” to assist them in carry¬ 
ing out the processes enfiployed in the production of the better article, but that they 
themselves could make trials and gain information, even from failure to obtain the 
results aimed at, appeared to be quite foreign to their trend of thought. “ Imitation ** 
without any attempt at * initiation * is evident in all that is done, the principles 
underlying treatment of fibres, and Teasons for the different methods employed in the 
application of different classes of dyestuffs are quite unknown, and as there is never 
any interchange of ideas between dyers, each one is dependent upon what he has 
been taught by his father (or other member of his family) or upon what he gathers 
from travellers anxious to push certain wares. The general idea for meeting competi¬ 
tion is not to improve the method or conditions of dyeing or the quality of the work, 
but consists rather in lowering the price, resorting to the use of inferior materials, or to 
methods of business which are still less to be commended. The lack of perception by 
purchasers of the difference between what is good and what is only poor value is respon¬ 
sible for cheapness being the deciding factor (and the question of quality becomes 
apparently but of minor importance) and it is little wonder that the quality of a lot o( 
the dyeing done in Indian dyehouses is poor, for the price's-paid in many districts do 
not permit of any but the lowest class work being supplied. 

** 9. A prevailing fault in the people engaged in the industrv is the assumption 
that the processes of dyeing are secrets. It is this idea which may be considered as 
largely responsible for the failure to progress; for without stimulus from outside 
or interchange of idea, stagnation is all that can be expected and in isolating himself 
in ordJer to preserve his * secrets ’ the dyer cut6 himself off from the only avenue for 
obtaining knowledge which was open to him. Each one seemed to think that his 
neighbour would learn something from him, but he failed to realise that it was possible 
for him to improve his own knowledge merely by the discussion of an everyday topic, 
and that fresh lights are thrown upon a subject and a stimulus given to ideas by casual 
conversation with people engaged in the same industry. In the majority of cases it 
_ins been with the greatest reluctance that any information with regard to the methods 
employed has been given to me, and very often inaccurate or misleading replies were 
received when the questions put could not be evaded. The more ignorant the dyer, 
the greater appeared to be his idea of the value of his knowledge, but in Madura and 
in other places where dyeing is carried on Tinder better conditions, little difficulty was 
experienced, and information as to the processes and the dyestuffs employed was freely 
given. 

“ 10. In plain dyeing it may be stated that there are no secrets, for the techno¬ 
logy of the textile fibres is well understood and the dyeing process with almost all 
dyestuffs is comparatively simple. The complicated processes which are met with in 
India and which were in general use when natural dyestuffs only were available are 
traceable in the main to the difficulty in obtaining the chemicals required for developing 


traceable in the main to th© difficulty in obtaining the chemicals required for developing 
or preparing the dyeware for dyeing. The variation in the recipes, or “ improvements ” 
by the dyer, were due to the variation in quality of the earths (dhobie’s earth, etc.), 
ashes (wood ashes, kelp) and other substances employed; with pure chemicals at com¬ 
mand, most of these intricacies disappear and any difficulty experienced in the dyeing 
with indigenous dyestuffs need only arise from the variable quality of the dyeware 
itself 

“ II. This question of the colouring power of the various natural dyewaree is 
important and with products „ obtained at different times or from different places the 
dyer never knows until he has dyed his shatle whether it is a 4 match * or whether he 
has not to repeat the operations with qfia^itities which, according to his judgment. 


the shade comes out too full, the dyer is often incapable of stripping the excess of colour 
without dam ag ing the material. » f . 

44 12. When visiting the various districts,' I made special enquiries as to the 
places where indigenous dyestuffs-Nvere sti# in use, but with the exception of indigo 
xi was only in isolated cases that the natural dyestuffs have withstood the competition of 
th^ imported artifiesBlf dyewares. In nla oes in* which a few years ago comparatively 
large, quantities of natural dye wares Vfiad been employed, there was no market for 
ifaeska., ibedopers preferring the powder products of j&e European colour firms. I did, 
md there see the operations with indigenous products being carried out, 

' oi : ‘ 1 * hfr* .<>>1 , dj Min who only recently had given them up, to take to the use of 

or mm »tiH in •**— 




Cutch (Acaci§ Catechu). 

Safflower (Cart ham us tinctorius). 

Sappan wopd fCaesalpiuia Sappan). 
Semburam bark (Ventilago Madraapatana). 
Man jit (Rubia cordifolia). 

Chay root (Oldenlandia umbellata). 

Nuna root (Morinda citrifolia). 

Sooranje (Morinda citrifolia). 

Indigo (Indigofera Tinctoria, I. Sumatrans). 
Eamela (Mallotus Philippinensis). 

Lac (Tachardia lacca). 

Jackwood (Artocarpus integrif olia). 


fC 15. The introduction of artificial dyestuffs can hardly be held alone responsible 
for the deterioration in the quality of Indian dyeing, for the same dyestuffs have been 
available all the world over and no one having any acquaintance with dyeing will 
deny that in Western countries the advancement in the art and practice was more 
■Fapid after t he g eneral adoption of these colours than before. 

“ 16. What has been lacking in the Madras Presidency so far as I can see is 
the capacity to take advantage of improvements. The earliest cheapest anilines are 
still more extensively employed here, whereas in other countries they have long been 
superseded by improved colours of much superior quality. Not only so, the methods 
employed often bear no resemblance to those recommended by the makers (and proved 
to be the best in practice), simply because these methods entail a little more trouble 
and expense, and it will necessitate a radical change in the attitude of the people 
engaged in the industry and the methods under which it is carried on before any 
appreciable improvement can be looked for.** 


and my summary included the following : — 

“ 2. In Europe the dyeing industry may be said to be in the hands of men of 
some education and substance, who manage the works from a business point of view but 
who are not of necessity ** expert dyers ”, although they are well versed in the princi¬ 
ples of dyeing, manipulation of fibres and other necessary details. The real dyeing is 
carried out under the supervision of the foreman dyer, who is responsible for the work 
done; he is expert in the handling of materials and in the matching of shades and 
usually has plenty of initiative, but being responsible for the quick delivery of work, 
up to the market standard, he iB chary of employing new methods and processes until 
compelled by the force of circumstances to do so. Once its Value is proved, however," 
lie adopts an idea and turns it to real practical use. The incentive to adopt new methods 
usually has to come from the management, which, knowing the nature of the competition 
to be met, the prices ruling in the market and the prices at which work must be turned 
■out to ensure a profit on the working, is in the best position te judge of the advisability 
of adopting new methods, plant or dyewares and in some branches of the trade the 
changes in the requirements are so rapid that it requires a keen intelligence and 
thorough knowledge of materials and processes to keep pace with them. 

“3. Such conditions do not hold here and in the dyeing industry in Madras the 
absence of trained business men with technical knowledge is very noticeable. The 
demand made upon dyers is in the main, I think, for a product identical with what haB 
been delivered in the past, but at a lower price if possible. The requirements as regards 
shade and fastness of colours remain practically stationary and new and improved dyes 
find slow, little or no recognition, simply because they are new and different from what 
has hitherto been used. 

” 4. The range of shades in use does not appear be great, but to what extent 
this is due to customs and beliefs, t-o the tastes of the people or to the difficulty experi¬ 
enced in the past in producing a wide range by means of the indigenous dyewares, I am 
not in .a position to say. Certain it is that I have not so far encountered in any 
country dyehouge a dyer who regularlv produced a varietv of tones by different com- 
binations of tbe same dyestuffs. The art- of rapict matching of any Shade or tone 
with dvestuffs suitable to the market .for which the material is intended is a prime 
necessity in a European dyer and he spends some years in qnite.a subordinate position 
-as assistant, gradually learning this part of his business from the head dyer to whom, 
as often as not, he has paid a substantial premium to initiate him into the trade. 

< * 6. The principles of colour matching ana apparently 'understood to only a 
limited extent bv the dyers in jhe .Madras Presidency, who limit themselves, each one 
to the shades*which have been in demand in his district for some time past and X 
have met with oases here where* dyers have rejected dyestuffs of the very highest class 
as regards fastness’ and general properties, because this shades were net i denti cal with 
those of a leas suitable dyestuff which they were using when, by the a dmixtu re of very; 
little of another colon®, it would have been impossible for the purchaser to have differenti¬ 
ated one from' the other except by the better behaviour of the new ooloUT in wea r . 
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, • • ?* U8e weights and measures is also absolutely necessary in modern 

dveing if shades are to be rapidly and accurately ..matched, for' the dyer must know 
.almost exactly the quantities of the various dye wares he requires for a given weight 
of material, if the shade is to be obtained at the first attempt, but in the Presidency 
here the range of shades in common use being limited, weights and scales and accurate 
measures are apparently very little used. 

y* Where, an industry is carried on on a large scale, with efficient management 
-and specialisation in the various details of production, the advantages of apparently 
lm P r< ? vemei1 ^ 8 are re **dily recognised, but we have in this Presidency to deal 
with very different conditions. The industry is, in general, in the hands of craftsmen, 
skilled in the application of materials with which long use has made them fam iliar but 
so deficient in knowledge of what lies outside their immediate environment that thev 
cannot appreciate the conditions holding in other places. Customs, beliefs, secretive¬ 
ness or suspicion, and isolation assist in the retention of old ideas and ways and what iB 
distinctly lacking is a knowledge of the principles upon which the operations carried out 
in dyeing are based. The technology of textile fibres, comprising the nature and 
methods of treatment of textile fibres, the nature and properties of the drugs and 
chemicals employed in the bleaching, dyeing and general improvement in the appear¬ 
ance of the fibres, the effects of and removal of impurities from water, and the properties 
of the large number of dyestuffs which •the dyer has at command, is practically quite 
unknown to the ordinary dyer here. There is no literature which would serve to increase 
his knowledge and the only assistance he has apparently had has come from the 
travellers and salesmen of the artificial colour works who, by means of recipes and 
practical demonstrations, have placed him in a position to use their products and have 

f iven him information, in an empirical way, with regard to problems connected with 
yeing. 

“8. The colour firms as a rule give instructions for the employment of their 
colours, which permit of the dyestuff being most economically and efficiently applied and 
these are usually closely followed, but the cases are numerous where variations have 
been attempted, or the instructions ignored and the powders dyed indiscriminately by 
the method affected by the dver in question with results which could not be considered 
satisfactory. I have met with dyestuffs which required no mordant, only the use of 
a little salt and alkali in the dyebath, being dyed with alum as though it were a 
mordant colour; on the otheT hand, basic dyestuffs which require for their fixation upon 
cotton a preliminary mordanting operation with tannic acid and a metallic salt, are 
regularly dyed without any other treatment than one with dhobies* earth, and it is no 
wonder that such dyeings, obtained by means diametrically opposed to those recom¬ 
mended for the colours in question, yield shades which are the reverse of fast. 

“9. A knowledge of chemistry,, of the behaviour of fibres towards various re¬ 
agents, and of the properties of different classes of dyestuffs, would assist the dyer 
to avoid the commoner faults, especially in dealing with the natural dyewares and 
products.* * 


** 13. There is a tendency noticeable in : some of the larger dyeinrr centres 
towards the erection of larger dyehouses by men with capital at disposal, but in many 
cases the courage might well be tempered with a little more discretion, for some of 
these gentlemen themselves have no knowledge of chemistry, practical dyeing, or the 
trade, and although it is in this direction that the best development of the industry 
may be accomplished, it is necessary for stability that those who direct Buch works 
should possess the necessary theoretical and practical knowledge to ensure that the 
work is economically and efficiently carried out. Should this trend continue, the 
conditions in the industry will be affected, as such places may be expected to work 
more economically in a steady inarket than the small dyehouses which are generally 
met with, and it would be advisable to prepare to meet the demand for education 
in matters appertaining to dyeing which the development is bound to create. 

« The problems which arise in the handling of bulk lots of material with the 
assistance of machinery, differ somewhat from those which are met with in dealing with 
small lots by hand, but all such problems can be dealt with by a man who has had the 
necessary technical trailing and understands the theory of the process which is being 
carried out. 


“14 I would suproat therefore that means be provided in the Presidency 
for giving this technioaf training, but would point out that it cannot, or should not. 
be eKDfccted that in a school or technical institute, however well equipped, mem can be 
trainedsothoroughly that immediately they leave the institution they are able to take 
a controlling p<£?«on in an -industrial concern, for, besides a knowledge of materials 
raooesses such a position demands an experience of business methods and conditions 
processes ^ obt *j ne a slowly and by direct contact . 

, ,4 * * * 
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7. What I them wrote has been borne out by later experience uui the demands mad** 

upon me by dyers have chiefly been for “ recipes ” with which to dye certain nwcisl 
colours in which t)ie dyer in question was unable to compete with what was already-' 
on the market. *• ^ 

8. The value of technical aid in * dyeing and weaving here is much restricted by 
the lack of variety in demand. There is a sameness in costume^and the materials used 
for clothing which is in distinct Contrast with what one experiences in other countries- 
where fancy" iir dress and domicile have freer play and fashion changes rapidly, bringing 
with its changes fresh requirements which art an incentive to the inventive faculties 
and give a rich reward to those who can first meet the demands. 

9. Practically the bulk of the requirements of India for coloured cloth could be« 

me ^. -i _* i__ j j» xi__ i i. j ik:. xi— £ -— 



which adequately replaces hand working whilst for all other stages mechanical aids- 
have been perfected and permit of a production with which hand labour could not 
compete. There is not the same necessity therefore for the wide technical knowledge 
of processes and machinery which is required elsewhere. 

10. Regarding the variety of cloths here in demand, turbans and body cloths,. 

I suppose, are the main ones and comparatively recently there are shirtings and cotton 
coatings coming into use. There is no variation in the market for the first two beyond 
that of texture, but with shirtings especially there is a wide variation in the finish 
demanded by the market. I would indicate by this example the wide difference in the 
requirements which have to be met in India and in Europe. Here they are simple, there 
they are complicated and the dyeing industry there is not concerned with colour alone,, 
and this on one class of material, but has to deal with questions of style and finish upon 
many varieties of cloth. A small idea of the extent of this variety may be gathered 
from the equipment found necessary in the mills in Bombay and Madras and when it is 
realised that this equipment is necessary for a limited market and even so requires to be 
controlled by specialists it will be evident that the dyeing industry in Europe is upon 
a different scale altogether to that which exists in India and that the technical knowl¬ 
edge required in dealing with the problems of Indian dyeing is not nearly so extensive 
as that which the industry elsewhere has accumulated. So long as the Indian industry 
remains almost entirely a hand industry, the requirements of the dyer will be met by 
improving his knowledge of materials and the technology of fibres, but no highly 
developed widespread industry demanding the same degree of technical knowledge as 
in Europe will arise in India until there is an increase in the standard of living of the 
general masB of the people accompanied by a widening of the demand as regards 
variety of material and treatment. T 

11. The difference between demands in India and Europe is undoubtedly due to 
climatic causes which are unalterable and, as I have tried_ to indicate, there is. a gulf 
between the modern machine dyeing industry which requires technical supervision at 
every stage anti the hand dyeing industry which only values technical knowledge when 
its application results in a lowering of the costs of production. 

12. My experience here has been that the advice upon real technical matters re¬ 
quested of me by dyers was often with regard to points which were of common general 
knowledge to western dyers and such as are dealt with in the literature on the subject. 
The lack of contact with any literature must have a stultifying effect, but this has been- 
minimized by the filtering through of western knowledge following, the introduction 
of the synthetic dyes and the contact with the sellers of these dyes. Technical Mia 
scientific aid of value to the Indian dver cannot be given except by a specialist with a 
verv wide experience, for whether it be on cotton, or silk (there is practically no wool 
dyeing in the Presidency) with alizarin, indigo, ordinary colours or mineral colours, 
when the dyer seeks advice it is as a practical man and the advice tendered must be* 

S ractical and not based upon theoretical knowledge only. The expert must get into 
irect touch with the workers, but this is a matter of difficulty and the simplest plan 
would be for him to have trained assistants, with a regular tour programm e, rep orting 
to him and, acooimpanied by them, his visits to dyers in need of hi» wooW bijr 

him in touch with requirements* But unt i l the general education of the ftwy 

improved, and the demands made upon thorn rise above the level at which they «a» 
be most efficiently ahd economically met by hand labour, ffie sphere of usefulness 
exp ert assistance in dyeing is.limited end assistance can best_ be• .JSB, 

directing the attention of workers to developments elsewhere and spreading* fcnowieaip*- 
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'■.^i-WSak report was submitted in August?— A. 1$ 4us called for very quickly. 

Q* And your conclusions in the report were based On the investigations made during 
those seven or eight monthsP—A. Yes. The opinion there expressed has been confirmed 
by later experience. 

Q. Whet research work did you do after that to check the value of vegetable 
■dyes?-— A. The nature ow natural dyes had been pretty well studied and their value pretty 
well appreciated before the war. 

, Qi After 1911 you continued this workP«^-*l. J was dyeing expert all the time in the 
presidency. 

Q. From 1911 what arrangements did you make to take up research work on vegetable 
dyes?— Jm. I did not thinly it was a question worth considering at the time—that is 
-considering the conditions of the dyeing industry. 

Q. You did not follow up your research work from 1911?— A. No. 

Q. Did you not think it might be possible, in view of the primitive methods that 
were adopted for using vegetable dyes, to improve either the dyes themselves or the 
method of treatment, by further research ?— A . I do not agree that the methods which 
are in use are so crude. • Alizarin dyeing is based upon the method which was evolved 
as far as we can gather, about 2,000 years ago. It is simply that our knowledge of the 
process upon which that method is based has improved. 

Q. You say that there is nothing for the dyer to learn in that way in India, nothing 
to improve his method P— A . It would improve slightly by his knowledge of the reasons 
for the selection of certain materials and processes being improved. But his method 
is largely based upon the question of profits and he would alter a method which is 
perfectly sound if he could cheapen it and produce his dye at a slightly cheaper rate. 

Q. You say that his methods are the result of long evolution and are practically 
perfect P — A. With the natural dyes. 

Q..And you could not improve Tipon them no matter what you did?— -A. No. They 
have been improved in the West a little bit with the aid of machinery and so on, but 
that is not research upon the natural dye itself.. 

Q. The colours obtained by these dyes were not satisfactory. Is that due to the 
colours themselves being imperfect, or is it due to the accompanying resin or anything 
•of that kind?— A. The question of shades is decided by the market demand and this 
is the only thing which decides what colours are produced. If there is a demand for a 
certain colour it will be produced and the demand in the past would no doubt be met by 
the colours. When the synthetic dyes began to come in, a demand was created and that 
-demand was not met by the natural dyes which had been used before. 

*" Q. Synthetic dyes were imported by the agents of the German colour firms and they 
toured throughout the country and demonstrated the use of these garish dyes and spoilt 
the taste of the people P— A. No. They provided dyes which permitted the people 
to satisfy their taste for brightness. 

Q. And* in this way they established confidence P— A. Yes. 

Q. And you think that what they did in that respect was in conformity with good 
taste?— A. I simply take the demands of the people as the requirement to be fulfilled. 

Q. The people required these bright shades and the colour works supplied them?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that it is hopeless to try and get them to change that taste now?— 
A . Quite, I think. 

Q. And you could not approach these bright colours with vegetable dyes P— A . It is 
all a question, of material and shade—the material to be dyed (being cotton, or wool or 
silk) and the shade to be obtained. 

Q. At present you could not do itP— A. With certain shades the matter is quite 
easy. Take cochineal. It has a beautiful shade upon silk and will meet all requirements. 
It is of no use for cotton but alizarin Upon cotton gives a shade with the ordinary 
method of great purity and brightness but requires a very expensive treatment to make 
it complete. 

Q. **Wheai synthetic indigo was on the market, the demand for natural indigo dimi¬ 
nished?— -A. There are to any other colotirs which compete with indigo. 

Indigo had to ggpffp way before synthetic indigo?— A. It is diminishing very 

-quickly. • # 

Q .*Do you think that further research work on indigo would save the situation?— 
A, Ufa. , Upon the chemical part of the-indigo question, I do not think research is 
By chemical pert I mean the dyeing part, the preparation of the dye for use 

0. {km tke of the indigo be improved upon?— A. If you can 

natural indigo Ighe large amount of accompanying non- 
sfffl'.'fftk brought more in conformity with what is required, 
‘ ~ -in^WJSft' -.to the dyer as to the 
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-A. I think ao- 


q_ You think that indigo can be improved by better agriculture P- 

1 8ay <y. ll ^rhere ^notbing^^'th^ prooeaa of manufacture that would help the in*go- 
industry?_ A. With the exception of putting it before dyers in a form in which they 

can dye it with very little trouble. . _ . , . _ 

Q. Do you know anything about the fermentation process which, is required for the- 
manufacture of indigo from the indigo plantP— A. Only from the general literature. 

1 have never made a special study of it. I have seerf'the literature in dyeing text-books. 

Q. How old is thatP— A. 190ft or 1906. . , , , , 

Q Do you remember what the fermentation process is likeP— A. That has only been 
settled quite recently. In fact, I may say that it is still an open question. The- 
ereneral idea was that it was a bacterial fermentation. 1 j * 

s Q. But does not research work in that direction open up quite a new Held of 
improving the process of manufacture?— A. It does distinctly. 

Q What makes you think that it is mainly an agricultural question P—A. Well, 
because it is carried out in connection with the agricultural side. I include the 
lion from the leaves in the agricultural side as it is carried out by the growers. My 
interest ^rom the dyeing poin B t of view begins from the point when it gets into the 

hands of^the dyer-t ^ ^ ^ other si a e P_A. I want the colour ready made. 

Q. You do not go further back with the researches?— A. JNo. 

O And that is why you have not token any interest in the vegetable dyes to produce 
ww dvVfrom theTameplant?— A. My reason is that each vegetable dye practically 
a • method of dveintr and each of these methods is a distinct separate 

”e if ;„ P : : c°ertafnsTadewith three different natural dye-stuffs you have 

to use thre^ separate methods of dyeing. The intermediate processcs are very tedious 

with the result that the expenses of dyeing increase and give him 

rallv turns to those dyes which can be dyed at one and the same time and give 

hi " ' S Q ad HSe°y e ou P ;r r :c1ic n ally given up your activities in dyeing her«P-A. I have been 

forced. then have been in general charge of paper pulp. 

the Department of Industries P— A. Yes, giving what assistance I can to the depart 

™ * Q You are in charge of a pencil ^”^“7 fto/of' WO rk and take up another line 
the ^Madras Government?^as & real line in which the matter can be assisted is by 

° f>5 Ev B e 8 r^hing n depe^s B upon that buildingP-A. Yes. It will be finished in about 
° ^“q. How long has it been in building?—A. Perhaps four years. There was difficulty 

as regards sit© and the scheme of working. , ..p a t ii av © a certain 

O You will have to get a certain amount of plant for it Y——A. 1 nave a oerrain 
stock of chemicals ready. I have got *11 then apparatus required from . 

Q. In Cawnpore there are a large number of young men who can be trmned in 
dyeing and they^uBe both the vegetable and mineral dyes. They wxe willing to go- 
3Tfong distances and they pay apparently good fees for them i tM ^ g wP° m Sy 
thmk there is any feeling of that sort in this presidency P—A. Yes. We manv 

demandjlBr instruction, but very often from people who, I do not think, will be able 

to not encourage them to receive instruction?—A 4 Yo. .. .. 

3 Bit# yen drae anything iu the *ayof training Indisnswhoknow the thing, 
so that they can gootit and act 1* demonstrators to the dyers m the 

area*f ewwh^'ar^alroady'tmined. They had already been trained m other mstitfitk*.- 
Q. Have they been doing good work?— A- ices- 
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Q- 1» ttime. no JndMing of nay- kind there in which this can .be donef“_ A. I did 

" Ub0rat0r7 - but with the ' eo^ition. there it i. qeit. 

Q. P om it xwrau« any lug« and gwft -equipment to teach young men the simple 
°^, like P — A . They knew the simple processes of dyeing. 

a. CJouM you improve upon them .in any way?— A. It is a very difficult question. 

Mt. A. Cfuzttenton. — Q. You came out in 1911 P— A. Yes. 

__ S- 2° department were you appointed in LondonP— A. I was scheduled at 

tot to the Department of Industries, to report myself to the Superintendent of Indus¬ 
trial Jsaucation. 

Q. Von are now in the Department of Industries?— A. Yes. 

Q‘ You have been allowed to undertake private practiceP— A. 
original agreement. 

Q. You are now in the department on a fixed pay?— A. Yes. 

Q‘ In this connection do vou think it is a matter of any very great advantage that 
experts ooming out here should enjoy that right of having private practiceP— A. I do 
not think it makes any difference. 

Q. Do you think that it would attract better men P— A. I do not think so. 

Q. Or do you think it will be of any material advantage to the man if he is allowed 
to engage in private practice like thisP— A. Certainly not in dyeing. I doubt very 
much whether the fees he would get in the shape of private practice would pay him at 
all. - 

Q. Coming to the question of vegetable^ dyes, is it not a fact that even under war 
conditions, the cost of preparing most of these vegetable dyes and using them suitably 
is so high as to make their use prohibitive?— A. That is not only the general opinion 
but the general result of experience. The men who have tried and used vegetable dyes 
before, tried to take up the use of roots again and found that even at the high prices 
at winch alizarin was selling, they could not produce their yams at the same rate with 
the vegetable dye-stuff as they could with alizarin. I may say with regard to the 
question of purifying the product, that the opinion I came to on the expense of pro- 
[ucin£ this so as to make the root comparable as regards purity of shade with the 
alizarin, is borne out by the attempts made in the north of India at Dehra Dun 
Research Institute where they came to the conclusion that the cost of producing such 
a purified material places it out of court for practical use. 

PnsBvdenit .— Q. Who made out the cost?— A. Dr. Purnam Singh. He weht into 
the whole question of cost. I gathered that from an interview which I saw in the 
“ Pioneer 99 at the time. 

What steps did you take to verify this report in the “ Pioneer ”?— A. I simply 
wrote to him and he confirmed that. 

Q. Did he give any detailed statement of costs?— A. No. He simply said that ho 
ed with my opinions and statements. 

Q. You do not know what experiments he made and on what sckie they were made P- 

A. No. 

Mr. A. Cfuatterton .— Q. It has been suggested that the experiments which you made 
at Bangalore were rather hurriedly made and that they were not made on a sufficiently 
large scale and in sufficient detail to allow of the definite conclusions to be drawn, which 
you have drawn, in regard to the future P— A: If I knew nothing about the subject and 
took up any investigation, I have no doubt that it would require to be an elaborate 
investigation. From my knowledge of the industry and the use of the materials, I can 
say that the matter is going to be a very very difficult pne to put dye on the market 
and it is just a question whether research upon that line is justified. If there was any 
hope <9f quantities being obtainable in sufficient amounts to keep the industry going and 
at prroOs which would permit of their economical use, then it would be quite feasible, 
hut Where you are met with the condition that you cannot get sufficient raw material 
it makes it a question Jjhether it is really worth while going on with it, and that is 
my e xpe ri en ce with regard to the only raw materials which are really used in this 
P tw a dewy. After See months I understood that about 5,000 pounds of roots were 
okaiftfe. ^zn town' in this Presidency would require about 5,000 tons a year and that 
was a matter, and other practical considerations also which would help me to a con- 
olniwtt. ^ 

-{& What is the conclusion, you came to in respect of one particular dye material 
whh&ymight he pbssibly obtained in large ^quantities, that is, lac, with regard to the 
goods La© gave a Shade at great trouble which was so thin as to 

.~e atkm efc ion • fsq dpt IWWnrdynr. it n s nice shade from the point of v i ew 

hwt wnio*paiie bovepink kftjpds is of no interest to ihe Indian . • r v ^ " 
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Q, In that pa rt i cul a r cue is it practicable to produce mjafek brighter shade* by 
using other mordantsP— A. The difficulty is that lac is never 'used upon cotton, whereas 
upon silk it gives a very good shade, and it is not a material which has any 'Value for 
ootton whatsoever. 

Q. But can you not produce a satisfactory result with certain mixtures P—4. It 
can only produce a very thin shade under whatever conditions it is dj^L 

Q- There is only one other point that 1 want to know. What is the 
between alizarin which is produced synthetically and the dyeing principle of madder P— 
A. Madder contains many dyeing principles, but the important and the principle 

is alizarin. 

Hon’ble Sir jF'cusulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. Bo you think*that three weavers 

are educated they will be unable to follow the instructions given by your department P—— 
4. I think it is almost unthinkable that there should be much improvement without 
better education. I would say not only literary education but education in common 
things. 

Q. But you want the education to be in English P— A. That is not necessary. I 
simply look upon education as a training as a widening of adaptability. 

Q. In paragraph 8 you say that colour firms went and gave instructions for the 
employment of their colours. Were these Gherman firms P — A. They Bent their experts 
all over the country. 

Q. Did they teach them how to work these colours with more economy P— A . In 
general they gave the best dyeing principles, and the Indian buyer very often, for the 
sake of showing that he had a special process of his own, would make, alterations, but 
the general result was deterioration or increase in cost. That is a very common 
experience. 

Q. He does not follow the instructions completelyP— A. No. 

Q. In one of your paragraphs you say that unless there is a big dyehouse the people 
will not be able to work economically. Is it soP— A. It all depends upon the condition 
of dyeing. If you want a high class dye at a cheap rate you can do that only when it 
is worked on a large scale. The condition under which the Indian dyer works is for 
cheapness and his product is commensurate with his method of working but it is not of 
good value, but being cheap it finds a market. 

Q. If there is less production the cost goes upP— A. Yes, and that, I think, may be 

g enerally taken, that the costs which aTe incurred upon a smaller production work out 
igher on the unit than those incurred on a bigger production. 

Q. On our side, these private dyers are able to compete with the big millsP— A. 
That is so here. In their own markets they compete very efficiently with mills. 

Q. Do they generally use natural indigo or the synthetic sortP — A. It is difficult to 
•ay with regard to the use of natural indigo, because it was grown in the district, and 
it never came to the market but went direct to the dyer, and it is difficult to say to 
what extent natural indigo was used. But it is certainly a fact that the amount of 
synthetic indigo coming in was increasing. 

Q r Are yon going to have a big dyehouse at MaduraP— A. I specified an experimental 
dyehouse, but seeing that the education I have foreshadowed was largely technological 
I was placing most reliance upon laboratories. 

Q. What class of students would you requireP— A. At first I would restrict instruc¬ 
tion to members of the dyeing class. 

Q. What about their education which you want first P— A. As I have pointed out, 
the Sourashtra community is maintaining a high school and I saw evidence in other 
towns that the ideas with regard to education were improving, and it was simply a 
- question of time before we had a class of men, who were engaged in dyeing, with suffi¬ 
cient education to reklly take advantage of instruction. 

• Q. But don’t you think that some of the people who have been educated in % 
colleges should be taken as your assistants' so that they can go about and show the 
various processes t6 the people in different places?— A. That would arise in time, but 
I should prefer a man with practical acquaintance of the business than one who had 
simply theoretical training,. That is what you* find with the dyers. They respect 
practical knowledge, and if you do not know as much as they know you are not of much 
use to them. * I differentiate between tf people who write in the Press ” and “ dyers.** y 
„ Q. You are very pessimistic and you say that the people do* not cue for 
and work. You say that there should be regular assistants touring in the " 

That'I thought Tf&s- the best way of getting at the actual dyeing trade. 

Q. Do you 5 a 
cloths are 


ly produce coloured cloth in Madras?— A. All yarn'woven. : ' OsSoured 
y all yarn dyed. The only method of bleoohM-^.jp i B^n a Vat-—' 
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Mt^pdjp g my oUaftBSy posing u * bleaching expert with the process I have shown him. 
It was the permanganate process, which is very suitable for high class goods. It is 
rather expensive however lor ordinary work. 

Hon’bl* Pandit M. M. Malavxya. — Q. Don’t you think that in view of what you say 


subject P- 
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Q. And also general information as to the progress which the dyeing industry has 
made, etc., to create that sort of interest, the lack of which you think is responsible 
for the want of improvement in this industry in IndiaP— A. The question did anse with 
regard to making certain •publications and was taken up again only just a short time 

ago- 

Q. Suppose you conveyed some information regarding the principles underlying the 
ar.t, that is, general information, and also particular instruction as regards certain 
processes and conditions?— A. To do that I have to refer to certain principles of 
chemist ry which are absolutely unknown to the people. 

Q. Would they not become known if you explained them in the vernacular and if 
you also sent out assistants to lecture to the weavers on the subject—would you not thus 
promote a knowledge of the art of dyeing much better than you could by having 
one Central InstituteP— A. That was a proposal which I had in view and which I have 
mentioned here, that is, having assistants going throughout the presidency. But to 
inculcate a real knowledge of the principles you cannot do that with men who have no 
grounding at all in general education, because you bring in and deal with things which 
are absolutely foreign to their minds, and of which they have no knowledge whatever. 

Q. I entirely agree with you as to the necessity of general -elementary education 
with a little knowledge of elementary science and chemistry, but pending the provision 
of that education, to deal with the grown up class of men who practise dyeing, I suggest 
to you that you might publish pamphlets such as I have indicated to you and have assist¬ 
ants going about the country to instruct the weavers in this trade P— A. I have been 
dealing more in the way of correspondence. When dyers apply to me or place their 
difficulties before me, I give them my advice. To publish a pamphlet in general, it 
might get into the hands of “ outside ** people and put them in the way of competing 
with those who have been employed in dyeing before. The industry is in most cases on 
such a small scale that men with very little knowledge will come in and it can only 
result in widening the competition with the men who are already engaged in the trade. 

Q. But in view of the general benefit that is likely to arise could you not disregard- 
that general competition P— A. No. The general benefit could best be met by trying 
to place the industry on a proper basis. 

Q. My suggestion is supplementary to your recommendation—to inculcate a better 
knowledge of the art in those whom you cannot expect to attract to the central institute P 
— A. The dyer in general is more an ordinary workman—a hand worker—and he can be 
reached only by recipes, and to enter into a discursive treatment in a pamphlet would 
be too much for him, and that is why we wanted to restrict the admissions to such 
persons as would be able to take real advantage of the instruction. 

Q. Does the British foreman dyer possess much elementary scientific knowledge?— 
A. No; many of them do. Many of them attend night schools and take up the question 
of chemistry but very seldom do^s the amount they learn permit of their solving the 
problems which arise in their work. He is simply a dyer, but is living with men who 
are engaged in all sorts of industrial occupations and his keenness is such that he ** reads ** 
He is different from those in India where the man has a very limited environment and 
outlook. Besides, the English dyer goes through a long apprenticeship. 

Q. Surely the work for which you have been particularly engaged could be better 
, promoted if time were devoted to the spread of a knowledge of the art than given, to 
other departments P — A. I desired to spread knowledge of what was done under proper 
conditions, which I thought would be of real value, and not as we are used to seeing so 
often, doin g something for the sake of doing something, with no value. 

Q. "Why do you want to restrict instruction in the dyeing school to pupils who could 
ensure their subsequent employment How many persons can say what fortune awaits 
ihemP*— A. I say “ unfcjl.*<? But for the present .there is no doubt that a man taking 
up dyeing cannot find^ employment except in the mills. 

#. But suppose a pupil goes to you to learn, is it necessary that you should be sure 
of what he is going to do in the future before you should agree to teach him. Is that 
not more Hie concern of his guardian?— A. The influence of the guardian seems to have 
little .Weight.. '. ' 

there any such restriction exercised in an English dyeing school P— A. No. 
ly do you want to introduce it here? — A. Because in an English school the 
i his eye* open, and the number of places in which he can find employ- 
-> indeed, but in India unless a man has been brought up among tad 
he oanxml hepe of finding employment as an assistant. 
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Q. Thd Govenuuml has opened many iutitetieni, many educational institutkaap 
which ere availed of by student* in large numbers, and many of them do not find 
employment after they have finished their education, but there is no r estriction on that 
soars imposed upon their admission into those institutions P — A. When a young man 
comes to mm and says, “ You advised me to do so and so, and now I find it has led see 
nowhere.'* I consider he would be justified in holding me resp onsib le. 

Q. Assuming he learns the art which he comes to you for and develops a taste for 
it, is he not likely to use it to his advantage P— A . If he has not got capital and has not 
got the business knowledge. 

Q. How do you know that he will not have the capital? He may find somebody 
willing to employ him. You cannot have any data to decide* whether a pupil who goes 
to you will have the capital to utilise the knowledge he may acquire, whether he will 
find any employment or notP It is a mere surmise that you can make?— A. Yea, with 
experience of actual happenings. 

Q. Do you know that this desire to restrict teaching in these arts to sons of artisans 
has led in more than one instance, in more than one province, to the schools not 
having been availed of by students in general P— A. I do not know that. 

Q. In the United Provinces we have had such a result, for instance in the weaving 
school at Benares where instruction was limited to sons of weavers. If that restriction 
were not applied, many more young men would probably have gone in to learn that 
tradeP— A. My restriction of what I consider connection with the trade is rather wider 
than that. I do not take the weaver only as a man interested in dyeing. The merchant 
is also interested in dyeing and therefore to me it has a much wider 'scope than that. 

I would admit anybody who has any connection with the dyeing trade, but I would cut 
out those whose tastes were purely literary. 4 

President. — Q. You want a staff to demonstrate for this dyeing school P— A. I have 
asked for an assistant chemist and an assistant for dyeing. 

Q. Are they being trainedP— A. I want only an assistant for dyeing. Assistants 
for teaching chemistry are available. 

Q. You do nothing in the way of sending out young men to the districts to teach 
dyeingP— A. I know where we can find men for that work as well. 

Hon* hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. You sav that the representatives of German 
colour firms have affected the tastes of the people, do you think that if you had assistants 
to go about and lecture on these subjects they would be able to change the tastes of the 
people in favour of indigenous dyesP— A. I do not think so. 

Q. In view of the large amount of raw materials and the cheap labour that you 
have, do you not think that if the dyeing material were made available at cheaper rates, 
you could encourage the manufacture of indigenous dyesP I am directing my mind to 
the nature of the dye-stuffs, to the indigenous dyes of the finer kind as compared with 
the aniline dyes. Don’t you think that if these indigenous dyes were made more easily 
available, in spite of their not being as cheap as aniline dyes, there would be » market 
for them owing to their superior qualityP— A. It is quite a mistaken idea that the 
indigenous dyes are superior to the synthetic dyes. 

Q. Are they not superior in the aesthetic senseP— A. Even the satisfaction of the 
•esthetic sense is a matter for the dyer. The consumer sets the demand and the dyer 

satisfies it. , _ , . 

Q. Have you noted that the old indigenous dyes still compare very favourably 
with the aniline dyes and are, in fact, better both in durability and effect on the sight r 
A. No. the natural dyes cannot stand either for shade or beauty or things of the kind. 

Q. Have you in your mind the dyes of some of the old carpets which you might 

have seen?_ A. I have not seen those carpets at the time of manufacture. Softening * 

might have taken place. I remember a lecture about eighteen months ago in,Amritsar 
where there was a debate on the question whether the natural dyes are far superior to the 
synthetic dyes, and the Chairman (Mr. Hill) said that his best carpets were mm da with 
synthetic dyes, although the natural dyes are cheaper, and thq special tjn&hgUc dyes 
ere more expensive, in their use. It is a Question of whai. the demand is, and for cheap 
wares cheap dyes are in place whilst' for nigh class goods dyes suitable to the xecguixe** 
meats are available. I saw the report in the “ Daily Dress. * 

Q- Have you been to the Basel Mission factory in CennnncsreP— A. I wen th«v» 

Q. What dyes do they useP— A. Anilines, or whet I call synt^SC. - - 
Mr'.C. B. Law. _ xQ-. Tom wy y on mre allowed to tolse mp pritoto jireotire pads 

4me eanr private -jwpettMi fea-jthe maUi* — A. X m y» ajOtoaeev 
' Q. -Why i*i» aot. pww' ti* to aead oat *penpa*»tio ; 





■ ^ ** not >**» JWMiWe before the warP— A. We wm hardly reedy far 

Than W-e lumped to bo »t woxk with the instructional Boherne apid this would »»»«> up 
M Ooabnai corollary. 4 

<2- What has hung up the construction of this building P— A* I think plans were 
•drawn up which were not found quite suitable after scrutiny. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. \Malav%ya. — Q. What assistants have you working under you? 
- A. I hove none at present. 

(?. Since you came you have nteves had any assistant working under youP— A. Only 
for a short time privately, a, man engaged by myself. 

. Q. Is there any Indian who is learning this art of dyeing?— A. Many. 

Q. Educated menP— A. Yes, with a good knowledge of the principles. 

Q. Educated here in IndiaP— A. Yes, as well as outside too. 

Q. -Don't you think that if you had some assistants like that under you they would 

f » about and spread a knowledge of the art of dyeing?— A. That is what I have in view, 
hat is part of my scheme. 

President. — Q. You have not been to Cawnpore to see the work that they have 
done?— A. I saw the Director of Industries, Cawnpore, but it is now nearly two years 
-ago. 

Q. You have not actually been there to see their results? — rA. No. 


Witness No. 21T. 

Mu. C. S. Ramachandean, Supervisor , Department of Industries, Madras. 

Whitten Evidence. 

It is often remarked that Indian money does not easily come forward for industrial 
-enterprises. It does not and cannot when the necessity and opportunity for it do 
not exist. India is a big agricultural country and it can command a good deal of 
wealth for industrial enterprises. I have had experience with the agricultural public. 
I had to deal with them in several districts of the Presidency and when cases arose for 
their agricultural improvement, I found that most of them were able to command 
money for investment on agricultural nlant. Looking at the phenominal installations 
of rice hulling plants in the Tanjore district and elsewhere, anybody could question 
the statement that Indian money is immobile and that India is too poor for industries.. 
When a proper case has been made out for promoting any new industry, there will not 
be the least difficulty to find money for it. No doubt the prevailing rate of interest 
in the money market is high (and it will be and is, so in all agricultural countries) 
ami this circumstance 'offers a certain amount of resistance for the money to flow in 
nil directions quite smoothly. But this hindrance cannot affect the savings of all 
cl as see of individuals and so any amount of money for promising enterprises can be 
found in India. There is much talk about the hoarded wealth of India by economists, 
and, whether there is hoarded wealth or not, there is enough potential wealth which 
can come forward for profitable concerns. The sure way to guide the wealth of India 
into any industry is to point out that there is profit in the industry and that it can be 
pursued in India. 

Q. 5 (1-2). —Money grants-in-aid bounties and subsidies will be futile for existing 
industries and -swill be justifiable as regards new industries not initiated by Govern¬ 
ment. In the former class of industries, such bounties or grants-in-aid will be throw¬ 
ing good money on a bad bargain in certain cases and m the latter, it will be a 
necessary incentive for private enterprise to make a persistent effort to come out success¬ 
ful in a new industry. 

(3) Guarantee of dividends by Government is absolutely unnecessary and will 
he baneful in its working. When the guarantee is there Government interference 
will be necessary to a certain extent and will get too complicated for management. 

(4) It is open to Government to grant loans bearing no interest for a period, 

limited to new industries, but when the industry begins to pay dividend the Government 
money should be eithcf erfithdrawn or should bear.ordinary rates of interest. As regards 
-existing industries loan* may be given by Government bearing interest for a short period 
wh«*Ta company is floated on sound lines but even then, the Government should .be 
v«Ady to withdraw when private money would get into the enterprise. In both cases, 
a* long as Government has its money in the enterprise, Government should be given a 
v» eoe*ra the control. * . _ ^ . _ _ _. . , '_ , . _ 

<51 In most case*, capital for industrial enterprises » drawn fr om merchants or 
v * Supplying machinerv on hire purchase System will not serve any useful 

II grve a very transitory relief unless the period is nothing short of^5 
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party to find the required money from other aotiroerand pay full. I ] 

similar transaction* when' I woe a supervisor in the Pumping? and Bo _ _ 

It was brought to me tbit if Government does not interfere,, at is open to the individual 
purchaser to bargain with the firms and obtain cheap. • This may be partially: true 
and it will be impossible for Government to completely satisfy individual purchasers of 
plant and machinery as regards prices, and Government takes the responsibility for 
prices when hirepurchase system is. in force. 

(6) Provision of part of share capital of companies is unnecessary except perhaps 
in new industries. JEven here when pioneering work is done exhaustively it will be- 
unnecessary that Government should take further steps by putting in capital of its own. 
unless the success of the industry is doubted to some extent. , 

It may happen that Government would like to give up. pioneering work at as¬ 
certain stage. It will be a stage when it pays but the Government would not have 
made good, the expenditure incurred in its investigation. If for certain causes Govern- 
ment wish' to sever its connection before it makes good the expenditure incurred, it 
may provide part of share capital and exert its further influence so that thd ultimate- 
fate of the industry may not be of a doubtful nature. 

(7) Provided that the products of the f actory are of a * tolerable and standard 
quality and provided that the price is on a par with the average of the previous 6 or' 
10 years (Government purchase rates) it is perfectly reasonable that Government should- 
guarantee purchase for a long period. Such guarantee will be a very good advertisement 
and will save the company from the trouble of finding an outlet for its finished articles. 
Indigenous articles of manufacture are likely to be thrown out on the ground that 
they are not up to the standard but when such rejections are made by Government the- 
decision should not be open to criticism. 

Q. 6.—When Government provides part of the share capital, there must be Govern¬ 
ment control vested with the Director of Industries. It should be open to the Director to 
enter into all details of the working and have as much right as any other Director of the 
company has. When there is Government money without interest, the influence of the 
Government should not go further than obtaining information as regards the stability 
of the concern with reference to the Government money involved. The Do cal Government 
concerned on the recommendation of the Director of Industries should decide when the 
money invested should be withdrawn. The Provincial Accountant-General and the- 
Director of Industries must be furnished with a balance sheet for each year so that they 
may know progress. 

Qs. 7-8.—I am undergoing experience in a Government pioneer factory and I may 
have to modify to some extent my existing opinions in the light of further experience. 
Pioneering work in India is beset with greater difficulties than in Europe or America 
for the reason that there are not in India established correlated industries which will 
help the solution of various minor questions that arise in promoting a particular- 
industry. It is believed that it will be a short time affair for pioneering. On the 
contrary it must take a long time when the country has not many large industrial 
concerns which are essential for easjT and quick growth of new industries. Any new 
industry is not expected to pay within anything like four or five years even in advanced 
countries like Europe while, in the case of India, it may take a little longer timt- 
and it should be the function of Government, when it pioneers a particular industry,, 
that it continues working it till it realises all the money spent on it. But if it see* 
clearly that it cannot within a reasonable time, it would do well to hand it over to » 
private company but keep active connection with it till it makes good profit for a 
number of years. 

In pioneer factories, there must be two sections or two forme of control, one dealing 
with the purely industrial side and another with the experimental side. Tbe two must be* 
kept separate as far as possible. 

Collecting data of costs of production when there is no provision, for supply of 
materials and when the labour is not trained to a tolerable extent will be premature. 
It will be necessary to work for several months before things assume a shape which 
will facilitate systematic production on a regular scale for soh&e months without » 
hitch'. If experts are to be appointed for pioneering, it must be determined if they 
would be helpful in solving all issues that arise as subsidiary* problems and if/ifestff 
would train a certain number of men that would cany on the industry in an efficient 
manner after about four or five years. It is _no good saying that time are notaxe** 
far industries in India and it appears to me that when there are men for other 
sums, there must be men for industries also. In the case of all pioneer? 
work must be carried out to a limit when commercial production is 
mercial production on regular lin<» must be carried for at leatft two «r three yeartfH 
there will be opportunity to overhaul the results o$ experiment* end - ‘ 

line for practical weak. 'fyh*n this definite line is reached — 
io be satisfactory on all pointsifes regard* price, quality 
-will- arise for wpdftqi? ******* 
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.. jg*Ww inotone. can b^oonrorted into permanent Government enterorieee whan 
Oo-roro men t hove to pnrchaae the materials of ma n ufacture in the open mariret 
J52SL ;? »pqw«"* bv all the provincial Governments will justify a 
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Government should oome forward to aid, without any limitation whatever in such 
industries as are specialised only in a few countries of the world. There are a .number 
<X materials of foreign (other than British or Indian) production which find a market 
an India and it will be up to Government to see if such articles can be produced 
locally This may to a certain excite the commercial public but such a complaint 
shou ld b e ignored. fc - 

^b©n Government experts are lent to private firms or companies that are running Teohnioti aid. 
an established industry the firms concerned should meet entirely the charges of the 

^iimav+ Hut 4-V.» »«^-r.c+c — J i: :n_ _. j *i ° 


for the individual company and Government should have the entire right over such 
results under certain workable conditions. If the expert has no claim on the result, 
it is doubtful if either Government or any private company will have the possible 
■advantage from an expert. Government may offer adequate bonus to the expert for 
■useful results in addition to his regular fee or salary. * • 

Qs. 19-20.—Government demonstration factories are unnecessary. To serve the Demonstration 


an view. The success or failure of any demonstration can then be judged easily as 
when it is a success, the factories concerned would adopt the system or method pro¬ 
pagated which is the aim of such demonstrations. Such demonstration results should 
be available ♦ for all factories and the individual factory chosen for demonstration 
purposes should not have any special advantage for having accommodated. 

Qs. 21-23.—The provision lor research in India cannot be made to meet all require- Besearoh abroad, 
ments in all directions for sometime, to come. Again as regards new industries, owing 
-to the prevailing local ignorance it should be necessary to provide for research in the 
United Kingdom or abroad, with reference to the specific direction in which closer 
knowledge is required to meet the local requirements. 

Q. 24.—The Science Congress may perhaps be able to meet in a way, but then 
there will be difficulty in making the industrialists refer their problems to the Congress, 

-and the Congress again to accept the onus of solving them. But if there is an Indus¬ 
trial Congress similar to the Science Congress, there will be an occasion for the several 
industrialists to come ih contact with each other and benefit by interchange of thought 
■and experience. » % 


seems to me that surveys may be required to make them useful for industrialists 
These surveys can be usefully made if the Forest or Geological Department would 
-collaborate wiA^an industrialist who, no matter if be is not an expert, can realise how 
such a survey could serfre his purpose. 

In any new industry labourers can be trained in their jobs and improved in their Training of i*bo*r 
-efficiency by affording sufficient raw materials to work with and employing large and 
supervision staff to put them in the way till*they get familiar with their work. 


stack as he comes out*of his apprenticeship. The industrial school training, on the 
either hand, involves f\6%tf>er training before a man is useful as a skilled labourer. In 
^ome 'factories or workshops, apprentices have an easy time of it but if they are 
"treated very much as other labourers, the result will be completely satisfactory. Un¬ 
fortunately many factories cannot afford to admit a large number of apprentices as these 
will waste materials and be a permanent halter round the neck of the factory, 
therefore a certain limitation for entertaining apprenticeships in. premier 
-fplitirfiis "Tn "nlrrfiitn ^T-- industrial schools will come in. . Now the men sent to 
industrial sehools lmve not got just the same opportunity of obtaining practical skill 


, <them>nra*t t* » factory-aide and «jhool 
maM fa*" fan, trainiO* of superior- labourer* who will 
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organisation. 


be exactly the »•«?**■■ wmmi& dh tain in a normal faotorj. There must be » body of" 
Highly slabbed urtisane whe must put the apprentices in the way. In this there will 
>© a oetjhil amniit 4/t waste during the initial stage but-as time advances and when the 
nan becomes more and more familiar with his work, there will be no room for reg ret , 
us he will be ^producing marketable goods. I do not dwell upon the marketing of these 
^OG^SSi thasyery largely defends upon individual cases. 

*rerioa of apprenticeship should not exceed three years and they must be paid from 
O&ar three or four znoafhp. according to the interest they take in their work and the 
useful work turned esrt bythom. 

If the industrial Jgghool is of the type proposed above, the Director of Industries will 
be the than to have control 'Us he will be the person who will know which craft requires 
attenfcMtodmd which not. 

, ^ Emploa t^ of factories in night schools learn their 3 R’s. which helps them to 
Oealise if they are properly paid and treated. In most cases the night school attendance 
» b»ly diversion or pastime for the men employed in factories and for this reason alone 
night schools npist be encouraged. 

^^ITear after year scholars are sent to Europe and America for studying industries 
with the idea that the young men after returning from abroad will be useful in promot¬ 
ing the particular industries in which they are trained. It stands to reason that 
tfapfla young men will be useful if not as first rate men as middlemen to carry on industries 
kereu If these are unfit, the system can be* abolished altogether with advantage to 
both the scholars and the Government. No doubt there are defects in the foreign 
scholarship system and it is desirable that this question is deeply considered as early 
as possible. It will be wise if the scholar sent to foreign countries has a tolerable 
grounding in the profession he takes up before he is sent abroad. He will be able to 
profit by such study, (1) as he would then have already acquired sufficient taste in his 
subject, (2j as he would be conversant with the limitation under which he must work 
in India, (3) as lie would know where the difficulties occur and how they are overcome 
in a place where the industry is run on established lines, and (4) as he would be 
mature enough to realise his responsibility and gather ripe knowledge during his stay. 
Moreover hiR usefulness after he returns from abroad must be definitely settled before 
being sent out. If this is not done, there is no good in sending such men. In some 
cases they have to spend a number of years before they find a job they can accept and 
when they do, they have half forgotten the subject. These are points' I have raised 
with the idea that the Commission will have to give its opinion about the present 
prevalent system adopted by Government for encouraging industries in India. 

In my opinion it will be desirable if Government would address the industrial 
concerns of the Presidency if they propose to recommend applications from their firms 
with a view to qualify their present managers or supervisors for studying the conditions 
and methods in other countries which will improve their knowledge. It will be the 
duty of Government to choose from among these, the men they think would satisfy 
for promoting a particular industry. These men should not be above 46 nor below 30. 

For industries assisted bj' Government in a direct manner, the technical man 
concerned should be given. the opportunity of studying foreign methods to broaden 
bis views and modify his methods wherever he is blundesing. 

Q. 66.—This is dealt with under Q. 63. 

Q. 67.—(1) Briefly told, the organisation required for the local Department of 
Industries will he proper technical and trade schools wherein skilled labourers and 
foremen can be trained. There are some under proposals, and these when completed 
will meet the reqnirements in a way. 

(2) Proper technical or scientific laboratory and staff for reaaomjk work when 
occasion arises. 

(3) Proper staff required for experiments taken in hand. 

(4) Organisation to investigate the condition of existing cottage industries and’ 

the opportunities for creating new ones. ' • 

Qs. 68-60.—An Advisory Board would be unnecessary if there is an able and 
sympathetic Director who will have a free administrative hand. A Director is necessary 
and- before lie takes up the place he must be conversant with . the conditions df the 
Province and its peoples. He must be capable of acting on his independent views and 
have administrative ability. • ... 

A business man is unnecessary as the deparftgnent must not concern itself. with 
business though it should conform to the ideas of business men. A business man carries 
with him the traditions of business and in the Department of Industries which* has 
quite a different function to discharge, he will be out of place. An expert again 
no* Use UUless the department is concerned with a group of correlated- indus tries , lOr 
tang as he continues in office. To my mind the best man for the place will be a nsWfcrr 
expert official having adequate administrative experience. * 

Q: 92 .—The various provincial departments may be linked w i t h an Imperial De¬ 
partment under a single head. An Imperial Department is necessary n| .wSIJ/'W 
useful in keeping a friendly eve on the activities of the various in. kaanssw: 




down u nh ealthy competition as regards industries* in avoiding uhtteoessary over- 
iapping by different provinces, and in giving line® of for^tW^eeveral provinces 

regard to the supply of materials, labour anctanaifcet. The Imperial- Department 
will be purely administrative. ; 

Q. 63*—Without going much into the past history-of “the departments. I may say T 
that there axe at present two departments, one under the control of the -JJ ires tor of 
Asrriculture and the other under the Director of Industrie^ Which are dirihlftsifnTinam"4 
with industries. ~ » 

. T ke former department concerns ‘itself with matters re la ti n g to tfi* aavicultaftaal ' 
industry and there is an Agricultural Engineer with an Assista^SpfRifeginee*'for edrnihis--*} 1 


... ^ * v --sup Hawii jmd. 

my experience tells <me that a supervisor in charge of the district!/ Gander th<*« 
Agricultural Engineer) must have good character and sound technical qualification*,/, 
if the work under his charge should increase and be at the same time efficient. The 
supervisors have to install agricultural plants for ryots and a good dfcal of tact mid " 
intelligence is necessary, to bring into existence profitable concerns and’reject unhe&rthy 
enterprises. The local Public vVorks Department can supply, if they mind, the right*" 
sort of men in case such men would be adequately paid. The amount or quantity 
of district staff can be considerably diminished by placing these men and the total v 
charge for the Government would be the same with much better results in the latter 


The Department of Industries concerns itself with all industrial matters and 

industrial education. The present work and staff of this department is as follows:_ 

There is a Leather Trades School which includes in its staff besides a Leetheir 
Expert or Principal (who is at present on military duty and whose place is filled up 
for the time being by an Indian who has studied the leather industry in England after 
a preliminary career in a local tannery) lecturers on chemistry, book-keeping, etc. 
The aim of the school is to train the sons of practical tanners in the advanced and 
scientific methods of leather manufacture. The school has just been started and it 
remains to be seen how the men interested in the industry are going to avail themselves 
of an institution of this kind. The leather industry is one of the chief industries of 
this Presidency and Government has done all it can to foster it. There is a weaving 
department consisting of two superintendents having for their duties the imparting of 
instruction among the weaver class about the advanced methpds of weaving with fly 
shuttle looms and advising generally on weaving as a cottage industry. A dyeing 
expert has been working at Madras for the last five years. His regular work, owing- 
to the delay in the construction of the technical institute at Madura, the chief dyeing 
centre of the Presidency, has not commenced. In the meantime he has dealt with 
the question of indigenous dyestuffs. He has been also put in charge of various 
special functions —preparing a syllabus for industrial schools, the Prxncipalship of 
the Leather Trades school, technical advice to the Punalur Paper Mills and the Madras 
Pencil Factory. His services are at present availed of in the general directions indi¬ 
cated above and he will probably take up his duties at Madura as soon as the building is 
completed. Analogous to the commercial museum of Calcutta, the department has 
organised a bureau of industrial information. The bureau is in charge of a superin¬ 
tendent and is intended to help enquirers on commercial and industrial matters. Includ¬ 
ing the Director the above forms more or less the present permanent staff of the 
department. 

The department has taken in hand the following problems which are of temporary 
interest:—(l)!iPhe bricks, (2) oils, (3) pencils, (4) paper and (6) glass. (1) and (2) are in 
charge of the Assistant Director who is a temporary hand in the department. (3) 
where I am working is at present in charge* of the dyeing expert, (4) is in charge of 
an engineer, and (5) is in charge of a sub-engineer of the Public Works Department. 
These concerns will be of a temporary nature and when their industrial aspects have 
been fully gone into, the case will arise whether or not successful private concerns 
can be started on the basis of the experiments conducted by the department. In these 
experimental factories there are two Public Works Department men of the permanent 
tmper subordinate establishment, Mr. Narayanamurthy on glass and myself on pencil!!, 
fnese are again only ^temporary so far as this department is concerned. The services 
of others are more or lesS of a temporary nature. 

The department is discharging another function. There are a few industrial 
schools scattered all over the Presidency having for their aims the teaching of artisans 
in^ th^ir crafts. These schools are aided by Government through the department. 
4_part from these aided institutions the Government technical institute at Madura 
las bean for the lpst few years training young men for oil engine driving and^ general 
Itting work. , These are schemes afoot for amplifying the usefulness of this institute 
mechanical engineering) and _ for including weaving and dyeing also. There are 
ichemes to be given effect ip in the City of Madras for trade and technical school# 
vith a view to meet the demand for men trained in their profession. 



As I am in no way connected with the administration of the department but y« 
one of the departmental staff I do not wish to express any views on the individual 
activities of the department and moreover as the Commission would otherwito obiaix 
opinions on these it is unnecessary for me to mention mine.* However, I raise a tern 
general points on general working of the department— 

(1) It is desirable that the department should concern itself with a limited 
group of related industries which will enable them to work efficiently in the light oi 
the knowledge and information gained. In dealing with any industry, there must 
be several issues to solve alid in dealing with a group of correlated industries there will 
be several common issues and their solution will considerably lighten the work in 
later enterprises. The natural resources of the locality qnd the conditions of the 
labour and market will dictate in favour of some and against others and so a definite 
programme can be fixed. 

(2) The man engaged by the Government on industrial experiments must have 
‘no lien on Government service and must be such as would willingly go with 

a private concern when the Government have made up a case for private management. 
This is one of the essential elements for success of any industry here. For all industries 
three class of men are required—(1) high grade scientists, (2) middlemen (supervisors or 
managers) and (3) labourers., As regards high grade scientists, they are worth any money 
provided*» proper use is made of them. Their work will be more or less of a leisurely kind 
so far as the industry is concerned. We have a number of them all over the Presidency. 
As regards middlemen they must be made out of the right sort as they do not exist. 
There wiy. be difficulty in making them as the right sort of men for industries find 
lucrative posts elsewhere under Government or become lawyers and doctors. It must 
therefore be one of the fundamental duties of the Department of Industries to produce 
alongside oM apy experimental factory two or three men capable of handling such 
industrial cono^ras. There is no good in promoting industries with no provision for 
management. (Vide Ans. Q. 67-70). 

.(3) Th the department itself, apart from the middelmen that are 
seen along v*ith the industry when it matures there must be someone conversant 
with the v^kastty so that he may be in a position to render initial advice when the 
department takes in hand a cognate enteiprise. But if the department has made up 
its mind not to touch any of the allied industries, there need not be any vestige of its 
past activities excepting the reports and results. So then the department need not have 
any permanent staff on industrial experiment. Young engineers of the local: College 
of Engineering can be attracted to such posts as has been done hitherto. But it is open 
for these men to find comfortable berths in the Public Work® Department, Local 
Boards and Municipalities, where the work will be comparatively light and less 
taxing. Men capable of assimilatin'* ideas and taking the initiative are what is wanted 
for industries and I am unable to touch upon any other resource for the class of men 
required for industries. 

(4) Industries generally can be classed as major and minor. By * minor in¬ 
dustries * is meant all those that do not require erection of plant and machinery and 
that can be pursued as cottage industries. The best organisation that is required in 
this case is an organisation to supply the workers with raw material and receive back 
the finished products at reasonable prices. It is true that there are not many organised 
cottage industries though India has been, from time immemorial, noted for its excellent 
cottage industries. It is very often pointed out in the press that cottage industries 
should be revived. In modern times, it is doubtful: if cottage industries will pay 
in all cases. The Department of Industries may examine individually every cottage 
industry in select places and advise if there is any ground for perpetuating a cottage 
industry in spite of the competition offered by modem machinery. M^^resumption is 
that it will be no longer possible for cottage industries to hold their own. 

However it may be worth investigating a little deeply to have a clear view about 
it. Except weaving the Department of Industries does not concern itself at present with 
cottage industries. Here aeain there are so many kinds, one kind of weaving may pay; 
another may not. Surely anybody will look to the Director to give an opinion as 
regards the commercial aspect of cottage industries as practised at present and if there 


----- . -—rge capital investment while “ minor ** industries 

do not. All that is required in the Tatter is a strong local organisation in successful 
cottage industries to prevent them from dying out. It is possible that some “ minor ” 
industries suffer for want of this organisation and the effort required is very small 
considering the benefit to be derived. o .i* 

J * Q*- 67-70.—If expert^ ai*e to be engaged for pioneering industries in India, 
is no good in having second. and third rate men. Men who will be called e_, 
in Europe or America should be procured. Such experts should be paid a very 1 
•alary and will be worth it. But I doubt if such sort of would be easily avail 

fpr service in India. These men should possess practical knowledge that is derived 
by long connection with any established and successful industry at heme. Inmany 



it mart be impossible to tempt the proper men for service in Indjs even 
very high salaries considering the human side of the question. To obviate this - 
practical difficulty I would sueerest a course that has been pursued in Madras by 
Messrs. Chatterton and Tfessler and with a certain amount of success. When any 
industry is started as- an experiment the local Department of Industries concerned 
can assign it to a fairly educated young man who will take interest in his work and 
will be ready and resourceful to attack the various issues that will arise in handling 
a new industry with a certain amount of confidence and optimism. In doing so, 
head of the department should be perfectly level headed and properly direct and 
control his work without permitting him to deviate from his field. In doing so, the 
various practical difficulties that spring up owing to the local conditions will get solved 
in a way and a practical basis for work can be established. The method .''f manufacture 
so established may vary in some particulars from what has been done elsewhere but 
the problem can be considered to have been solved so long as the industry promises to 
pay and so long as Government has done all it can. There is one peculiar benefit 
in this course. During the experimental stage, the man in charge becomes thoroughly 
conversant with all the processes and is familiar with all the aspects of the industry. The 
Government would not only have the thing solved but also have trained a staff to run 
the industry in an efficient manner. On the contrary if a good and willing foreign 
expert was employed the trouble will come in as to what should be the future of the 
industry when he goes away. To instance a practical case, the glass factory at Madras 
engaged two German experts who, so long as they were there, were producing very 
good glass but after they had left, nobody could do that. So then it should be«onsidered 
before experts aVe appointed as to the precise condition of the industry when experts 
appointed on very high salaries sever their connection. - " 

It will be unnecessary to hold a special whole-time expert for any incPhstry at t he 


cost of the Government as there will be no opportunity for such a man ijt India. When 
the time comes for it, this can be very well met at the cost of the condemns which will 

S rofit by it. If there is an Imperial expert staff a point for criticism j^r .ill arise from 
le industrial and commercial public that the Imperial expert staff is not equipped 
in all directions, and it will be a waste to engage, at present, a huge dlhff to cover 
all possible grounds. If there is no expert on glass, but only on paper, the glass., 
traders have room for complaining that the Government are benefiting only paper 
trading. The paper expert again cannot be doing useful work unless Government 
proposes to attach him entirely to a factory for a considerable period or better still 
his full capacity for service. And it is quite open to a factory to choose its own 

expert and Government aid will be unnecessary. But if he is not so engaged, his 
usefulness in his own country is marred with no compensating advantage here. 

To obviate these difficulties if the local Governments can have one or more labora¬ 
tories or institutions manned by scientists who will be able to help in a suitable manner 
the men who resort to such laboratories for doing research work, it will be easy for 
the local Department of Industries to command the convenience it requires to conduct 
small researches. In such laboratories, it will be impossible to include specialists 
unless the local Governments concerned pins itself to a grouo of co-related subjects 
which may take a very long period to complete. Otherwise it will suffice if one or 
two pure scientists: are employed. The local Director of Industries must have complete 
control of this laboratory. This system will more or less meet the immediate local 
requirements in a workable way. In course of time, such a laboratory can grow into 
increasing importance not on account of the initial establishment or equipment but purely 
from the amount and nature of work done at such a laboratory. Proper arrange¬ 
ments may be^made for recording and publishing the useful work done at such a 
laboratory. Such a laboratory can be constructed as exigencies demand and grow 
as time advances; it may ultimately develop into a technological institute. 

Q. 71.—I do not see that there is any present need for technological institutions Teohnologtoal 
at Madras and whqpt the case arises for one development may be made'in the directions Institution*, 
required. On the contrary if technological institutions are developed before the in¬ 
dustries that will be profited by them are bro ught into existence the institution may 
be subsequently found, to be unworkable. When the proper case for it arises, it may 
arise in a place whej^ its necessity is keenly felt and will be of an abiding nature. 

Such technological institutions, as they arise, may be part of a general scheme for the 
whole of India. " • 

Q. 72.—It follows from tho above that such an institute would work efficiently 
only when it deals with a limited group of correlated subjects. 

Q. 73 .—-Government initiative will be necessary and sufficient and control unneces- 
M&y. In my reply to Qa. 67-70 I have indicated the outline for a laboratory and a 
tech nological institute may be developed out of this groundwork. 
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that axe being gone into %y Government or private firms in India. 
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^;..77.—To render the method suggested in my reply to Q. 67-79 < 

trained Ideally who cannot be called an expert, should be sent abroad <w£ ^ _ _ 

' for at least a short period to improve his knowledge. Before -he is sent out arrangement 
must be made to enable him to visit the foreign industrial concerns which trill improve 
his existing knowledge about his industry. In many instances- it will be difficult to 
have full access owing to jealousy which is just and reasonable but yet it will be possible 
to enlarge his knowledge considerably. ' 

In sending out such a man, the Government should bear all his charges till his 
return in addition to his ordinary pay. Arrangement can be made by the Secretory 
of State as is at present done for State technical scholars while away from India. 

Qs. 78-79*. —I have found difficulty in obtaining books of Reference on technical and 
scientific subjects and there is not a proper library in Madras. It is desirable that 
the Director of Industries should own a complete library wherein recent^ editions on 
technical and scientific subjects are available for reference. In such a library books 
dealing with pure science need not come in as they will be available in other colleges 
and public libraries. * ... 

Qs. 82-83. —Very useful information is available from the publications of the Depart¬ 
ments of Statistics and Commercial Intelligence. If it is possible to locate 

the consumption of foreign imports and prepare statistics of local production 
with particulars, the information will give a full idea of local requirements 
and how they are met. Similarly in the case of our exports, we shall 

learn wh^e we are to look for a ready sale. Such information is available from 
the report on rail and sea borne trade but it will be admitted _ that .the publication 

is ^wanting in description of details and full particulars of the imports, exports, and 

'cohpumption. These journals may give fuller particulars having regard to the fact 
^h^t there is a good organisation to collect and publish. 

—If Government should establish or assist industrial journals either for 
general jar special industries, it would not be of much use to persons actively engaged 
unle^a Government had had opportunities of practically testing and verifying state- 
mentsT.made therein and unless Government aims at thoroughness. To instance a 
practical case, several species of timber were given out to our pencil factory as being 
£i)celv * or P©ncil making and some of them were found to be good enough in trying 
a sample piece; but when dealing with bulk samples, most of these had to be discarded. 
There are various considerations that will be looked into by an industrialist and if these 
have not been fully entered into the publication will be incomplete. So, in order that 
the industrial journals may help the industrialists, it is desirable to restrict the scope 
of the journal for particular industries in which the Government can confidently hope 
to supply good and useful information for the time being. 

Q. 86.—I do not think that dissemination of industrial information, in the various 
vernaculars will at all serve any useful purpose and I am of opinion that beyond 
serving as an advertisement for the departmental activities, the additional benefits 
derived will be altogether disproportionate. Dissemination of information in various 
vernaculars on agricultural matters will perhaps be of value among the agricultural 
public who may .not be able to read the [English language but such a step as regards 
industrial matters is of doubtful utility. 

Q • 87. —Special monographs on industrial subjects, as has been already pointed 
out against Q. 85, should have combined authorship—combining in them, theoretical 
and practical knowledge. Even good monographs beyond giving rough outlines will 
not materially help an industrialist whose conditions cannot, in most cases, be foreseen 
or realised by monogrnphists. The circumstances that will vitiate the usefulness of 
these monographs are want of thoroughness in the monographs themselves, and the 
varying conditions of labour, material machinery and market. Any monograph has 
got an educative value and it is desirable that Government should encourage publication 
of useful monographs by men who can be lpoked unon as competent men to deal with 
the subject. Care will have to be exercised that no unsound advice is given or unneces¬ 
sary or incomplete publication is permitted. The monographs should aim at complete¬ 
ness on the following heads: (1) technical knowledge, (2) materials, and (3) commercial 
aspect of raw materials and finished products. • „ 

Q. 88.—There must exist useful monographs in other European languages and 
English translations of the useful ones will perhaps in some cases save a certain amount 
of spade work. Their usefulness will of course be of a limited nature and so with 

g roper judgment, sound and really valuable publications can be made accessible to the 
Inglish reading public. 

It is a very deplorable state of things for the manufacturer and consumer; the* 
there is often a variation of 100 ^>er cent in prices at the* two extremes. This verv wide 
variation an many instances handicaps domestic industries. 'When pm article im 
manufactured in Germany for One anna and oostfe the consumer in India an^ a two the™ 
are various intermediary agencies and middlemen whose interests in perpetuating estab¬ 
lished imports from abroad offer a permanent check to any new enterprise^! t wiU 
be very difficult for Government to remove this difficulty but yet it would have 



it* portion if comparative calculation be published which will serve e* a nidi 
n»n nfcictnrer or trader as to bow far be can take any permanent foothold 
without fear of lorn. • 




wherein adulteration is possible or impurities may exist should be certified as regards ***Hfcy. ale.' 
-the extent of purity. Articles of food that will affect the consumer’s health should be 
penalised and others which carry harmless adulterants should be warned off. 

Collectors of the districts or the Jjocal Government alone should be competent to 
.grant certificates. They alone can competently deal with the inspecting staff who 
will pass goods for consumption. 

Q. 98.—I cannot say.1 have got any complaint as regards railway freights as I have **•***»*■• 

not yet come across any difficulties till now. But yet I may point out that the freight 
charges on wood for industrial purposes may be on a line with the ruling rates for 
fuel. There is reason for this. The cost of wood in both these cases is more or less 
the same, probably less in the case of wood for industrial purposes as these have no 
market locally and as additional freight will increase the revenue of the railway 


companies. . 

Q. 110.—(1) I am connected with the pencil factory and my first point is about 
wood, supply. This is one of the factors in determining the success of the industry. 

I cannot say that investigation as regards the proper Madras wood is yet fully settled 
though some are found to be suitable in a way. The difficulty so far felt comes in 
obtaining it in proper condition and time. I feel that this will be solved satisfactorily 
in course of time. In the interest of the industry I would suggest that to *ny private 
company that stbrts the enterprise Government should supply with suitable forest timber 
free of seigniorage for say five years and thereafter undertake not to charge anything above 
that done for cheapest timber. This concession need not be extended m favour of high 
class wood and I clo not think that any high class timber is available foir^muvenpx 0 
grade pencils. Similar concession should be granted for graphite mining. . "* 

(2) Considering that Government departments require large quantities foi* their 
■use in the various Provinces of India and that Government have control of the forests 


wherefrom timber for manufacture has to be derived on a commercial scale, it may 
be a proposition for the Imperial Government to set tip one Government factory which 
will cater purely for all the departments of Government in India. 

(3) A study of the methods adopted in Ceylon to refine graphite must be mad»- 
from a purely practical point of view. On making this study it must be seen if we 
can do refining with better advantage. 

(4) Considering that the industry is a complicated one, though to a casual 
observer it is simple, it is desirable that the Government should keep in view that the 
research work in connection with the industry is yet incomplete and should be 
carried on for some more time if the industry is to be based on sound commercial 
lines. I may suggest that even though the industry is handed over to private manage¬ 
ment in the near future Government should see that the investigations pending are 
not ignored. 

(5) Considering the importance of labour in the industry Government should 
so arrange matters when handing over to private management that the existing organisa¬ 
tion of skilled- labour is fully availed of. 

Q. 111.—In having had to deal with pencil manufacture, I had to know something 
of clays and having regard to the existence of China clay all over the Presidency it 
seems to be a likely problem for Madras to investigate the possibilities of a domestic 
pottery industry. I am not thoroughly familiar with all the resources though I know 
of some and, if a systematic investigation as regards quantity and quality leads to 
the erection of a few factories, much of the imported porcelain goods can be cheaply 
manufactured here. The potters of the Presidency are not familiar with the processes 
in making high class pottery and owing to the fact that the Government of Madras have 
in hand two important industries in pencil* and glass, they are in a very advantageous 
position to take ceramics as their another likely subject. Methods of manufacture and 
raw materials being in most cases similar, investigations made as regards pencil and 
glass will be helpful. ( 

' Qt. 112 ana 113.— =Cheap woods for industrial purposes is available in large quanti¬ 
ties in the forests Sf «the Presidency but for want of transport facilities and proper 
technical knowledge to deal with them their use in making pulp, paper, charcoal and 
Several valuable commercial organic comnounds is not made. I doubt if there is any 
definite statistical information as regards quality, quantit— and costs of assembling 
the produce of the forests with reference to the above industries. The produce of the 
forest# is not, to my knowledge availed of in these directions, primarily for want of 
expert knowledge and partly for lack of reliable statistical information necessary for 
yny industrial undertaking. It however may be generally presumed that the transit 
chargee are prohibitive as the railways except in a few places, do not pierce through the 
forests. Considering the large forest area, the staff at present employed for the 
a dminis tration of forests cafi hardly cope with the work they have in hand and it is 
impossible for the Forest Departments to do anything more than what they are doing 



at present unless additional staff is created. It will be up to this additional staff 
to Ihy proper roads inside the forest with reference to the produce to be exploited and 
to systematically investigate the forest products. 

Note. —Witness did not give oral evidence. 
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Witness No. ?18. 

Mr. N. Subeahmanya Ayyae, Weaving Assistant, Department of Industries, 

Madras. 

Written Evidence. 


Qs. 1 to 3.—My experience in this -direction is limited to one or two small eater- 
prises. In, the year 1908-09 a few gentlemen of Salem formed themselves into a syndicate 
and had almost completed negotiations for taking over from the now defunct Government 
weaving factory, the shawl industry that was demonstrated beyond doubt to be commer¬ 
cially successful. The required capital was readily forthcoming,* but before the business 
could be taken over, the syndicate insisted that, in order that the same satisfactory 
results might ensue after the transfer of the business, the Superintendent of the factory 
should continue his supervision for a sufficiently long period. To ensure his taking 
sufficient and genuine interest in his work, the syndicate thought that he should be 
asked to invest some of his own money in the business and that he should be allowed 
to accept extra remuneration. Als these conditions could not be fulfilled'the scheme fell 
through. It seems to me that for establishing small industries, the capital required 
can be easily had, provided the scheme has been shown to be sound and has secured 
cqpfidence, and provided also that skilled supervision is available. The promoter of 
the scheme will however be expected to show his faith in it by himself sinking some 
of his own money in the proposed concern. 

A company was also formed in Madras about the year 1905 called the ** Madras 
Chrome Leather Company ” to manufacture chrome leather and chrome leather goods. 
To my knowledge they found no difficulty in securing adequate capital, though the 
concern collapsed on account of other causes. 

- I am not familiar with the details of any large enterprises, but I venture to think 

that if Government should help an enterprise in some way, after satisfying themselves 
as to the soundness of the scheme, there would be no difficulty in Indian capital being- 
secured. 


Industrial enterprises are confined to towns or the vicinities of towns. The capital 
for large enterprises is generally foreign capital. The Indian capital for industrial 
enterprises comes mostly if not entirely from townspeople. The absence of capital from 
people in villages is in my opinion duo more to the poverty of the population than to 
lack of opportunities, ignorance or want of enterprising spirit. In order that the ben^ts 
of industrial enterprises may reach villages, long-term advances should be made to 
poor villagers by co-operative banks started for the purpose. In all industries encouraged 
by .Government, there must be proper supervision by them and the industries must be 
run on the principle that the profits pertaining to them should be shared by'the workmen 
also. 


Q. 6 . —Generally shaking, the form of Government -help depends on the merits of 
each case. In large enterprises, I am inclined to think, that the provision bv Government 
of part of the share capital of companies on the same basis as public subscriptions of 
capital and guaranteed Government purchase of products are the most effective. In 
cottage industries like the weaving industry, money grants for the purchase of improved 
appliances or the supplv of such appliances on easy terms of payment of cost are preferable' 
to other methods of help. Bounties and subsidies may not, in my opinoin, be conducive 
to the rapid growth of an industry. Loans may be granted but not without interest 
except in special cases. Guaranteed dividends for a limited period and supply of machi¬ 
nery* and plant on the hire purchase system are also useful in. the case of small 
industries. But when an industry is such that it has to combat the powerful.Competition 
of a well-established foreign import trade, all possible methods of help should be madn 
available, and no limitations should be placed on Government aid when a new enterprise- 
is intended to keep out foreign manufactures. 

"Whatever may be the method of help rendered by Government, I think it is 
essential that Government should have a general control over the accounts connected with 
the business. It is not desirable for Government to interfere with the actual manage* 
ment of the business; but where Government have taken shares, there may be a Gov¬ 
ernment director on the directorate whose powers should be the same as those of other 
directors. * 

Q. 7.—My experience pf the aluminium and chrome leather industries started by 
Government leads me to think that Government should pioneer hew industries. After 
consultation with technical experts, and on data carefully collected the Governments 
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<h onld e mbark on auoh mduatno. u promise to be commercially successful. After the 
h “* be “ demonstrated to be successful it should be handed over to- private 
" companies. Conversion of successful pioneering experiments into perms. 
nent enterprise is not at all desirable. or. ~ 

an £}&' sma ll society formed at Mambalam for oil pressing and the 

Oo-operative Weavers Union at Conjeeveram, 1 have not known any industrial 
cooperative societies. J 

I-OV K almost e ™ T ? i“4 UHtr y can be benefited by cooperative societies. 

J!or every industry, there ought to be societies for finance, for the purchase of raw 
matenals and for the sale of finished products. Co-operation among weavers is an 
immediate want, and in my opinion, it is the only means of uplifting the present condi- 
i 1 ^? 1 1 8^ nt we * ve ? s and of transferring to them the profits now taken away by 

middlemen. Th^ organisation of weavers* societies should, under the present conditions 
■of the community, include besides weavers, other persons that understand business. 

V- lo.-—Besides wny experience of the aluminium and chrome tanning industries 
I have had intimate acquaintance with the handloom industry of the Province for nearly 
years. The weaving industry has been considerably benefited by the investigations 
of the Weaving Department of the local Government. All over the Presidency, improved 
slays have been introduced, and in some of the coast districts north of Madras the 
fly shuttle has come to stay displacing the country loom altogether. To a smaller extent 
country-made dobbies have also come into use. The introduction of the improved slay 
has improved the economic condition of the weaving community, the earning power of 
the fly shuttle weaver having increased by about 33 per cent. The beneficial influences 
of the results of * investigation by the Madras Government have outgrown this province 
and have spread to other Presidencies. 

The loan of Government experts to private firms or companies should not be free 
•except it be to help infant industries. In my opinion no restrictions should be placed 
in the matter of the publication of the results of researches made by a Government paid 
expert while attached to a private business, but the party should be apprised of this 
condition beforehand. 


Oo-op#r*tiT» 

societies. 


Technical aid. 


Q. 19.—Peripatetic demonstration factories similar to the peripatetic weaving parties 
now working in the Presidency are, in my opinion, highly useful in the case of cottage 
industries, while central demonstration factories are necessary in the case of large 
industries. * B 

Q. 26.—The existing knowledge of the available resources of the country—agri¬ 
cultural, etc.,—should be supplemented by further surveys. The survey should consist 
of one or two officers belonging to the department concerned who are familiar with the 
country and a few men actually engaged in the business. It should be considered whether 
the materials collected during the survey would be helpful in developing an industry. 
On doubtful points, the opinion of experts should be taken. ° 

Qs. 30 tg 32.—Industrial exhibitions are primarily intended to'serve (1) as effective 
sale - agencies and ( 2 ) as agencies for educating the public more especiaJly the artisan 
classes. 

The present day exhibitions of which I have had some considerable experience, 
do not in . pay opinion fulfil either of the two objects satisfactorily. The enormous 
expenditure incurred in connection with these exhibitions is out of all proportion to the 
results that are Ordinarily obtainable. 

Of the value of exhibitions as the medium for sales I do not think much. I have 
heard constant complaints from merchants that the business they ar§ able to do at the 
exhibition is so very small and the risk they have to undergo is so heavy that one rarely 
thinks of repeating his visits. The highest ambition of a merchant is to obtain a medal 
for his goods for the sake of advertisement and having obtained it he no longer thinks 
of that exhibition. 

It seems to me that commercial emporia at convenient district centres will be a 
much "cheaper and more effective method of disposing of products. Emporia for all kinds 
of goods at district centres and one for high class goods from all over the Presidency in 
the Presidency town, will serve as efficient sale agencies. The weekly fairs held in certain 
■districts such as Cdimba^ore are practically commercial emporia and if such fairs should 
be better organized ^fcnjj kept under the management of Municipalities or Local Boards 
“they would answer the purpose admirably. Co-opferative distributive societies such as 
the Tfiplicane Co-operative Stores will be another effective means of disposal of finished 
goods. In this, case, the consumer and the producer are in an advantageous situation.. 
The .producer has the advantage of selling his goods for ready money without much 
intervention from the middlemen, and the consumer for whose benefit the society exists 
has the certainty of getting a good article for the price offered. 

Ah regards the second object of exhibitions, viz ; , 'the education of the craftsmen 
and the consequent improvement >>f the crafts, exhibitions as conducted at ^present are of 
little avail. No real workers attend the exhibition, poverty and other causes prevent 
them from leaving their homes for distant places, and no serious attempts are made 
to'persuade the men with monetary help to attend the exhibition.- In my opinion, an 
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exhibition without visitors from among the artisan communities fails in its purpose. 
It is the craftsmen that can obtain the ma xim u m benefit accruing from exhibitions. 
A number of articles of the same description but of varying degrees of workmanship 
are presented for comparison so that people in the respective lines of business may 
take notes and try to emulate their more skilled brethren. Such advantages of exhibi¬ 
tions are now denied to the real workmen. There is no doubt that exhibitions conducted 
on right lines will have considerable educative value. Annual exhibitions are unneces¬ 
sary and they may be held once in five years or so. _ 

Speaking of cottage industries, I should think that in the present ignorant condition 
of almost every class of artisans, a sort of itinerant exhibition will De productive of 
greater good than one held in any fixed locality. , . 

The exhibition should contain three different branches, one for the indigenous 
products of the province, one for those of other provinces of the coAitry and one for 
similar articles of foreign make. All exhibits should bear labels showing their cost 
and the places of their manufacture. Such shows serve to acquaint the men engaged 
in industries with what is being done in other provinces and in other countries. 

Qa 34 to 36.—Inter-provincial trade representatives are essential for various 
reasons*: the chief among them are (1) that they can help in arranging for the right sort 
of exhibits at exhibitions-, (2) that they can in time acquaint their own province with 
market prices of articles in other provinces and (3) that they can exploit new markets for 
the products of their own province. It often happens that when other provinces such as 
Bombay or Bengal want a Madras product usually exported to foreign countries, owing 
to absence of an organization or recognized representatives who can help in a regular 
interchange of accurate market news, the sudden outside demand unsettles the local 
market and makes it unsteady for a long time. 

Trade representative should be chosen from among men who are themselves directly 
concerned in the manufacture of Indian products. Chambers of Commerce and trade 
unions or guilds should be able to supply such men, but unfortunately such organization* 
are rare in our province. Trade unions at convenient centres are a real want. 

For the reasons above set forth, trade representatives in foreign countries arc 
equallv essential or even more so. The trade representatives should possess complete 
knowledge of the conditions of labour, market, and other requisites connected with » 
business, which obtain in India, and with that knowledge he should proceed to study 
the resources and markets in other countries and be of use in effectively guiding India 
in manufacturing and marketing suitable articles. Such people, it need hardly be 
said, considerably help in the country ascertaining the market prices of foreign articles, 
raw and manufactured, used in this land. In short, these representatives will be useful? 
in several ways in developing the trade and industry of the country. . ' - .... ... 

Q. 37._Government departments which use imported articles shotlld publish lists 

of those articles with prices freight and other charges being noted separately—and 
also exhibit them at commercial emporia, museums or exhibitions. 

q 39 __More banking facilities than are at present available shoiild be afforded 

for the marketing of indigenous products, more especially where the markets for suolr 
products are foreign. Take ground-nuts for instance; without» bank's help no bnsiness 
in that product is possible. Until a year or two ago, it would appear that certain 
banks in Madras and Pondicherry used to pay advances on goods warehoused with 
them At the present time, they do not advance money on the mere security of goods 
kept in their custody but wait till they have received from foreign banks advices 
of contracts The banking facilities at present available seem moreover to favour only 
big firms that export goods direct. Smaller merchants and ryots who are producers have 
got to look to Nattukkottai Chettis, who getting money from the abovesaid bank* 
fend the producers at much higher rates of interest. Any profit that the ryot may get 
bv the sale of his product is often swallowed up by the heavy interest that he has to pay 
on the loan taken. Improvements in the present banking arrangements must therefore 
be in the direction of helping smaller merchants and ryots. 

Existing banking agencies should have branches in important centres (where 
articles for export are produced, in order that they maj- help the .producers with advances 
of monev in times of necessity on the security of goods stocked in their warehouses. 
It seems to me that co-operative banks will be most helpful m this respect," for on the 
■eouritv of stock on hand they can advance ryots and small merchants sufficient money.and 
wait for repayment until the owner of the stock finds a favourable season for the sale of 
ooods subject to certain limitations regarding time. The existence of banks will 
the producer to avoid taking advances from the trading firms direct a* at present; 


arrangements can be made for ordinary banks that now finance Nattukkottai Chetti. 
andother money-tenders to divert their available sources toi lending oo-operativs 
„ is a n V other way, the co-operative banks that may be started for the. pur. 
^are fiSi^ed?W(ter day. will hale dawned for the ryot, end snmll merchant 




Thu *y*tern of fin a nci ng wili, Z am sure, go far to improve the present wretched 
condition of the ordinary working weaver who, in order to find the money for the day’s 
TO°d, has not infrequently to sell His manufactures at below thq ooet price. It must 
be the interest of Government to see that every able-bodied person gets work in the 
country and gets also adequate wages for his work. 

• Q- 44.—In the weaving industry of the province with which I am familiar, the Training of l*b 
Government s efforts to improve the condition of the hand-loom industry began with the 
establishment, in the year 1901-02, of a small experimental workshop in the School of 
Arts. With the removal of the plant to Salem in the year 190G, this was developed 
into a factory, and the factory was working successfully till about the beginning of the 
y ear 1 911 when it had to be abolished owing to Lord Morloy’s despatch. In 1913, an 
instructional weaving party was organized whose duty was to visit important weaving 
centres in the Presidency with improved appliances and acquaint the weavers with the 
advantages of those appliances. Whatever the methods adopted by Government, the 
object in general has been to introduce improved methods and appliances among the 
weaving community ; this introduction has no doubt resulted in improving the labourer’s 
efficiency generally. Staecial mention must be made in this connection of my experience 
of the work in the Salem factory of which I was Superintendent. It was the aim of 
the factory not merely to improve the labourer’s efficiency and skill, but also to improve 
his moral character. On account of poverty perhaps, the morality of the average weaver 
is of a very low standard. The honest efforts that I made in these directions were 
attended with disappointing results, and on a careful scrutiny, I found that various 
causes had contributed towards this poor result. Only the waifs and strays of the com¬ 
munity sought admission into the factory, while the better class of weavers who could 
earn their living were not attracted to it, firstly because, factory life is uncongenial 
to the weaver unaccustomed to regular habits out accustomed to work at capricious 
intervals, and secondly because he is a man without ambition. Those that joined 
the factory were, as expected, hopelessly incorrigible. 

My intimate acquaintance with weavers leads me to think that the first step to be 
taken to improve their efficiency is to create in them a spirit of ambition, a liking for 
better life and greater comforts. The weaver must realize the dignity of labour and 
understand the value of time. Until he reaches that stage, it will do difficult to bring 
home to his mind the advantages of improved methods and appliances. 

Education in a large sense of the term is a condition precedent to his advancement. 

The educative value of exhibitions in these directions is of considerable importance and 
should be noted. 

Factories are indeed a successful means of improving the labourer’s efficiencv and 
skill, and there the steps necessary to stimulate the men to do better and more efficient 
work such as the award of bonuses, extra wages, etc., are all possible. But as pointed out 
previously, .the factory is unsuited to Indian conditions in general and to those of the 
weaver in particular. 

In the case of the weaver, he must be redeemed from the bondage of the money-lender 
before any proposals can be entertained to improve his efficiency. I am inclined to 
think that co-operation is the only means of improving the condition of the weaver 
classes, "in fact of all artisan classes. But co-operative societies among weavers are 
difficult of accomplishment under present conditions, when almost every working weaver 
is indebted to the money-lender and when therefore efforts to start societies are either 
actively opposed or viewed with disfavour by capitalists. Whatever the difficulties may 
be, acme leheans should he devised to start a few pioneer societies. All the requisites for 
improving the efficiency of the weaver will result from co-operative associations. Co¬ 
operat i ve credit will bring about thrift and all its concomitant moral advantages 
by combining saving with credit. It would teach self-help, self-discipline and prudence 
which the weaver miserably lacks. Co-operative purchase would result in the cheapness 
of articles combined .with quality, and co-operative sales would relieve the individual 
weave* of the most difficult portion, of his work, viz., the disposal of his product, and 
Leave him free to attend to his maufacturing work. 

In the initial stages of co-operative organizations for weavers, outside help is indis¬ 
pensable, especially where the business and technical sides are concerned, 
f4$' 4V.—Industrial schools have trained a certain number of men in the use of Industrial and 
tel 1 appliances and have made them available for service under private employers. t * ohn4 °* 1 Whoole 
la mSh tbal schools, only the principles of working new appliances are taught. Fac- 
t s ri a s generally are essential to supplement the course of training in schools. Only in 
factories can the business or trade-side of an industry be learnt satisfactorily, and for 
tb$v f W Ujpo s e the factory may be owned by private bodies or may be attached to techni- 
cal «Mr oontral industrial schools. In other words, the school and the factory must 
the Tr. 
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Q. 50.—Industrial schools proper should be under the control of the Department 
of Industries. As the general education imparted in such schools should be of a special 
character so as to be useful to the craftsmen in their vocation, and aa thev need not neces¬ 
sarily conform to the rules of the Educational Code, the control of the Education Depart¬ 
ment would appear to be unnecessary. The craftsmen ordinarily do not pursue their 
education after a certain stage and the education that they receive in an industrial school 
is not, as in the case of ordinary boys, a stage in the ordinary course of general 
education. 

^Sinlal org&niBation. Q. 66.—There should be a Director of Industries with a Board of Advice. The 

Board should have no executive powers. It should consist of from 12 to 20 members 
half of whom should represent the industries and businesses in the districts. The Direc¬ 
tor of Industries should ordinarily abide by the advice of the majority of the Board, 
and should any difference arise between the Director and the Board in matters of 
importance the case should be referred to Government for final decision. The Director 
of Industries should be a man of business. 

Q. 62.—The results of the investigations and researches of one province should be 
made available for comparison with those of other provinces. I do not think that an 
Imperial Department iB at all necessary. 

Bocal Governments should have their own experts for industries such as the manu¬ 
facture of coal tar dyes, drugs, scents, essences for aerated waters; silk culture and the 
like; mathematical instruments, etc. * 

The experts should work under the Director of Industries and should generally 
be engaged for limited periods only. In cases where for special reasons the experts 
require to be permanently retained, it should be made a condition before confirmation 
that tlie expert should have actually demonstrated the commercial possibilities of the 
industry. 


Technological research institutes should not be allowed to develop as independent 
units but should be fitted into a general development^ scheme for the whole of India. 

As specialization is essential for the growth and progress of industries, only groups 
of related subjects should receive attention at technological schools. 

Courses of study in science subjects in Indian colleges should not he restricted 
to _ general principles alone but should extend to the practical application of those 
principles in the manufacture of marketable products such as soaps, candles, etc. In 
any demonstration factory that may be started by Government the professors engaged in 
making experiments connected with an industry should give practical demonstration 
of the commercial possibilities of the industry concerned. If this proposal should be 
carried out two research institutes would be ample for the whole of India. 
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Q. 77.—Government experts should be given leave and special allowances to study 
developments in industries in other countries, but the payment of such, allowance* 
should be deferred until after the usefulness and profitableness of the special studies 
have been tested. The help to supervisors, managers and technical experts of private 
firms should be in the direction or affording facilities for study, such as arrangements 
with well-known workshops and factories for their admitting the experts, etc., and 
giving them all help. 


useful portions of the journal should be arranged for the use of iihoee engaged in the 
industry thati'do not possess a knowledge of English. 

Q- 87.—Monograph, on special industries, especially in'the vernacular languages 
are really useful, but the information embodied in them should have been obtained 
first hand. Every statement, opinion or view expressed by the compiler of everv 
monograph should be based on actual facts and figures. These monographs should lie 
revised onoe in five or ten years as may be found convenient, In order that the y may¬ 
be of real help in organising or improving industries. Monographs written, an the 
strength of reports from District Officers are not of much value. ■ 

Q- 89.—Speaking of textile fabrics, it must be said that a distinct <t~-.Hr... it. i- 

perceptible m the quality of Indian manufactures for some time past. On ahtrirriiTTr 
various causes for which he alone cannot -be held responsible, the average wtevnrfifli 
has recourse to uncommercial practices which threaten to ruin the national'hxedihisi 


of a m w wfcr metallic threads as if they an of the right quality, the fanltr iirtuilrirk.ii 
M- the ruin uf the seversa breathes of the^weavina 
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Jail •ompatttion 


There can be no better agency to undertake this work than the caste papchaynts 
that.may still be found amongst every class of weavers; but they would require expert 
supervision. At the present time, such' institutions are unfortunately used only for 
settling social dispute® among ths members of the community.* But with organised 
such panohayats might be made useful agencies for reforms connected with their 

93.—Silk and woollen goods deserve particular mention as being oases where Misdmariptiesu 
misdescription is most common. It is not only Indian manufactures that are misdescribed 
but more often foreign manufactures, and the credulous public have no means of 
ascertaining where the deception is practised. A few actions of law will perhaps be 
wholesome in checking deceitful practices, and I am told that the, silk association of 
Great Britain and Ireland had to take such a step to restrain the misuse of the word silk. 

Q. 109.—Jails can, in my opinion, do a certain amount of good towards developing 
the industries they are engaged in, provided they do not undersell their products.' With 
favourable labour conditions, jails could manage to manufacture goods of the highest 
quality which would serve as samples for private persons to copy. I think that the 
central jail at Vellore has already done some good service to the cause of carpet weaving 
and is capable of doing even greater good. It might not perhaps be wrong to state 
that but for certain jails in India the carpet industry would have been in a much worse 
condition. 

Q. 110.—As regards the weaving industry in which I have been actively engaged, 

I have in previous paragraphs suggested certain lines on which the industry should be 
developed. I have laid special stress on the need for the education of weavers and the 
necessity for co-operative societies among them as powerful means of improving their 
efficiency. 

With_ regard to improved appliances in weaving, a careful examination of the com¬ 
parative merits of the different types of looms hitherto placed on the market has revealed 
the fact that the fly shuttle loom that has been adopted by us is' the best all round. For 
pattern work, the Jacquard machine has been found eminently suited, but it has not 
been long before the public and its cost is beyond the capacity of individual weavers. 

In course of time however, co-operatiVe efforts may, it is hoped, bring about a free 
adoption of this machine also. So far then as the actual weaving operations are 
concerned ^ J 1 '“ 
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weavers are 

have also proved satisfactory. The only question 

that which relates to the improvement in the preliminary process of sizing i 
cotton. The modem methods adopted in advanced countries have been tried i: 
but with little success. I believe that experiments should be continued not only with 
various kinds of appliances but also with different methods of size mixing, particularly 
with materials easily procurable in India. In carrying on such experiments, it must be 
borne in mind that the application of cheap and-labour-saving methods should in no 
wise interfere with the quality of the warp, for if they should, the reputation for 
durability which hand-woven cloths have long enjoyed would be lost altogether. Hand- 
loom products form only a portion of the total consumption in the country. The Indian 
power-loom industry should also be developed alongside of the hand industry. 

* In wool weaving, the carpet and shawl industries deserve special consideration. 

Shawl industry will be a new industry for Southern India and I append a copy of 
a 1 printed note on the^ subject which I contributed to the Journal “ Wealth of India.** 

“l?he carpet-wefcvzng industry in India was once a most flourishing industry largely o*rp»t-w*aviu*. 
patronized by Moghul Emperors. After their time, owing to lack of patronage the •- 

industry began to decline. J The London Exhibition of 1851 m which Indian carpets had 
been exhibited was however the means of creating a large foreigh market, thus giving a 
strong impetus to the ^industry. But this was only for a time, as undue competition 
and commercial rivalry in the business soon led to a deterioration in the quality of the 
product both in materials and In workmanship. The present position of the carpet 
induertiy in India can be summed up in the following words:—There is practically no 
demand in the country for the costly Indian carpet and the industry must depend for 
its existence entirely on foreign demand. Foreign countries want carpets of good 
qualities with natur&l^ dyes used in them at very cheap rates. The ignorant carpet 
Wea^NUr piifortunatehjP cannot do.any business without a host of middlemen. Between the 
consumer in a) foreign ’country and the actual worker in India, there are no less than five 
intermediaries. With low prices offered for finished products and increased rates demanded 
for raw materials, tshe carpet weaver finds his position more and more precarious and 
;is ovary day threatened with extinction. The first question that would suggest itself 
iaebnneetion with the possible resuscitation of the industry would be, whether with all 
attempt* »t improvement, it has any chances of survival in these days, when power- 
loom productions can be had at considerably cheaper rates and when* art and luxury 
iim eubordinateA to utility and economy. This artistic industry stands on the same 
of.pgptjngT m usic, and as t&Le^latter have 

! will g^^^mCT^trage^^^i for thesaLeof art at anyooetv 
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Sow ihen eta the carpet industry be res to red to its o rig ina l state and further dm- 
loped if possible P The first* requisite is a market for high grade carpets. Inthsorcwtireai 
ox suck a market, the Government must needs take, the lead by parduunng t'earttm' 
num ber of these products for the decoration of important public buildings and 
When the Government has shown this kind of encouragement, there can be no doubt 
but that the aristocracy will follow in their wake. A steadier and more resourceful 
market will however be the foreign market. By means of advertisements and the like* 
the trade representatives in the foreign countries,of whom mention has been made*!^ 
a previous paragraph can efficiently exploit the foreign market. In addition to adver¬ 
tising those articles that it has been the custom hitherto to produce, the representatives 
can ascertain the tastes of other countries and arrange for modifications being introduced 
in Indian productions accordingly. Having thus created a market, the famishing 
carpet weaver must be roused to action. The first thing to do will be to grant him 
loans on easy terms of repayment to enable him to free himself from the clutones of the 
money-lender and also to purchase good materials. 

Of the materials used in carpets, wool and dye stuffs are the most important. As 
regards wool, apart from the quality of South Indian wool being poor, the difficulty in 
procuring a sufficient quantity of it is becoming more and more acute. With the 
expansion of agricultural operations, the area of grazing grounds is diminishing, and no 
proper attention is raid to sheep-breeding. All. kinds of help such as the provision 
of pasture grounds and efforts to improve the breed should be rendered with a view, to 
make available a better quality of wool at a moderate cost. 

With regard to dye stuffs, it is well known that in the carpet business vegetable 
dyes are insisted on by purchasers. Facilities should therefore be afforded for the 
carpet weaver obtaining with ease the necessary dye stuffs and for his receiving a sound 
training in the use of these stuffs. 

With proper materials made available for work, with an unfettered ‘ discretion 
in the matter of design and colouring and with the prospect of a good price for his 
article, the Indian carpet weaver can at any time bring into play his artistic instincts 
which lay hidden for want of opportunities. 

Q. 112.—I now come to another class of textile industry, viz., the silk industry. 
The silk industry would mean either the production of silk yarn or the manufacture 
of silk yarn into fabrics. Both industries are important. The silk industry was 
once a powerful source of wealth to the country, but it has since gone backward. A 
careful study of the figures relating to exports and imports of silk ana silk goods and a 
close observation of tne silk-weaving industry, as it exists at present, lead me to the 
following conclusions regarding the present state of the industry in the country: — 

fl) The production of silk has considerably diminished. 

(2) The price of Indian silk in foreign markets has gone down. 

(3) The manufacture of articles such as gown pieces for export to Europe has 

ceased. 

(41 The manufacture of goods for the use of Indians has increased. 

(5) A very large quantity of foreign silk especially the Chinese variety has now 
come to be used in Indian manufactures. 


(6) Imports of silk goods for the use of Indians as well hs of Europeans and 
Eurasians have increased. A 

The marked decline in the industry has been attributed to various causes the c hi ef 


substitutes and (4) the competition of China and Japan. All these causes, it Will be 
seen, are remediable. The quality of cocoons can be improved and thd defective methods 
•L***™^ a r nd reeling may be set nght with the help of experts. The introduction of 
•ilk substitutes can be prevented by means of systematised action, if such an introduction 
be due to ignorance or fraud. The history of artificial silk since its introductio»4nto 
the market has proved beyond cavil that goods made of that material have established 
themselves quite independently of genuine silk. The world's demand for zeal silk has 
remained unabated and the price of it has been steadily grow i ng. Thfc case of fcfok 
KOOfls has a special significance in India where on account of religious and other causes, 
these goods have a peculiar attraction especially when made of indigenous silk. fi MfjiW f' 
te ihe question of competition, the improvements suggested above and a little nrriiais*- 
tion among the silk producers and manufacturers will surely* combat the evH. " 
tffeubt, owing largely to the ignorance of the Weaver and owing also to tba b^genuitv 
and systematised work of the Chinese and Japanese traders, the silk <*f ffirwo tim obuntriifc 
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ne*of manufacture should he devised; in fact, the {oodnotion of silk fibre end *he 
MplMin of it into fabric* help each, other. It has been said that with a regularly 
pgamsed start, In&jftygP eminently fitted ire every way for the production of silk, may be 
uade the largest silk producing oountry in the world, though "at present it occupies 
tie lowest rank among such countries. If the future predicated for it should coxae 
9 pass, India’s aim should be to utilise all her resources in the country. Not only 
tumid attempts be made to manufacture such of those articles as are now imported, but 
ew methods and means should be used for using up the raw material in the land, 
tower driven factories have been known to take no notice of small orders or of orders 
squiring special designs or constant changes in them. Hand looms for that reason 
tave still a place in the industrial world whatever the country of production may be. 

Pith the material produced in the country and under favourable conditions of labour, 
ndian hand looms may be profitably employed to make such articles as neckties, rib tons, 
mrtains, umbrella coverings and so forth. Recent experiments made by the department 
rith the Jacquard machines and swivel shuttles have revealed great possibilities in that 
bne of work. 

The manufacture of ^ gold thread on modern lines is deserving of introduction into Goldthread 
he country. The quantify of gold thread, especially the finer sorts, used in Indian manu- manofsefce— 
skctures is something enormous. The chief raw materials are Bilk and silver, the former 
rf which, as has been shown in a previous paragraph is essentially an Indian product, 
t has been found possible in India to reel the silk to the fineness required for finer 
orts of gold thread. The machinery required to make the thread, viz., the wire drawing 
aachine, the flattening machine, the threading machine and gilding machines are all 
available now for immediate work at Madras. 

The gold thread industry will be one new opening for the use of the Indian silk fibre- 

On account of the enormous resources of the country in oil seeds of various kinds it Oil pressing 
eems to me that the industry connected with the pressing of oil is peculiarly suited to indll **ry. 
mdia where labour conditions are favourable. The pressing of oil by means of up to 
bate machinery, the purifying of the same to make it edible and its conversion into 
rarious marketable products such as are now made in France can all be undertaken in 
India with advantage. The two factors necessary to make the industry successful are 
’1) good machinery and (2) expert assistance. The industrv if established will be a 
iource of wealth to the country, for not only will the manufacture of oil be carried on in 
he land, but also the refuse of the seeds or cakes as they are called, will be made 
available for use in the country as manure. Ground nut cake alone will be sufficient 
manure for a large area of wet land. _ e 

Q. 113.—The supply of various fibres available in the country such as coir, palmyra b*w product* 
Ibre, aloe, sannhemp, calatropis, and the like affords a very good case for investigation for invMtigatiox 
frith a view to their development. 

A scheme for the education of weaver boys on the following lines will, I consider, Kduoatlon of 
be satisfactory. A boy should be sent to school at the age of 7 and he should ordinarily weaver boy*, 
undergo a course of triuning for S years. The curriculum of study for weaver boys need 
not nect.es ii dy conform to the rules of the educational code applicable to ordinary schools. 

Hie important thing to be borne in mind is that an inculcation of ideasof moralitv that 
jrill be useful in business life is as necessary as any other phase of education or even more. 

Ibis object can be secured by arranging for lessons beino- given with the aid of moral 
stories. 

Coming to detail, I think that there should be three stages in the education of 
we aver, Ijeys. The first two stages will be in one school which may be called “ Weavers’ 

Elementary School ’*. The third stage in the students* career will be gone through in the 
industrial school. In the first stage which should last three years, that is, until the boy 
reaches hi* tenth year, no industrial education of any kind should be attempted. All 
that thabbeys must be expected to do during that period is to cultivate habits of attention 
and punctuality and to learn to observe things. In the second stage, which should last 
a year^ will begin industrial education hut it will be of an elementary character. Boys 
will be made to handle ordinary appliances and do it with care and neatness. The 
elementary schools must be provided with models of all appliances old and improved. The 
Gaannletioh of the elementary school course marks the completion of the necessary preli- 
nsunary education. This scheme would pres up nose that every large weaving centre should 
be provided with an momentary school in which weaving should form part of the 
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pattern work, with a view to become master weavers, should be afforded facilities for studj 
in the technical school. For the whole presidency one or two such technical schools will 1m 
sufficient. These schools will be the sources of supply of teachers who undertake thi 
education of weavers in industrial schools, and of supervisors or ma n agers of weaving 
factories. 

During the first three years of weaver, pupils' course no stipends need be paid, 
but during the succeeding two years as a sort of compensation to the parents, stipend! 
should be offered equivalent in amount to what the boy would earn if he worked al 
home. Roughly a stipend of Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 might be paid. In the advanced course of i 
weaver student, a stipend of Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 might be necessary but the student 
could be made to earn nearly the whole amount of his stipends. 

Admission into industrial or technical schools should not in my opinion be restricted 
to weaver caste boys. I have learnt from experience that a non-weaver can, by carefu 
attention and constant application, turn out to be even a better workman than one of s 
recognised weaver caste or profession. Men of education and means who want training 
'in view to their qualifying themselves as managers and supervisors should be charged fees 

Before proceeding to discuss the possibilities of establishing in India, an industry 
in shawl weaving we must consider two important points. The first is whether there n 
a sufficient demand for shawls in India to make the industry profitable and the second 
is whether, assuming that there is sufficient demand, facilities exist for getting in th< 
country the raw materials necessary for the manufacture; in other words, whether woo! 
yarn suitable for shawls is available and if not, whether satisfactory arrangements can b« 
made to make it in the future. 

As regards the first point, it must be remembered that India is a hof country and thal 
the necessity for warm clothing exists only in the hill stations and in the plains during 
cold weather. Kashmir which has long enjoyed a reputation for its shawls is a mount¬ 
ainous tract and as necessity creates industries, this place has been the seat of th« 
shawl industry from time immemorial Kashmir shawls, it is well known, are verj 
costly and can be thought of only by the aristocracy. What then do others do to proteci 
themselves from cold is the question. The lower classes of people have been satisfied witl 
coarse kumblies, the middle classes were using till very recently quilted cotton and 
ebupatiea , the former in "Upper India and the latter in the south and it was considered 
that, in addition to these articles beimr cheaper they were better protectors from cold than 
woollen apparel. We find, however, that of late the quantity of imported woollen goodi 
has considerably increased, shawls forming no small proportion of the imports. Evidently 
the increasing imports are due to a change in the fashion of the people, for which, *] 
think, the large influx of imported .German shawls is mainly.responsible. Anyhow, there 
exists, at present, a large demand for shawls. 

Coming to the second question, the wool used for the Kashmir shawls and called 
paahrrtina is a fine downy undercovering of the Kashmir goat which flourishes only ii 
select areas. That it is difficult to get peushmina. in large quantities for the manufacture oi 
shawls on a commercial scale there is no doubt, and the sheep’s wool that can be had all 
over the country is fit for nothing but kumblies. So then, the kAvfr material necessary 
for shawl weaving is at nresent not available in the country. And thu prospects of getting 
it in the future are not hopeful. Some years ago, an attetnpt was ma de in the sout£ 
of India to improve the local breed by importing merino rams from Australia and some 
bales of wool were actually exported to England which were pronounced to be very good 
for textile purposes, but the experimental sheep farm which had been placed under thi 
charge of a European Commissariat Officer had to be closed as it was found that it did 
not pay its own expenses. The conditions that exist at present are in no way better and 
the prospects of getting g°od results with a repetition of the experiment are at bed 
problematic. 

It is clear therefore that, to carry on the industry of shawl manufacture, vs should 
look to other Countries for the raw material, but this fact need not discourage $ny one, 
We have before us the example of Britain* and other great manufacturing co un tries oi 
the world depending on countries other than their own for the supply of raw materials.'' 

The question of raw material being thus disposed of, we shall proceed to consider, jh 
India possesses any special advantages to enable her to compete successfully with othoa 
countries in the matter of the manufacture of shawls. Labour is the only determining 
factor of importance and there is no doubt that labour is generally cheap in India, thougl 
unfortunately inefficient. The experiments that were conducted at the Government weav 
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article that men. successfully compete with the imported German shawl’. The material uaw 
for the experiment 'em obtained through one of the important European firms in Mjadrai 
in the form of oopeand spools. The duality of the woven shawl was pronounced 
by several firms engaged in the trade Sod the working expense# connec ted -with tb< 
manufacture were indeed aoemall thaithe buainess promised to^-yiald: a. ymy -gOod- pixS 
on the capital 'invee fa^L . Such wwetihexeenlta lif flip 




satiafactoiy results. Even so, it'would appear that the finished product sms 
seeU able to compete with the imported German shawl. The difference in the results sms 
mainly due to the fact that labour in Madras was dearer than in Salem. Indian labourers 
though constitutionally very negligent and immobile can be trusted to turn out good 
work under proper supervision, and experience has amply proved that it would pay in the 
long run to have efficient though costly supervision. One important item that should 
-always be borne in mind in determining the place of manufacture is the cheapness of 
lubour available in the place. With.proper supervision, labour can be made more 
t h a n it would otherwise be. 

w Year bv year, the cost of living becomes greater and labour consequently gets dearer. 
There can be no doubt that if an attempt were made now to produce shawm in Salem 
similar to those made in 1908-10, the working expenses would be greater than before, but 
it must be remembered that this circumstance is common all over the world and affects 
no one industry in particular. 

The manufacture of woollen goods has some special advantages over the manufacture 
-of cotton goods which make the Indian weaver’s work considerably easy. These advantages 
relate to the process of “ sizing ” which the wool yarn does not require but which is 
indispensable to the cotton yam and gives no small trouble to the Indian weaver. If the 
yam is got out in cops and spools, the former for warp and the latter for weft, all that 
requires to be done is to prepare warps to be put on the loom. It has often been pointed 
■out that the preliminary processes that the yarn should undergo before it is fit for weaving 
are even more important than weaving itself, as the facility for weaving and the quality 
-of the woven fabric largely depend on the satisfactory treatment the yarn receives, and 
when these preliminary processes, which, in India, would take considerable time, have 
been previously finished elsewhere, one can very well understand how easily the Indian 
weaver with his inherited skill and few wants can produce a cheat) and good article. In 
speaking of the experiments referred to above, mention must be made of the fact that the 
fiy shuttle was used to weave the shawls. An ordinary weaver earning between 4 tQ 6 
annas was easily able to produce in a day of 8 hours between 3£ to 5 yards, while a 
•clever weaver could intake nearly three shawls.. 

Labour conditions being favourable to the manufacture of shawls in the country, 
the next question to be considered is the source of supply of the raw material 
One would naturally think of the United Kingdom in this connection where 
woollen manufacture is the oldest branch of the textile industry and where 
the industry is spoken of as having ‘‘ long been the glory of England and 
the envy of other nations.” Native English wools are long stapled and are best adapted 
for the worsted industry for which England has long been noted. The home clip of wool 
is estimated at 130,009,000 lb., annually; of which 30,000,000 lb. are exported. Even 
"to-day wool forms the principal agricultural export of the United Kingdom. English 
wool will be quite good for shawls and it may, therefore, be got out for the purpose. 

Australia is another place from where wool of excellent qualitv can be had. In fact, 
it is the greatest wool-producing region in the world and furnishes half the world’s con¬ 
sumption. South Africa is another place. Australia and South Africa are the two 
principal countries that supply wool to the United Kingdom and it is estimated that the 
.two together supply annually, not less than 600,000,000 lb. We have already pointed 
-•out that,the mere supply of wool, as distinguished from woollen yarn, is no use for shawl 
manufacture in India and it would, therefore, be necessary to import woollen yarn, and 
if this can be done, the shawl industry may be started 1 on a firm basis and carried on 
^successfully. 

In speaking of wool and woollen yarn, I think it would be desirable to explain what 
'worsted means. The word “ worsted ” is derived from a village of that name m Norwich 
which is the leading centre of woollen manufactures. All long stapled wools are combed 
nnd them spun into what is called worsted yarn. Short stapled wools on the other hand 
are carded and are called woollen yarn in a restricted sense. 
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. Mr; A. Chatter ton You have been working on these industrial questions for 

'some very? considerable time. You refer to yodr experience in the aluminium and chrome 
leather industries. How did you first become connected with aluminium?— A. I was ap- 
sd office manager of the aluminium department. 

?.*Ahd as regards chrome leather P— A. I was put in charge of the busjfcess portion. 

[ later on you took up weaving?— A. Yes. 

STouhadiwr previous knowledge of weaving, or any practical experience of it 
m tWHSa'p*** in flfcaarge of it ?• — A. No. „ ' * 

i* since jrpu bhgan to work in the weaving branch ?—A . I began ha 
^ - 1 . .V ■' ■" *■_£ , * , , ; . f 

Salem Weaving .Factory P~<4. In 1906. 




Q. She Salem W«*ri^j Factory was dosed imdm &• 

A ' Whan?—A. .About September 1910. ''is -iS iWHSw .it 

Q. Some time later on, I understand you made a survey on “« ”•"*** **} 
connection with this weaving. Can you state briefly what wae the reeiUt or thj r > „ 
experiments that, hod been made in Madras and certain lndustrial^soho ols *» : f 

improvements into the hand-loom industry f —A. In many of the East Coaat 
number of fly-shuttles were brought into use as a result of the initiative work that/Qov- 


nomber of fly-shuttles were brought into use as a result or me ininarive worn WT* 

emrMnUii ? — 4 . I counted about six thousand at the time. ■ _ 

Q. Have you any knowledge now as to the extent to which it has spread r A. To- 
twice or thrice .the number. It would be about 20,1100. _ 

President. _ Q. About how many weavers are -there in the presidencyr A. I 

cannot say. .... 

Mr. A. Chatter ton. — Q. Tou have been going about the country with peripatetic 
Weaving parties. Have you met with any success through the agency of these parties r 
— •A* Yes. . , . . , 

Q. How many looms have been introduced in consequence r— A. About six to seven 

hundred. , , , , 

Q. In how many years?— A. In about four years, but during the last year there waft- 
very little work on account of the war. 

Q. On the East Coast you say that 20,000 fly-shuttle looms were introduced with 
comparatively little effort on the part of the department. Now you arc making very 
vigorous efforts in certain parts of the country and have been able to get six or sevens 
hundred looms in. Is there any particular reason why, in the one place, the work 

should be extremely successful, whilst in the other it is a matter of very small growth?- 

A. It is a matter of time. It will develop gradually; even there it developed gradually. 

Q. Is it a matter of the organisation of the trade at all which affects it?— A . That haa 
also got to do with it. 

Q. In what wayP— A. For instance in the Kambayam or Kaili trade there is an 
organisation on the East Coast districts for the disposal of manufactured goods and so the- 
weavers are able to get advances very easily, and work them off soon. 

Q. From whom do they get these advances? Is it from the merchants in Madras?— 

A. Yes, also from local agents. 

Q. You have a highly organised method of disposing of the articles that you manu¬ 
facture?— A. Yes. . 

Q. And that tends greatly to popularise any method to improve manufacture?— A. 

Yes. 

Q. Would you ascribe the success of the work of the department in that part of the 
country to the fact that there already exists a highly organised mercantile method 
of disposing of the products of manufacture?— A. I think each helped to develop the 
other. The organisation was better developed after the intioduction of the fly-shuttle. 

Q. Whilst with the peripatetic parties have you made any attempt to start ot- 
operative societies or introduce any kind of organisation P— A . I aid not stay sufficiently 
long in any place to attempt it. , „ j- 

Q, Have any local attempts been made?— A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Putting it in rupees, annas and pies, what do von suppose' the weaver gets 
through using these improved methods of working V — A. While an ordinary man gets- 
Us, 7-8-0 the fly-shuttle weaver wil get Re. 10 a month. 

- Q. Are you acquainted with the hand-loom weaving factories which were started 
some years ago. Are any of them now working successfullyl 1 — A. Hone; they have all 
dome to grief. 

Q. Why is thatP— A. Three or four causes can be given; want of skilled managers • 
who know the business; disunion among the management; but the greatest obstacle is the , 
labourer himself. A man who knows anything about fly-shuttles demands wages '.-oefc 
of proportion to his real worth. He takes advances and runs. away. The'men are unable (e 
control them, and there is no means of recovering. the ^money. If the employer flies;a- 
suit he will be spending extra money uselessly. ’ - * -V ! 

, Mr. C. B. Low. —Q. Axe-the weavers^already indebted ?—‘A. 

. Q. Haa their running away from those factories anything to do with tike -taottiat 
they *n indebted to somebody else?—4. Tea,.'same of them need to ronta.to ^eVo-ftjWri^-; 1 
ri.es taj ^ moneybut * >e ^° Jrg ' odflld work off .the advance iihy . 


|.They are doing .* luge bunnen, many of tbemP— A. I don’t know what is 
. ling after tbe mu. Before that they were doin g g ood work. - - 

Q. Why is it tint tire weaving factories on the Wort Coast are successful, and tihe 
Byehattle Industry on the Bast Coast likewise so, but in the middle part practically 
nothing is done?— A. On the West Coast the employes are all Indian Christians. They 
have been under obligation to some of these Missionaries. They are fed and clothed 
there, and the employers have control over the men, so they rarely ^nn away. 

President. — Q. They get elementary education?— A. Yes. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Besides the Basel Mission, there are a certain number cf 
private factories running^on exactly the same lines?— A. I don’t think; there may be 
tme or two. There was one that came to grief on the West Coast. 

Q. There were factories started in Madura, one of the largest weaving centres in the 
presidency. Do you 1 know why that large factory which was started for weaving bordered 
sloths came to grief, although there was plenty of capital behind it P— A. Mostly on 
account of labour difficulties. The workmen used to swindle gold thread, silk, etc., and 
After some years when the proprietors took stock they found that a large part of the 
itock was missing. 

Q. Are the weavers usually illiterate?— A. Yes. 

Q They suffer veiy badly from want of education?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know if attempts were made to introduce education among weavers some 
pears ago?— A. You recommended it, but I don’t know if it was put into effect. 

Q. There is a term which has been introduced of late years called the “ Master 
weaver ”, do you know what it means?— A. In other words they are foremen. 

Q. They are men who could be foremen P— A. Yes. 

Q. Is it likely that by training in special institutions, such as the one which is under 
erection at Madura, that this class of Master weaver, with a thoroughly good training, 
would be able to go into the weaving villages and introduce a kind of organisation among 
the weavers, without actually starting a factory which would be successful?— A. It is 
very doubtful. 

Q. Do you think if you put up a warping mill and gave out work to ihe vt avers in 
their own homes, that the weavers would work there?— A. I think the preliminary step 
should be to educate the weavers before they could receive any improved ideas. 

Q. Would the influence of the Bania, who has got the weaver more or less in his 
clutches, be so strong as to prevent any efforts towards that end?— A. Oh, yes; it will. * 

Q. If you are going to try and improve the whole of the weaving community, is it 
necessary that we should first establish something in the way of co-operative credit 
societies among them, so as to gradually get them into a better financial position P— A . 
Yes. 

Q. The second step is to educate them P— A. Yes. 

Q. And the third to provide these Master weavers with an organisation dealing with 
the technical and commercial side P— A. Yes. 

Hon'ble Sir R. N . Meokerjee. — Q. Who was the guiding spirit during the rapid 
development of the Madras weaving industry?— A. Mr. Chatterton. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Will you describe how a peripatetic demonstration party vorks; 
how it demonstrates the fly-shuttle loom?— A. The party consisting of the Superintendent 
and two or three maistries goes to certain villages with looms. They make a preliminary 
survey to find out which villages need help. Then they select a place where all these 
weavers are gathered. They put up a loom and then demonstrate it actually. 

* Q. How do you get the weavers to come and lookP— A. With the help of the revenue 
officials. We gather the men by means of tom-toms. Then we explain the object of the 
demonstration and then give actual demonstrations. 

Q. How many days do you stay in each village?— A. It depends upon how the 
villagers receive the. party and want to be benefited by the advice given. In vertain 
places it h^a taken weeks without any effect; in other places one day’s work has produced 
marvellous results. It all depends upon the men and the influence the Bania has in 
any particular village. , , 

Q. Is the influence of the Bania against the fly-shuttle loom?— A. Yes, they don’t 
want these individust/weaver® working under them to improve their position and get 
away from them. They want to keep them always in their grip. If they find these 
fellows earn a little more so as to be aide to purchase fly-shuttle looxfis themselves, they 
don't like it. 

Q. Do you know anything of the Conjeeveram Weaver’s SocietyP— A. I don’t know 
mudC about it. « • , 

Q.' Is it not the case that these Chetties who are very often superior weavers have 
men working for them in their housesP— A. Yes. 

“ on it?— A. Yes. 

__ei*BOuld not succeed?— -A. Because the ordinary weaver 
want to subject himself to any discipline. H» can 
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Q. How does the Chetti managedoes lie make them work ia hi* hptt»* •,, 

A. Nobody goee to the Chetti’s house; the Chetti gives advances and they woxkatiftO$«»- 
Q. What I asked was whether there was any of this class, the rich ^ we avers, ^ *»>' 
have several looms in their house operated by other weavers, or by paid labourr—-yd. 
That is very rarely done; generally each weaver is allowed to work in his own hams. 
The yarn is advanced and a week’s wages are also advanced. • • 

Q. But the Chetti has hold over the man who works in his own house, so that if the 
Chetti cast him off, he could not borrow from anyone else; is that so P — A . Yes. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. How long ha-gp you been engaged in this 
work of spreading weaving factories?— A. Nearly fifteen years. 

Q. Where did you learn the art yourself P — A. By constant*application. 

Q. You say, that these peripatetic weaving parties visit various parts of the country; 
besides yourself, is there anyone else going about with these parties P — A. Yes, there is 
one else. . . 

Q. How many districts do you visit in the year? — A. I visited about six districts 
in the course of three years. 

Q. And your assistant or colleague?— A. He was appointed .only last year; he has 
visited, I think, two districts. 

Q. Do you think there is need for more persons like you moving about the province, 
in order to meet the requirements of the whole presidency?— A. Yes, one or two assist¬ 
ants may help us; for instance they may be in a position to re-visit the place where a 
demonstration has been held and help with advice. As it is, we fire not in a position to 
go back to the villages once visited. . 

Q. Do you confine your attention to explaining tok them these matters about weaving, 
or do you also instruct them about the principles of co-operation P — A. I tell them the 
value of organisation. I go about preaching. Of course by illustrating certain specific 
caseis I tell them how beneficial it would be to organise themselves. 

Q. You say that much is needed in the way of co-operative societies to improve the 
condition of the people?— A. Yes. 

Q. You have no co-operative societies for these weavers?— A. No. 

Q. Except the union at Conjeeveram P — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you made any efforts to create such societies?— A. I thought it was the 
work of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

Q. About these itinerant exhibitions that you suggest do you want them in addition 
to these peripatetic societies P— A . As part of it. 

Q. What would you exhibit to them; what particular things; would you confine the 
exhibitions to matters relating to the weaving industry, or make it general P — A . I would 
have them with particular reference to the weaving industry. 

Q. Do you find the weavers coming cheerfully to watch your demonstrations?— A. 
Not for some time. They view it with suspicion at the beginning, because they think 
that as it is a Government weaving party, it must work with a view to eventually taxing 
them. r 

Q. When you take in particular young men to learn this art of weaving, have you to 
offer them any scholarship or awards?— A. At present we don’t; we simply demonstrate 
and go to the weaver’s house and take in all sorts of men, adults and others. 

Q. You say that the banking facilities at present available are only for big firms . 
that export goods direct?— A. Yes. 

Q. You suggest that better banking facilities, should be provided P— A. Yes. 

Q. What would you have; industrial banks especially which would offer loans On the^, 
security of building machinery and goods?— A. And stocks. With regard to weavers, 
banks on oo-operative principles; for other industrialists industrial banks. 

Q. Would you have one bank in the province with branches in industrial centres?— 

A. Yes. 

President. — Q. You have had no experience of banking?— A. No. 

Q. You don’t want these answers to be taken down seriously as your professional 
opinion.?— A. I have been asked these questions, so I answer. - ^ 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Do you gather the panchayata of these weav¬ 
ing communities wherever you go?— A. Yea, but they are of no help to me, because 
their help is sought by weavers only in .settling caste disputes? They don’t help them in 
their trade or business. - • 

Q., You suggest the establishment of industrial schools, and that factories should be 
attached to them in order to give practical training?— A. Yes. ■ 5 . ■ 

Q. From your experience do you think the artisan classes will be gradually drawn 
to these schools?— A. Y*». ■* ~ S \ r v>- 

<?. At what age do the boys of weavers begin to work at their homes f^-^. 9 ,Fxepa - 

ninth year. ’ - • *' * * ■, , 

Q. TTpto then, *t *ny **%, 33 * Saak tkay rigmia .b.rn»4.ta 

tionoian.* - - * .' ' . 










' S’ 3^*?*“** * ti P*“*» yon don't think they- would be -attracted P—A.. No. 

1 ' 5(' ".** ® TO *° tkeir poverty ? — A . Yes, mainly to their poverty. \ 

Q. With ward to the silk industry, you think that with the improvements you have 
ard ^ahtt^Mganieation, Indian silk will still be able to compete with China 

-A. To 


... ^ To wlmt do you ascribe the great popularity of China and Japan silkP- 

the evenness of the thread. 

^ tllink with better organisation you could produce the kind of thread required P 

r M?" doeathe Indian silk compare in point of durability with the JapaneseP—d. 

Indian silk is better. The Japanese silk available here is of the worst kind, and nobody 
hme goes m for Japanese silk. They use China silk. More than 76 per cent of the silk 
«ue4 hone is China Bilk. 

Q. The import of Japanese silk has increased generally?— A. I don’t think; at any 
. far , as ™ Madras Presidency is concerned, I can say with confidence that very 
little is in demand here, because they don’t get the good quality. 

- V* You Suggest that for the gold thread industry what is needed is the machinery to 
make the thread, and you think that the thing will be successful?— A. It may be tried.. 


interest 


Q. Do you think the capital will be subscribed for itP— A. If Government take an 
■est m it, I think the capital will be subscribed. 

Q- With regard to the oil-pressing industry also, you say that 

flflATV in mnlfO ilia in^noinw ownnoea^.l-- /n_3 __l • r V 


the two factors 


-- i paragraph. 

Q. Don’t you think that if the Department of Industries published information 
re ^ rd i n ^JS h ® possibilities of these industries, people would come forward to take them 
apP—A. That will do an immense amount of good; whether they will immediately come 
forward is a different question, but that will be very useful. 

Q- If the officers of Government made it a point to circulate information on these 
subjects, and showed their interest in the development of these industries, do you think 
that would lead to any great result?— A. Yes, and especially it must be done in the 
vernacular, by means of pamphlets and leaflets. 

Q.~ Why was the proposal to impart elementary instruction to the weavers’ boys not 
jarned out?— A. It is too much for me to say. 

Q. When was that proposal raadeP—A. That was made in 1912. 

Q. You have heard nothing more about it since thenP— A. I don’t thihk it was 
ipproved. 

. You think there is no hope of progress without that proposal being carried outP_ 

a... No hope. 


Hon'ble Sir Fazulbhoy Curritribhoy. 
fust trained these bovs who were —‘' 


mbhoy. — -Q. In one pa ragraph, you say that you have 
. . . waifs and strays. Where have these boys gone after 

learning in your school P—A. I think they must have gone to the several factories, one 
ly one. 

Q. Then these boys that you train up don’t go into the cottage industries them¬ 
selves P— A. Some of them do. 

^ Q. Do you know anything about the silk industry here; the handloom weavingP_ 

Q. Where is the silk imported from P—A. Mostly from China at present. 

Q. Ton say here, “ No doubt, owing largely to the ignorance of the weaver, and 
swing also to the ingenuity and systematised work of the Chinese and Japanese traders, 
he silk of these two countries possessing no better qualities -than those of the Indian 
'arietias but of considerably higher prices, often flood the Indian market.” ' Do you 
aio# the- whole thing, how it is going on, how it is brought in, etc. P— A. I have made 
inquiries. I know the Mysore variety. 

Q. What is the quantify of the Mysore variety?— A. It may be small. 

Q. Then if Mysore is not producing large quantities, and if they want a larger 
(uantity they have to buy outside?— A. Even the available quantity is not all taken up 
ocaMv. 

V- I suppose the.Chinese pays them much xnoreP—A. It is more costly in the 

lltatlikAtC). ^ 

<?. But it is more taken up by the people?— A. The Chinese variety is taken up- 
m aaa se w e have an even thread there. 

^?-And the Obinaee is also sold cheaper?—A. Yes, but the cheapness is only 

-A. Yes, in faot 90 per cent 


has always beem on the increase for some time P— 

' Used hero is Ohineeesilk. 

*sHfc %s a ffl nma .i i s td as My. increasing P— A'. Yes. 

.... ..-a- .v-w -7 goipg dqjvn oa-impppyingf-^A. 
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very little is used here. 

Q. Have you seen the Cawnpore Woollen Mill products?— A. Yes. 

Q. The shawls which you talk of are they not easily taken up here?— A. Our shawls 
had a better demand than those manufactured by the Cawnpore Woollen Mills. 

Q. Then you think this industry can be expanded here?— A. Oh, yes. 

President. — Q. Can you weave yourself?— A. Yes. # 

Q. Are you an expert at it; do you actually do the weaving.yourself?— A. If by an 
expert you mean a skilled weaver, I am not: I cannot turn out as much as an ordinary 
weaver, a professional weaver. 

Q. Can you help them out of their difficulties if you are not a skilled weaver your¬ 
self ?— A. Oh, yes; lean always set them right when they go wrong. 

Q. Don't you think it an advantage to be an expert weaver?* If you were don’t you 
think it would excite the weavers to better things?— A. If in India a man who is both 
an expert weaver and a skilled Superintendent could be found, it would be better no 
doubt. 


aid. 


•donation, 


WITNESS No. 219. 

Ms. H. Akantasubeahmanya Ayyar, Proprietor , South India Candle Works , 

Madras. 

Whitten Evidence. 

It is possible to get capital for any industry from the people, if they are made to 
understand that the management is in capable hands. The Government need not help 
any industry directly with capital. It is sufficient, if the Government buys for their 
own requirements, whenever available, the Indian made articles in preference to the 
imported ones, even though the Indian made articles are a little costlier for equal 
qualities. The Government may publish from time to time a list of articles required by 
them. . _ 

The Presidency Banks may be required to open industrial sections to advance 
money to industries on the lean of machinery or stock-in-trade on favourable terms, or 
separate industrial banks may be opened in important towns by the Government to 
serve the same purpose. But the money help for the industries should come from bank¬ 
ing agencies only and not from the Government direct. The Government help also 
should be strictly limited to industries started and managed by Indians with Indian 
capital; for those industries started by others with their own 1 capital aim at ptofit without 
any benefit to the Indians. 

Government may help industrialists to get technical experts from foreign countries 
through the Commercial Intelligence Department. If every industrial organization is 
provided with a competent expert, there will be no necessity for the Government to lend 
their experts. The Government should see that every Indian who is desirous of under¬ 
going industrial training abroad is admitted into the respective factories for training 
without trouble. 

Commercial museums may be established in all the provincial towns to bring closer 
the producers and the consumers. Industrial exhibitions also may be organised in all 
the important towns at least once a year and the merit of individual manufacture may 
be recognised by granting medals and certificates for excellence. ' 

Technological institutes, industrial schools and commercial colleges should be 
established in all important places and industrial education should be grven broadcast 
that the future, generation may have a liking and aptitude for industrial pursuits. 

The present system of education makes the youth of the country fit only for subardi- 
nate Government services and consequently the desire to enter Government service m 

born with them. This desire tor Government service in the youths should be - 

by a desire for independent commercial and industrial pursuits by i 1 ■ -**—■—•-** 
and commercial education. Then, and then only, is any de—- 
mk 'Indians and for the benefit of India poettbU, T Site 
. —a '^-mpuitory #o that tha general pybl™ 

^advancement to their country. 
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Mec h a ni cal CQgineermg colleges should aim more at practical works than theories. 

&vwry engineering college should he attached to biff workshop d where all kinds of 
practical gaining may be imparted to the students. The engineering colleges now have 
imdticftl work only in name and unless more attention is paid to the practical side also, 
he graduates tumped out from these institutions will not be of much practical use 
ither'to the country or to the Government. 

The existing railway tariff rates are a great bar to the advancement of industries. Beilwsy heigfefcu 
?he railway has introduced very low rates between places served by steamers. They may 
attend the same concession rates to the Indian manufactured articles and the raw 
aaterials used- in the manufacture thereof. The Railway Board in their administration 
eport for 1914-15 have ’expressed a pious wish to quote favourable rates for raw 
aaterials and their manufactures, which if carried out in practice will be of immense 
lelp in the development of indigenous industries. 


‘ Oral Evidence, 25th Jantjaey 1917. 

Mr, C. E. Low. — Q. What is the capital of your concern P— A. About Rs. 20,000 
Q. Is that your own money, or have you got it from the publicP— A. It is my own 
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J. When did you start these works?— A. In 1909. 

Q. How did you find out to make candles?— A. I had a man with me who had 
studied it in Japan. 

Q. You employed him?— A. Yes. 

Q. How did he go to Japan? Who sent him there? Did he get any scholarshipP— 
4. Yes. 

Q. Where from?— A. From some private persons. 

Q. Do you sell your candles at a profit?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you extended your business at all?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you sell your candles locally or in other parts of the presidency also?— A. 
In this presidency alone 

Q, Yo u do not sell in Ceylon P— A. No. 

Q. Which candles compete with your goods P— A . Goods from England 
Q. And from Japan?— A. No. 

1 Q. And you can sell as cheap or cheaper?— A. Cheaper. 

Q. What a^e they made of P— A. They are made of paraffin and stearine 
Q. You find it difficult to get stearine P— A . I do not get it now. 

Q. How many labourers do you employ P— A. About a dozen. 

Q. Did yon find that you made mistakes in the beginning?— A. I made mistakes 
Q. How long did you take to make the thing on a profitable basis?— A. About a 

year. 

Q. Do you make soap?— A. I am making for the last two years. 

Q. Where do you get soap stock?— A. I make soOp stock myself 

Hon'hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. You suggest that the presidency banks 
should open an industrial section to advance money to industries. If that is not done, 
would you have separate industrial banks?— A. Yes. 

Q. You say further that help to industries should come from banks and not from 
Government direct. Do you think that the public will subscribe to these industrial 
bonks if thte Government "does not show by its action that it supports the banks either 
by putting in a little money into the banks or guaranteeing interest ?— A . By industrial 
hank I mean that it should be started by Government. 

Q. Suppose the Government do«s not start the bank entirely with its own money 
would you then wish that the Government should give it its moral support and also its 
financial support to some extent?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that the public will then subscribe to the funds of the bank P— 

‘y eff ^ 

Q. ~£<SU suggest Hist the Government should see that every Indian who is desirous 
•of undergoing industrial training abroad is admitted into the suitable factories with¬ 
out trouble. Is not that more than the Government can ensure?— A. At present we 

Und it Very difficult to get admission into factories there, _ . 

• tjs WlMf lit ytttr ejSjtdrience in regard to this matter? Did'you go t* Japan ?— A. 

Q. Then you have no personal experience of what the difficulties are?— A. I have 

elementary education should be made free and oompulsory. 
at there should be come elementary science Added an to it and mas 
awfagv in-, order to develop a. bias •' tor industrial' pux^ritsf—A. Yd 
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Q. You want technological institutes, industrial schools and commercial colleges, 
to be established in suitable centres. Ho you think that such institutions will cr e a te 
a better knowledge of industries and industrial possibilities and a desire to imarmfb 
money in them?— A. A better knowledge and a longing for industrial pursuits. V" 

Q. Do you think that the desire for Government service will ljp really checked ff 
such institutions are established?— A. Yes. Some of them will be diverted to industrial 
pursuits. 

Q. Why do so many of our young men desire to enter Government service?—A. 
Because the education is such as to make them fit only for Government service. ’. 

Q. Do you think that if there were openings for other careers, our young 
would take advantage of them P — A . Certainly. 

Q. You say that the existing railway tariff rates are a great bar to the advancement- 
of industries. What do you suggest in the way of remedy?— A. Railways quote differ*, 
ent rates for places served by steamers. They are low rates. If such rates are allowed 
for Indian manufactured articles and the raw materials UBed' in their manufacture it 
would be very good. 

Q. You want an attitude of favourableness or friendliness towards Indian manu¬ 
factures similar to that adopted towards goods which are exported?— A. Candles 
imported at Bombay are brought to Madras, at a very cheap rate but I cannot sell mine 
at Bombay at such reduced rates even if I get offers. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the candles which are imported are earned by rail here 
at cheaper rates?— A. I do not mean candles, but for certain articles, they have got 
port-to-port rates from Madras to Calcutta, Bombay to Calcutta and Bombay to 
'Tuticonn and bo on. 

Q. They are brought by steamers?— A. By train. 

Q. Are you sure of the fact?!— A. Yes. They have got port-to-port railway rates. 

Q. These operate to the disadvantage of the indigenous manufactured goods P— -A, 

Yes. 

Q. What remedy do you suggest for that? Do you think that if the Govern m ent 
managed all these railways this would be remedied.— A. The greater portion of the 
railways belongs to the Government. 

TIovChle Szr R. N. Mo^ok&rjee. — Q. You found all the capital for your industry P-^— 
A Yes. 

Q You are against Government giving any financial assistance to any industry P— 

'A. Yob. 

Q. You are not willing that members who are less fortunate than you are should 1 
get Government financial help?— A. I am afraid of too much interference. If Govern¬ 
ment invest their capital in that way they will interfere in business also. 

Q. If other people want money you think that Government should not give assist¬ 
ance to them P — A They can get from the people if the business is managed properly. 

I was speaking of direct Government assistance. I do not want Government to help 
direct. They may establish industrial banks or they may ask the presidency banka 
to-give help to industries. ^ 

How can Government help indirectly P— A . The presidency banks do not help Indian 
industries. Since Government help the Presidency Banks they may ask them to help 
industries. 

Q. Do you mean that the presidency banks should be forced by Government to 
lend money P — A. I do not mean that they should be forced. Because the Government 
help them, they have got power to ask them. * 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya.. — Q. The Government should help industrial banks 
either they should start them with their own money or help them with a portion of their 
money. Is that your meaning?— A. Yes. 

<?. Because the Government helps the presidency banks with some of their money, 
it should bring moral pressure to bear upon them P— A . Yes. 

Q. If that cannot be done under tbe present constitution of the presidency bank, 
your'object will be gained if a separate industrial bank is established helped bv 
Government to some extent P— A. Yea. • . - , _ 

Q. So that industries should receive help through ba nki n g agencies?— A. Yea, 
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£ .mmt 86.—The Geological Survey monographs are read with interest by SngliiJi"Chwrawunaat pohii** 

ikaowiQg mine owners and those interested in the mining industry. Ordinarily, the Mcnos *. 
mine owner is u layman, and is interested in the mining industry frpm the commercial 
■ o fro c i . He is not-interested in palantoiogical descriptions and the optional properties 
of" minerals. If the Geological Survey Department could conveniently publish mono¬ 
graphs eliminating the purely scientific portions mentioned above at a cheaper price 
than at present fired, I think these publications will be more popular 

Q. 83.—This is a great need for mine owners. So far as my district is concerned, CommwoiiJ intSUi* 
.except the local purchasers,, the producers do not know the true market value. They ®* uo ** 
merely sell goods to intermediate local purchasers at Government schedule rates or 
some per cent over. Till $£r. H. A. Brandt’s firm closed on account of war, it had 
almost a monopoly. Further, certain sixes seem to be more in demand than others, 
and if the producer knew of the demand, he could suit himself to the market. These 
details are not known to him. At present, the intermediate purchaser is appropriating 
profit which should go to the producer. To enable him to earn more profit and keep 
his business going, it is desirable to publish in the local district gaxettes the values 
*of the several minerals periodically through the geological special provincial Eevenue 
officers referred to above. * 

Q. 6.—My district produces a lot of mica splittings and all are exported in that P!on**r factor!**, 
•condition. I suggest a micanite factory may be started by Government from State 
funds or partly from State funds and partly from private capital subscribed by mine 
owners and others. 

A pottery factory may also be established. China clay is available in my district 
and in Godavari * also. Felspar is also largely available in the Presidency. Costly 
factories may not be within reach of individual purchasers. When applications are 
made, the capital spent may be divided into shares which can be sold and the factory 
left to private enterprise. 

Qs. 97 to 99.—Excessive railway freights are a hindrance to minor mineral ex- Praigfct*. 
ploitation. . For instance, China clay is available in the district. It was approved 
by some firm in Calcutta, but the cost of transport is too prohibitive for export, and 
the deposits lie idle. The same is the case with certain deposits of the_ same mineral 
in the GSdavari district and felspar that was required by the Industrial Exhibition 
Superintendent, Morvi State. China clay is very largely wanted both in Calcutta and 
Bombay. This difficulty applies to potstone also whereby the value of the culinary 
vessels made of it was partly enhanced. Fine building stone of laterite 2 ft. x 6 ft. 
also is found in my Deputy Tahsildari, but my inquiries show that the cost of transport . 
is too prohibitive to organize an industry in respect of this commodity. A reduction 
in rates will be necessary in the case of all minerals paying a royalty of 2£ per cent 
and less. 

Qs. 11-12.—At the instance of the present Collector, Diwan Bahadur R. Ramachandra Cooperative «ool*- 
Rao, an oil-pressing industry was started on the co-operative system at my head-quarters **' 

Sullurpet, mainly to supply oil-mongers with gin gel ly seed, to advance capital to purchase 
raw products and to help in sales. The administration is in the hands of * panchayat 
which has powers to raise capital from members or from outside, as from the Permanent 
Benefit Fund, Nellore, and the Central Urban Bank, Madras. Capital is being supplied 
by the society to the members who are being freed from the oppression of private money¬ 
lenders. They are deriving enlarged profits. It is too soon to say much about the results 
of the Bociety as a whole as it is only two years old. There were instances where on 
account of cost of railway freight for getting gingelly from distant parts and cost of 
production, members were not able to accept orders. Machine-pressing may reduce cost 
of production, and machinery may be supplied on the hire system to such societies (ques¬ 
tion 19). Such societies may be encouraged for oil-pressing, weaving, and rice-husking 
in district. Demonstrative factories may be established for the first and second 

(superior counts) and also for the supply of chemical manures in places where raw pro¬ 
ducts are largely produced. State aid may be given in the case of raw products now 
exported and received back as ilnished products to the extent that cost of local production 

is equal to cost of delivery of finished article. _ 

% have no experience of the commercial museum at Calcutta. As a matter of Q t*an*nm 
op nion I think, one mix,be established by State or private enterprise or by both at the 
headquarters of every Residency. It may be worked on the following lines: — 

: register original producers a® fit for exhibiting articles on payment of a 

snail fee. 

“ ' It articles sent by producers free at their risk. 

a small commission on articles actually sold at the museum. ' 
and inform buyers of likely markets for articles produced, 
and communicate orders of buyefs to producers and to supply on 

in"Cheat Britain and the Colonies . 
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buyers and help sales. Xt has been a common experience that direct exporters, of 
have, for want of advice, suffered short falls, an experience which has practically stopped 
producers direct export. - ” ” 

Qt. 106-107.—-Where suitable climate conditions and soils exist, the Forest Depart¬ 
ment may concentrate valuable plantations of trees or plants fit for building, dying and 
medicine, such as valuable tea k of the Burma kind, sandal trees, Surat!, Divi-diyi,. 
chiriveru (dye); the last is extremely valuable in dyeing cloths in respect of which there- 
used tof be a considerable industry in this district. 

Q. 97. The cost of transport of mining produce is 3 to 4 times district sanctioned, 
rates for carts. Besides mica the district poduces salt and rice. The two last produced 
are largely in demand in the western inland districts of the Presidency and for -want 
of a direct railway route the goods go circuitous ways. The cost of transport is increased. 
A railway extension from Nellore to Cuddapah by way of Podalakur, reported to bo¬ 
under the consideration of the District Board would be much appreciated, if executed- 
This has the advantage that it would open all; reserved forests along the line for collection 
of fuel which lb getting to be dear. 

Note. —Witness did not give oral evidence. 


Witness No. 221. 

Sib Clement Simpson, Binny Sf Co., Limited (Madras). 

Whitten Evidence. 

I do not think that conditions in India for raising capital for an established 
industry by persons -experienced in that industry are more difficult than in England 
or elsewhere. 

It is difficult to give definite answers to any of the questions asked as each 
proposition would require consideration on its merits and under certain conditione- 
and limitations each of the methods suggested might be desirable. Broadly, I should 
say that in all cases where there is not adequate security in the form of mortgage- 
or collateral security. Government inspection which implies a certain amou n t of control, 
would be desirable. In important enterprises a Director or Directors appointed by' 
Government (not necessarily Government officials) would appear the most suitable. 

Pioneer factories should in no case be started or assisted by Government when 

f rivate enterprise has demonstrated that similar factories are commercially practicable. 

have no objections to offer to financial aid to pioneer factories that will not compete- 
with existing industries. 

The industrial development of the country by private enterprise should be en¬ 
couraged to the utmost and Government pioneer factories be resorted • to only as a- 
last resort to introduce an entirely new industry. 

Pioneer factories that will help to make India self supporting, i.e., factories that 
will find an outlet for their productions in India should be given preference 'over those- 
for export. 

Pioneer factories should be handed over to private capitalists or companies at the- 
earliest date that buyers can ^e found. 

The only limit or restriction in handing over such factories should be military 
needs in which case the factories would, I assume, be handed over to the Military 
Department. 

I do not think that Government aid should be given in any case when it i» 
demonstrated that such aid will compete with private enterprise. 

In some cases when the commodity to be produced is of low value I recognise that- 
Geography must form a consideration. 

These as defined in the questions, seem to me unnecessary and undesirable. 

' I think Government might render private enterprise very valuable assistance in 
advising $nd giving information about suitable sites for industrial: enterprises and 
assistance in acquiring such sites. Location of a factory is very, important in relation 
to water, fuel, temperature, railway .and other facilities, and Government departmental 
records and surveys should enable 'Government in many cases to give very Valuable 
information to private enterprise. The fact that Government are willing to give such 
information as they can should be given every publicity. 

These, are interesting to the individual hut I attach no particular value to them 
from the large producer’s standpoint. ‘ ,!*. {' 

. For cottage industries, -institutions *uch as the Victoria In«titute, Egmorai Madras, 

M *he pubUe I a*** ^ - 
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► to Cteiwna#nt to publish lists at imported t_ 

_ produoen and importers to inspect the sum end mi&o 

commodities* so far as possible, in this country. 

I t hink Govwnmmt might give a good title by applying the principles of the led polity. 
Lstd Acquisition Act to land purchased for factory and industrial purposes so long as 
* the lend as so used. It is o|ten not difficult to secure a good site by private negotiation, 

Jbut impossible to acquire a good title'and no producer cares to erect buildings or 
machinery on land of doubtful title. 

The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, with Government assistance, have endeav- Txainin* of i mbarns'' 

ngred ‘ to provide elementary education to improve the efficiency and ■till of the —"-' s 

workmen with a degree or success that has been encouraging and the lines proceeded 
on are briefly sketched below : — 

Day Schools .—For half timers and children of the workpeople : — 

Morning Session 7 to 10 a.m.—Number on rolls 388. 

Afternoon Session 2 to 4-80 p.m.—Number on rolls 380. 

Niaht School a/nd Technical Classes, for full timers in the mills: — 

6-30 to 8 p.m., in hot weather. 

6- 15 to 7-46 p.m., in cold weather. 

Number on rolls—265. 

Technical Classes .—Include theory of weaving, sizing and spinning, machine 
drawing, building construction and practical geometry taught by skilled* foremen 

Average attendance nightly—45. 

For ha,l{-timers .—There are small practical classes in carpentry, blacksmith 
work and tailoring from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m., in connection with the Day School, under 
supervision of trained master workers from the Engineering Departments of the mUls. 

Curriculum, .—6 to 7 a.m.. Gymnastics with drill instruction in open air gymnasium 

7 to 7-25.—All classes at drill and gymnastics under supervision of trained 
instructor. 

7- 25 to 7-30 marching in to music, saluting the flag. “ God Save the King 99 
sung in assembly. 

^ 7-30 to 10 Ordinary School curriculum in classes from Kindergarten to Standard 

The following sub j ects are taught: — 

1. Arithmetic. 

2. Vernacular (Telugu, Tamil and Hindustani). 

*. 3. English (taught conversationally in all the classes; written work from 

Standard II upwards). 

4. Hygiene (Practical work is done in a special Dhoby Khana and there is an 
open air bath). 

^6. Gardening (each regular boy has his own plot and each class its own set of 
gardening tools; there are 660 plots 8 ft. x'4 ft.). 

6. General knowledge including geography, history and civics (to the older 
children). 

7. Hand work paper folding, clay modelling and palmyra leaf work in the 
Kindergarten classes. Carpentry, blacksmith work and tailoring in the upper classes 

8. Drawing. - 

The institution that appears to be giving _the best ^results, from the manu¬ 

facturers’ standpoint that I know of, is the 


Victoria Technical Institute in Bombay, TO 

regarding which members of the Commission know a great deal more than I do. teohnio * 1 • 

I consider certificates should be uniform as far as is practicable, and that there Msohwilaal 
should be reciprocal, recognition of such certificates by Local Governments. ongi iw wr s. 

I think that there should be a Board of Industries with executive powers. Official 

The Board should have a full time and permanent Director and should be generally 
on the lines of a Port Trust. 

The Director should be a member of the Indian Civil Service and also represent 
Commerce. 

\CThe members should so far as practicable be producers, that is to say, manufacturers 
o hfgnfl sta and engineers. 

- . The first BWaiw*should be selected by Government and vacancies be filled by 

who would doubtless consider the qualifications of producers suggested 

• civilian for such an appointment in the hope that when appeals are 
kment Department he would be consulted by Government before re- 
Appeals. A civilian with special knowledge should be in a position; 
remises to safeguard Government interests without blocking appeals. 

%ould not, of course, necea^rily^qgnsult his Board. 

Industries, as it is most desirable 
***& T?**»*&*Lcy atorald:£§A"‘ 




|Bwd* marks and 
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I thi*k <QnA in thim Presidency an axpiriowat AwM *• .'made• 

Qonmn«a* oarti&catea of quality. Tie quality is most nanabl*, u>J I '«* #»- 
ernment should try ft system of analysis and markin g ta i l produot. Them an ®w*p 
products that might benefit but indigo is the one that appears most in need of standardis¬ 
ing at present. I should not make such m a rki n g compulsory, and ior a period, ,-'4o' 
introduce the system, the marking should be done free of charge and afterwards, if 
the experiment succeeds, a fair charge to cover expenses should be made. 

^Registration by the State would appear to be d e sir*hle. 
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I consider all existing waterways should be kept in a state of efficiency regardless 
of the supposed interests of railways., Low priced commodities, such as fuelf^of all 
kinds, and cheap food stuffs, are enormously raised in value 'to the poor consumer by 
enforced employment of railways when waterways are allowed to languish as they 
are doing in this Presidency. 

' I have to complain of the Coimbatore Jail directly competing with the Buckingham 
and Carnatic Mills with their cloth products. The jail products are made by power 
driven machinery and in no circumstances should power machinery be employed in the 
manufacture of an article to the prejudice of a manufacturer. 

The Coimbatore Jail issues price lists and would appear generally to conduct a 
wholesale and retail trade in the same way as the ordinary tax paying producer. 

We have heard a good deal during the last ten years about the want of industrial 
enterprise in this Presidency and Government, in the abstract, appear genuinely 
anxious to do something, but in details I think Government Departments are in them¬ 
selves a stumbling block. 

There is no lack of enterprise in my opinion; take for example ginning and rice 
mills. 

Appeals to Government in matters of detail which are constantly arising are 
hardly ever fairly and squarely met, they are treated, as well as called, ** petitions ”, 
as if each application was a request for a favour or solicitation for a small personal 
end. Applications or “ petitions ” take an enormous time to be considered. In almost 
every case they are negatived, and appear to the merchant and producer to receive 
scanty and perfunctory consideration. I do not wish to make a sweeping statement 
as I nave received consistent kindness, advice and assistance from individual members 
of Government Departments to whom I have gone in person, which I would gratefully 
acknowledge. But what I, in common with other business men, complain of, is the 
way th&t ordinary written official routine applications or appeals are treated, the 
enormous time wasted in settling issues, the inadequate reasons, if any given, and the 
curt manner in which applications are frequently dismissed. 

We merchants- and producers feel that our cases do not receive sympathetic con¬ 
sideration. We feel that in this Presidency owing to the smallness of the unofficial 
community it is unable to voice its grievances with the strength of similar communi¬ 
ties in other parts of India, and in consequence the trade and industry of the Madras 
Presidency is prejudiced by bureaucracy. 

Tf Government are anxious to develop the resources of Southern India, surely 
those who have already done something should be encouraged. By assisting existing 
industries to increase their profits and their powers of production, they will far more 
rapidlv develop the industries of Southern India than by the establishment of isolated 
pioneer factories. Bluntly, the machinery of Government for dealing with merchants 
and producers wants speeding up and co-ordinatin p- with its avowed objects before 
the Government itself should undertake to teach potential producers how to manage 
industrial enterprises. ♦ 


V .-r—Training of laboiar and supervision. 

One of the great difficulties in the development of factory industry in this peart 
of India is the migration of labour. The labourer here dislikes factory life and discipline 
for prolonged periods. 

To try and induce labour to remain longer in the factory, we have at the flu_ 

and Carnatic Mills what we call Gratuity funds the rules for whichare enclosed, 
funds were started in 1904. * • • > ■ ; 

It will be observed that the employee contributes nothing, that & per cent his 
ehmings is taken to an account in his .name each month, and if the hal&year's wor ki ng 
of the factor vis satisfactory the amount so taken is doubled at the end of each successful 
half-year. The employee is. at liberty to draw the-whole amount at the end' of lOyears* 
continuous service and to start again if he so desires. * . V: •' . * 

Ittook some time for t&e workpeople to realise the benefits of these 
. they are n<yp appreciated. 

. / 
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nttnifing to my credit in th 

j fai i e . 

Address. 

Signature. 

Two witnesses to signature. 
Date. 


II. —Conditions. 


1. The object of the Fund is to provide a gratuity that will assist or enable the 
Company’s servants, after ten years or more satisfactory service with the Company, to 
•tart business oI their own, or to- enable them to return to their country with some 
provision for their old age. 

2. Ho operative shall be entitled to the benefit of the Fund who has not signed the 
Moll of Members relating to same, together with the terms and conditions. Each, opera¬ 
tive shall, besides signing tthe roll, sign the declaration contained in this book as to the 
person entitled in case of the death of the operative to receive any payments to be made 
under these rules. Such nominee may be varied from time to time at the option of the 
operative. 

3. This book shall be presented by the operative to the Manager of the Mill every 
month, for the purpose of the necessary entries being made as regards service and salary. 

4. The amounts to be entered in this book shall be calculated at 5 per cent on the 
earnings of the operative in whose name the book is issued, but such amounts shall 
form no part of the operative’s pay, and he shall have no claim against the Company in 
respect of any sums so entered, until he shall have served the Company continuously 
and satisfactorily for the full period of ten years from the date entered in this book 
as being that of the commencement of such service. 

5. The Company may, when the working of the Mill in any half-year has been 
sufficiently satisfactory in their opinion to justify the same, make a special contribution, 
or bonus to this fund in addition to the amount paid under the last preceding clause but 
the making or withholding of any such special contribution or bonus and the amount 
thereof shall be in the absolute discretion of the Company. 

6. As soon as the operative herein mentioned shall have served the Company for 
such, full consecutive period of ten years and in accordance with the rules hereunder 
written, the Company will pay to him the aggregate amount of the sums then entered 
in the account hereto annexed. 

7. The Company will also, in case the operative shall receive an injury in the 
service of the Company that, in the opinion of the Company’s Medical Officer, pre¬ 
cludes his continuing to work for the Company, pay to him the amount that shall on- 
the date of such injury, be entered in the said account. 

8- The Company will also, in the event of the death of the operative at any period 
after two. years’ continuous service, pay to his nominee such sum as may be entered 
in such account up to the time of the death of the operative. * 

9. After th© completion of ten years* continuous service the operative shall be at 
liberty on production of his book, either to draw the amount then standing to his 
credit*, or to leave the same as a deposit with the Company payable on demand and 
bearing interest at 4 per cent per annum. 

10. From and after the expiration of the said ten years, if the operative shall 
cantanue in the service of the Company, the allowance of 5 .per cent on the wages of the 
operative s ha ll be increased to 7£ per cent for the purpose of providing a further bonus 
which shall become payable'to the operative at the expiration of a further continuous 

seven yeagqa^upon the same conditions as above stated from the date *of the 
expiration of th&^en years’ continuous service abov6 referred to. 

11. Hoiking herein'contained shall in any way be taken as restricting the powers 
of the Company or its Manager from at any time dispensing with the services of or 
d&MoisMung the operative, as provided in any of the rules hereinafter set forth or other- 

: herein contained shall in any way affect suay contributions by ^be 

fw a HKpjrntfi Trim’1 rut Fund which may be opened by the operative with 
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forfeited and cease and the operative shall have no on any account whatsoever 

under these conditions against the Company. 

14. The operative agrees to and accepts the rules for operatives now or hereafter 
to be in force in the Carnatic Mill Company, Ltd., and in the event of the operative 
striking work disobeying or contravening any of such rules sb*11 forthwith forfeit 
any interest or right the operative may have in the gratuity fund. } 

16. The date from which the service of the operative is to be taken as having com¬ 
menced under these conditions, for the purpose pf credits being made in account, 
shall be the first day of the month following that on which he has signed the Gratuity 
Fund Register. 

III. —Notice. 

All persons employed in this Factory are informed that no person in any capacity 
whatsoever has any right or authority to offer, ask for, receive or collect any money, 
loan, bribe, present, reward, photograph, commission or dustoory from any other 
employee or person for any purpose, or upon any pretext whatsoever either on his own 
behalf or on behalf of any other person or persons. 

Each person employed should understand that the pay earned by him or her is his 
or her absolute property and intended for the employees’ own use and benefit, and that 
therefore, no employee should be deprived of any part of such pay by loans or by 
giving it away in the shape of bribes, presents, rewards, photograph, commission or 
uustoory to any superior or other employee. Should the custom be for employees of 
higher grades to extort money, presents, loans. Towards, photograph, commission or 
dustoory from those subordii^tes to them on the plea of getting the latter employment 
promotion or other advantage, warning is hereby given to each and all that such 
custom is in direct contravention of the Company’s orders and that the moment it 
oomes to the Company’s knowledge that any employee is directly or indirectly con¬ 
cerned in any such malpractice, instant dismissal will follow. 

IV. —Rules for Operatives. 

1. Every operative employed in this Factory shall punctually attend to and 
commence and cease his work at the respective hours which may from time to time 
be fixed by the Manager. 

2. The opening and closing of the Factory will be signalled by means of a whistle, 
bell or gong. Operatives employed in the Factory shall enter and leave by the main 
gate only. 

3. Operatives guilty of misconduct will be liable to fine, and all such fines will, 
on 1 recovery, be credited to the Company’s “ Gratuity Fund.” 

4. No operative shall under any circumstances absent himself from the Factory 
during working hours without leave of the Manager, and (subject to' Rule 10) any 
operative who shall absent himself for eight working days in any one month without 
such leave shall be considered to have left his employment without notice and shall 
forfeit all wages due to him. For absence without leave an operative will in addition to 
his or her pay for the day of his or her absence be fined a sum not exceeding one day's 
pay. 

5. No operative will be employed by the month ; but, unless employed on piece¬ 

work, shall be employed on fixed daily wages. All operatives, whether employed on 
daily wages or on piece-work, will be paid their respective wages once in every month. 
Those who receive fixed daily wages shall be entitled to receive payment only for 
the number of days they may have worked in such month. Out of the wages payable 
to every operative employed at the Factory, fifteen days’ wages or such proportionate 
sum as may be fixed for the department in which he or she is employed, may be deducted 
and kept in arrears as security or guarantee for the proper and faithful discharge of 
his or her duties and for his or her obedience to all lawful orders, rules and regulations, 
from time to time in force in that behalf, and the amount of any -fine or forfeiture, 
which any such operative shall have incurred by reason of any breach or infringement 
of such orders, ruleB or regulations, may be deducted out of the wages payable to 
him or her. . ~ 

6. Any dispute or complaint regarding wages shall be brought to the notice of 

the Manager immediately after the receipt bjr, or tender to, the complainant of the 
dip showing the amount of wages appearing to be payable to him .or her, and. it shall 
be the duty of the Manager or the officer appointed in that behalf, to attend to such 
x>mpla&nt and adjudicate thereon forthwith. No alteration of amtouirt of waged 
;an be nude at Ur after thrf time of payment. - *\ : ~ ' 

7. Operatives desirous of leaving’their employment shall give one*montih'a pre v i o us 
lotice to the ^Manager of their intention to leave ; such notice must be g&v«n on tfe* 
Lst or Ifith of the rpontb subject to Rule 10 ; every* operative 

deployment without* having gma such notice shall forfeit a|1 




-dna to him or her. The Manager may refuse to accept from any operative a notice 
'Of his or her intention to leave the Company's service, if such notices are given in 
-such a number, or to take effect, at the same time so as to impede the proper working 
-of the Mill or lead to the stoppage of any of its departments. 

_ B. The Manager on behalf of the Company shall also give one month’s previous 
■ notice, either on the 1st or 16th of the month, to any operative whose services he may 
think fit to dispense- with, or in default of such notice shall pay to such operative 
one month's wages in lieu of qotice. Provided always, that in case any 
-operative shall misconduct himself, or disobey orders, or in any manner act 
negligently, incompetently, disorderly, in temperately, or fraudulently, the Manager may 
-dismiss him or her summarily,, and the operative so dismissed shall thereupon forfeit 
-aU wages earned by him or her. Should any operative refuse to work or do any act, 
either singly or in combination with other operatives, which may have the- effect of 
stopping any machine or any department of the Mills or of delaying the efficient work¬ 
ing of any machine or any department of the Mills he or she shall forfeit to the Com- 
j>any all arrears of wages earned up to the day of such refusal or of doing such act, 
and shall be dismissed. 

9. Wages shall under no circumstances be payable day by day, but shall be payable 
-only on one of the regular pay days. 

10. Except in case where the Factory requires to be stopped for more than 30 
• consecutive days the stoppage of the Factory from whatever cause, shall not entitle 

any operative employed to be absent without leave. If the Factory requires to be 
stopped for mqre than 30 consecutive days, the Manager, on behalf of the Company, 
shall forthwith give notice to that effect, in which caBe it shall not be necessary for 
-operatives absenting themselves to obtain the leave required by Rule 4, and, moreover, 
they shall be entitled to leave the Company’s service without notice and to receive 
■their wages up to the time of the stoppage of the Factory. 

11. In any suit or action for wages brought against the Company by any operative 
the Company shall be entitled to set off against the claim in such action or suit, the 
amount of any fines or forfeitures, which the plaintiff in such action or -suit may have 
incurred under these rules. 

12. Any operative in the employ of the Company who shall steal or wilfully injure 
any property of the Company or shall commit any fraud on the Company, and any such 
operative who shall aid in or abet the commission of any such offence will be liable 
to immediate dismissal from the Company’s service and shall forfeit all wages earned 
"by him or her up to the day of such dismissal and will also be liable to be proseouteid. 

13. Operatives soliciting, enticing, intimidating or conspiring,, with other operatives 
employed in the Factory to leave the service of the Company may be summarily dismissed 
and shall be liable to forfeit all wages then earned by them and also to be prosecuted. 

14. Operatives striking work, or intimidating, or conspiring, with other operatives 
employed in the Factory, to strike work may be summarily dismissed and shall be 
liable to forfeit all wages then earned by them and also to be prosecuted. 

16. Operatives found taking bribes or loans from, or giving bribes or loans to, other 
operatives employed in the Factory, or from, or to, any other individual having dealings 
with the Company, as a motive, or reward, for doing or omitting to do any act, the 
performance or omission whereof would be prejudicial to the interests of the Company, 
will be liable to summary dismissal and the forfeiture of all wages. 

16. Smoking is strictly prohibited and every operative found smoking, within any 
part of the Mill premises, shall be dismissed. 

17. An interval of half an hour will take place from 12 noon to 12-30 p.m., during 
which the Engine will stop.. 

18. A list of holidays allowed under the Factories Act is exhibited separately. 

19. bio child shall be employed in the Mill under 9 years of age. No child shall 
■be employed for more than 6 hours in any one day. No woman shall be actually 
-employed for more than 104 hours in any one day. 

20. No woman or child is allowed to work in this Mill who is employed in any other 

Mill or Factory. * ■+ 

21. No woman,, of 1 child shall clean machinery while in motion. 

22. The Engine will stop at 4 p.m., on each Saturday for cleaning machinery. 

V. —Savings Fund. 

^f an operative desires to deposit with the Company the sum at his credit in the 
Oratuity Fund on completion of 10 years' service, under rule 9, the amount will be 
firpnifeared to the Savings Fund, and the depositor will be at liberty to draw any 
: pox$ion or fiie whole of the deposit at any time. 

v -^$ttreefc -at'the rate of 4 per cent per annum will be added at the end of each. 



***** oomtolitt «rf 10 years’ oontiamaus Hmo» operatives sum eatitik^T io ema-' 
wsmc e (i.e., o working days) leave per uunxm on full-pay whan their -servines he- 

•pared by the Manager. - ^ 

VII.— School. 

Zhy School. 

The school is intended to teach English, Reading, Writing and Arithmetic to half- 
timers employed in the Factory. 

The children of work-people too young to work in the Factory may also attend tbe- 
echool. 

A monthly fee of one anna is charged which is refunded' to pupils who do net- 
miss a class. 

„ Attendance is voluntary. 

Roys obtaining a 1V Standard Certificate, desiring‘employment on -attaining full 
timers age, in the Dyeing, Mechanic Shop or Warehouse Departments should make an 
application to the Manager, when their names will be placed on a register for con¬ 
sideration on the first vacancy. 

The IV Standard Certificate must be countersigned by the Superintendent of the- 
•School. * 

The rule requiring that boys under 5 feet high shall not be employed in certain 
departments will be relaxed in favour of boys obtaining a IV Standard Certificate in the- 
Mill School. 

Night Classes. 

These classes are intended to continue the education of half-timers when they 
become full timers. A monthly fee of one anna is charged but is refunded to pupils 
who do not miss a class. 

Technical Instruction. 

Lectures are given and classes held at night at the Mill Institute on Carding, 
Spinning, Weaving, Machine Drawing and other subjects connected with the Mill work. 

Attendance is voluntary and admission free. 


VIII. —Dispbnsaey. 

_ _ 1. Sick leave cannot be granted without a certificate from the Company’s Medical 
Officer. 

2. In cases of sickness exceeding 3 days continuously, relief will, if possible, be 
allowed, subject to the employees’ previous record being satisfactory to the Manager. 

3. Applications for relief must be supported by a certificate from the Company’s 
Medical Officer. 


4. The Company’s Medical Officer will not grant certificates in cases of nirili nies 
which, in his opinion, have been caused by misconduct, or neglect of personal cleanliness 

6 . Except in .cased' of accident in the Company’s service, which shall receive special 
consideration, relief will not be paid for a period exceeding three months. 

6 . Relief payments will only be made on the usual pay days and for the ordinary 
Factory working days ; no allowance can be made for days on which the F ac tory 
is stopped. 

'7. The Medical Officer’s certificates for leave should be taken direct by the patient 
to the European Officer in charge of applicant’s department, and not to a Mawtxy or- 
Writer. 

8 . The Medical Officer may be consulted by the families of workpeople during 
Dispensary hours ; medicine will be provided free, but out-patient* should bring 
their own bottles. 

Spectacles. — Saif the cost of spectacles will be paid by the Company if rsoofiunsndsdf 
by the Medical Officer for operatives whose pay does not exceed Re. 40 per month. 

IX.— Chtjtbah. • P " .v'ft * 


The Chutram provides a cooking, * eating, resting place and shelter for 
with separate accommodation for ^different religions ana castes ; and a sleeping 3 
arriving from, up-country until they can select suitable lodgings. 





^ 

linM Wit. Ii it your id— if job kad a Dirooter of Industries, supported or 

s h an ke d ! tj t Board of Xndnstri«i with executive powers,, q u e st i on s of that kind would 
ho dealt with move ad equa tely, and enquiries^might be ahortcirfcuitedP— A. I don’t 
think the Board will be ablest© help direct very much in that way. I thought that if 
Government, when they found a difficulty, would explain the difficulty from whatever 
* point it is, to the Director, he, 1 knowing the merchants, would be in a position to 
--suggest a compromise both to the merchants and the Government, which might possibly 
meet the case, instead of a blank refusal without an explanation. 

Q. I suppose a Board of that kind'should include several merchantsP— A. It would 
no. doubt stiffen it. I thought perhaps Government might not like always to com¬ 
municate reasons to the Board, when they would be willing to communicate them to a 
Civilian Member of their owl! service. 

► Q . Have you any idea whether a Board of thaj kind could be made suitable for 

dealing with cottage industries v or whether there should be a totally different type of 
personnel to deal with questions of that kind?— A. To do any good you would have to 
have a Board up-country as well as in Madras, as industrial interests are not likely to be' 
•developed in Madras. Development is more likely to come up-country. The Board 
in order to help Government would probably have necessarily to be in Madras. I 
don’t think a locally conducted Board would be of much use for up-country purposes. 

Q. Out of Madras itself what centres would you select for any convenient Board or 
Boards to give good advice with regard to the development of cottage industries?— 
A. I should select Madura, Calicut, Bezwada. 

Q. You would make them into small Bocal CommitteesP— A. I think so. 

Q. And the Director of Industries would be in communication with those Com¬ 
mittees P— A. I think so. 


Hon'bLe Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q . Have you got any Indian mechanics in your 
mills as foremen P — A . Yes. 

Q. They are trained by you P— A . Some of them ; some are from other places. 

Q. What education do those boys get before they come to your school P Do they 
pass any examination?— A. We don’t subject them to any examination. 

Q. But they are supposed to know elementary mathematics and drawingP— A. 
Well, it all depends. Some of them start on Us. 25, some 60, some 75. It just depends 
-on their qualifications and the vacancies. 

Q. You have not got any Indian mistri trained there who is capable of taking 
charge of a section as supervisor?— A. We have got engineers who are capable, Bombay 
men, but very few Madras men. We have got men up to Rs. 260 a month as assistant 
^foremen, Indians. They have had their training elsewhere. 

Q. Generally speaking, the men of the artisan class whom you have got*, know to 
read and write P— A. Yes. But they are not Madras men unfortunately, and do not 
know the Madras language. The best men are from Bombay, in the way of assistant 
foremen. 

Q. These lectures are given in the Madras vernacular?— A. Yes, as far as possible, 
but we sometimes haye to do a certain amount of translation work. If it is a Bombay 
foreman lecturing, he has got to have it translated. 

Q. Do you take outside apprentices?— A. Only for the six months* course of. the 
Victoria Institute at Bombay. The mills submit a weekly report. 

Q. On a certain arrangement?— A. No, the boys come to us and ask to do their six 
months’ course. We allow them and give them certificates. 

Q. Have they got a boarding houseP— A. I don’t know where they go. We give 
them a salary to keep them on our books, Rs. 10 a month, as we do not like them 

to fed that they can come and go as they likq. 


President. — Q. Are they MadrasisP— A. Yes. 

Q. They really come home to study?— A. Yes, to do their practical course. 

Ho they bring a regular form to fill up ?—A. They bring a form from the 

Victoria., Institute. , , _ . ^ , r -w 

O. Together with X letter showing who they are?— 7 A. Yes, sometimes Mr. Dawson 
.aeks Us totake a boy in* but generally they come by themselves. 

Mon*bits Sir R. N. Mookerjee, — Q. And you give them certificates when they gop— 
The Ghief Engineer might ; I am not sure about that. ' ' 

~ jEk* when they return to the Victoria Institute they must take some sort of 
‘ > Tfi tb themP-^-A. They get a return every week showing what they have done. 
M f* hn from one department to another and get a weekly sheet. 
henveoKMath time?— A. Not more than three or four. It don’t want you 
I a* flgroa if yim wwt tom*. ‘ „ 

obieorion if any one codes from Bengal or up-country P —^ 
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President. — -Q. Has this system been going on long enough to give the history of 
one of these men?— A. No, I don’t know the history. I don’t think any haves come 
back after they have finished ; if so, only one or two. We hope to get them back some 
day. 

Q. Are these boys from the Victoria Technical Institute who get good certificates 
from the school able to get places always?— A. Wo have a number of them ; but they 
are Bombay men ; perhaps 8 or 9 have been recommended by Mr. Dawson. We ask 
hiii' for men who have done practical work. 

Q. You are very favourably impressed with the class of training given in that 
institute?— A. Yes, lie sends us very good men. I have not seen the institute or know 
anything about it, except from the men J have seen. 

Dr. E. II O'p tons on .— Q. You consider that the Board of Industries should have- 
executive power. What do you think should bo the relations between the Director of 
Industries and the Board?— -A. Very much on the lines that the Port Trust is run on 
here. We have all got a vote and say in matters. 

Q. And the Director becomes the Executive Officer of the Board ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Should the Director have a vote on the Board?— A. Yes, and a casting vote in 
case of equality. 

Q. But nil veto? — A. 1 don’t, think so. I don’t think it much good having these 
vetoes and official majorities. 

Q. Do you suggest that -they should have budgetted funds?— A. I think so. I 
don’t see how you are going to manage without ; we would not get anything. 

(J. And the iunds, as budgetted. should be under the control of the Executive. 
Board?— A. Yes. 

(>. And you eonsider that the Board should bo composed, as far as possible of pro¬ 
ducers — manufacturers ? — A. Yos. 

Q. Do you include agricultural producers in the tenu ?— A . Agricultural too, I 
should sav. as distinguished from commission merchants. 

Q. You say that the Director of Industries should be a Civil Servant?— A. I 
explained my reasons to the Chairman. It i s simply to help to get things through with 
Government. Tie would have more influence with the Government. There are very 
few non-official people who are able to do anything. The ordinary outsider does not 
get. very far. 

Q. Do you think that the advantages would be commensurate with the disadvantage 
of the Civil Servant no! being what is ordinarily termed a business man? — A. That is 


hard to say. 

Q. You would agree that there are two considerations?— A. There are undoubtedly. 
Tf you can got the right man in the right place T don’t care who he is. 

Q. Probably that, is the best solution of the difficulty?— A. Yes, I have only given 
you mv reasons for suggesting a Civil Servant. 

President. — Q. I would like to know if you could give us three or four concrete 
illustrations of what this Board might do, what kind of problems would come before 
it, and in what way these problems will be settled. Perhaps you would like to think 
over it?— A. Certainly.* 

Ilon’ble Sir Tt.. N. Moolerjec—Q Supposing the Board decided to help industries 
by giving a loan or guarantee, bow can you budget for that in anticipation. The Gov¬ 
ernment of Madras, or the Government of India would not allow you to budget a lump 
sum to be spent, in anticipation of certain projects?— A. It would be subject to their 
approval. 

Q. Then it cannot be a budgetted fund?— A. They could provide so much and then, 
explain to Government how they were going to use it. We would not get anything 
otherwise. 

Q. May I take it that you mean an average budget for every year?— A . Every 
case beyond a certain expenditure might go to Government. Any amount you require 
above a certain limit should certainly be submitted to Government for fresh orders. 

Dr. E. II<+j>kinson. — Q. In reference to certificates of quality, you instance indi¬ 
go as a case where a Government system of classification would be advantageous. Is it 
not a fact that one great objection to natural indigo is its variable quality?— A. Yes^ 
but we have it varying from J- per cent to 58, 60 and 65 per cent. It is too much. 


Q. But I take it that there is an inherent difficulty in getting natural indigo of 
anything like consistent quality?— A. I have myself seen clay soaked in anilipe blu«* 
sold as indigo. 

Q. That might possibly be, but what I want to get at is this ; .yon put this mattef 
forward as the subject of research, that Government ought to take measures to institute 
research into the means of getting natural indigo more regular in quality. I was not 


* Vide additional written evidence printed after oral eridenoe. 




put it forward u a scientific investigation which ought to*ha 
ss -a police measure?— A. I don’t like commercial legislation for ' 


i 'tr&ietj»» wiw 

a * »«™X «•'» police measure?— A. I don’t like commercial legidfaw.. , 

1 dobelieve in a system of certificates. It would he found useful 
er of martancea if the certificate system took on. It ought to be a great advantage 
- seller. It is done in other parts of the world, and it is done at home. 

there would be no difficulty in the particular case of indigoF_ A. I 

y Ultimately acquainted with indigo manufacture, but I should say it is a case 
■Tttfkti “GaXMr& a very good chance of being successful. 

2*& industries, may we take it that you would penalise jail in- 
dtiatn.es 2*™ production by disallowing the use of mechanical power?— A. Yes for 
^Latis sold to the public.’ 

Q- And you would do that as a measure of penalisation?— A. If you like to call 
xi that. 


No doubt that is one way of doing it ; it is absolutely direct. 

. President. Q. I take it that you object to the introduction of mechanical power 
in jails ?— -A . For goods competing with commercial interests. 

Q. "Whatever there is in the matter of punishment can be accomplished without 
the introduction of power?— A. Exactly. 

Dr. E. Ho-pkinson. — Q. Is your system of deposits in the Gratuity Fund now 
widely adopted by work people?— A. Yes, practically all of them, except the boys. We 
flon t ask the half-timers to join in They change too much. 

Q. Then it becomes quite a big matter for the firm?— A. Yes, I have got the 
The balanCe at credit of the Gratuity Fund at the end of December is 

Q. Invested against that in Government Paper to meet liabilities as they arise is 
Rs. 94,000? — A. That is only a contingent liability on their completing ten years' 
service. 

Q. And the whole of that is contributed by the mills? — A. Yes, and all fines and 
unclaimed wages and forfeitures are taken into that. We make a contribution each 
half year, and the rest is compound interest and forfeitures. Nothing is contributed 
by the work people except the wages they leave behind. 

Han’ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q. With reference to this Trust, is this fund managed 
bv any of the subscribers themselves? — A. No, it is absolutely managed by us. 

. C- pie employees have no voice in regard to the investment of the money ?_ A . 

It is all in Government paper. 

Q. They have no trustees among themselves?— A. No, they contribute nothing at 
all. We credit them with 5 pen- cent calculated on tlmir monthly wages and if the mill 
P*ys 10 per cent dividend, wo double the amount at the end of the half year. 

Q And .those on the foremen list, get the same advantage like the officials? A 

We have a separate fund for the officers. They subscribe, hut we manage it all for 


Dr. E Hophimon.- — Q. With regard to the school you have established, when did 
you first start this school P —A . About 1904. 

. Q- And I suppose the particular system you have now has been a process of 
evolution P— A. Yes, we started in a very small room with a few boys. 

' Q' Have the boys that now come to you had any primary education at all?— A. 
Vary few of them. You may say they have had none, for all practical purposes. 

or eight hundred out of 


, Q, Do you make attendance at school compulsory?— A. No. 
V Q. What proportion of the boys attend?— A. About seven 


!,« 00 . 


Q. Do you find that there is a distinct difference in the quality of the work done by 
> -who nave attended the school and those who have not ?— A . It is rather hard to 
Kltiate in the work. There is a difference in the appearance of the boys. Anybody 
$ ftt school will see that for themselves ; they are cleaner and tidier. 
||p^*U^ts'(S*r R. IV. Mookerjee. — Q. If you make that education compulsory, do you 
“i t k it would affect^jrour labour?— A. T don’t think it should be made compulsory. 

. don’t how any nrm is going to start business if tlie thing is made comnulsorv 


m 


any 'firm is going to start business if the thing is made compulsory, 
i ** is B *' de 60 y°° think it would affect your labour?— A. I don’t know at 
fevt »m verr strongly against it being made compulsory. I think it should be 
I (han't think that any firm starting a new company can afford to do 

They can do it afterwards when they get established. You have 
i —-uesc.in hand and get your business established before you give your 
Mf money to these other considerations. I don’t think it is possible 

0M% &** *? re««d^eesi.:ksq»t of the expenditure 

Uvb A fflCOrfl - 
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Q. Have you any objection to put in a statement of the expenditure incurred?— A. 
What is the object, may I ask? 

O. Our principal object is that we would like to know what the cost of such work 
is ?—. I am quite willing to give it to the Chairman, but X don’t think X want it 
published by the press. 

(Witness subsequent! q commurvicatcd the. oust of the scJutolx which is coufidien-tuzl.) 


Q. You have asked no assistance from Government, at all?—*4. Oh, yes ; we get 
assistance from Government. Originally we asked for assistance as a check on the 
work of the school, and we have kept it up ever since. We find the inspections useful, 
a s the Government, have taken an interest in it. 

Q. Merely in the form of inspection?—*1. No, they give us Its. 3,000 a year and 
of course we have the advantage of their inspection and suggestions. 

Q. Is that a lump sum contribution ?— A. Yes based on eeitain returns we give. 
I don’t know bow it is arrived at. 

Q. A grant-in-aid?— A. Yes. 

Q. Ho you get any advice, which is ui value, from the Government?— A. From 
the Inspector? Yes, some of it is valuable*, some is not, but we are very glad to have it. 
The Principals of the schools are quite pleased to have it ; they don’t agree with 
everything of course. 

Q. Have* you found difficulty in getting competent teachers?— A . Now we are on 
another subject ; von mean the* technical classes? Yes, that is the great difficulty. 
The people we get are not trained to teach. They cannot teach ; they assume knowl¬ 
edge on the part ot the pupil whic h he has not got, and get impatient with them. They 
are our own statT which we pay for coming in at night. They are trained workmen 
but not trained touchers and they are very ineffic ient teachers in that respect. 

Q. I suppose vou can sort them out to a certain extent, and in time can tell which 
are good teachers?—.1 . Yes, the* 1‘rineipals of the schools attend to that. That is their 
only "work looking after the teachers in tlie clay and night schools. They are not expected 
to teac h themselves. . __ . . ,, , 

(>. Who arc toe I*i incipals? — A. There are two ladies, one is an M.A. and the other 
is a Kii'dergarten specialist. They both came out together They came from Constanti¬ 
nople from the English college there. .. , , 

Q Some of the teachers arc* British and some* Indian ?—-4. All the teachers tire 
Indian The British foremen come in and examine the work that has been done at 
the end of six months, whenever the Principals ask them. They also come in now 
and again and watch wliat is being taught. 

Q. Have vou any regular system ot examination at the end of the year?— A. About 
every six months thev examine them by getting a European in from the mill. We 
always find some European -who takes an interest in the particular classes that are 


sual?— A. Yes, just to see what has been 


going on. 

(J. But tlie examinations are more or les.- 

^ <m< q They are different from ordinary sc hool examinations?—*4. Yes, they are quite 

mfomal. in it conceivable that a general*system of primary education involving 

manual training was introduced throughout India, do you think that such a curriculum 
which vou have sketc hed out here would be feasible ?— A . I don’t know. I can only tell 
vou what, we have done. 1 have not much time to study what is going on m other 
educational work. It is working all right with us. I believe Sir Thomas Holland said 
that we are trving to teac h far too much. . 

Q. And the chief difficulty—so far as you have met with difficulties—has been that 
of incompetent teachers?—-4. For tlie technic-al classes only. . 

O You think in the absence of any system of primary education involving manual 
training that the most practical steps towards making any educational advance would 
be to induce employers of labour generally to follow in your steps?—A. I think so. 1 
think it improves the relations between capital and labour, and it. helps the boys to 

understand what is said to them. • ... , . V1 •, . 

O. You find the boy who has been through the school more likely to stay with 
you p_A. I think so ; yes. We think they are more intelligent. 

Mr 'A Chatterton .—<?. You stated in your evidence that demonstration factories, as 
defined in the list of questions, seem to be unnecessary and undesirable. ho you 
think that would apply to demonstration factories which might be erected m the mufassal 
in various places, to introduce new and more efficient methoc^g of working up agri¬ 
cultural produce, so as to bring it from the field to the market. Take, for instance, 
these small jaggery plants which have been put up, and also certain types of nee 
mills?—A. No, X don’t see any objection to them 
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Q. You would only apply this remark to factories ou a big scale Y —.1. Yes, that 
was my idea. I don’t think anyone objects to trying- to introduce new methods of 
agriculture or anything else, but what I am objecting to is Government projects to 
compete with existing factories. 

Q. In regard to Government pioneering work, you say that it should only be re¬ 
sorted to in case of an entirely new industry, and that it should he handed over to private 
enterprise at the very earliest possible moment ; bid isn’t it possible that in many 
cases it is desirable to carry on the work a stage bevotul what you are contemplating 
A Government pioneer factory might be working for considerable time after it was 
profitable, not so much from the object of making profits, but to develop the industry 
to the utmost extent possible?— A. Then your experiment would not be complete. 1 
have no objection to your carrying it, on to the completion of your experiment. 

Q. What is the object of the experiment? Simply to demonstrate that a pioneer in¬ 
dustry would pay 5 per cent, on its capital, or to develop an industry and bring it up 

to its full capacity?-.1. My stand is entirely one of competition ; if you are competing 

with somebody else wlio i> taking up that industry, ] say it should he closed. 

Q. Assuming that -it is a new industry, and Government pioneer it to a point, that 
private enterprise comes along ami says that this h good enough to put money into 
and private factories are started, while the Government lactoiy is still running ; because 

private factories are started, would you at once shut up the Government factory?_ 

A. I should say so. As soon as you have demonstrated the project as a commercial 
success, I think it ought to cease. 

Q. You have promised that you would supply us with some examples of the sort ol 
work that you contemplate could be done l»v the Director of Industries and by the 
Executive Board.* I presume that you contemplate that the Department of Industries 
should be something different from the existing Department, of Industries?_ A. Yes. 

Q. You suggest also that there should be Hoards up-country. Do you think it 
would l»e advisable to have a local Board of Industries at the headquarters of the district 
presided over possibly by the Collector of the district?—.1. I really cannot o-ive an 
opinion like that. I am only giving you a general opinion that there is much more 
scope* up-country than in Madras, and that Madras should not be allowed to veto things 
up-country. I don’t quite know bow the machinery is to be worked, and have roallv 
not thought' about it, and have not enough up-country experience to Know to what extent 
it is practicable. 

Q. Do you know anything about the Mechanical Engineering School which Govern¬ 
ment contemplated starting ?— A. I have not heard anything of it since you left. 

Q- When that- is started would you be able to semi, or would it lx* worth your while 
to send apprentices from the mill in the afternoons or evenings to the classes there, in 
place of the technical classes that you have got at tin* present moment, as those classes 
would be conducted by properly trained teachers?— A. We will be very glad to give 
them any encouragement we could. I cannot promise that- the men would go after a 
day’s work, if it is far from their homes. 

Q. Would it be practicable in the ease of the cotton mills to let a number of them 
go for two or three afternoons?— A. I am afraid it would interfere with the work. Our 
system helps the men who want to get on and not. the men who want to get off work for 
an hour or two. For two or three years 1 would rather piovide the class rooms and 
have the teachers come to us, and pay something towards it. It would have more, chance 
to succeed in that way. 

Q. That is, as far as T know, quite a different idea altogether from having a 
practical itinerant, teacher going from workshop to workshop?— A. I think it would work 
better in our case. The men are tired, they have done a long day’s work, and you 
might or might not get them to go out of Peramhur. 

Q ■ You would like to have a Government teacher in mechanics or elementary 
science come to the mill premises in the evenings from 0-80 to 8, so manv nights a 
week ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And we could have three or four lectures in different subjects, and possibly 
other firms might make similar arrangements?— A. Yes, and if Government participated, 
there would be no objection to any outsiders coming and joining in those classes. 

Q. You think t.haf the Bombay Victoria .Jubilee Technical Institute is turning out 
a very good class of mechanic?— A. After be has had practical training. 

Q. Do yon think it. would be a good thing to have a similar institution of that 
kind over here? — A. I think it would be a good thing to have a small one here, to see 
what scope there is for it. 

Mr. C. E. Iahc. — Q. Do these Victoria Technical Institute improvers, or whatever 
you call them, keep factory hours?— A~. Yes, they come at six in the morning though 
they don’t work 11-j hours like the rest of the mill) workers They get n longer time off 
for their meals. They keep factory hours in regard to starting time. 


• Vi<U Additional written evidenoe printed after oral evidence. 
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Q. Are they at all sticky about it?— A. No, we find no trouble with that class of 
men It is the men trained in engineering colleges that won’t come. 

Q. Where a school is turning out products similar to those competing with those 
made by private concerns, the difficulty might be got over by Government making over 
those products for sale to the concern with which it i s competing?— A. I don’t think 
that would suit me. I don't know about other people. 

Q. You think it is not practicable?— A. No, 1 think not. 

Q. J)o you believe in compulsory certificates for engineers in charge of prime- 
movers ?—A No. 

Q. 1 don’t quite understand what you mean when you say “ I consider certificates 
should bo uniform as far as is prar-1 icable, and that there should lx* reciprocal recognition 
of such certificates by liocul -Governmerits ”?— A. That* is just in answer to the question 
v. bother they should lx* jii tercliangeablo. I don’t think with prime-movers. We have 
«.*ot experience of the factories in tin* Horn bay and Madras Presidencies. We get 
better men in our own presidency for less than half the pay. I am alluding to the 
third class certificated men. 

Q. 1 suppose, with reference to first and second class men, there is no difficulty?_ 

A. All our first and second class are certificated. I am only speaking of the small 
ginning factories up-country We got better men foi half the money. It is only trade 
unionism. 

Q. Have you any -views on the subject of the Government Commercial Intelligence 
Depart merit, from your own point- of view ; is there anything that yon would like 
them to do for you ?—A Not that 1 know of. 

11 on'bh- 1* ami it A/. A/. A/alont/tj. — (J. How long has the Buckingham Mill been 
in existence?— A. About. 40 years roughly, 

(J. Has it been a paying concern from the beginning?— A. It has had ups and 
downs. 11 paid very well al the beginning. 

(J. How long has it boon established as a successful business, paying a fair dividend? 
How much have you paid in the last ten or twelve years?— A. It paid 10 per cent 
tor the first ten or lit teen > ears. Then we had bad times. 

(J. And now, during the last ten or fifteen years?— A. It has done very well. 

Q. You have got among your shareholders both Indians aud Europeans?— A. Yes. 

(J. What, portion of the capital would be Indian ?—.-1 . (In answer, witness handed 
a list of the shareholders to the Ilon’ble Pandit). 

Q. You have two Indian diectors on your stall?— A. Yes. 

(). Do you find the interest of Indians in this kind of business growing?— A. I 
don’t, know. I have not noticed much difference. Wo have always had Indian directors. 

Q. You oxporl a great deal oi cotton out of Madras, don’t you?- A. We don’t 

export ; the presidency export* cotton. 

Q. Can you tell us any reason why there is not more enterprise in the way of 
e.otton manufactures here?— A. No, 1 cannot tell you. 

Q. You cannot, think of any causes that have been standing in the way of develop¬ 
ing this enterprise. Having your example before them, the example of your success, 
was it not to be expected that there would be more mills established in the Madras 
Presidency to weave cotton cloths?— A . X should think Bombay competition keeps it 
down. 

Q. But it does not; affect you?- A Oh, ves ; we compete with Bombay. 

Q. The goods that you intake are only partly absorbed in this presidency?— A. They 
go all over India and Burma and the Straits Settlements. 

Air. ('. E. Loir. — i>. Do you import any long staple cotton?— A. No, only American 
cotton, when we can land if here below (if/. 

Hon’ble Pandit Al . Al. Mala viya. — Q. Judging from your experience of this business, 
do you think there is room for expansion in this presidency of cotton manufacturing 
mills ?— A. We are extending our own mills now. I admit that much. 

Q. You say the conditions for raising capital for establishing industries are not 
more difficult here than elsewhere, yet I see that the proportion of shares taken up by 
Indians is only one-fifth of the shareholders and only one-tenth of the shares. That 
does not show any keen desire on the part of Indians to invest their money in this 
enterprise?— A. No, because these shares are rather big units. If we were starting a 
new mill we would have smaller shares, and it would be more likely that Indians 
would come in. The one-thousand rupee shares in the Buckingham is rather too much. 

Q. Do you think it will be in the inferests of indigenous industries to make special 
efforts'to Indians to take up shares in any new company you might form?— A. If 

we were starting a new company we would be very glad for Indians or anyone to come 

in ' q Americans or Japanese?— A. I don’t see why we should keep anyone out.. 
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Q. Do you think it would be desirable to let Americans, Japanese and other foreign 
peoples come in?— A. We would let anybody in but Germans. 

Q. But when you make your peace with the Germans, would you let them also 
come in?— A. It depends upon the terms of peace. 

Q. Whether it is Germany or America or Japan, looking upon it. from the ]>oiut 
of view of indigenous industries, don't you think tin* Britishci and the Indian should 
combine to build up enterprises and not leave much room for other foreigners to come 
in?— A. As long sis we get the money, it doesn’t matter whose money it is. 

Q. But you don’t want them to take up the management of the business?—.1. The 
business ought to be in the most efficient hands, wind her they art* A merit-sms or 
English or Japanese. 

Q. But employed as employees, not masters of the concern ; would you lot them be 
masters of the concern?—.t . They could only become masters b\ acquir- 
ing shares. Do you want to legislate that, foreigner^ should not become shareholders? 

Q. No, by co-operation between Britishers and Indians?— .1. I don't think that is 
quite practicable. 

Q. In that case you'cannot pievcnt Americans or Japanese or other people coming 
and starting business in this country?—*1 . 1 don’t see bow you are going to prevent 
it while we are running on 1 ree-trude principles. 

Q. You say that, the industrial development of the country by private enterprise 
should be encouraged to the utmost. You surely don’t contemplate that Government 
should encourage private enterprise outside, i.e , among non-British subject* in India? 
I— A. 1 had not that in mind jut all. t assume that the object is to encourage the 
industries of India, and the people of India to develop those industries. 

Q. With regard to demonstration factories, you say that, it will be undesirable to 
have them. But. where u particular kind of business is not being done in tlio moat 
efficient way, or the most eflieiont machinery is not being used, would it. not be advisable 
in the present state of industrial progress among the people that Government should 
start demonstration factories?— A. And wipe out- the man who has been struggling to 
do it on his own account ? 

Q+ You must! toolnsider the interest of the industry as a whole, and not of the 
particular individual. It is not intended that a particular individual should he hurl, 
but that certain industries should be promoted?— A. Who is a fair judge of that? You 
don’t think it is quite fair when Government annexes your land or houses. Is it quite 
fair to annex an industry? 

Q. Will you make an exception in the ease of oil pressing? — A. Oil pressing 
happens to be the enterprise in which my firm has lost, money. I don’t believe in large 
oil presses but in comparatively small ventures to begin with. 

Q. If Government advised that if should be tried as an experiment, you see no 
objection to that?— A. 3 think it would be a very great mistake. f think it should ho a 
small one, speaking from my own practical experience. 

On the other hand, in the Genfral Provinces, several witnesses advocated the 
establishment of central factories which would show them how it was done. 

President. — A . For refining oil, not pressing. 

1 Vi f ness. — A. I can only tell you what lias happened to ourselves. 

tl<n t'ble Paiuht. M. M. ftf ala mya. — Q. You suggest, that Government should give 
assistance in advising and giving information about suitable site* for industrial enter¬ 
prises and assistance in acquiring such sites. Would you not expand it and suggest that 
there should be a bureau of information to give information about raw materials and 
machinery, and possible markets?— A. If they can, I have no objection. 

Q. Don’t you think that would encourage enterprise in the province?— A. If if 
can be done. 

Q. W"hat assistance, do the Government give you in the matter of the education that 
you impart?— A. I think I told you, Jts. 3,000 a year. 

Q. With referenee to your objection concerning the competition of jail products, 
does it really operate against private enterprise? Is there not sufficient market for 
all the products that can be put into the market by jail industry as well as by other 
private enterprise?— A. It is on the question of principle that. 1 object to the competi¬ 
tion, as they are able to supply articles at a lower rate than we can. 

Q. Is that your only objection ?— A. That is the practical objection. 

Q>. Suppose that were got. over by some arrangement?— A. These arrangements 
are not fair. We have heard of them. There is the excise duty which they are supposed 
to add on. It is a*transfer entry and amounts to nothing. 

Q. Jail industries using power machinery are intended to help the men who are un¬ 
fortunately passing their time in jail to become efficient workmen when they have 
finished their period of punishment, so that they may find employment m the mills. 




You do expect them to come out better then wheat they entered, partioah 
Have been taught a trade tx> enable them to earn an honest living P— A . X wfr 
not pursue that. • - •• • s * 

Q. You write that in details Government departments are in themselves 
blocks to industrial enterprise. Is that the result of what you have noticed in 
presidency? Have you any particular instances to support that view?— A . Hr. Jotttii}V 
brought some instances before you the other day in connection with the Trtonwaji - 
and Electric Supply Company. 

Q. Mistakes may occur in any particular department, but has not the Department., 
of Industries in this province been helping in promoting enterprise generally? — A. % 
don't know.. 

Q. We have heard a good deal of the Department of Industry in this province, and. 
that is why I want to know your opinion Do you think that if the department is well 
Organised, it would be found to be not a stumbling block but a great help in promoting 
industries?— A. I don’t suggest that it is a stumbling block. I was not referring to the 
Department of Industries. The Department of Industries has helped us in well-boring- 
and various things. 

Q. You say, “ We have heard a good deal during the last ten years about the want 
of industrial enterprise in this presidency, and Government, in the abstract, appear 
genuinely anxious to do something, but in details T think Government departments are- 
in themselves a stumbling block.” You don't refer to the Deportment of Industries?— 
A. Not a bit ; certainly not. 

Q. What is your suggestion then ; what do you want to be done?— A. I am 
referring to those examples for instance, which Mr. .Tones put before you in con¬ 
siderable detail the other day. 

Q. You say ** There is no lack of enterprise in this presidency ** and you instance 
the case of ginning and rice mills. But there is much enterprise beyond these industries 
the usefulness of which has been demonstrated to you?— A. I am in Madras and 
don’t go up-country much. I know those industries just named. They certainly have-, 
developed rapidly. There were very few when I came out, and now there are a great 
many of them. • 

Q. In view of the raw materials that you export, isn t the lack of enterprise in 
regard to manufacture rather obvious?— A . I don’t think so. 

Q. Excepting these two mills of yours, there is no other large mill if — A. Thera 
is another large mill in Madras. , 

Q. That is all so far as cotton is concerned?— A. There is only one ; one was closed 

iibou^a year ag f ee i that in this presidency, owing to the smallness of the unr 

official community it is unable to voice its grievances with the strength of similar 
communities in other parts of India, and in consequence the trade and industry of the 
Madras Presidency is prejudiced by bureaucracy.” In what way? — A. In the matter 
of these appeals not being sympathetically dealt with. 

Q Has that been the attitude of the bureaucracy throughout ; is it due to waj* of 
policy' in assisting enterprise?—^. I don’t know what it is due to but I don t think 
they are as helpful as they might be, although Government as a whole are anxious 
help industries ; but when it comes to dealing with individual appeals, we don t gdt 

mUC *b- h You suggest that Government would fao- more rapidly develop the Industrie* of 
Southern India by assisting existing industries to increase their profits and 
powers of production than by the establishment of isolated pioneer fw5toriee. Dofi^ 
you think there is room for both courses in this presidency?— A. But X want th«nM 

begin with us who are here. * 

Q. But you don’t want them to stop there?— A. Not necessarily. 

Q You say that one of the great difficulties in the development 
industry in this part of India is tie migration oflabour. Tie labour her* ■ 
factory life and discipline for prolonged periods. Do you think if tfie fanuly 
of employment was introduced, tiis would visibly affect migration, _ 
employed workmen with their wives and children ? A, I don t think it is p 
a 'disciplined factory without very great danger. We do not allow «**., 
in the factory at all. They are strictly prohibited. r 

Q But we saw groups of children iu the mill* in Calcutta P—id. 
one child in a Madras factoiy. I think it is very dangerous. v 

Q. You might turn your » ^ 

labour not being willing to stay might be solved by emnlnvuur tan 


,-VVr# 


mM have no fndu^aiMBjttt* to run »w ^t .timpU 




**y “ It will Ire observed that the employee contributes nothing; that 6 
famk: on .his earnings is taken to an account in his- name each month, and if. the 
'mell-yeanf working of the factory is satisfactory, the amount so taken is doubled at 
^Ifce^eaad each successful half-year.” Is that in addition to his salary?— A. Yes, 

Calculated on his salary. 

' v.y x«m won’t let him withdraw the amount at any time within ten years P— A . 

"* JSfoi until ten years service is completed. 

Q, Don’t you think that if primary education were made compulsory, or at any 
Sate universal , you will be saved tbe necessity of looking after the education of these 
-Children in your factory P — A. I suppose we would. 

Q. In other advanced* communities education is provided generally, and so business 
men are left to attend to their business alone. It would be an advantage to business 
vif this part of the work was done by the State as elsewhere?— A. I am not prepared to say 
that. 

Q. You think that this provision of education does not act as an additional drag 
•upon your time ^ and attention?— A. We think it pays us in some shape or other. We are 
not philanthropists. 

Q. You say education should not be made compulsory ; that applies to the present 
state of things. But suppose it was made compulsory generally, then you would not 
object to its being made compulsory for factory children too?— A. I don’t think J would 
have any say in the matter. 

Sir F. H . Stewart. — Q. Are your interests mostly in Madras or all over the presi¬ 
dency? — A. Mofetly in Madras. We have businesses all over the presidency. We buy 
•cotton all over the presidency We have cotton presses and a certain amount of 
ginning up-country. 

Q. Have you much knowledge of mill labour conditions in other parts of India P— 
A. No, I am very ignorant about it. 

■ Q. How do you recruit your labour here? — A. It just comes direct. We have 
no system of sirdars. It just comes to the door and is taken if wanted. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q, Is that tbe case with most textile concerns in this presidency 
as far as you know?— A I cannot speak for other people. As far as I know it is the 
samje, but I would not like to answer. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Your labour is pretty near its home here?— A. No, a lot 
-of it comes from Nellore It migrates very much. 

Q. In Bengal it goes off in certain seasons. Is that so here too?— A. It does that 
to some extent. The resignations are much heavier in the harvest season. It also 
goes away for a year or two years and comes back again. 

Q. It does not go away for week ends?— A. Yes, we have heavy absentees up, to 15 
per cent sometimes a day. 

Q. These schools and classes which you have started, are they fairly recent?— A. 
We began in a very small way in 1904, and were in the mill compound. We moved 
-out when the Factory Commission recommended it. We took up two old houses, out¬ 
grew them, and built up two new buildings. I wrote down this week to both mills, 
and the foremen out there say that the labour is gradually staying longer during the 
last six or seven years. 

Q. And it is also likely to induce your labour to stay with you rather than go to 
Other employers? — A. I think we get the pick of the labour. 

With reference to your remarks about the proposed Director of Industries and 
, the Board of Industries, I should like to know if I have got your idea rightly. I 
rather gathered you think that there should be a Director who would have a Board with 
'esArative powers for Madras, and that for smaller cottage industries and so on, and 
up-ebuntry industries, he. should be assisted by local Committees?— A. Yes, that is 
ratiaer my idea* because the Advisory Board in Madras would not be able to travel 

a . Executive officers could. 

ou •suppose that .you would get prominent business men to serve on such 
trd, would they be willing to give the time?— A. I think so. 
would the Board fairly full local powers?— A. Yes, I would, 

your Director of Industries whom ybu suggest below?— A. That is only 
Of appeal, to prevent one industry going and injuring another, 
ie would not have power to interfere with the executive activities of the 
— A. He would have some one to appeal to. 

' nay that be should be distinct from the Member for Commerce, would he 

I -don’t know. I think he would be better separate. 

th 0 Board should approximate more or less to the lines of the 
' •***• quite, know how your Port Trust here is composed P—A. It is 

of Commerce, the Trades and .-the' Government 
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•’"’Vf!/,’," ■ • vs• ' ■ *■• (Submitted after oral examination.} 

to eXph * in Why 1 "“““«”*•«» • Committee or Truat to 

t A8 fodfr* , ?*-ff l * a - <6 ..ry* »y~J f *&• place of such a Director and find that it would 
.^ « geet be the position I occupy in relation to the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills. 

~ „ W1 *y i ip d “ T,b * or difficulty about a proposition. I find the best course is to consult 
?tu*t^^ al lt te ®,i seiect< r d fr °^ tTle °* ci “ rs , of tie mills. X put my trouble before them 
3ld * S as , “ ee Item, and await their report. They have never let me down. 
Some-of tar cases dealt with approaching the question in hand were:_ 

1. Increase of power. To decide whether we should employ steam, oil or gas. 

2. In what cases we could employ electricity with advantage. 

- ?' .Whether we would make our own sulphuric acid, sulphate of iron, etc. 

4. Whether we should go in for cotton cloth printing. 

.rA -^ 8 *° the composition of the Committees, I have four clusses to choose from :_ 

1. Chemists. 

2. Engineers. 

3. Teactile technical men. * 

4. Accountants, store-keepers and warehouse packing master*. 

I select the. three men I consider best and give leave to add to their number so 
that they can choose any one else they think may be useful. 

I would like to leave this point for a minule, and say that I have watched, entirely 
as an outsider and with no inner knowledge, the three departments in Madras that are 
working at industries in one form or another: — 

1. Director of ^Agriculture. ’’ 

2. Director of Industries. 

3. Director of Fisheries. 

Numbers 1 and 3 ore both assisted by capable lechnical assistants; the Directors 
have also consistently sought advice from the industrial community and have met so 
far as I am aware, with no opposition. * 

It does not appear to me that the Director of Industries has had suitable assistants, 
nor has he, in the same way, sought the co-operation of industrial men. In consequence 
it seems to me he has had small success and lias encountered a good deal more hostility 
than he might otherwise have done. J 

_ To return to the first part of this letter—were I in the place of the Director of 
Industrie^ I should like to have a.t my side— 

1. A first class chemist. 

2. A first class engineer. 

3. A good industrial business man. 

4. A good banker or accountant. 

Now it seems to me that Government for years to come would not pay the salaries 
that such men would require for permanent appointments in addition to technical men 
for special work, but that they could get competent advice for a comparatively small 
cpst, say Rs. 30 peT meeting, which is about what the Madras Port Trust pays per 
fortnightly meeting. r J v 

No one believes more than I do in letting one man run a show when he knows how 

: .to df* i$» but teams are sometimes useful. In this industrial development question it 
me*n« groping about, feeling your way and investigating many diverse subjects. Above’all 
t i® essential and desirable to carry along with you the sympathies and have at 
yo^r ^^posal the experience of those already interested in industry, and this is beat 
dona by inviting their co-operation, advice and assistance ; I am quite sure 
industrial men, if properly approached, would be only too glad to assist. A fee is 
deairable, not as an inducement but as a recognition of services rendered. 

. ■ Peaad would make for continuity of policy ; Directors change and need furlough 

policy of p&K*feer factories is to be proceeded with, it must be followed up for 


‘ ^jjke to say one word more, the opinion seems to be about that Govern- 
Srtftrt’ Off with something big. If my experience is worth aUvthino- at. all 


fcftrt off with something big. If my experience is worth anything at all 
-all' MW industries in this country should be started on a small 
gradually up, no greater mistake can be made than in 
■jMlpIllijiltji jw»;a large scale. 

- industries jpfcf ’ mnoh, mpre likely . 

Tl> ■ ll III in lil I Hi i i Ini .. fni Inline • f •' ' *> 
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My experience of cotton pressing, though extending over 40 years,»• 
beyond this district and, as far as this district is concerned, I have but fir# OgtlHfl 


beyond this district and, as far as this district is concerned, I have but fe# ■ogintfjg 
to offers for the industry comes under question 3 of the Commission’* questionvlflij 
and is a prominent instance of an industrial enterprise where more concerns 
started than can be maintained in full time employment, for there are now. 11 pvesscM 
to press a crop of, say, a maximum of 60,000 bales. - : .k’Sggji 

Even were these 60,000 bales averaged amongst the 11 presses, the rsstlH' ##(&«) 
barely give a sufficient amount of bales to each press to yield a profitable return -upep 
its capital, but the condition of the trade in cotton here is such that one partieufctu 
firm does a proportionately much larger share of the business, amounting to abtyttl 
40,per cent of the total, say, 24,000 bales, leaving only 36,000 bales for the rei 
10 presses. And even amongst these remaining 10 presses, the proportion of 
very unevenly divided, so much so that almost next to nothing falls to the of # 

least 3 of them and in consequence at the present time 3 of them are virtually cloacM 
down. 

The nominal capital of a cotton press here is about Rs, 60,000, say, for the whob 
industry 6£ lakhs. This sum has been raised entirely by private enterprise and i^x mi 
opinion there is no outlet for any further money to be invested in this particular brand 
of industry in this district; for I see but little prospect of the crop of cotton to h* 
pressed increasing to any appreciable extent and certainly not to the extent of meeduig 
any further cotton presses in the district. There is a probability of a railway tappir$g 
the western side of the district but in the event of such railway demanding presSHifjj 
power^In its direction, it would only mean that what might be pressed in that direct^o* 
would be so much less to be pressed in Guntur, and I think the owners of* pressed 
in Guntur are sufficiently alive to the fact and would supply the need by removing sonul 
of their presses to whatever place might secure some work for them. Take for instanci 
the case of Narasarowpet—a cotton press was started there in the year 1913. JPriCH 
to the starting of that press, all Narasarowpet cotton came to Guntur. In three yearn 
the Narasarowpet press has diverted so much work from Guntur that during the pa* 
season 14,000 bales have been pressed there. It is now quite 41 on the cards " tha 


things go on. A press starts, does well, competition arises, and dividends fall; sm 
SO per cent, and that is a concise example of the condition of so many of Ike 
presses. ^ \ 

I can find no other questions which seem to apply to this industry. • ■' '' 

We have no difficulty at present under the heading of Labour and Supervision 
for the character of the work is such as to demand very little skill on the part O 
labourers, and the class of mechanical engineers required is not difficult to find. W 
have .got used to the Factory Act and work goes on without much friction. 
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Mr. C. E. Lou,. — Q. What class of cotton do you deal with P—A. Coea*wW<»tto*| 
Q. Is the Oocanada cotton adulterated with inferior kinds locally* 
considerable amount of adulteration that goes on, but not exactlv with other 
kinds. One of the chief causes of adulteration is the bringing 


kinds. One of the chief causes of adulteration is the bringing from other 
droppings and mixing these with the Kappas when it is being ginned. .. j<haP§ 

. -Q. That is deliberate ? — A. Yes. . 

Does that affect the quality or reputation of Cocanada cotton?-^-A v 
sarily do so, but it is for those of us who are engaged in the pressing *n4 
cotton to eliminate it during the time of pressing and to reject th«* 
tendered to us that is adulterated. . < '**' .-SSliS 

Q. That is done by small gin owners ? — A. I cannot lay a charge 
gin owners, but there are many wheels-within-wheela in the tn^» V . L -1 
vQ.Do you think the trader himself is capable of dealing 

\*r . .&* Th«y ^retrying to dea lj^t K^t^—Yea.^ ^ (1 


^ltij tlu ryota — A. Tile ryot# do bring in tbeir ootton nj^- 
»r>_OT»*metime«, hut it l# ntrt the aauml system. The usual system is to ? 
hfriffram the dealer and'the dealer himseU is interested in a certain ryot 
tisa from the ryot. J 

dd you mean by his being interested?— A. He acts as agent for the ryot. 

“ consider that a satisfactory system P— A. When I first went there, we had 
we used to buy from the ryot. But the trouble then was that we 
tty just a small quantity—what happened to come in. during- the day’s 
_ ix we had an order for 1,000 bales we had no opportunity of covermr 
wrth 1,000 bales at a time, but under this system of intermediate dealers we 
7 °* buying 30°» 400 or 500 bales, perhaps, from one man at a time. 

* “ d °? S - not make an y more cotton?— A. No. It does not increase the cotton. 

22"° think that the existence of that class of men facilitates and encourages 

nttnlteration P— -A . I would not lay that to their charge. 

<?. Supposing it was thought desirable by the Agricultural Department to bring in a 
superior staple, would they not find this system of marketing through a dot of dealers 
a serious obstacle?— A. Perhaps I could give you a little more concrete instance. Many 
years-we had the trouble of white cotton being introduced into our district. 

Q • PulichaiP — A. No. Ours is red cotton. What we want in our district is to maintain 
the quality of our red cotton which has a specific quality, and when it is mixed with 
White cotton it degenerates altogether. Some years ago, we had the trouble of dealers 
-bringing in white ootton from other parts of the district and ginning it together and 
x w** 1 was mixed and it went out into the fields, and in course of time, the same field 
and the same tree produced some white and some red. In course of time we eradicated 
it and for some time now things have been very much better, but this year there has 
been a change and there has been a very great demand from Bombay and other places 
{or cotton and people who are not acquainted with the quality of our cotton have come 
into our district and the temptation has been too great to some of the people and they 
have mixed their cotton up and their seed up and probably next year we shall have the 
Same difficulty. 

'Q; these middlemen help in eradicating it?— A. They are absolutely blind to 
anything beyond their own interests at the moment. 

Q • JJo y°u think it is a practical proposition having spheres of influence for presses P 
Would you extend that to gins also?— A. I am not a sufficient authority on the subject 
of gins. J 

Q. Would you extend it to spinning and weaving mills?— A. That is another matter 
altogether. I doubt very much whether our climate is suitable for spinning. We have 
a very dry climate. 

4>. It is not a question of climate so much? Do you think that Government would 

be justified in saying that there should be only two or three cotton mills in Madras P_ 

iA. JE do not see how they could interfere with our district, because it has a specific kind 
6f option, and the crop, in itself, that would be available for a mill, would be small. 

******* a large business in yarn in Guntur. We get a lot of yarn into pur 

Q’ I suppose you would say that gin or press depends pretty well for its existenoe 
; ;‘©n ootton in immediate areas whereas a mill does notP— A. Yes. 

V/’-t 42* H Government limits the number of gins or presses, should not Government also 

on."the ryot getting a certain price for his cotton?— A. That is entirely a matter of 
trade demand. 

’M the Government say that there will be no more than a certain number 


UgkpQBUig the Government say that there will be no more than a certain number 
inOfM fellows would have a privileged position and they could very easily make 
We pay no more for this cotton beyond a certain amount “ or ” we 
much for ginning *’P— A. I do not see how Government can step in and 


Sir .FazuXbh/>y C'urriTnbhoy. — Q. You said to Mr. Dow that when white 
£ ;$*■mixed .-with red, there is a light colour?— A. Yes. 

And this year Jkhey have done the same thing again P— A. Yes. A great deal of 
belli hi i bun be» introduced into our district. # 

fejgfffe'ia white kapass also grown in your districtP— A. No. They bring from 

Steps have Government taken about thatP— A. None. 

that this will deteriorate the quality of cottonP— A. Yes. This* 
HhIm: on from time immemorial. I reported about thirty years 
gave him instances where stuff had come from and so on, hst 
** was quite impossible to prevent It. 
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Is there not a tendency among the man uf acturers to have their owp presses 
in the districts nowadays, because they do not get pure cotton, hut ■adulterated or Tgig efl 
with lower staple and water and other things?—A. We have only one instance el 9 
mill being directly interested in a cotton press, and that mill’s cotton press in-the mean? 
time is silent. None of the others s are directly interested in any way with mills. 

Q. Do the mills sometimes buy directly from the people who hold these presses in 
Guntur?— A. This year we had a lot of mill buyers from Bombay and never before. . 

Q. Has tins cotton been going down to Bombay or is it shipped to other parts of 
the world?— A. This is the first year that cotton has been going to Bombay to any extent. 
A small proportion goes down to the Buckingham Mills and Pondicherry Mills but a 
larger proportion is shipped from Cocanada to the United Kingdom, Japan and other 
places. But this year owing to the demand for cotton from the Bombay Mills and also 
on account of freights cotton has been to a very large extent going to Bombay. 

Q. Have the Japanese got their people in your district?—A. Not in our district. 

Q. You say that 60,000 hales are produced. Is Government doing anything to 
promote more cultivation of cotton in that part of the country?— A. I think the Collector 
himself is interested in the matter. 

Q. Are they taking a keen interest in it?—.1. AVe have had changes in the Collec- 
torates and one man may take an interest und another man may not and so on. At 
present we have got u sympathetic*, representative. 

Q. Is the cultivation increasing every year?—.1. 1 can show the figures for the last 
twenty years. In 1000-06 we had a. crop of 75,578 bales. That was almost three times 
what it used to he at one time, and then it was succeeded by 51,000, l>y 64,000 and so 
on until it got up in 1911-12 to 70,000 hales and in 1912-18 to 80.000 bales, but since 
then it has gone down to the average, that is, about 60,000. 

Q. Why?—A. To begin with. Government sent round a circular discouraging the 
growing of cotton and encouraging grain and so on, but 1 do not know that it had 
any effect. At any rate, the yield now for some years past has gone back to what was 
the average, i.e., 60,000 hales. 

Q. You say that flic climate is such in this part of the country that you cannot 
have spinning mills. In Bombay we have twenty or thirty varieties while here there 
is only one kind of cotton ?•— A. Yes. "We have a mill in Guntur which is called “ The 
Guntfir Cotton, Jute and Paper Mills.” They never do cotton and paper and it is only 
jute. 

Q. Is it a very big mill?—A. No. 

Hon’Ole Pond it AJ . M . Maluiuya. — Q. How many ol these presses are owned by 
Europeans and how many by Indians?—A. There are five owned by Indians in the 
district and of the remaining six, two are owned by Parsis and four are owned by 
Englishmen. 

Q. Is this keen desire to start cotton presses due partly to the fact that there are 
not other industries flourishing in tlie district?— A. I think what has brought about an 
increase in the cotton presses here is largely owing to this. I put my press in 1876 
and up to 1908 we had only three cotton presses and it was then quite a paying industry 
and in. 1908 .another press was started making it four. 

Q. Were these Europeans?— A. Those were three European and one Indian. The 
crop was then still 50,000 bales and it was enough to keep th^m going, but in 1906 when 
this crop suddenly jumped to 60,000 from 1906 to 1918 we had seven new presses come 
into onr district, that is, two Parsis and four Indians. 

Q. Parsis are Indians?—A. 1 am distinguishing between the local Indians and 
other people. It is that large jump in the increase of the crop and a certain amount of 
competition between the presses at the same time that have brought about- this large 
increase in the number of presses. The natural tendency of things in our district is to 
spread away from Guntur, that is to say, on the western side, cotton ginning factories 
have been brought there and they make a little coterie of themselves and they put up a 
cotton press and that means that so much is taken away from Guntur itself and that 
again is assisted by money facilities that they receive. 


Witness No. 223. 


Mn. E. J. Hawkins, General Manager , the Indian Aluminium ^Company 
(Lrimited), Madras. • - • 


My only experience ifi raisin 
tion ypitih the Indian Aluminium 
The first time Be, 1,00,000 was a 
time Bs. £,6O,0OCU There was a 


Written Evidence. 


g capital for industrial enterprise has befcnin 
Co., Eimited. 'This has been'dime '** t ~*‘* A * Hk *‘- 
required, the second time B«. «S5,60iw0, 
slight difficulty on the Qxrf?. vqca 

...v,;,'- / v ... * 


* ® 0W on©, but no difficulty on 'tlie other two; on the third occasion „ih© required 

subscribed seven times over. The shareholders in mv. company are pyinci- 
.pally European members of the mercantile community, civil and military officials, 

' _ With regard to the company which I represent Government* lias allowed one of 

their officers- to assist as an advisor and permitted the company to remunerate him 
for the services rendered. 

The assistance given to this company was in the form of experience gained by 
^Government when pioneering the aluminium industry and the trained staff which the 
company took over when plant, fittings, materials, etc., were purchased by my com¬ 
pany from Government. 

I‘ would, not recommend money grants in aid, bounties, guaranteed dividends Government 
-or provision off part of share capital. Hut uuder certain conditions loans might be an0Q - 
granted machinery might be supplied on hire purchase system and Government might 
guarantee purchase of satisfactory stocks for a limited period. 

Government might have a director or consulting engineer with defined powers 
so long as the assistance lasts. My company is an excellent example as its prosperity 
did not begin until it purchased the Government, industry. The company Was fioatec 
about two years after GoVernment started developing the industry and we were permittee 
to watch this development. Government also assisted by allowing purchases of metal 
to be made on easy terms. When my company considered that sufficient experience 
had been gained it. approached Government through one of its directors (who was i 
member of the legislative Council) on the question of Government, competing witl 
private enterprise. Government, continued developing the business for some time fur the 
and when it was well established offered to sell the whole concern to my company 
The transfer was completed and the company was thus enabled to put its businesi 
on a sound footing. 

The assistance thus given was very great and at the same time Government suffered 
no loss but made a fair return on its outlay whilst it was being used for the develop¬ 
ment of the industry. 

Government success in this particular work was due to the business being entrusted 
to a scientifically trained officer who treated it as a business concern seeing that the 
work was carried out on sound business principles. If after investigation by a com¬ 
petent authority Government, decide that a now industry should be started or an 
existing one improved upon—it. should be offered to private enterprise for a limited 
period in which to make up its mind as to wind her Government, or private enterprise 
should -start it.. Tf not started or made a success of by private* enterprise within p 
-given time Government should then start on its own account. When it has been 
•demonstrated that the industry is a paying one it should be offered to private enter¬ 
prise—-preferably a limited liability company in which the interested community 
would be able to invest and thus allow its people to benefit by Government, effort*.. 

As I stated before. Government should be represented on the Board for a limited 

S eriod and its officer so appointed should be adequately remunerated by the company. 

l-overnment might lend experts to firms or companies on ]>ayment of all expenses. 

But the result of such researches should only be published by permission of such 
company or firm. . * 

Demonstration factories should be established in connection with all technical trades Demonstration 
schools to prove to the students the advantage of their training and these factories **°t°ries 
should be run on commercial lines to show actual results and thus induce trained men 
further to develop their trades. 

The Victoria Memorial Institute, Madras, is a good example of marketing success- Assietnnoe in 
fully unorganised industries. A good deal more might be done were a number of marketing produ 
good craftsmen settled in workshops in the compound of the institute as it would lead 
to further demands for their work. 

Industrial exhibitions are undoubtedly one of the best means of bringing the 
seller and purchaser together if not held at too close intervals. 

Government should take measures to encourage such exhibitions and they should 
• be both popular in character and aim at bringing sellers and buyers into contact. 

Trade representatives should be appointed to represent the whole of India^ in 
'Great Britain, the (Jalonies and foreign countries. They should as far as possible 
have a good knowledge of the industries they 'represent and be able to speak the 
language of the country*in which they will live. 

I do hot think the Provinces in India should have trade representatives as coramer- 
•cisd travellers should be able to do this work. 

. .. i, .Government Departments who use imported articles should publish lists of the 
*\%fKBM}vto enable firms ox companies who manufacture similar articles in the country to 
Government.for their productions. I think that Government Departments should 
more than they do at present to purchase articles made in India. 


company has employed. skilled men from Europe with varying results,.'Some- Trai ningcf k&e 
...owing 1 '*io the unfavourable, conditions for them after •opewttloa. 




Tebhaical school. should improve 

Jtty company has trained a vary large number of work men ifli T^TtP 

Iadoitrul schools should bavnder the control of the Department of : Tn njlOli 
There should be a Director of Industries. He should be an 
should have had a scientific training especially in engineering. ' 

-In this connection I think there is an excellent opening for the manufacture <lf jjrss 3 
and oil engines and pumps. I certainly think that a system of registration 
closure of partnership should be introduced. ’ , 

Existing canals could be improved with advantage to allow of 'motor trahupW«S^. ! ^’ , |^'>; 
Railway freight on aluminium is very high on account pf its being it**; il Nr^ 

this bears heavily on producers as the goods have to be packed in strong irrr nifon Jrhslwf 
which sometimes weigh aB much as the aluminium articles and the 
freight has to be paid on the case as on the goods inside. ” 

The Periyar scheme has been investigated with I believe satisfactory results. /v’[7 
Supplies of aluminium have been cut off for nearly two years with the 
that my company has practically ceased to manufacture aluminium hollow ware '■£&& 
has had to turn its attention to brass, copper, and iron ware. Aluminium is needed' 
for the manufacture of aeroplanes, airships, motor cars, high explosive, and the eqn&H'. 
ment of troops especially water bottles and cooking utensils. Aluminium could fe- 
produced in connection with the Periyar scheme. There are large deposits of high 
grade bauxite in the Central Provinces, which could be extracted near the source 
of supply and railed to the most convenient centre where the Periyar power would bo- 
available or to the Bombay area where sufficient electrical power shoifld be available-, 
on completion of the new Tata schemes. 


Oral Evidence, 26th January 1917. 

Hon*ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. You say that the shareholders in the India!* 
Aluminium Company are principally European members, of the mercantile community, 
civil and military officials. Can you tell us any reason why Indian capital has hot 
been invested in it? Did you invite Indian capital?— A. The prospectuses of the com¬ 
pany were distributed broadcast and capital was invited when the company was floated. 

I think the reason was that as it was an entirely new industry in India they did not want 
to risk capital. They knew nothing about it. 

Q. That was the case when the enterprise was first started, when you asked for the- 
first one lakh. On the second and third occasions there was no difficulty?— A. Theft we-, 
had none at all. 

Q. When was the company started ?— A . In March 1900. 

Q. When were the experiments which the Government made in pioneering the in¬ 
dustry completed? When was it known that it was a successP— A. In 1903. - 

Q. You were the first company to take it over?— A. We were the first and the only- 
company. 

President. — Q. What did Government hand over to you?— A. Government handed" 
over to us everything, the plant, stocks, the workmen. We took everything. There 
a regula r G overnment concern. __ ,. , . '''?■■ 

Q. Who valued the stock?— A. The Superintendent of School of Arts ,a^>&. 
managing director. '* - 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Were you doing business as an 
company before you took it up from the Government? Did you form a company 
it upP— A . We formed a company in 1900. The aluminium industry was 
about three years and then we took it over from the Government. 

Q. It was on your representation to Government that it wished to hand twigp 
industry which was then competing with a private industry?— A. Yes 

Q. You say in your note that your company has employed sj^lkd 
Europe with varying results somet ime s unsatisfactory owing to the 
tions for them after work is over. What have you done with«these 
•eat them back P— A . They have left. 

j: y > Q- Do the men that you have trained find employment in your 
go outside ? — A. Nearly all of them remain with us. We* have about 
use war,_we employed about 400 men. ■ 

“ u take apprentioesP— A. We have. taken boys.- .XJbjjr 

_Jwhem they come. 

yeiu.jmy them anything at the startP—- A. Wat. 




























































































thie t :adT»nMtfJ^‘ , j6€~lonha*without '& 'jwaB^aM^' rate:;^f--*a,ttt^e>«t: : : 
would be granted .bgr ^h# G^erament trade or - : ipduiria’ial 
and by direction of the Director of Industries and bis advisers*. 
governing the commencement of such enterprise as may be 
Ration to hold out reasonable prospects of success. It would hot be- 
cult for the head and local officer of the bank concerned, with the 

tries (who should have authority to call in the assistance of any ^pert ; opini<^^^^a||f 
might be required) to come to a decision regarding the prospects -Gf.^atqxjh .. 
the amount to be advanced and the rate of interest to be charged. Thefinancial 
in the concern thus acquired by Government would be gradually reduced as 
factory prospered. We do not propose that Government should have any actual CPhtzh^/ 
over the conduct of such concern, either than as regards the audit of its' accottXths and- 
general supervision of its financial affairs. If it was eventually * found ' flap-t 
enterprise could not be made commercially successful, it should be closed down. 

In all cases where the products are suitable for .Government’s requirement® 
should be the policy of Government to guarantee to purchase &uch manufactures. • I '« 
We are strongly of the opinion that with such a bank and guarantee a powerful 
incentive and much needed aid Mould be given towards the establishment of new 
industries in this country, while such methods would do away with actual competition, 
by Government itself. * /' / 

We arc not generally in favour of Government starting pioneer factories, the ugh 


we recognise that a useful purpose might lie served in instances where private-enterprise 
is lacking or inefficient and a public good is sought. In these cases such factories should * 
be at once closed if found unsuccessful after a fair trial, or converted at the earliest 
possible moment into a public company if proved successful. ' ■/, 

As regards research we art* of the opinion that the existing Government institutions' 
provide* a sufficient means of research for this country’s present requirements, but- 
would suggest that means be taken to bring such institutions, their work and. the 
uses that may be made of them, more prominently to the notice of the general |>u.bl:ie, 
in which case we have no doubt their aid would be more widely sought after. y 

Commercial museums serve a useful purpose, but only if they can be made fairly 
exhaustive as regards the exhibit of products and manufactures in India and are insti¬ 
tuted throughout the country in the* principal centres. It should be possible -to ' 
utilise them as regular centres for the purpose of bringing sellers and buyers into 
contact. Exhibitions undoubtedly have their uses, but unless popular in character, 
are unattractive and possibly produce little in the way of permanent results. . > v 

We .are in favour of the Government departments publishing lists of imported 
articles used by them but see no nt-«-essity for their exhibition. Samples should however 
always be obtainable by local nianufaoturers when required, either on loan or through 
purchase. 

As regards the purchase of stores by Government departments this Association, 
has noted with satisfaction the instructions that have been issued from time to time 
by Government regarding the purchase of goods manufactured ip. India. but regrets 
that so far as lies in their experience these instructions appear to have borne little fruit. 
There is a natural, but regrettable tendency to keep on ordering in the old grooves,, 
there are prejudices in favour of English manufactures to be overcome, and it saves ~ 
time and trouble to indent for an English made article of well-known make, rath&r 
than look around and discover whether the article in question cannot be obtained 
from a factory in India. Government would do well continually to impress upon it*-' 
departments the good that would arise and the general forward impetus that would 
be given, to local industries, if such local industries w^ere assured of satisfactory y c 
support in the form of regular Government orders. In this connection we would 
draw attention to the remarks made in this 'Association’s letter, - dated 16th. 

1914 addressed to the Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras on this sub 
(vide copy attached hereto). The Rules as issued by the Government of hadia* lie * 
ment. of Commerce and Industry (Stores), No. 5829-5876-11, dated Simla, 24th 
1913, would seem to be all that is required, but in practice they appear-t© ' tktffb 
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and utility and while the highest standards should he aimed at ultimately, criticisms 
made by Government officials should he helpful and not hyper-critical, a certain amount 
of latitude being 1 allowed in tlie earlier stages of manufacturing. 

In our opinion the existing Government industrial and technical schools cannot 
impart practical instruction so efficiently as the workshops in which any particular 
industry is carried on, hut as adjuncts to such workshops thev should prove of value. 
The latter portion of this Association > letter dated 16tli December 1914, to the Chief 
Secretary to Government of Madras (already quoted above) also deals with this .subject. 

No advantages that have resulted from the establishment of industrial and technical 
schools have come to our notice with one exception, viz.:—the Government School for 
Printers attached to the Government Press, Madras, which is producing good results. 
This school is under the control of a practical superintendent, but we believe this is 
not so in many cases, a defeet which in our opinion further mitigates against favourable 
results being obtained. 

Industrial schools should l>e under the control of the Educational Board advised 
by the Director of Industries. Systematic efforts should he directed against tho 
prejudice which exists among certain classes to manual labour, which prejudice consti¬ 
tutes a serious hindrance to industrial improvement and progress in this country. 

We consider there should be a Director ol‘ Industries in each province. He should 
be a man with a sound business experience, commercial abilities and organising power. 
He should not be recruited from the present Government service and his salary should 
be sufficiently high to induce the best men to take rip such posts as permanencies. He 
should have power to call to his assistance, when required, an Advisory Board consisting 1 
of leading busirtess and manufacturing men of the district. He should he in close 
touch with the Government trades and industrial bank as suggested in Pari I. 
A Board of Industries or an Imperial Department seems to us not necessary at the 
present time. Each province should develop its own resources. An annual conference 
of Directors of Industries might be held, for- the interchange of views, ideas and 
experience. 

IX. Other forms of f-i o re rn me nt net ion and ( )rf/a-n izat/ion . 

We consider that suitable pro\ isjon should be made for tho registration of iiade 
marks and names with safeguards against tin* infringement thereof. 

We lire strongly of opinion that it is desirable and practicable in the interests 
of trade to introduce a system of registration or disclosure of the names of the members 
of all business concerns European or Indian currying on any business under 1 mimes 
not their own, a small fee should he levied lor such registration and suitable penalties 
should he enforced for failure to register- or misrepresentation. 

We would suggest that such legislation be on the lines of the Bill lately introduced 
in the House of Horde with such modifications as might be necessary for- this country. 

In this connection we would also like to draw' attention to the large* number of 
purely Indian businesses (mostly small concerns) carrier! on under- European names. 
This should be checked and discouraged, even by special legislation if necessary. In 
marry instances it is only the desire to use the* names of highly placed officials or well 
known men, hut in other cases there is without doubt intent to imitate and to deceive, 
very often successful in the ease of such firms as deal with upcountry residents. Such 
cases would of course be disclosed in their 1 native towns through registration, but thi« 
would not suffice, unless the names so registered were by law compelled to be printed 
on the firms stationery. 

We consider that the articles required by Government arc sufficiently varied 
to provide work for the various trades and manufactures carried on in jails and under 
these circumstances no jail products should be offered to the public. 

Copy of letter front the Chairman of the Association, to the Chief Secretary to the 
Go remittent of Madras, dated 15 th fJecember 1914 . 

In common with all who are interested in the commercial and industrial develop¬ 
ment of India and who desire to take advantage of the opportunity now afforded by the 
partial closing of the markets of Europe to stimulate local production and foster home 
industries, my Association has given special attention to this matter and is gratified 
to observe tho sympathetic attitude of the Government of Madras as evidenced by a 
recently issued Press communique dealing with the development of local industries. 
I am desired by the members of my Association to give expression to their view that 
it is within the power of the Government to materially promote local enterprise and 
stimulate trade generally in the Presidency by ensuring that the orders for goods 
required by Government and by institutions over which Government exercises control 
or influence are placed with the manufacturing and trading firms of this Presidency. 
At present the bulk of all Government orders are sent to the India Office for execution 
in Europe and only emergent requirements arc enquired for locally. If it were the 
settled policy of Government to encourage local effort by guaranteeing a percentage 
of its orders to producers or suppliers on the spot, there is every reason to believe that 
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local firms would be enabled to increase their facilities for production or supply to a 
scale which would ultimately enable them to execute in their entirety a large portion 
of Government orders. It is of course conceded that in the essentials of price and 
quality the goods so obtained must bear a reasonable comparison with articles of a 
similar nature now purchased in Europe. It is not to be expected that local firms 
could immediately undertake to fill either large or unusual orders, but enquiries would 
at once elicit information as to the directions in ^jfiich Madras firms could expand their 
resources so as to meet futilre requirements. It. is felt that the possibilities of local 
enterprise have not been fully exploited and that some misapprehension exists on the 
part of heads of departments as to present available resources. Under the stimulus 
of assured support, there is scope for considerable development and I venture to 
believe there is sufficient enterprise amongst Madras manufacturing or trading firms 
to take the fullest advantage of all the support Government is prepared to give them 
by extending their present operations. Appended to this letter is a list of articles 
which are regularly manufactured by members of my Association. - 

In this connection, I am desired to point out that the promotion of technical 
education, in which Government rightly takes so great an interest can be largely 
secured while stimulating industries. No industrial or technical school can impart 
instruction so efficiently as the workshop in which the industry is carried on practically. 
Men who have received training in a technical school are not regarded by employers 
as completely efficient workmen, and there can be no doubt that the serving of an 
apprenticeship to any trade is of more value in creating a body of skilled workmen than 
theoretical instruction in a school, technical instruction in a school is a valuable adjunct 
to practical experience in the workshop, but cannot take its place.* Much might" 
be done to overcome the prejudice against manual labour, which is the greatest stum¬ 
bling block to industrial education in this country, by the establishment of a system 
of apprenticeship under skilled foremen, such as must necessarily follow the extension 
of factories and workshops called for by a steady demand from Government. Adverting 
to the attached list of articles already manufactured in Madras it may be remarked 
that in the production of these articles the workmen receive sound practical training 
in general tool using, in their care and the manufacture of them, in free "hand art 
drawing and general draughtmanship, iu general carpentry and wood-polishing, in 
the tempering, casting, soldering and sharping of many kinds of metals,—in glass 
grinding and polishing in. ordinary painting work,;—in turning, milling, slotting, 
wood-pattern making, drilling, boring, gear-cutting, metal, wheel-making and fitting 
blacksmiths and tinsmithV work and in general mechanism. 

The benefits which must accrue to trade generally and to the- artisan population 
of Madras especially from a substantial increase in local production of articles now 
imported from Europe are no doubt fully appreciated bv Government, but my Associa¬ 
tion considers that Government might do more to stimulate these^Industries by insisting 
in all cases within its control on the placing of orders locally and in bringing pressure 
to bear on higher controlling authorities to give greater freedom than exists under 
present regulations to its officers to exnloit and encourage local efforts. 


Oral Evidence, 26th January 1917. 

The Madras Trades Association 

> was represented, by 

(1) Mr. It. J. C. Bobe^son, Managing Director, Messrs. P. Orr $ Sons, 
Manufacturing Jewellers, Goldsmiths, etc., Madras. 

^2) Mr. A. T. Lukkr, Director , Messrs. Addison. 8f Co., Engineers, Stationers^ Printers, 

etc., Madras. 


(3) Mr. A. M. Macdougall 


Engineer, Messrs. Simpson 4* Co., Carriage Builders, 
Motor Engineers, etc., Mudras. 


Hon*hie Sir Eazulbhou Currimbhoy .— Q. About the Director of Industries. do you 
not -consider there is need for a Board of Industries f- — A. We Have stated that, the 
local Director of Industries should have power to call to his assistance an Advisory 
Board consisting of landing businessmen and m an ufa cturing mem of Qw district.,/ 

Q. Leading business men would not like to be called,'whenever the Bireq^r wa nts 
dhem. If there is a wgularly 'constituted Advisory Board they canjneet 
whenever needed. "Would not the advice of business men and the representatives ,df 
several chambers and other bodies be of great assistance to. him?— A. Undou ht a dl y 
It seams possible that businessmen i« the locality would- be .in a-. bm*er • psmMoh? 
give the i 



Q ♦ The Advisory Board might offer its advioe to the Director of Industries and 
whenever there is any ditfsrenoe it could be settled by GovernmentP— A. You could 
have a standing Advisory Board. They ought to be able to give 'expert advice when¬ 
ever called upon to do so. 

Q. You say that you are not in favour of any Imperial department and you seem to 
think that Provincial Directors of Industry would be able to do all that is necessary P— 
A. Yes. It appears to us that each province should be able to,,develop its own resources. 

Q. The different provinces canifot afford to keep all the experts that may be 
necessary for developing industries. Don’t you think that in this case it would be a 
good-thing if there were an Imperial Department from which experts could be taken 
whenever there was any * necessity for them?— A. We doubt very much if you could 
get in the Imperial Department all the different experts that may be needed. 

- Q. Don’t you think there will be overlapping if the Imperial Department and the 
Provincial Departments both had their own body of experts P— A. Different provinces 
have their own 1 needs and each has to develop on its own lines. Each province will be 
able to develop in its own way with the help of its own department. In that case it 
will be in a better position to develop its resources. We do not see there is any special 
reason for on extra department run by the Imperial Department. 

President. — - Q . Supposing you had a Director-General of Industries such as Sir 
Eazulbhoy is referring to, he would be able to correlate the activities of the different 
Directors of Industries in the various provinces prevent overlapping of energy on tho 
part of the various Provincial Governments and provide the necessary facilities that 
are required in every industry. He could maintain a body of specialists in all the 
important industries and their services could be lent to the different Governments who 
could call for their services. They would thus form a central reservoir and they 
could be drawn upon whenever necessary P—-4 • If each province had its experts their 
services could be utilised in other provinces. Other provinces could obtain a loan 
of their services. 

Q. There is the proposition of the Director-General without a Board and that of 
Director-General with a Board of specialists. Which would you prefer?— A. We would 
prefer a local Board. 

Q. The local Board would advise the local Director of Industries. Don’t you think 
you need a. Director-General of Industries to correlate the activities of the different 
provinces?— A. We think that that- is a good proposition. 

Q. Do you think it necessary for him to have an Advisory Board of any sort?— 
A k We think the Advisory Board should be adapted to the needs of each province. 

Q. In addition to the local Advisory Board P —A . The Advisory Board could con¬ 
sist of the Directors of the various provinces. As an aid to the local Director of 
Industries in obtaining assistance he might be useful. We. do not know with whom 
the final voice would rest as to whether an industry should be started or not. We 
think it should rest with the local Director. 

CJ. In any system of administration there is bound to be a certain amount of 
decentralisation of authority and Local Governments should have power to start and 
encourage industries up to a certain extent. That obviously follows. There may be 
cases in which the local Government may be starting a thing which might be better 
done in some other province and there would be loss and undue competition. Don’t 
you think that in such a case the presence of a Director-General of Industries would 
straighten out competition?— A. We have got sufficient confidence in the good sense 
of the Local Boards. We think the local Government which starts the industry is 
the best judge of what will be good for the province. 

Q . There is another matter that has been brought before us and that is in 
connection with the difficulties in regard, to railway and transport facilities. They 
vary very much in the different provinces* The question of transport facilities varies 
in the inland provinces and in “the coast provinces. Don’t you think there ought to 
be some one to keep an eye on all these things and take action?— A. We think the 
local Directors of Industries might be trusted to put up a case in matters like that. 

*Q. The matter miJst go to some one and some one will have to ^decide it?— A. 
We think the Commerce and Industry Department will be able to do that. They would 
have a deciding hand in the matter. 

Sir JP. H. Stewart.' — Q. With regard to the purchase of stores by the Government 
•you fay that the present rules are satisfactory but that the spirit of them is more 
in their breach "than in their observance. Do you think it would be a good 
thing if Government were to publish a list of all their requirements and send it 
round P— A . You will see that we have opened our remarks on this subject of Govern¬ 
ment patronage with the following words. " We jite in favour of the Government’s 
publishing lists of imported articles need by them We think that covers the point 
Which you now bring forward. We think that would be a very good idea. 
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Mr. Robertson. — Q. Do you think that it would be a good thing if the Govern¬ 
ment had a purchasing department out hereP— A. That would be a good tiling. That 
would be the authority to whom we could go direct. Messrs. P. Qrr A Sons, Ltd., could 
expand their business considerably if we were assured of a regular demand for their 
goods. They make mathematical and scientific instruments. 

Q. They are making them themselvesP— A. Yes. They import lenses and graduated 
rings. But the rest of the things they make themselves. 

Q. You mean here in India ?—A. Yes. 

Q. With reference to the registration of trade marks, that seems a very thorny 
question. The general opinion seems to be that it is rather difficult to carry it out 
by legislation. Do you find that you have not got sufficient protection at present P— A. 

I should say not. Unless the person can show that he has used the name or mark 
consistently for a number of years and thereby obtained a moral right to it, his case 
will fall to the ground in a court of law. We have a case of a pirated mark in point. 

Q. A concrete case helps us very much in a matter of this kind. Will you send us 
in particulars* ?—— A. Yes. And I would also like to bring one other matter before 
the Commission and that is what we refer to in the last paragraph of our note on the 
subject of Government patronage. “ Another point which in the opinion of this 
Association calls for attention is the hyper-critical attitude of many of the Govern¬ 
ment departments regarding certain manufactures.” In some instances they want 
on extra standard of finish out of the local manufacturers which cannot be obtained 
at once. That is a matter which I do not know if it is within the scope, of the Commis¬ 
sion. But I certainly think that in the case of a new manufacturing industry that a 
certain amount of latitude might at first be shown as long as the article ia durable and 
the utility is in no way impaired, a high standard of finish to be ultimately required. 

Q. Are there many members of your Association besides yourselves who do much in 
the way of manufacturing out hereP— A. Not a great many. We have tried to pick 
up a certain amount of business with Government in instruments. But in some 
instances they are really over critical. 

Q. It would seem that if there were a central stores purchasing department there 
would be more uniformity in this matter?— A. I think that such a department would 
be a great help indeed. Such a department would know where to go for the articles. 

Hon? hie Pandit M . M. Malaviya. — Q. You suggest that rules regarding the pur¬ 
chase of stores might be made still more liberal and that the spirit of the rules should 
be more in evidence?— A. We think that the institution of such a department as has 
been suggested would greatly aid that. 

Q. And the aim should be to encourage indigenous enterprises and not insist upon 
indigenous products equalling the foreign articles in finish ?— A . Not at first, as long 
as durability and utility are unaffected. 

Q. Do you think it would promote the object which you have in view if along with 
the list of articles required by Government it was also stated from what firms the 
articles were purchased in the previous year, if it was shown what articles were 
purchased in India?— A. We do not think tha£ would serve any useful purpose so far 
as we are concerned. 

President. — Q. One of the suggestions that have come before the Commission is 
this, that there should be an Indian Stores Department which should play the same 
part as the Stores Department in London. Apart from that if it was shown what 
articles were purchased locally and what were imported would it not help you? Don’t 
you think that the spirit of the rules would be carried out in the direction of the en- 
'couragement of private enterprises P— A. e do not see how it wouldT 

Hon 1 hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q . .Don’t you think it would be useful if a 
list were given of the articles purchased locally and the articles purchased from 
abroad?— A. That would be more useful. But we cannot say whether it would serve 
any useful purpose to say from what firm the thing was purchased. 

Q. Would that not lead to an increase of business? Take for instance, Messrs. 
P. Orr & Sons* They are manufacturing scientific instruments. If it ia made known 
that they are manufacturing such and such instruments and that the Government 
is ordering its supplies from there, will they not then get orders from other directions 
too?—A. As far as the firm is concerned, that would be a sort of advertisement. Of 
what value it would be we are not prepared to say. We see no objection to it hut at 
the same time we do not see any good in it. r ~ 

Q. It may not be of advantage to you now after you have established the industry 
and established a name. In the case of a new industry would it not be useful?— A. 
Yes. As regards the supply of certain classes of things. _ 4 -• :,*■ 
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Q. If manufacturers knew what Government had taken from firms, say, in Madras, 
in Calcutta and Bombay and the amount of the purchase, that would be an incentive 
to other manufacturers to produce a similar article?— A. It is generally known from 
where Government ma kes its purchases. 

Q. This should be an encouragement to persons connected with the particular 
industry P— A. If one ' wants to start any particular new industry there are many 
places where one can get the required information. Anybody who wanted such in¬ 
formation would be able to get it from the department. We do not see that it is 
necessary for Government to advertise the actual source of supply. 

Q. Supposing anybody wanted to know how much of stationery was bought in a 
particular year and what the quantity of it was, he should be able to get the information 
readily from the published list without applying to any one for it?— A. We do not see 
any objection to it individually. 

Q. You are of opinion that workshops should be attached to industrial schools 
and that they should impart training in industrialism, that the Avorkshops should be 
well equipped and up to date?— A. We think they would serve a very useful purpose. 

Q. You say that there is need for separate trade or industrial banks to finance 
industries. You suggest that there should be established branches and agencies of 
such a bank in important centres. Do you think that the Government should find 
all the money for the bank or that the Government should contribute partly to its 
funds?— A. We think that the Government should establish such a bank and find 
the funds. 

Q. Suppose* Government did not see its Avay to do that and suppose Government 
were willing to guarantee interest at 5 per cent on whatever money may be deposited 
for a certain number of years, do you think then that the public will subscribe to the 
funds of such a bank?— A. We should think it quite possible. We think it would have 
to be higher than five per cent. 

Q. That would depend on the conditions of the market at the time. I suggested 
five per cent as a fair amount of interest to be guaranteed by Government for a certain 
number of years say five or ten. If the Government made such a guarantee do you 
think that the public will take shares in the bank?— A. We should think there is a good 
possibility in it. 

Q. The two means that you suggest for giving an impetus to industries then are the 
establishment of such a bank and the guaranteeing of the purchase of indigenous 
industrial concerns. You think that these two methods will give a great impetus to 
industries?— A. We think so. They would undoubtedly. 

Q. Would you also suggest in addition that there should be a bureau for supply¬ 
ing information to industrialists as to the possibilities of development in different parts 
of the Presidency?— A. That would come under the scope of the Director of Industries. 
Supposing one wishes to start an industry one should approach the Director of In¬ 
dustries and seek his aid either to obtain finance or to obtain expert advice. If he 
considers that the project is worth considering then he will recommend money for the 
starting of the enterprise. 

Q. Would you expect to receive all the financial help without; putting any money 
yourself or would you make it a preliminary condition that you should subscribe a 
certain proportion of the capital before the Government should help you?— A. That 
will depend on circumstances. We should say that as much of private capital should 
be found as possible. But no doubt there would be instances in wbicb a man might 
have a very sound knowledge of an industry and he may not be able to find the money. 

Q~ In such a case you would recommend that Government should finance all the 
capital necessary to give it a start?— A. It will be within the discretion of'the Director 
of Industries to recommend that such a thing may be done. 

Q. That can only be in the case of pioneer work or in exceptional cases. But in the 
case of ordinary industries, what would you recommend?— A. We would not stand in 
the way of any sound industry being carried out .if in the opinion of the Director and 
his advisers it is worth carrying out and we think that in that case the money should 
be found. * ^ 

Q. You have made it clear in the course of the evidence that you are not in favour 
of an Imperial department*. With reference to the importance of having a department 
to deal with the industries of the province, do I understand you to say that the present 
needs of the provinces show that there, should be an authority in the province to 
consider proposals for developing industries and for pushing them forward P— A . Yes. 

Qt Do ytfu think that a person who needs help will be better able to approach the 
local Director than .some authority in Delhi or Simla?— A. We certainly think so. 

Q. How long Has your association been in existence?— A. It has been in existence 
before ! (Mr. Boberteon) came to Madras 17 years ago. It was incorporated in 1882. 
. Q, How many firms are niembers thereof?— A. 24. 

Q. Are they nil manufacturing firms?— A. They are all trading firms. 



y. Have you get uiy ladiun firms urnony the members of your Association P—A. 
Yes. There are seven Indian firms. 

Mr. A. C fuitter ton. — Q. (Mr. Robertson). In regard to the question of .the registra¬ 
tion of partnerships would you like to make it compulsory that the partners in Messrs. 
P. Orr A Sons should be made known?— A. Certainly. It would not however apply 
to Orr & Sons, who are registered under the Companies Act. It would be possible 
for any body to ascertain who our partners are. 

Q. You say that there should be a Director' of Industries but you prefer that he 
should not be recruited from Government service. Have you got any reasons for that 
particular statement?— A. As far as we can see he should be a man of sound business 
experience and commercial experience. The great fault at* present is that there is 
no continuity of policy. The official who is appointed Director remains for some time 
and then he is promoted to something better. In Madras we bave had three directors 
in 18 months. One man does a thing and it is not continued after he leaves. There is 
no continuity of policy. If the position is made lucrative and a high salary is attached 
to it, then you can get a good man from outside the Government service too. He 
would have the experience and the training that will be necessary to hold the post. 

Q. You are in favour of industrial schools being put under the Department of 
Education?— A. Yes, taking the advice of the Director of Industries whenever necessary. 

Q. (Mr. Macdougall.) In your case do you consider that the training given in the 
School of Arts Industrial school is good?— A. Yes. I should think so. They turn out* 
good workmen. 

Q. Have the Madras films any regular system of apprentices ?— r A . I belong to 
Simpson & Co. We have been coach-builders since 1840. The carpenters were purely 
engaged in carriage building. The father brought his son to the firm and there was 
a sort of hereditary connection. We are doing our best. The difficulty is to get a 
good class of labour. 

Q. Have you got any system of apprenticeships at all?— A. We have got a 
system. If a. boy is intelligent we take him on a starting salary. We keep him on a 
nominal agreement for three or four years. The salary increases every year. 

Q. In your case you prefer t-o get a man who is already trained in some mechanical 
engineering shops and then make him specialise in a particular class of work P— A. 
Yes, if "he- can. 

Q. (Mr. Robertson). Have the other firms any system of apprenticeships?— A. 
In our firm P. Orr & Sons, Ltd.,, the son following liis father’s footsteps applies to - 
considerable extent. That is specially the case in the goldsmith’s work. There the 
father takes his son to help him in his work. 

Q. Do you take only artisans of a particular type, belonging to a particular caste?— 
A. Not necessarily. We take any body who is likely to turn out a good workman. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. With reference to the registration of trade marks have 
you ever been asked for an expression of your views by the Do cal Government?— A. 
I think not. We have considered the matter ourselves on certain occasions. 


Additionaf Written Evidence . ‘ 

(Submitted after oral examination .) 

With reference to the oral evidence given' before you by our representatives and 
your request that we furnish you with instances of the pirating of trade marks and trade 
namps, we cyidressed our members on this subject and have the honour to enclose you 
herewith letters in. original received from Messrs. Oakes & Co., Limited, dated 20th 
March 1917, Sjprfl Messrs. Spencer & Co., Limited, dated 22nd February 1917, and the 
copy of a letter submitted through one of our members (R. Maclure) from the Eastern 
Representative of the firm of Messrs. J. Gosnell & Sons, London. 

"There is no doubt that under existing conditions there is great difficulty and delay 
in obtaining an injunction to stop the use of a pirated mark, or name, and it is practi¬ 
cally impossible to do bo unless you are in a position to prbve priority of use, that yon 
have used such a mark for a considerable period of time, and have built up a business 
on it. Even when successful in obtaining an injunction against the wrongful use of 
such a mark, damages can very rarely be recovered. 


From —Messrs. Oakes & Co., Ltd. 

To —the Secretary, Madras Trades Association. 

Dated —the 20th March 1917. 

With reference to your letters of the Ifith and 17th instant addressed to our hsi|fl 
office Royapuram branch, we have to state" that in years gof» %y we had frequent 

complaints regard to infringement by native merchants of bur cigar trade 



"P seriously, consequently there ere no records exoept 
of one which occurred in 1913; in this particular case we did place the matter in the 
hands of our solicitors. The name of the firm is and the mark 

infringed was our best selling line, vis., “ Oriental ” cigars, but in this case we could 
only trace the dealer and not the manufacturer, therefore the matter was closed. 


From —Messrs. Spencer & Co. Ltd. * 

r F °—the Secretary, Madras Trades Association. 

Instances iri^ which native firms have pirated the name “ Catamaran ” ds applied to the 
welt known hrraibd of Spencer $ Co y s cigar. 

In 1911 Newell & Co. manufactured cigars und called them “ Catamaran.’* They 
were advised that the name was Spencer & Co.’s property, but refusing to recognise this 
a suit was filed against them in the Trichinopoly Court O.S. No. 66 of 1911 in which 
- judgment was given in Spencer &. Co’s favour, after considerable delay, in March 
1912. Spencers sued for damages but recovered only court expenses. This decree was 
advertised and cigar manufacturers generally were "warned against making use of the 
word “ Catamaran.” Notwithstanding this fourteen firms, in addition to many others, 
have used the name, and have only discontinued doing so on the matter being placed in 
the hands of our solicitors. 

Another instance of pirating a well known name is the case of the British American 
Tobacco Co. v.. Sheik Ismail Sahib and another. The case in question was tried in the 
Madras Courts under O.S. No. 159 of 1909 and judgment was given on the 20th December 
1910. In that judgment it was shown that the B.A.T. & Co. were entitled to the name 
4 ‘ Scissors ” when used in connection with cigarettes, and the defendants and others 
.were prohibited from using the same. 


From — James Wkioiit, Lsq., Representative x of Messrs. J. Gosnell & 
Sons, London. 

To —the Secretary, Madras Trades Association through Mr. R. Maclure, 
Madras. 

Dated —Calcutta, the 10th March 1917. 

Yours <qf the 6th March. Regarding imitations, as all the particulars of my prose¬ 
cutions go to London for Gosnell’s perusal I have neither date nor any other particulars 
to give you beyond the fact that for last few years 1 have had an average.of about six or 
more cases per annum against importers of Japanese imitations of Gosnell’s powders 
and soaps. These have taken place at Colombo, Bombay and Rangoon and in 
Japan itself ’where they actually put up the article with Gosnell’s name and address, 
London. 

After considerable time I eventually won this case, and also I believe at the present 
“ Pears ” are prosecuting in Rangoon for Japanese imitation of the Glycerine Soap. 
The number of imitations have been so numerous of Gosnell’s goods that they have 
placed the matter before the Board of Trade in London, as it leads to much expense 
and after winning your case I had the experience of the Magistrate fining the party 
Rs. 6 which was no deterrent and he put me to much greater expense "of appealing. 
This he lost but the**whole expense was mine, as I took him into the Criminal Court at 
Colombo. This you can't do fh Rangoon ow4ng to a ruling of the High Cour^ which 
was allowed to stand through the party not taking his case to higher authorities. In 
my last case at Rangoon without knowing of this decision I prosecuted in the Criminal 
Court and before the same Magistrate who gave me a decree the pmyjods year; *and 
this time although he said it was certainly an imitation he could not Convict owing to 
the ruling I have mentioned. I then put the matter in hand'■civilly' and the offending 
party came to terms and paid all/ expenses, destroying the stuff. The Government 
could stop all these imitations at the Custom-house and proceed against the importers 
as they are the pefeple who give samples of well-known lines and get the Japanese to 
make them. It is a gr$at hardship to the original manufacturers, for in one case I had 
to stop my journey to Shanghai and return to Colombo at once to be present when my 
case was called. I got decree and expenses but -the usual native trick prevailed. He 
went bankrupt and 1 failed to get anything- The Government in conjunction with the 
Japanese Government could stop these imitations easily a and if itr was once known by 
htnpcrterB that the Government could prosecute it would frighten them to import. 
I' aware through my solicitors in Yokohama that one man registered 36 British 
anS^Amerioan tratfe marks in his jown name at Tokio in one day and Gosnell’s was 
a^nong the number. However, in looking over the trade mark book of the Government 
I came across Gosneil’s, and' at once applied to have this man’s title to it -removed and 
% , .was itteceiiful. The reason he managed to register Gosnell ’s was owing to faulty 
registration by the agent .employed by Gosnell and the flaw entitled him to get a fresh 
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registration in his own name, and if I had not observed it before the. three years, the 
trade mark by Japanese laws would have been this man’s and the first lot of our goods 
entering Japan aftei; would have been confiscated, such is Japanese law. 

Imitation of everything British or American having a bag sale are limited in Osaka. 
I trust this information may be of some use to you. 


Witness No. 228. 

1) r. Gilbert Slater, Professor of Indian, Economics , University of Madras. 

Written E' idhnce. 

There are certain reasons specially applicable to India, for aiding private businesses 
preferably by other means than by (1) money grants-in-aid, (2) bounties * and subsidies, 

(3) guaranteed dividends, (4) loans without interest, and (5) provision of share capital— 

(1) The revenues of India are extraordinarily small compared with the area and 
population. 

(2) In consequence, the most urgent and necessary governmental activities, e.g., 
highways, sanitation and education are hampered at every turn by lack of funds. 

(3) The revenue, besides being small, is to an exceptional degree inelastic. In 
consequence the rise of prices which has been continuous in India for many years 
and which is likely to continue (with fluctuations) for a number of years to come, tends 
to have a greater effect on expenditure than on revenue. If expenditure on existing 
services is prevented from expanding by refusing increases of pay to compensate for 
higher prices, efficiency will be sacrificed. 

(4) There are special political difficulties in the way of increase of taxation. 

(5) With regain! to loan capital, the Government has hitherto only succeeded 
in raising relatively small funds for the great enterprise to which it is already com¬ 
mitted—railway extension. 

The general theoretical objections to such proposals, (1) that such help cannot be 
provided to all businesses and industries alike, nor given to all industrialists who apply 
for it, (2) that the task of distinguishing between applicants impartially and judicially, 
is an extraordinarily delicate and difficult one, and one for which the Government 
organisation is not fitted, (3) that the reaction upon the efficiency and repute of the 
Government service might be bad, and (4) that the reaction upon business management 
would almost certainly be bad—these objections are in a specially high degree applicable 
to India. A very strong case for a particular industry might, of course, over-rule these 
objections. It should, however, be proved that the particular industry is vital to the 
prosperity or progress or defence of the country. 

There reniain three suggested methods of giving Government aid— 

(a) loans with interest, 

(b) supply of machinery and plant on the hire purchase system, 

(c) guaranteed Government purchase of products. 

Taking these in inverse order, 

(c) to the guaranteed Government purchase of the product of an industry which 
it is desired to aid I see no objection provided, (1) the Government requires the 
product, (2) the quality is satisfactory, (3) there is no reasonable fear of the supply 
failing at an awkward moment, (4) the rice either is reasonably low or can be 
reduced during the period approximately to the level of competing foreign products. 

(6) Supply of machinery and plant on the hire purchase system. —This appears 

to be a most valuable way of helping the small type of business that prevails in India. 
It is already applied in the form of well boring, and supply of pumps and water-lif^s to 
agriculturists. It is one of the simplest and most effective possible ways of helping 
handloom weaving. Some standardised form of improved loom, with winding and the 
other necessary subsidiary machines, might well be supplied to every applicant, pay¬ 
ments being spread over four or five years. It would also be necessary to organise the 
supply of spare parts , in order that repairs may be quickly and effectively carried out. 
Otherwise the improved loom degenerates into something more expensive, but scarcely 
more efficient, than the country loom. ; 

There appears to me to be a very strong case for the manufacture of the improved 
handloom and the subsidiary machines by the Government' itself, in order to seooni 
uniformity, which would allow the- manufacture to be carried on on a large scale after 
the cost per loom minimised, and the looms supplied to the weavers at the lowest possifetyfc 
prices. . 

The hand loom weaving industry shows such remarkable vitality in the 
of mill competition and is so well suited to the peculiar cirouxpstances of Inxlia •; 



there can be litjje doubt it will well repay further effort to increase its. efficiency. 


* Bounties nay be in some countries and in some ciroumstanoes a more, eligible form of pretention than impost 
duties. In India they are the k»s eligible form. Import duties cm msnufaotures designed to he protective would 
pn.fe.bly nioooed only very in tferfi min purpow, but b. Tory anTiomfel. in 13 m WWW, "A » 

jadioion.lv fanpowd, would iu tbo Indian piopi. In fair proportion to thotr ability to pay. ■ 
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(a) Xoani unth interest .—These should not be provided (except in some special 
-case, lor very valid special reasons) directly by the Government, but indirectly through 
s further development of the banking system, as by some such scheme as that urged bv 
Sir W. B. Hunter before the Indiap Finance and Currency Commission. 

A central bank with headquarters at Delhi and” a branch in London, working with 
the Presidency Banks, with power to raise capital in London and to issue notes without 
metallic backing in order to give the currency necessary elasticity. 

The Central Bank should, in order, that it may enjoy public confidence, be guaran¬ 
teed by the State, and as a corollary the Government should share in the profits above 
the guaranteed minimum, and exercise some measure of control. 

The benefits to be expected are (1) that excessively high rates of discount during 
certain months would be obviated, (2) the rate of interest when business houses want 
loans would be reduced, (3) the scale on which the Presidency Banks can do business 
would be much increased. 

The economic motive behind the demand for pioneer factories is clearly the desire Pioneer factor***, 
to have in India industries which come under the law of Increasing Returns—which 
are necessarily those which are situated to large scale production. This consideration 
should determine the planning of a pioneer factory. 

In a country in which business ability is abundant and well trained,, it may be 
worth while for a Government to establish pioneer or demonstration factories in order 
to test whether an industrial process which satisfies laboratory tests will also be success¬ 
ful under manufacturing conditions. Such factories may be a useful link between a 
technical research institute^and the industrial community. 

But in India general business ability is as wanting as technical skill and knowledge. 

Therefore in order to be really instructive in India, a Government pioneer factory 
should be one in all respects worthy of imitation by private enterprise. It fhould 
be designed to succeed commercially. It should be "put in charge of a thoroughly 
competent chief, who should have a free hand, especially in appointing and dismissing 
subordinates. There should be no hesitation, if this would lead to efliciency, in 
obtaining from abroad men to fill all posts from department managers to foremen, 
admitting from the locality only coolies and boys. It should chiefly be differentiated 
from a factory run purely for profit by the following characteristics : — 

(a) The hours should be limited, and attendance at educational classes com¬ 
pulsory. 

(b) Boys in particular should work short hours (say half time from 16-18. £. 

time from 18-21). . * 

(c) The instruction should be in English, Arithmetic and suitable elementary 
Mathematics, and the principles of the sciences related to the manufacture. 

(d) As the native workers become trained and show their competence they should 
be promoted until the factory is completely manned by them. 

(e) As far as practicable reliable Indians or other British subjects desirous of 
establishing competing businesses should be given facilities for studying processes and 
methods. 

With regard to the stage at which it should be closed or handed over to a private 
company— 

(1) It should be closed when .the Government is satisfied that the experiment is- 
a failure, and cannot be made to succeed without a disproportionate outlay. 

(2) It should be handed over to private capitalists — 

(«) as an alternative to closing, if private capitalists offer to take it over, 

' . ( & ) or if successful provided there is good reason for believing that’private 

capitalists can and will carry it 6n more profitably, and with equal advantages to the 
interests ^directly affected (e.g., sellers and producers of the raw materials, purchasers 
of the product), * r 

(°) case it should only be handed over provided the private capitalists ~ 

W1 *l pay a proper price based on reasonable anticipation of future profits. 

These- conclusions follow inevitably from consideration of the fact that the Gov¬ 
ernment being the trustee of the general public well being, the interests of the Govern¬ 
ment are the interests of'the community and must not be sacrificed to the gain of a 
few indi viduals. 

■r ^y& ere the above*conditions are not met, successful pioneering experiments should 1 
permanent Government enterprises. 

'* “*l I be .illustrated by a particular example. A Madras Government Pencil 
»*“*“"* at “ otlll , n £ short of driving Faber and Hardtmuth ont of the 

- but^ ay b<> obj0cted that it would then leave no room for a private 
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The policy outlined above can be combined advantageously with the plan of sending 
young men to study.the industry in foreign countries. 

Q. 22.—Research abroad has played a very important part in Japanese industrial 
development. Japanese students swarm in Great Britain, parts of Europe and America, 
learning everything that will help them in their future work. 

"When I have come into touch with these students I have invariably found that 
they had their work waiting for them on their return to Japan. On the other hand 
with respect to the comparatively few Indian students learning industries abroad there 
seems more usually than not complaint that they have great difficulty in finding 
employment in which to utilise their acquired knowledge. 

The Japanese method seems preferable. 

Q. 26.—The following surveys seem required in the Madras Presidency:- 

(1) A water-power survey of the Nilgiris, Palnis and High Range and Western 
Ghats, to ascertain the amount of hydro-electric power available and the conditions 
under which it can be profitably utilised. A similar survey of rivers flowing into 
the Bay of Bengal. 

(2) A mineralogical survey conducted by mineralogical chemists to look, more 
particularly, for the rarer minerals for which^ a demand is now being created by the 
advance of science. 

(3) A forestry survey to ascertain whether scrub iungle which yields but little 
firewood and nothing else of value cannot be replaced by valuable foTestB. 

"Very valuable agricultural surveys have been carried out by the Madras Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, and this department is quite capable of extending its work with 
incalculable benefit to the Presidency, if supplied with larger'funds. 

Q. 30.- -These are generally found essential to the prosperity of cottage industries. 

I understand that Messrs. Marshall, Field & Co. of Chicago have arranged with 
the Sourashtras of Madura for a sample collection of all varieties of cotton and silk 
goods woven in the Madura district. 

The Victoria Institute acts as an exhibition and sales agency for South Indian 
art industries. It should, I think, have been placed in a shopping centre, and modelled 
rather on Liberty’s or Self ridge’s than on a museum. It might be worth while to 
establish a branch for sales in Mount Road. 

But the most promising line of development would appear to be sales agencies in 
London, Paris, perhaps Petrograd and Moscow, New York and Chicago and other cities 
.if these succeed for the sale of brass work, wood carvings, printed cottons, embroidery, 
lace, etc. In this way the producers might be brought into touch with the market, 
and the development of new designs might be encouraged. - 

Qs. 48 to 60.—I was for a number of years on the staff of Woolwich Polytechnic, 
(1897 onwards). j. 

The efficiency of that Polytechnic varied from year to year according to the condi¬ 
tion of the Arsenal. When the Arsenal was working on the 8 hours day,, without over¬ 
time, the efficiency of the Polytechnic was extremely hi gh- —from results it appeared 
to be far higher than any other Polytechnic in London. "When overtime prevailed the 
efficiency of the Polytechnic dropped. 

The Arsenal authorities were convinced by experience of the advisability of insti¬ 
tuting special classes for boys, in working hours , which were held in the Polytechnic, 
ard which the boys attended in sections. This was found very successful. To the 
best of my knowledge this is typical of English experience 

Youth is the time for learning; but to expect growing lads and young men who 
have not reached their full strength to attend industrial classes after a full day’s 
work is little short of cruelty. 

Industrial schools should be under the Department of Industries. Otherwise they 
would have little practical value. 

Under this head I desire to draw attention to what is in.my opinion, the most 
important principle of all for Indian industrial development; the principle that all 
higher and technical education, to yield satisfactory results, must be built upon a 
sound foundation of good elementary education. In India there is the attempt to 
build upon a foundation of elementary mis-education. 

We have schoolmasters at 6 to 10 rupees per month. Obviously these men are 
schf.olmasters because they are unfit to be anything else—and most of all, unfit to be 
schoolmasters. A competent schoolmaster instils competence into his pupils, an incom¬ 
petent schoolmaster instils incompetence. 

No man should be appointed to take change of a school of any sort unless he has 
been so trained that he can be trusted to instil the habit of thinking accurately, and 
working honestly.. The minimum of money arithmetic should be taught, the manoism 
of exact 'measurement. I should like to see .the post of headmaster of~a village school 
^ordinarily combined with that of public vaccinator and sanitary inspector, because— 

(ai It would be easier in.that instance to secure that a decent salary is given. »«• 
, (fe) li-i* bad for a schoolmaster not to have outfaide work dealing with me-a and 
things. If hegivfcs all JfcU time to teaching children, his mind also becomes childish, 
and he deteriorates even schoolmaster. ; -■'I'y?* 
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• (c) Tlie scientific • training necessary for his sanitary and medical work would 
bo the best training for him as a schoolmaster. 

(d) Indian sanitation requires the presence of a trained man in a$ many villages 
as possible. The dignity, self-respect and usefulness outside school* of the schoolmaster 
should be fostered as far as possible. It is regrettable that any hindrances should be 
placed in the way of his working in the co-operative movement. 

Qs. 66 to 62.—The history of the Department of Industries in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency appears to me to indicate— 

(1) That the department has ‘great possibilities of usefulness and should be 
systematically developed. 

(2) That the first reform needed is to raise the pay and status of the Director of 
Industries, and to appoint a Director with a view to his occupying the post for a 
considerable number of years, with an exceptional degree of freedom of initiative. 

(3) For this reason I think it would be well, at least temporarily, for him to come 
immediately under His Excellency the Governor. 

* (4) For the Director of Industries the most important qualifications are— 

(a) General administrative ability, * 

(b) A scientific -training and a general acquaintance with the nature of modem 
industry. 

(c) Knowledge of India and Indians. 

Special knowledge of any particular industry, though desirable, is not essential. 

^ - t1 - 11 ~ -- Vl --■* - e - j: -man of genius, the most suitable 
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trative ability, -but still fairly young, who had taken a high science degree, and had 
been born and bred in a great industrial centre. 

Expert knowledge of particular industries should be secured in subordinates. 

(6) I should not recommend, at present, an Advisory Board for Madras. At a 
later ■period it would probably be useful. At present there is considerable risk that 
the wrong sort of Board would be appointed, and it would be better for the Director to 
seek such advice as he requires in the quarters where he finds he can best obtain it. 

It will be time enough to consider the appointment of such a Board when a 
Director of Industries, after not less than five years experience in the department, 
recommends it. 

(6) The step iinmediatelv advisable with a view to the correlation of the separate 
activities of the various provinces is, I consider, a periodical conference of Provincial 
Directors of Industry. I would suggest that there should also be at the same time and 
place a conference of Provincial Directors of Agriculture, and that the two conferences 
should be lodged and have meals together. 

From such conferences suitable plans for Imperial organisation might be expected 
to originate. 

Q. 76.—There are now a number of men in India working specially at Indian 
Economics. 'Professor Jevons* appointment in Allahabad is a new one, so is mine in 
Madras. Bombay University is planning important developments, of which the ap¬ 
pointment of a Professor of Economics and Sociology is a part. The study of Economics 
m India in the past has been too much associated with political controversy; and econo¬ 
mic facts and theories used as controversial weapons. It is now time that economics 
should be recognised as a science to be pursued in a scientific spirit. 

In these circumstances, on my initiative, warmly supported by Sir Harold Stuart, 
the Madras ( Economic Association has urged that there should be an economics Section 
of the Indian Science Congress. 

The results of such inclusion, in my opinion, would be— 

(I) an impetus to the study of Economics on concrete, practical lines, and in a 
scientific spirit, 

* (2) an invaluable opportunity to economists of different parts of India to meet 

one^another, and to meet workers in other fields of science, whose results are the 
raw material for the economist, 

(3) a useful reaction upon the physicist, chemist, biologist, etc., through the 
fact that the economist is primarily interested in their researches from the point of 
view of their probable bearing on industrial development. 

With this Economic Section the Indian Science Congress would, in my opinion, be 
more useful than a t p resent in assisting industrial development. 

Qs. 89 to 93.—These questions are vital. 

Two instances may be given from one district alone—Tinnevelly. There senna 
an important crop. It requires intensive cultivation, and yields, under normal condi¬ 
tions. a very high profit per acre. But the price has recently slumped to one-fifth 
of what it was recently. The cause of this may be in part over-production, but the 
main reason is adulteration. 

A wild plant, called avarai, resembles senna. It has some medicinal value and will 
pay for picking and exportation if sold for what it?fs. The. Indian dealers instead 
used it to adulterate the senna. The mixture, merely because it is a mixture of 
unknown proportions, is obviously useless. for medical pureases, and as sooh as this 
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is realised, the commercial value also disappears. But not content with this, the local 
dealers went on to adulterate with other wild leaves—some, I am informed, being 

poisonoits. 

The other instance I refer to, that of pulichai, is doubtless well known to the 
Commission. But I desire to point out what appear to me to be aspects of the pulichai 
question which have not yet received the attention they deserve. 

Cotton is the greatest Indian manufacturing industry, jute being a good second. 
Cotton growing is among the most important Indian agricultural industries. The world 
demand for cotton is continually growing, and nowhere can production be increased 
as easily as in India. With, allowing for naked children, close on three hundred 
million wearers of cotton within Indian borders, there is room for enormous expansion 
in Indian cotton manufacture, and also for far greater assistance being given than at 
present, to the Lancashire mills. But for either of these developments the question of 
quality of cotton is vital. The Indian cultivaior gets, compared with the American 
or Egyptian, a miserable yield in point of quantity—but to get even this he sacrifices 
quality. His chief concerns are weight of crop and ginning outturn. If better cottons 
are grown in small quantities,* the grower cannot get the increment of price to which 
he is equitably entitled. 

A bold and comprehensive policy appears to be indicated, including— 

(1) A tax on raw cotton exported out of the Empire. This would (a) yield 
revenue, ( b ) assist Indian mills to meet the very fierce competition threatened from 
Japan. 

(2) A considerable portion of the produce of the tax should be used to directly 
help the cultivators. 

(3) All dealings in seed should be controlled by Government. There are big 

issues involved, and the cotton problem appears *to demand a special enquiry. * 

The extraordinary prevalence of adulteration in India no doubt springs from 
certain peculiarities of the ethical codes and religious systems of India, i.e^ from 
deeply rooted sociological causes. The very same causes have the consequence that 
stringent legislation against adulteration would be unpopular; and the same causes 
acting upon the police force would make enforcement of the law exceptionally difficult. 
It is not surprising therefore that the Indian Governments hesitate to attack the most 
flagrant and calamitous practices by direct repression. But the very lack of legal 
penalties against adulteration helps to maintain the popular impression that it is at 
the worst a mild and venial fault. 

It is, I think, insufficiently recognised that the common experience of countries 
when passing through the stage of production by numerous small producers is that 
adequate measures for prevention of adulteration and maintenance of quality, both in 
material and workmanship, must be taken. 

If India is to make any real industrial progress I believe the adulteration and 
misdirection problem must be tackled with determination, and the efficiency of the 
police, svstem increased to the necessary degree. Mere increase of police pay would 
not, probably, effect much ; but a considerable increase is a necessary preliminary step. 

A system of Government certificates of quality to be applied for voluntarily appears 
a most honeful expedient. If taken up its educational effect would be so valuable that 
the cost, in my opinion, should be met out of general taxation, and only nominal 
fees charged "to the certificate holders. As a general rule I might suggest that there 
should be compulsory certificates for new industries, and voluntary certificates foi 
existing industries. 

Qs. 97 to 100.—My attention has been drawn to the case of the Koilpatti Mills 
some way south of Madui^. There are special railway rates for coal for Madura, bu 
if the Koilpatti Mills manager tries to take advantage of the Madura rate, by boakinj 
to Madura and then on from Madura to Koilpatti, he is not allowed to brings on th< 
coal in the same trucks. He is required to unload at Madura, and reload into th< 
same or other trucks, and the cost of this unnecessary operation and the loss of coa 
mnk**« the cost prohibitive. When I saw the mills the manager had been compelled n 
consequence to give up using coal and heat his boilers with wood. 

I do not know what reason the South Indian Railway Company has for this policy 
but on the face of it, it appears to be inequitable and productive of loss both to tn 
mills and to the railway. 

It is possible that this instance is typical, and that a more generous policy wist! 
regard to carriage of fuel,' raw material and finished product of manufacturing r e«rtafc 
iishmtntsds required. 

A much more obyious requirement in South India is railway' reconstruction, I 
"is extraordinary thaJfc for >the vast Una thickly populated dietjrijct stretching' fro*j 
Madras to Tutieorin, with the great towns of Kumhakonanj, Tanjore, Trichiaopol 
and Madura on"the way, there exists as main line only single metreqpaogeferack, whicJ 
takes corkscrew course, a slow, dangerous, inconvenient system. 



With regard to waterways, it is well known that the original plan of Joaiah 
Heath's Iron Companies was to bring the iron mined at Kanjamalai, near Salem, by 
driver to Porto Novo; but the development of irrigation works spoiled the navigation, 
in South India (I mean here India south of Madras) I apprehend the demand for 
-water for irrigation will continue to block development of waterways. 

There is an indefinite field for development of high roads and village roads. No 
effective system of administration appears to have been worked out yet. A study of 
.English experience in relation to higb roads would be found suggestive. Responsibility 
jnust necessarily be divided between the Provincial Government and the local authori¬ 
ties. Some local authority (whether it should be the Taluk Board or the District 
Board I cannot offer an opinion) might be primarily responsible, and authorised to 
levy such cess as may be necessary for maintenance and new construction. A certain 
part of the cost (half or even more) should be met by grants from above, given only 
.-after inspection provided the maintenance is satisfactory and the due annual proportion 
of necessarv extension carried out. On the other side villages should be entitled to levy 
themselves to meet part of the cost of getting connected up with adjoining highways 
if without such connection. It might be worth while to provide some technical 
training in road-making and maintenance. 

Q. 102.—The high table lands of the Nilgiris, Palnis and High Range appear to Hydro-electric poi 
-offer unexplored resources in the form of hydro-electric power. For instance the annual 
rainfall at Kodaikanal is about 60 inches. There is a large area of land five thousand 
feet and more above, the level of the plain at the foot of the Palnis. Supposing one- 
third of the rainfall be available for power, we have a -daily supply of energy of 
20 x 1,760 x 62 * ~ foot pounds for every square mile of high land utilised, i.e., 

about 20,000,000,000. 

It would appear that, as soon as there is a local demand exceeding the supply 
available from the Periyar and other rivers, there is here a source of hydro-electric 
power capable of almost indefinite development. 

In conclusion I desire to emphasize my view that in planning the superstructure it 
is well not to forget the foundations, and that the only sound foundations for Indian 
industrial development are (1) good elementary education and (2) freedom from adultera¬ 
tion and steady improvement in quality of agricultural products. 

Note. —Witness did not give oral evidence. 
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Eon’ble Me. J. O. Robinson, Managing Director , Spencer Sf Co. (Limited), Madras 

Written Evidence. 

Q. 1.—I have had experience in the raising of capital for such enterprises as general Capital, 
merchants, cigar manufacturers, hotel proprietors, and bieweriee. The concerns I 
“have been associated with have experienced no difficulty in obtaining all the capital 
•required, either by public subscription or from banks. 

Q. 2 .—In my experience the capital has been drawn mainly from European sources, 
-occasionally from Parsis, seldom or never from the natives of this country. 

Q. 3.—I am not aware of any industrial enterprise which has failed as the result 
of too much competition. In my opinion industry in this country fails more from 
inefficiency than from anv other reason. 

Q. 4.—I deal with this under the heading of pioneer factories (Q. 7). 

Q. 5.—(1), (2), (3) and (4). I do not believe in the grant of Government aid, in Government 
-the form of cash, to either existing or new industries, except on commercial principles, 
through a Government or State industrial bank established for that purpose. The 
rate of interest charged by an industrial bank would have to be higher than that 
-charged by the Presidency Banks, in order to cover the greater risks, but I think an 
•experiment might be made in this direction. I think in the first instance, the experi¬ 
ment might be made most easily in the form of a new department allied to, or affiliated 
"to, each Presidency IBank. This would enable Government to make a practical experi¬ 
ment, before committing themselves to the larger'proposition of a State industrial bank. 

(6) I understand that Government give their guidance, but not their guarantee,. to 
ryots and others for ihe purchase of machinery and plant on the hire purchase system. 

In the case of the smaller ryot requiring assistance, I think that Government might 
reasonably extend their risk in this respect. 

(6) Tn my opinion Government should not provide any portion of the share capital 
-of companies other than railway companies, and companies floated for the purpose 
-of improving communications. 

jQ. 6.——As I object t»p direct Government assistance in the form of cash, I object 
aW to Government control. I do not believe in a Government director for any form 
■#of commercial enterprise, apart from railways and communications. • 
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Q - 7.—I have seen the result of the financial aid given, by the Government of- 
Madras, to the establishment of a factory for articles manufactured from aluminium, 
and on the whole I would say the experiment has been justified, mainly because, as the' 
result of it, there is at present in Madras an efficient factory for the manufacture of 
articles from aluminium, which must have proved of great use to the Government, and 
ihe Indian Army, during the present war. There is however the wider question 
whether it was the business of Government to organise, at great expense what was 
essentially a highly efficient metal workshop, for the purpose of transferring it ult im ately" 
to a limited liability company. There is not the. slightest doubt that what was done was 
done efficiently, and the only adverse criticism I have to offer in. connection with it is 
that a workshop for the manufacture of articles from aluminium could, and ought 
to, have been established without Government, assistance. All the articles produced were 
manufactured from imported aluminium, and it seems to me that, in conjunction with 
this experiment, an effort should have been made to get over the difficulty of producing 
aluminium in India. There may be something on record with regard to this, but if so* 
I am not aware of it. 

Q ■ 8.—-I think Government should concentrate their efforts, in the way of pioneering' 
to the provision of raw materials, a s th at is a form of development in whicn Govern¬ 
ment can legitimately take risks. When the raw material is available, I consider it 
the business of trade and commerce to continue the manufacture. The danger, if any, 
of Government interference with private enterprise has been grossly exaggerated, and, 
at this stage, I do not consider it necessary to place any limits or restrictions upon the 
efforts of Government on the lines* I have suggested. 

Q ■ 9 .—In my experience no industry, properly established and conducted, is ham¬ 
pered by the conditions under which it is financed. If it is good enough to be developed, 
it can be developed. 

Q - 3 0.—I have already referred to the possibility of establishing a State industrial 
bank, although I would like to make it clear at this point that, within the limits of 
their powers, I consider the Presidency Banks have done everything possible. It is 
however just a question whether the time has not come to go further, and in my view, 
any development of banking in this country, to be successful, must be founded* on the 
organization and experience of the Presidency Banks. I do not know to what extent, 
if anv ^ it would be practicable to affiliate a new department, for the financing of 
industries, to a Presidency Bank, but if the branches of the Presidency Banks are not 
made use of to form a nucleus in the mufassal for the expansion of banking facilities, 

I fail to see how any other organization can be efficiently and promptly devised to take 
its place. Government could exercise all the control necessary through the medium 
of the Presidency Banks, and it appears to me that this would be not only the simplest, 
but the most efficient method of extending Government assistance. 

<?. 11.—I do not know of any industry which has been developed by the formation 
of co-operative societies. 

Q. 12. —I think that co-operative societies should be established for the purpose of 
building houses, and thus encouraging the small property owner. There should be nc 
difficulty in obtaining a model upon which to work. In the larger cities a co-operative 
building society should prove very helpful to the middle and lower classes im obtaining 
suitable houses at a reasonable cost. In this connection I consider it imperative that 
Government should acquire some rights in the increase of the value of land within 
municipal limits. 

Since writing this paragraph I am glad to see, from the draft of the new Madrae 
City Municipal Bill, that Government propose to give the Madras Corporation power 
to tax the ** unearned increment ” within municipal limits, and I hope they will not 
waver from this policy. There is not the slightest doubt, in my mind, that city 
improvement and reform are seriously retarded by the greed of the owners of property 
and land, and it will never be possible to improve communications by the widening of 
roads and the removal of slums, until this difficulty is radically dealt With. 

Q. 13.—As before said I am strongly of opinion that the danger of Government 
interference with private trade has been grossly exaggerated. Surely it is obvious 
that Government should not attempt to do anything which trade and commerce have- 
proved capable of doing themselves, and [ do not consider any other restriction 
necessary. 

Q • 14. —If there is an established external trade I fail to see the necessity for' 
Government to give assistance to anv new enterprise with the object of competing 
with it, unless the established external trade has acquired, or is acquiring, an improper' 
monopoly. _ r n f 

Q. 28 and 29 .— I have my doubts about the utility of commercial museums and- 
though I would nof venture to criticise them adversely, I am rather pf op in ion that 
Government resources would secure better results if they were employed m* bringing 
Indict into closer touch with foreign countries, that is to say I -consider an efficient 
ccmmereial agency, showing samples of products, would do more good if established in- 
Paris or Petrograd, than a commercial museum in Calcutta. 



Q. 30.—TLe Victoria Technical Institute has done something to dispose of the 
products „of unorganized cottage industries, but I am aware of no other sales agency 
^hat has given effective help. In my opinion cottage industries wjll not develop until 
-they are sure of a regular and continuous market for their manufactures. An inter¬ 
mittent and uncertain demand must inevitably discourage the development of cottage 
industries, 'which have neither the means nor the organization to create sl' market. 

Q. 31.—In my opinion industrial exhibitions, though of indirect utility, must have 
a considerable advertising value, quite apart from the fact that they must help to 
-educate and instruct the poorer classes. 

Q. 32.—I think Government should encourage such exhibitions, if only from the 
point of view of education. Exhibitions brine- country people to the towns, and must 
have the effect of enlarging their ideas, particularly in such matters as simple 
machinery. 

Q. 33.—I think the exhibitions should be popular in character, but not to such an 
extent that amusements are permitted to swamn the object of the exhibition. The 
-exhibition should not be permitted to degenerate into a fair. 

Q. 34.—I think India should be represented in the Colonies and foreign countries 
by direct Agents, not through London. Business between India and foreign countries 
should be decentralized as much as possible. The London offices of all the more 
important businesses in India are, like the India Office, much too jealous, with the 
result that business is overcentra] ized. India, as represen ted by British merchants, 
-does not know nearly sufficient about foreign countries, and will never learn, if mer¬ 
chants do not make an effort to visit, and to deal directly with the countries with which 
they hope to trade. No representative the Government could possibly appoint will take 
the place of the individual effort necessary to put this matter right. I think an efficient 
-consular service would be of material assistance in this matter, and surely it is obvious 
that if a consular agent, or trade representative is to give effective assistance, he must 
have practical business experience. 

O. 36.—I do not think any action is called for in this respect. 

Q. 37.—Manufacturers who mean to do business can always ascertain what the 
Government is importing. I do not think any useful purpose would be served by exhibit¬ 
ing samples in commercial museums, but Government departments might keep Chambers 
of Commerce and Trades Associations informed of what they are likely to require. A 
more sympathetic effort should be made to encourage local manufacturers, especially 
.ns local manufacturing is still in its infancy and the outlay is not likely to be large. 
The point the Government should realize is that if the manufacture of mathematical 
and surveyors’ instruments, for instance, were encouraged in India, it would lead to the 
manufacture and improvement of other .saleable articles. The difficulty at present is 
that Government do not purchase articles that are available now; still less do they 
-encourage the manufacture of others. 

Q. 38.—-X have no criticisms to offer regarding the rules for the purchase of stores 
by Government departments, except to state that an effort should be made to make 
their system of accounts less unwieldy. It is preposterous to insist upon stamped 
receipts before payment, when accounts are paid by remittance transfer or cheque. Is 
it not possible to improve the Government system of accounts with the aid of Chartered 
Accountants, who could provide the necessary commercial knowledge? The size and 
multiplicity of the forms should be curtailed. 

Q, 40.—As I have stated in paragraph 8 I think Government would be justified in 
going to great lengths in order to provide supplies of raw materials, and in order to 
make Government assistance effective, it would probably prove necessary to give sub¬ 
stantial concessions for the transport of raw materials by rail. The question of cheap 
railway transport is vital, for distances in India are so great that it would otherwise 
be impossible to compete with goods imported from Europe by sea. 

Q. 94 .—In my experience the present state of Indian law relating to trade marks 
-®tid trade names is far from satisfactory, -for in the case of “ Spencers' ’* cigars their 
"brands have been pirated repeatedly, and they have seldom been able to obtain redress. 
There are difficulties no doubt in the way of giving manufacturers full protection, but 
"I think the law should be made more stringent. 

Q. 96.—In xtfy opinion it is desirable to introduce a system of registration and 
-disclosure of partnerships, and this is especially the case when the name under which a 
partnership is trading*is calculated to mislead the public. I do not think that the 
"Indian proprietor of a small shop on the Mount Road, Madras, should be permitted 
-to trade under the name of ** Pentland 99 or “ Chelmsford ” Sc Co., for although it ia 
-unimportant in itself, the principle is wrong and should be put a stop to. 

Note. — Witness did not give oral evidence. 
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Ms. P. M. Lushxnqton, Conservator of Forests, Southern Circle, Madras Pree&iessaytw■.„ 

- Wbittbw Evidkwob. ‘s'a*. ‘ 

Before considering- the actual questions asked by the Commission, I consider 4$- 
neoessary to state in a short resume what has been done by the Forest Department in 
Madras to promote industrial enterprise. There is little doubt that our most. succ essf ul 
efforts have been by means of plantations not only of indigenous but also of introduced- 
trees. The teak plantations of Nilambur are well known but have been insufficiently 
considered from an industrial point of view. They were started with a view to supply 
local requirements in teak but, owing to close planting and rich soils, the wood produced 
is not so suitable for building or furniture making as for the special purpose of ship 
building. The wood commands a high price in the market but almost all goes to the- 
Persian Gulf where it is used in the construction of pattamars. There is at present a- 
very considerable area planted and private individuals, seeing the profits made by 
Government, have started their own plantations in the same locality.'* Formerly Bombay 
traders, from various parte used to attend the sales but latterly these have been absent 
and it is certainly a matter for enquiry as to why these merchants are absent. ' 

2. Another large industry* which was started by the department is the production- 
of *Casuarina plantations more especially in Guntur, Nellore, Chingleput, South Arcot 
and Trichinopoly. This industry has now been given up and in my opinion rightly - 
so. The wood produced is not manufactured into any particular article but is invaluable 
to factories of all sorts. Under the advice given by the late Inspector-General of 
Forests (Mr, Beadon Bryant) we have sold our plantations with Jhe unplanted land 
and in South Arcot and Trichinopoly the ryots themselves are raising plantations. on a 
large scale'and we may well leave this industry in their hands. In the .Guntur district 
however there are very large areas of waste sandy land suitable for plantations land it is- 
a question whether the ryots ought not to be induced to cover ihase iandH with 
Casuarina by means of loans. The existence of these large sandy wastes* Coupled with 
a pernicious system of irrigation known as “ Spring Channels , is a source of great 
danger to the community. 

3. Another example of a successful introduction is seen in the Nilgiri Eucalyptus- 

f lantaticns. These have kept the firewood supply of the Nilgiris at a very low price 
ut they ought to serve a far larger purpose industrially in the supply of acetone^ A 
proposal was made some ye.ars ago to start an acetone factory and a meeting of 
merchants was called. The merchant protested that this was an interference. vwJfth. 

f rivate enterprise but no one was found enterprising enough to start a factory. Thie> 
submit,- was a case where Government instead of shelving the whole matter might 7 
well have started a pioneer factory (Question 7). Had it proved a success, thi* 
factory might have been left to private working and a similar factory introduced into 
the Palni Hills in the neighbourhood of Kodaikanal. These Would probably, have" 
extended to other suitable places. ^ t i‘ ' 

4. Another industry which was introduced by the department ’ was the growing of 
the cashew nut in South Arcot in soils unsuited to other cultivation. Jt is true that in 
many places there were areas under cashew long before the department started this 


6. I do not wish to prolong this note but by these examples I wish to issue m 
.•earning against the too rigid adherence to the policy (Question 105) inaugurated 
on the advice of Mr. Beadon Bryant that further plantations should not be made 
I am aware that when he made his suggestion we were inclined to spend too much on 
artificial reproduction but. as some of our Rnr>na aBAO a — 


o. a now turn zo anotner most important industry, as far as my circle is concern^ 
vis., the production of sandalwood oil. The production of sandal has been very mm 
neglected and its protection has been sadly deficient. It is true that we hhve for eon 
years been extracting some wood from the Javadia of North Arcot and from some * 
the Salem hills but It is only recently that proper enumerationkef 

made in the Javadia, the Hoaur taluk of North Salehs, MrfPfitfe ChiiSkT' 
South Salem. It has also been ascertained that we have iu the Pachamalaia 
nopoly pud South Salem an area of about 26,000 acres and in the SSSttL 
**®» diatriota an additional 10,000 acres. In the Shevarays of 
"g* f Pob * U A. *“other 10,000 acres and several thousand wrn 

South Salem. AH &wmu aai practically undeveloped -rr*’- 


circle the plateau of Palmaner is. eminently suited to the growth of this tree and it 
is spreading rapidly. It is also found round Madanapalle and Horsleykonda in the 
district of Chittoor. It is also found sparsely in Cuddapah and Kjxrnool and has been 
introduced into Vizagapatam. It will be seen then that we have this tree practically 
all oveif the Presidency and it only requires systematic working to very largely increase 
, the output £ For this we-require specially trained Working Plans Officers. v 

7. Mysore is even more largely interested in this tree than we are and are introduc¬ 
ing factories for the distillation of oil* Our outturn is not at present sufficient to justify 
a factory of our own but I consider we should work our oil in conjunction with Mysore 
and save iarge quantities of export. 

8. A further industry that requires a great deal of working up is the bamboo 
industry. From the districts of North Vellore, South Vellore, North Salem and South 
Salem, we obtain an annual revenue of no less than Rb. 1,04,000 and yet we are 
absolutely ignorant of the proper sylvicultural treatment of the various species. It 
is true that we bind our contractors by certain rules but it is lucky for us that they 
are usually ignored because where attempts have been made to carry them out the 
results have proved disastrous. 

In order to put this matter on a satisfactory basis we require a local research 
officer. Nut only would such an officer be able to provide us with proper ruleB for 
working but probably he would be able to organise the working of bamboos for paper 
in such districts as Malabar, Coimbatore and ivurnool where there is a plethora of the 
Bambusa Arundinacea. 

9. I now turn to another large industry which I consider has been greatly neg¬ 
lected by the Mhdras Government, viz., the production of tanning material. 

The chief tanning material is the bark of Cassia Auriculata (Tamil—Avaram, 
Telugu—Tangedu) and it is in connection with this that a change of policy is needed. 
This Cassia is a first claas tan but incidentally, because it belongs to the Deguminosse; 
it* is one of the many trees and shrubs that can be used for green manure. This hag been 
fatal to the grbwth of the shrub because Government has recognised the ryots’ claim 
to'it and at the same time recognised that large contracts are given for this tan. This 
half-hearted policy has been ruinous to the shrub. An officer should be put on to 
enquire into this matter and explain to the ryots that the tan is of far more value than 
removing large quantities of leaves for manure. He should also make an enquiry as to 
the conditions most suited to the growth of the shrub and as to whether it would not pay 
tq give over fields to its cultivation. This shrub is itself an answer to question 107 for 
there is no doubt that it would be possible to concentrate it on limited areas. 

’The next great source of tanning material is the gallnut and in this connection 
there is a large waste of material. I have been particularly struck with the enormous 
quantity of trees in the Javadis, Kollimalais and Pachamalais and all the hills of 
North, and South Salem. In the hills the trees are greatly respected by the Malayalis 
jvho, in ponnakading, save this tree from destruction, but the collection of this material 
throughout, the forest is most deficient. The first way to improve collection is to insist 
on the contract beihg sold separate to the other forms of minor produce contracts and 
specially to watch‘the contract and see that the hillman is being properly treated by 
the contractor. If this has not the desired effect it may be advisable to take up the 
collection departmentally for a period. The value of this system is not in the profits 
made from rt but in the knowledge acquired of amounts available and of prices of 
collection and sale. 

*“ Incidentally departmental collection brings the hillman into much closer touch 
with the officers* of the department which is often a thing much to be desired. 

Apart from these two sourced there are in our forests enormous supplies of un¬ 
developed tanning substances. 

.Divi-Divi is common in many districts hut, for want of being in touch with the 
.right merchants, the sales of pods are very poor. Many of our best tans are practically 
unknown both to Forest Officers and to the market. 


In order to develop the possibilities of this industry, we require a Research Chemist 
Hpd a Research Economist. 

10. I only wish to mention two other forest industries, viz., pencil and match¬ 
making. I am partidhlarly interested in the latter because I ^believe that, but for an 
accident, Messrs..Jlhuddfi^ Badcha & Co. would have established a factory 26 years ago 
in Madras and we should have been able to clear our forests of many of our soft woods. 
Both industries, together with the pulp industry, are now being taken up by the 
Directorial Industry** in Madras but there is no real head of the Forest Department 
in Madras tfnd th& Director of Industries is not a business man. He is completely 
.out of touch with what is going on in the Forests and we are ignorant of what is 
' going on in connection with these industries. 

*11. I have now outlined the chief well known forest industries but in my opinion 
- they hardly touch the fringe of Forest industrial commerce. The Madras forests are a 
large store-house of raw material, stocked with hundreds of kinds of woods, tans, 
dyes, g rtiwi , fibres and other material, which is practically unknown, an«t;in 
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the forests are hardly worked at all.' Timber extraction is confined to a few^weU 
known species and the bulk of the wood is taken out for fuel but quite two-thirds oz 
almost every forest remains untouched. 

12. We are completely out of touch with the Scientific and Technical Department of 
the Imperial Institute (Question 21), which I believe to be entirely d ue to our want of 

a Research Department in Madras. From a recent article of Dr. W. B. Dunstan, * 
o.m.q., f.e.s., I gather that a great deal of work is going on in conjunction with the 
Research Institute, Dehra Dim, but the results do not reach us in Madras. To 
illustrate this I refer to the remarks made on the Flosses of Cochlospermum Gossypium 
and Calotropis Gigantea both of which occur largely in Madras, yet no information 
regarding their commercial! value has reached us. Similarly the following publications 
would interest us greatly— 

(1) Constituents of the Indian Dye Stuff Kamala. 

(2) Kamala, Part II. 

(3) Colouring Principles of Ventilago Madraspatana. 

(4) On the Colouring Principle of Toddalia Aculeata. 

13. Our most crying-need then is for a Local Research Department similar to that 
of Dehra Dun and we have been asking for this for some years now. 

But to properly develop our forest resources, we require a Forest Director of 
Industries as apart from the Agricultural Director. The Forest Director should not 
be a Forest Officer but a trained commercialist who should work in conjunction with 
the head of the Forest Department and the Research Officers. It should be his 
business to find out what are the chief requirements of the commercial world and to 
organise an industrial survey of all the principal forests where these materials are to 
be found (Question 26). Ee should also encourage industrial exhibitions XQ uest i° n 
31) which are of great value educationally. 

14. But above all we want to encourage local industrial enterprise of which there 
is but little in Madras. This can, in my opinion, best be done qy pioneer factories 
(Question 7). The Mysore Government have set a good example in this respect and 
have established a sandalwood oil factory which, I understand, is likely to prove 
a success. I have also given an example above of a case where an acetone industry 
might have been established. Other pioneer factories for pulping, pencils, and matches 
should be under the charge of the Director of Industries and run by commercial men 
and later on we should have fibre and floss factories and possibly many others. 

The duty of Government in this matter is chiefly educational and I am of opinion 
that none of these factories should be permanent but should be handed over to private 
companies as soon as companies can be found sufficiently trustworthy to take charge of 
them. 

15. The object of Government should be throughout to encourage local enterprise 
and to make Indian manufacturers aware of the vast sources of raw material that exist 
in the forests. 

Large areas are at present untapped, consisting in a great measure of evergreen 
and semi-evergreen forests with an infinite variety of soft woods which should be suit¬ 
able for pulp, pencils, or matches, afid I would specially refer to the Tinnevelly -forests 
which have a large supply of such material ready to hand with a fine supply of water. 

A necessary accoippaniment to these proposals would be that we should be supplied with 
an adequate Forest staff which is one of the most urgent demands for the Madras 
Presidency. 


Oeal Evidence, 27th January 1917. 

President .— Q. I have got one or two questions to aak you. You say in paragraph> 
12 of your note that you are completely out of touch with the Scientific and Technical 
Department of the Imperial Institute and this you believe to be entirely due to the 
want of a Research Department in Madras. You understand also that a great deal of 
research work is going on in connection with the Research Institute, Dehra Dun, but 
the results do not reach Madras. Are not these results published regularly in your Forest 
Records and MemoirsP— A. We haye them fairly regularly pi^bEshed, but the thing 
takes so long for research results to come to light, that there is « great .deal of useful 
p4d? latl0n ln ' Delira I>Un and elsewhere that is never made available sufficiently 



- - , 0 . - —— 1 y° u really want is to be in tohch with 

**»« proRrcM of research P— A. Yea. We want to be working, at thfc same time 

witS Dehra Dnn, on the subjects which are suited to Madras. 8 . 

9 2"“.“ P'T’P' 5 **? *° “ Institute at Coimbatore in oonlnnotten with the 

Forest Obllege F—4* About four or five ypars ago. «. ^ w 
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Q. AnjJ that wa» dropped P— A . At the last Conference of the Conservators about a 
year ago, we sent up reorganisation proposals which included the whole of the research 
officers but they do not seem to have got any further yet. 

Q. That is for the Madras Presidency?— A. Yes. 

Q. If you developed your research institution here, there would have to be «om6 
system of correlation between your own and the one at Dehra Dun. Otherwise, your 
specialists here would be working on parallel lines, sometimes contradictory results 
would be obtained, and you would be suffering then exactly in the same way as you are 
now. Also, could you, in a Presidency like this, maintain the variety of specialists that 
would be required to deal with all problems of research P Take for instance, the com¬ 
mercial problems that you will have in conjunction with forest products. They cover a 
very wide areaP Drugs, oils, perfumes and various other things require more or less a 
special treatment by chemical specialists. Could you maintain that staff here P— A . I 
should think quite easily. 

Q. You mean from the financial point of viewP— A. Yes. When the Forest Depart¬ 
ment was first started in Madras, it was supposed that- the forests would not give any 
revenue at all. At the. present time we are giving something between ten and fifteen 
lakhs, and that has been taken from us regularly. That showis that we could support 
such an institute in Coimbatore. 



Q. You think that the whole of that, money ought to be devoted to research pur- 
posoaP A. Not the whole of it, but if a little of it is applied to research purposes it 
would be something, We are perfectly certain that, if we had research officers, it would 
lead to so much more business in the Forest Department; and not only would resoarch 
pay for itself but a great deal more besides. The Ambasaraudram forest which I have 
been visiting is very large and is yet absolutely unworked. The outer fringe of it is being 
worked for timber and firewood, but the evergreen forest is absolutely unutilised and 
it can be utilised to great purpose. That is one small instance Of what we cpuld do, and 
it is much more so in the West Coast Forests and the Anamalais. 


Q. We have evidence that under the present arrangements the forest officers ore 
practically occupied all their time with routine duties and have no time for research 
work?— A. I think that is quite correct. We have small experiments going on in places 
but there is no time, and no staff_ * 

Q. And even where they know that forest products can be developed, they have not 
always the time, and not all of them have the qualifications to go into engineering 
problems necessary to get the forest material out?— A. I do not think that is part of the 
forest officer s duties,—it might be to organise transport and so on, but it is really a 
separate branch of engineering. Just at present we have got one engineer attached 
*° the presidency but he is not what you would call a forest engineer at all. 

* 9 ' 7° U Wa “ t a . 8 P ecial staff of forest engineers P— A . We shall have to train a 

forest staff fqr engineering. I have put before my engineer a scheme which I estimated 
would take two years and his estimate is that it is going to take ten. That is for one 
district. 

Q. Would you have a verv considerable increase of the staff in order to provide these 
forest engineeis and keep them as forest engineers throughout the whole' of their 
service?— A. I consider that it should be a special branch of the department. The man 
trained, first of all, as a forest officer and then go through a further course in forest 
engineering so that he may know what the forests want and at the same time have the 
qualifications to train men up to work. I have already sent in a proposal 
that the forest engineering staff should be graded in the same way as our rangers so 
that rangers of certain grades who show a particular ability in engineering could be 
transferred to the engineering staff either temporarily or 'permanently. 

... fi- But that is reducing your engineers to a subordinate position?— A. I do not 
tfemk so. My scheme is for the subordinate grades. 

Q. Would you allow- the engineers, or what you might call the assistant forest engi¬ 
neers to ruse gradually to be district forest engineers and finally to be presidency forest 
engineers ^equivalent tcT the Conservator or the Chief Conservator?— A. I think that is 
what it would come to in the end. 

Q. As a parallel aeriesP— A. I think there must be a regular branch crraded in the 
same way. . ° “ 

Q. And you could hot transfer them again to forestry without making them uni- 
veraal specialists, of whom you have got too many P—(No answer.) 

jtr. 'A. Chattcrton.—Q. What w the actual area of the Madras Forests P —A 19 8S» 
square mile s m 1914-16 annual report. ' 

' . **• Y* the policy of Government in regard to the administration and conser- 

8* forests P-rA. I do not think they are regarded entirely as a source of wealth 
and, therefore of revenue to the State, but I think that the general policy that ought to 
belani doro » that they should be treated, first of. all for the use of postei-i’j and 
seoondljjt. what I call the low class forests should be utilised for the use of the jwiemfc* 
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Q. What is the actual policy that has beeh followed by GovernmentF— A. nothing. 
There is no policy at all. There was one laid down in 1894 by the Government of India 
and the Government of Madras thought they knew better and declined' to adhere to that 
policy. With our Forest Committee we have got very much back to the same lines as 
the Government of India asked us to follow in 1894. 

President.—Q. What is this Committee that you refer toP— A. The Forest Com- 
xnittee in Madras. I* 1 our years ag-o, they appointed a Committee in Madras and the 
substance of their proposal was to classify the forests in the manner suggested in 1894. 

Q. What was the constitution of f’orest Committee?— A. It consisted of Mr. Home, 
the Forest Member, one Forest Officer, one civilian and two Indians. The Committee 
has finished its labours. It was a temporary' Committee which'was appointed to enquire 
into the alleged grievances of the Forest Department. 

Q. Or against the Forest Department?— A. Both. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. The head of the Forests is a Member of the Board of 
Revenue?— A. YeB. 

Q. And you have four Conservators?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is there a considerable difference in the method of administration in.each circle 
owing to the particular way of looking at things which separate Conservators have P— 
A. It is not only separate Conservators, but the conditions are different in each circle. 
The Western circle is a timber circle but the Central circle could not be considered a 
timber circle. Even from district to district forests differ. You cannot standardise them. 

Q. The Forest Member of the Board is very frequently changing?—A* Yes. There 
has been a change quite recently. 

Q. And with each change of Forest Member there must be a certain amount of 
break, of continuity in the policy that is followed?— A. A great deal. 

Q. Is that advantageous to the working of the forests?— A. Far from it. 

Q. Out of these 20,000 square miles of forests in the Madras Presidency there is a 
very large urea covered with jungle?— A. A good deal. 

Q. And it should be cleared and re-planted to be regenerated?— A. Yes. 

Q. You have been working with the idea of taking up this part of the work?— A . 
We have had ideas of how it should be worked for the last ten years. 

Q. The Forest officers may be working, but the administration has not accepted 
them?— A. No. 1 do not think it has. 

Q. How would you propose to deal with these vast areas that Want re-stocking ?— 
A. The first thing is to begin on a small scale and take up definite areas and see what 
we could do with them, and from the experience that we get from this we should be able 
to tackle much larger areas. 

Q. Is it 'Simply the lack Of staff that prevents regeneration from being worked on a 
larger scale?— A. No. In a measure we employ our small staff on regeneration but we 
must have research officers for improving our methods. 

Q , You want more staff?— A. We want staff all ulong the line. 

Q. How is it that Government embarked on Malabar teak plantations? as there a 
properly constituted Forest Department for teak plantations P— A . No. It was a matter of 
chance. The way it was started was this. There was a needy temple which was very 
much in debt and they wanted’ to do something to help, it so as to keep it out of debt 
and the only way was to take these forests on lease and give a certain amount of money 
down. When the land was handed over a shrewd Collector started the teak plantation 
which was subsequently handed over to the Forest Department. 

Q. Considering the expenditure that was incurred on the development of that 
plantation, ha« it turned out so far to be a commercial proposition?— A. Magnificently 
, . S\ To be developed into a better one?— A. Yes. At present the latest calculation 
which I saw the day before yesterday was that it was going to produce about Rs 90 per 
acre per annum. - . • 

Q. Is there anything which prevents similar plantations and s imila r forest work 
being done in many parts of the presidency P— A . There is nothing to prevent us except 
want of staff, want of money, and want of opportunities. The outlay would be con¬ 
siderable, but that outlay would soon be recovered. As a matter of fact* you cannot ttfent 
the whole of the forests with teak, but you will have to get a variety of trees and to And 
out what trees are best suited to each soil. 

i “? y ** u » t i y <ra a «'agreement with the policy of selling the Casuarina 

plantations. Is that because the Indians have taken up this work themselves arnFure 
planting large areas F— A. Yes. In Trichinopoly and South A root I found that where 
we were planting one aore they were planting ten. If. the ryots plant them of their own 
accord we think we have done our duty. ' 

Q. Ia it necessary that there should be any modifications in the method at erantino- 
leases "for forest plantations by private individuals P— A. I do not so . j think*that- 

wherever land is suitable-'for planting, if the people are shown the right wavthevA* 
not want any-speoial grants. ° J ” 
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Q. Would you be prepared to recommend that certain parts of the reserved forest 
-area which want regeneration should be handed over to private people to work on lease or 
some terms of that kind P They might take up the actual planting work and work up 
the area and then share the profits with Government P— A. I have got a scheme something 
like that as regards sandalwood. I am making the Malayalees help us in all our forest 
•operations and giving them a small share of the profits that is obtained in later years, 
but I do not think that it can be done on a very large' scale. 

Q. What I mean is this. In most* parts of the country a certain amount of planting 
work’ seems necessary. The actual reserves of timber are not sufficient for the develop¬ 
ment of any large industrial undertaking, such as, wood distillation, and planting is 
desirable. On account of*the comparatively limited staff which Government nave so far 
•on forest work, the Forest Department has to develop its industrial side by private 
agency. You lease out your forests in the form of coupes P— A. Yes. 

Q. Would it be wise to lease out certain areas to private individuals to take up and 
plant them with a view to growing certain classes of timber and allow these leased 
areas to be in the hands of private individuals under certain necessary restrictions till 
the men could get a return on the money that they have invested on ltP Would it be 
practicable "to work it out and could it be done on a fairly large scale?—.4. 1 do not 
think so. What about those places where it would be anything but a success. 

Q. Is it not better that some thing of that kind should be done?— A. I do not think 
so. There are many points about forestry, and one is that- you should give real rest, by 
which I do not mean, that it should not be allowed to be treated solely for grazing. If 
you give the fcfrest real rest, your soil impioves and the land is rendered capaWe, of 
being planted, with a better growth of trees than you have at present. 

Q. Is there much trouble from forest fires?— A. No. My circle is particularly 
free from fire. Last year was a very bad one, but I think that the year before only 
two per cent was said to have been fired. There are other parts of the presidency whicn 
are very bad, for instance, the Nallamalai forests of Kuraool. 

Q. Is it a fact that there is insufficient staff io look? after fire protection?— A. 1 think 
it is more due to the ill-will of the people and also to the fact that it is to the interest 
of so many people to burn our forests. The hill tribes want to move about freely and 
the graziers want green grass and hence they burn our forests for both purposes. There 
-are so many people against us in the matter of fire protection. At tne same time, I 
may say that it is cniefly due to the Rillmen that our forests are saved from fire. 
The Malayalees have done some wonderful protection work for the last four Or five yeurs, 
and we have put portions of the forests under their charge. 

Q. You say in the second paragraph of your note, “ The existence of these large 
sandy wastes, coupled with a pernicious system of irrigation known as- “ spring chan¬ 
nels ” i« a source of great danger to the community.” Why do you say that spring 
channels are a pernicious system of irrigation?— A. They are taking the whole of M-e 
sub-surface water and draining it dry und creating a san<iy desert at the top. 

Q. The spring channel is draining the river basins?— A. It is draining the sub¬ 
soil water. These channels go right across the country in the places which I am talking 
about. 


Q. What rivers have you particularly in mind P— A . I am not talking about rivers 
at all. I am talking about the sandy waste near Bapatla of Guntur where these channels 
cross the sandy zone. 

Q. What is the particular harm of this?— A. These channels are draining the whole 
of the country round of their jsub-soil water and the «and at the top becomes looser and 
looser and’ eventually it will affect cultivation. We have an instance of it in Nazareth 
in Tinnevelly where the Forest Department has had to step in, and that will be the 
same in Bapatla. You are sure to have dunes formed unless you have the sand blown 
into the sea. 

Q. Have you seen those big sand dunes on the Hagari ?— A. Yes. That is not due 
to the same cause and I have not studied it sufficiently. 

Q. Do you recommend that steps should be taken to stop this method of irrigation P 
— A. Yes. ^ 

iQ. And where sand dunes are # spreading, do you propose that the Forest Depart¬ 
ment should take up planting worlc?— A. I certainly think they ought to. I think it 
is one of their chief duties. 

Q. There has been a great deal of trouble lately in the Northern circle owing to 
disease among palmyrahsP— A. Yes. 

Q*. Is there any special establishment in the Forest ^Department at the present time 
-to deal with questions of this kind, or do they have to go to Dehra Dun for specialists 
who come down for "a week or two P— -A. We certainly have not any staff for the purpose. 
We have got one or two men who are well suited for that work. But we have got no 
-staff a$ present and we have not been called upon to interfere in that matter. 

Prudent. — Q. In the Agricultural College P— A. I fancy that in the Agricultural 
Oollsge there may be men, but not in the Forest College. 
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Q. That is next door. Why don’t you know what is going on in the Agricultural 
College f — A. The palmyrah tree business is not ours. « 

Q. The agricultural people are ta k ing it up?— -A. Yes, as far as I know. X have- 
seen one or two reports. Somebody has been investigating the matter. 

Mr. A. Chatter ton. — Q. You have got spike in your sandal forests P— A. Yes. 

Q. Save you any mycologist?— A. vVe have got no special staff at all in that way. 
Spike is one of the things that I am taking up mvsplf. 

Q. The department appears to be very much understaffed and you have not enough 
people to deal with the problems that come along?— A. Yes. 

Q. Taking these 20,000 square miles of forests ais a whqle, looking upon it as a 
property which should be developed for the benefit of the whole community in every 
possible way, is it right to assume that the scientific commercial exploitation of these' 
forests will be the best way in which to improve them so that we may hand down to 
posterity a gradually improving property P — A. (See next paragraph). 

president. — Q. The only question is how we are going to do it? By spending a very 
much larger amount?— A. My idea is that we should, get not 20 lakhs but 200 lakhs if 
our forests are properly worked. We should improve the forests and at the same time 
iinpiove the revenue, but it is the improvement of the forests that 1 want first. 

Q. By improving the forests you will ultimately improve the revenue very largely? 
— A. Yes. 

Hon'hie Sir H. N . Moolcerjee. — Q . How do you propose to work your sandalwood 
oil in conjunction with Mysore? You say you have not enough material to start a 
sandalwood oil factory?— A. I have been enquiring into the matter since, and we have 
got enough to start a sandalwood oil factory of our own. I have also been enquiring 
into the Mysore factory and I find that they have got a factory for 300 tons. I do not 
think that it is a practical solution of our problem that we should go to them. I have 
suggested to a big purchaser of our sandalwood in Bombay that he should get up a 
factory and he is considering the question of setting up a distillery of his own in a 
place that I have chosen. 

Q. Have you gone further into the matter? — A. I have got a few figures here that 
we have procured and we should start very much on the same lines as Mysore, with about 
300 tons a year and the business should pay us well. My District officer of South 
"Vellore who is well versed in sandalwood dealings tells us that the working expenses 
including the Post of establishment and the interest on capital at the Bangalore factory 
amounts to Its. 4 a pound and the net revenue that is derived is Its. 36. 

Mr. A. Chatterton .— Q. How was your Forest officer able to get these figures? — A. 

I am not prepared to tell you. 

President. — Q. Have you attempted to get information from Mysore with reference 
to their sandalwood oil?— A. We went directly to Professor Sudborough; and he gave 
us this information. 

Q. And you have been given every access and every reasonable help? — A. Yes. 

Hon'hie Sir H. N. Moolcerjee .— Have you got figures for the installation of a sandal¬ 
wood oil factory?— A. I can get you the figures, but I have not got them at the 
moment. 

Q. Are you going to advise the Government to set up a factory or to leave it to out¬ 
siders?— A. If we could get one of our really responsible purchasers to do it, it is all we 
require. We certainly ought to have better sales for our wood than at present. Accord¬ 
ing to the oil value under the estimate I should get Us. 4,000 per ton. Our purchasers- 
up to this year were giving us only Rs. 1,000 a ton, and. this year it has been Us. 1,600. 

Q. Would it not be advisable for you to advertise?— A. I cannot very well advertise 
without the permission of the head of the department. At present it is onlv a matter 
which I have talked about to the purchasers.- We want to know what action the Govern- - 
ment is going to take in this matter and to do that I have got to place figures before- 
them. 

Q. You are going to submit proposals to Government before you inform the public P 
— A. Yea. I want to find if any people are ready and willing to take up this factory first 
of all, and in doing so I want to go to our biggest purchasers and ask them because they 
are the people who ought to be considered before others. . 

Q. And you will be competing with the Mysore State P — A . It would not be compe¬ 
tition. We cannot afford to compete with Mysore. The Mysore yield of wood annually 
.is about 2,000 tons and ours is about 300. Ours is going to increase and the Mysore one- 
is sroing to decrease, because they have got spike so badly in Mysore. • 

S . Is sandalwood a monopoly of the Madras GovernmentP-— A . No. 

. It is a free tree? — A. It is what they call reserved tree, and there are special 
rules for its protection. 

S . You can grow sandalwood in ydur own compound?— A. Yes. • V « 

. If ultimately it cornea to be a business proposition you will have to your- 
forests by public auction?— A. I do not think we will sell the £oraste b— 
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Q- Tlie sandalwood trees belong- to Government and you cannot negotiate witfr one 
party and you will have to put the trees to auction. Suppose you negotiate and settle 
verms with a man and he starts a factory and a third party comps, and it is only a 
matter of raising the pricesP—A. That is quite true, but these men ought to be given 
facilities for purchase if they take the trouble. 

Q. Could you give them facilities P— A. Yes, if they started what is really a pioneer 
factory. 

Q. All along X have understood that the forest officer must sell by public auction?— 
A. That is the rule at present. But we are talking of a hypothetical case at present 
whether any one will come forward and if so I should say that he ought to be given 
facilities for doing so. 

Q. And you hope that you would get sanction from Government?— A. I cannot 
say. I think it would be a very good thing if we did. 

President.—Q. What date was it when you got this information from Bangalore ? 
- A . About the 21st of this month it reached me. 

Q. And the officer you sent for enquiries, was he a chemical officer?— A. No. Be is 
very largely interested lq the sandalwood question and has been for many years working 
under me and he went up to Dr. Coleman and I asked him to take the opportunity of 
going over the factories and I gave a letter of introduction to Professor Suaboroughr 

Q. What has he got to do with the factory?— A. I understood that he had charge of 
it. 


Q. Have you made any application to the officers of the Mysore Government for 
information?—No. I have not actually made any for that information. I made 
some to the Mysore Government on other subjects connected with sandalwood and they 
were most unsatisfactory. They refused to tell me who their merchants were, with 
whom they were dealing, which I could have got by going to the people themselves 
direct. 


Q. That is, the Mysore .Forest Department?— A. Yes. 

Q. But it lias been stated that applications from responsible officers to the Mysore 
Sandalwood Oil Factory had been made and refused?— A. I understand that one of our 
officers has been refused. 

Mr. A. Chatter ton. — Q. 1 am in a position to state that there has not been a single 
refusal. The applications which are said to have been made have always been made to 
people who had no connection with the factory ever?— A. I do not know. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. In reply to the President you developed your ideas about the 
engineering branch of the Forest Department, and in your written evidence you make 
reference to the need of a Forest Director of Industries. Would that take the form of a 
separate branch of the Forest Department? How would you get commercial men to go 
into the Forest Service?— A. That is dealing with questions that I hardly considered at 
the time, but I wanted a man to be really in touch with the Industrial Department 
much more than we are at present. 

Q. You see the need for the development of forests on the commercial side ?— A. 

Yes. 


Q. And you think that an industrial side might bo added P— A. Yes, as part of the 
present Industrial Department. At present that Department seems to think that indus¬ 
tries consist only of agricultural industries, and what I want to do is to develop forest 
industries. As a matter of fact, something has been done in that line, because they have 
now appointed an officer in Madras to enquire into and make the surveys that. I have 
mentioned in my written evidence. ' 

Q. Would he be a man to whom business people wishing to get into touch with 
forqst industries would go?>— A. I cannot really say. He is my brother and I do not 
think I should say too much about him. He is now retired and they have now re¬ 
appointed him on this special business. He has always taken a great interest on the 
economic part of forestry and it is quite possible that he may be able to promote some 
■development. 

Q. Would he not require a regular staff under him? It is a big proposition?—A. I 
think he would get into touch with the District Forest officers and ascertain what places 
want industrial survey and he would then arrange with commercial men in what way 
they may be developed commercially. On^ does i*ot know how far the idea would go, 
whether we should set vp pioneer factories ourselves departmentally, or whether that 
•would be done through the Industrial Department. 

Q. Would he have anything to do with the collection of minor forest products and 
things of that sort?—A. Of course, it would come to that. He would have to arrange.- 
'how we should sell our minor products. At present there is a tremendously large field 
lor an enquiry of that sort. 

Q. It you instituted a sort of commercial branch of the Forest Department would 
you be able to eliminate the small contractor?—A. We could do so quite easily, I think. 
What I should do is to ma^e .them collecting contractors rather than buying contractors. 
If a special industrial product is there we would separate that from the general miner 
products contract and make him a collector. 
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l Q. That is the suggestion that you make in reference to gallnut for t anniqg pur— 
poses P— A. Yes. 

Q. You would separate that from other forms of minor produce?— A. Yes. 

Q. You urge the formation of a research institute in tne Madras Presidency?— A. 

Yes. 

Q. Because Dehra Bun is too far off?— A. That is one reason. The sylviculturist 
has only once been able to give two months to this presidency and he cannot see anything 
in that time. 

Q. But supposing a part of the surplus revenue from forests were devoted to the 
development of forests and your depaitnient was much more iully staffed and also** 
Behra J)un was much more fully staffed, would there still be any need, in your opinion, 
for a provincial research institute?— A. Yes. We must have provincial research 
institutes. 


Q. You are not against a central one, and you think you could keep in touch with 
jt?— A. We can always be in touch. The Conservators go up to the triennial meeting of 
the Research Institute at Behra Bun. They have a Conference of Conservators there 
from all parts of India, and in this presidency one Conservator is usually asked to go up 
and ^represent this presidency at that Conference. In dealing with the programmes you 
will*have TBi separate programme here and yet correlated to the Behra Bun ■p :ro g ramme - 

Q. That is only once in three years?— A. That is all you want "for the drawing Tip 
of the programme to see what people are doing. We should then draw up our own 
programme fox' three years andj see that nothing overlaps. 

Q. You next refer to match making, and you say, “ But for an accident, Messrs. 
Khuddus Badcha & Co. would have established a factory twenty-five years ago in 
Madras and we should have been able to clear our forests of many of our soft woods.”'., 
What happened?— A. The accident of having a Botanical Conservator who referred them 
to the pines of the Himalayas to start a match factory in Madras. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Apart from the question of distance to Behra 
Bun, do you think that Madras is a large enough province to require a research 
institute in view of its large forests?— A. I think there ought to be-one for each circle. 
At any rate, there should be one for the presidency. , i 

Q. You speak of the match making industry. Are there many woods'which, in your 
opinion, are suitable for match making?— A. I think there are a great number of woods 
here suitable for match making. 

Q. Has this matter been investigated?— A. Some years' ago w<* found two most 
suitable woods which could be supplied from the Kurriool forests, and now, I believe,, 
they are setting up a factory at Punalur on the Travancore side. 

Q. You have found woods suitable for pencils?—A. A good" number of woods suit¬ 
able for pencils. 

Q. Are these facts notified to the general public?— A. No. At present they are- 
notified to the Industrial Bepartment and they notify them in their bulletins. There 
was an industrial bulletin the other day as to the suitable woods for matches. 

Q. You are making experiments on pencils?— A. Yes. *- _ * 

Q. You think that there should be a regular gazette or regular tmlletins periodically 
issued to give information of the kind that you have in view ?— A. Most certainly^ e 

Q. And not only in English but also in the vertifccularP — A. I cannot,, say that. 
The miestion is whether, if they are published in the vernacular, sufficient people wilt 
read them. ** ” 

Q. You know that the number of those who read the vernaculars is many time* 
more than those who know English?— A. Not when you are dealing with, a subject of 
that sort-. 

Q. Are not many of those who are carrying on tirade and industry among Indiana 
not sufficiently acquainted with English?— A. I think all the Madras merchant* are or 
the greater portion of those that I have got to deal with are English speakers. It is. 
very easy to get anything translated in Madras. 

Q. Instead of putting them to the trouble and expense of translating it, would you 
not issue it in the vernacular P— A . That iB really a question which I cannot answer. It 
is really a matter of advertisement and perhaps commercial men might advise you better - 
ou the subject. - * 

Q. Don’t you think that when the researches have been made and published jn th* 
bulletins of the department or in some other publication, the executive, officers .of th#- 
Government should settle the terms of sale, and the supply of these articles to trade?— 
A. I don’t quite understand what you mean by ‘ executive officers.’ 

Q. Revenue officers?— A. I would not let them to com© near forest. 

Q. .You would require a forest officer to deal with the gale andthe supply erf these 
products to those who want them for trade?— A. Yea. 



Q. Would you recommend a sy^tm of advertising* prices and all that, or leave it 
entirely to the individual to deal with the things as they come in P— A . Our big sales ere 
advertised largely.^ They get into the principal papers; practically they are Known all 
over the southern part of India. I can’t say if the sale notices-go to Calcutta an^ 
elsewhere, but they certainly go as far as Bombay. 

jQ. You suggest in the case of gallnuts there should be departmental collection. 
Does not departmental collection oftentimes inflict a hardship upon people who are living 
near the forests?— A. Much less so them any other way of collection. 

Q. You can say from your experience that people will prefer it to collection by con¬ 
tractor?— A. I cannot say because we have had the contract system for some years. 
When X took up departmental collection of gallnuts in the Coimbatore district, it was 
far more satisfactory. 

Q. How long have you held the office of Conservator of .Forests?— A. Since 1911. 

Q. Have you got several higher grade subordinates under you ? Any Indians among 
them?— A. Yes. 

Q. What posts do they occupy ?— A . District Forest officer. 

Q. How many under youP— A. Five Indians and three Europeans. 

Q. Where were these Indian officers educated?— A. They have been educated at 
Dehra Dun so far. I think the whole of them, have been educated at Dehra Dun. 

Mr. C. E . Low. — Q. When you talk about wood being suitable for pencil making 
or match making, that, I suppose, means that it looks like the kind of wood which may 
satisfy the general requirements and possibly the Dehra Dun people might have asked 
the factory people to try itP— A. I do not regard any wood as suitable until it has been 
' proved. You send a sample to the merchant who is asking you for matches or pencils 
and it is for him to prove whether it is suitable or not. 

Q. Here is an officer coming, up on one side and saying that there are a large number 
of suitable woods, and on the other a number of people who are in the match trade and 
have lost a lot of money over it, saying that they cannot get suitable species. W'here 
is the difficulty?— A. 1 think the difficulty is what I was talking about iust now—the re¬ 
generation of suitable woods is so distributed that you have your match woods covering 
a large area of forest. 

Q. Does it not seem as if Government ought to go a bit further than they have at 
present, and put up, I do not say a match factory, but some sort of plant to show how 
far these things are Suitable?—A. I certainly think it ought to. The Government wants 
it to be in Madras, but I think it ought to be set up in some suitable place near the 
forests. 

Q. With an extensive plant showing how these things are made?— A. Yes. 

Q. You think the provision of charcoal for Madras is sufficiently important foi 
Government to take up the thing on a big scale?— A. Do you mean charcoal and no! 
acetone ? 

Q. Apart from any question of bye-products which, of course, comes in naturally?— 
A. I should rather doubt if it would be worth while to take up the actual manufacture 
of charcoal on a lafge scale. I have had a good deal of experience. 

, Q. I mean the Government taking steps to produce it P— A . To produce charcoal on a 
large Scale you must have an enormous number of kilns as the Indian ways are defective 

Q . Are you in favour of Government starting a wood distillation plant?— A. Yes 
I would rather the private individual would do it, but I want somebody to take it ^ip. 
^ Q. Supposing you have got a number of these research institutes all over the place 
how do you propose to correlate their activities, so that they do not overlap? By t 
conference of Conservators?— A. Yes. If they had them in every province, it might be 
.possible for a biennial or annual conference! 

Q.- That was the device adopted in the Agricultural Department and it is proving 
less and less satisfactory. Don’t you want the control of scientific work and scientific 
men by scientists F*— A^ Yes. 

Q. If you have a number of provincial institutes each controlled by local conser¬ 
vators all over India, do you think that is the best way to adjust things asking the 
Conservators to meet once in two years?— A. I think it is quite easy*to control it. You 
know what is going on in the way of research in your own province, and you settle the 
general programme, etc. 

You have never controlled any research work hitherto?— A. No. * 
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Witness No. 331. 

Mr? H. B. Bryant, Conservator of Forests, Central Circle, Madras. 

Written Evidence. 

I Lave been asked by Mr. P. M. Lushington, Senior Conservator of Forests, in the 
Madras Presidency, to submit evidence to the Commission on matters relating to tLe 
Forest Department in this Presidency in connection with forest research work and 
industrial enterprise. 

2. Increase and, improvement in the forest organization essential .—To co mm ence 
with I must give it as my considered opinion that no forest research work of any 
value is possible under the existing conditions of the Forest Department in the Madras 
Presidency. The Department is so seriously undermanned that it is quite impossible 
for any of its officers to engage in serious research work: without utterly neglecting 
the ordinary duties which are expected of them. As a Forest Officer of 26 years" service 
I hold most strongly to the opinion that there is an immense amount of latent wealth 
in the forests of this Presidency which can and must be developed in the future. In 
order that such development may be rendered possible the very first thing to do is 
to endeavour to place the Forest Department in this Presidency on a footing of 
complete and up-to-date organization, so that the department will be capable of 
thoroughly opening out the forests entrusted to its charge and thus preparing the 
way for economic research and industrial development. Much no doubt has been done 
in the past, but there is still an enormous amount of work to be done in the future 
and it is impossible for the department to make any more substantial progress so long 
as the Government is content to keep it in a constant state of struggling inefficiency 
which is the case now and has been tor many years past. I have entered somewhat at 
length into the crying necessity of properly organising the department in the Presi¬ 
dency in the first instance because I feel very strongly that, without such proper organi¬ 
zation, forest research work which will have to lean on the Forest Department from 
the very beginning could not possibly make any real headway without it. Hence I 
make no apology for having done so. 

3. Establishment of Forest Research Institute necessary .—Assuming that the 
Department will be placed in a thoroughly organized condition with regardi to the 
establishment required for carrying out the ordinary duties expected of it, the next 
necessity is the establishment of a properly equirmed local Forest Research Institute. 
Incidentally I may mention that the proposal was put. forward to build such an institute 
in connection with the Madras Forest College recently constructed but this was vetoed 
by the Government. 

Such an institute is essential if any real progress is to be made in forest research 
with a view to convert into economic use many products of the forests which are now 
Lying latent therein. An institute of the kind must be staffed with the best trained 
expert heads and hands procurable, and sufficiently good salaries must be paid in order 
to detain such men when appointed in their posts for lengthy periods. Such a local 
Forest Research Institute may be subject to a central Research Institute; indeed I 
can see no reason why there should not be a Central Institute of Research, Commerce 
and Industry established in the country with which could be connected all local 
Research Institutes for whatever purpose, and if this were to be accepted, there would be 
a sufficient number of appointments to be filled which would amply justify the forma¬ 
tion of an Imperial Research Service in this country from which the Central and Local 
Research Institutes could be staffed. 

To expect the average Forest Officer with the multifarious duties which are already 
imposed upon him to be able to dive into, research work with any hopeful results 
is to expect an impossibility. They certainly have not the time even in cases where 
the knowledge and the will may exist; but nevertheless if only the department were to 
be thoroughly well organised, and a trained and sufficient staff were to be provided for 
carrying out the ordinary duties of working, developing, and protecting the State 
forests of the country so that each officer was given a fair standard of work to perform. 
Forest Officers would, I have not the slightest doubt, render most valuable assistance 
in the way of forest research work of their own accord and be ever ready to submit 
their ideas, views, and specimens of any product deemed of possible poonomic value 
to the Local Research Institutions for investigation and certainly it would be right 
and proper to expect them to do so. Under present conditions such a thing is altogether 
impossible. The Department is undermanned and overworked all down the line, and 
whatever little organisation it has possessed or now even possesses,* it has years ago 
outgrown and it is literally at the present moment, and has been for some years, past, 
kept in a constant state of stropping inefficiency which before long, if nothing h*' 
done to avert it, will land it in a very unhappy state of inanition. v . 




4. A sound and thoroughly efficient Forest organization is necessary in. order that 
Forest Research itself may -produce good results. —For the improvement of economic 
industry in this country forest research is imperative, and for thp proper conduct of 
forest research, a thoroughly good and efficiently trained organization m forest admi¬ 
nistration is absolutely essential and this at present is not in existence in the Madras 
Presidency; and in my considered opinion it is never likely to be brought into existence 
under present conditions under which the Board of Revenue is made the head of the 
Forest Department in the Presidency,-nor until the department is given a professionally 
trained Forest Officer as its expert head who should be made responsible to Government 
direct, and who would have some chance of being listened to in connection with matters 
connected with his professional department. 

5. Further in my view the Government would be well advised if they made up 
their mind to forego all surplus revenue made by the Forest Department in this 
Presidency for a period of the next 20 years, and instead of taking it out of the forests 
and utilising it for other purposes as they are now doing, they should spend it on the 
proper maintenance, working, opening out and development of the forests themselves. 
From the point of view lof sound forest policy and from the present degraded and un¬ 
developed state of many of the forests themselves the Government is quite unjustified 
in taking so much revenue from the forests and putting so little back therein. 

6. The surplus revenue derived from the forests might well ^o to form two funds, 
viz. : — 

(1) The Forest Capital Reserve Fund. 

(2) The Forest Economic and Industrial Development fund. 

No. 1 fund would be used to finance capital work such as expensive ghaut roads, 
trunk reads, tramways, buildings, saw mills, rope-ways and the like, for the purpose 
of wciking the forests and transporting forest produce from localities ufhich are at 
piesent inaccessible, and No. 2 fund would be utilised to finance the operations in 
connection with the establishment of Forest Research Institutes and the pioneering of 
new industries in connection with products derived from the forests themselves. 

7. Without liberal expenditure these things are impossible. With it there is very 
little that is not possible. Liberal expenditure properly expended-''on the Forest 
Department and forest research will yield magnificent results; of that I am personally 
absolutely convinced ; but no such results can be looked for so long as the department, 
is starved in both men and money as it has been hitherto. 

8. If we are to make progress in developing-the forests more rapidly the Govern¬ 
ment must be prepared to sink more capital in them and that is just what they 
hitherto have refused to do. It cannot be reasonably expected that private enterprise 
will sink the necessary capital in forests which are the property of the State : it surely 
must clearly be recognized that it is the duty of Government itself to do so, and if it 
is done there can be no reasonable doubt whatever that eventually Government and 
the people will reap a full reward for such action. 

9. With regard to research generally I think that it is very necessary that all 
research work should be co-ordinated not only to prevent unnecessary overlapping of 
research activities but that these activities should be so co-ordinated as to lead to 
the best results obtainable. For example a Forest Officer comes across a plant which 
in his opinion is likely to yield a chemical or drug which may prove of immense 
commercial value. He sends it to the local Forest Research Institute for investigation. 
The investigation proves that there may be something in it and it is referred to the 
local or central Chemical Research Institute for further investigation and the opinion is 
still further confirmed that the plant is of great value. 

10. There should then, I submit, be some great Central Bureau of Research. Com¬ 
merce and Industry to which the opinions of the local research officers should be sent 
with a view to further investigating and pushing the matter beyond the stage of 
jmggeBtion into practical industrial enterprise, and ascertaining what likely markets 
are to be found for tb* product discovered and on these investigations proving hopeful, 
steps should be taken to pet up the necessary plant to demonstrate by actual experiment 
that there is likely to be commercial profit in the matter. 

11. Some ten year# ago a Conservator of Forests was called upon to go into a 
question of the supply of wood for the purposes of producing acetate of lime required 
in connection with the manufacture of cordite in the Wellington Cordite factory. The 
necessary investigation was made and the matter duly reported on. There., is no 
reasonable doubt that the Forest Department could supply almost unlimited supply of 
wood tmr dry* distillation which would yield charcoal, acetate of lime, glycerine and 
other products, but to do the dry distillation a certain amount of capital is necessary 
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to purchase the plant'and organise the industry. The ordinary primitive methods 
adopted for making charcoal in this country are very wasteful. They produce a 
certain percentage of charcoal it is true but everything else runs to waste. 

12. It is a fact that much uf the forests in this Presidency would benefit greatly 
)V being cut back, if the felled area could be properly protected during regeneration. 
But in order that this could be done there must be a regular demand of some, kind 
for the felled produce and there must be a sufficient forest establishment to cope not only 
with the -felling operations but also to properly protect the felled areas during 
regeneration. 


13. Some years ago the Forest Department introduced 'into this Presidency the 
planting of easuarina for fuel. This tree is chiefly grown on the east ooast districts 
not far from the sea and it likes a Bandy soil. The plantations made by the department 
proved successful and since then the Government has ruled that, as the department has 
pioneered the growth of easuarina into the country and demonstrated satisfactorily 
that it can be successfully grown at a profit, the operations by the department should 
be discontinued and accordingly they nave been stopped. If yet remains to be seen 
whether the policy of stopping the operation will be justified in the future by the 
necessary private enterprise expected being forthcoming to grow thiB tree and increase 
the output in firewood. Personally I think the question is not free from doubt. At 
any rate the departmental operations in this direction have now ceased. 

14. The department could if necessary ■ grew almost unlimited supplies of suoh 
trees as easuarina on the coast, and eucalyptus on the hills, and the outturn need 
practically only be limited by the extent of land available for the growth of each, 
were such wood required for any permanent industry such as dry distillation of wood 
[or the production of charcoal, acetate of lime, etc. 

16. I am not advocating that it is advisable that the department should undertake 
rach work of planting unless it be for the special purpose of feeding some such industry 
with its regular requirements, but I have no hesitation in giving the opinion that the 
lepartment could do it if necessary and if it was placed on a proper organised basis. 

16 I would in the first instance much prefer to see the forest organisation so 
extended as toTie able to develop and open up the natural forests already under its 
charge and work them for the benefit of the community at large both from an industrial 
*nd commercial point of view. 


17. Were this to be seriously taken iu hand forest research should and would 
proceed along with it, and therefore proper organization for forest research should be 
brought into existence at the same time. The Forest Officer feels and knows that in 
his forests there lies enormous potential wealth which is now latent and cannot be got 
it owing to insufficient development and inadequate organization : little or nothing 
s done by Government to encourage sufficient development or proper organization 
[or the department. 

18. It is some .10 to 16 years at least ago since the Government recognised how 
ihockingly the department is undermanned, as can be seen from the extracts, sent 
herewith of the Government’s own remarks in the Annual Forest Administration 
Reports since the year 1902-03, but during all the period which has elapsed since then 
Little or practically nothing has been done to increase and improve the organization 
of the department to enable it to be in a better position to execute its . duties and 
make good progress, and it is under such disheartening conditions that for years past 
the department has struggled on against inefficiency- which is bound to overtake it 
sooner or later unless circumstances greatly alter and the work of Oie past, and the 
organization which haB already been built up thereby, will be lost and break under the 
strain and the department will have to begin its work all over again. 


19 If the department is reorganized every period of years according to the progress 
and advance it makes in developing the forests under its charge and tapping them 
resources, the department is likely to go on growing m organization and numbers 
for the next half century at least, but there seems to be a deeply rooted objection 
on the part of Government to permit the growth of .the.forest organisation in this 
country to keep pace with the times and consequently the department is kept back and 
its advance is greatly hindered and retarded by the Government’. lack of sympathy uc 
the department’s efforts, and its failure to properly realise the real needs of the depart¬ 
ment in the way of increased establishment and improved and enlarged organization 
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20. Deficiencies in Forest transport are very numerous indeed. There is not a single F«ww»t transport, 
-district in the circle of which I at present hold charge wherein forest transport has as 

.yet been properly facilitated by the construct ion of roads in order to make the forests 
■accessible for purposes of developing them. Spasmodic attempts’ have from time to 
time been made in certain localities to render certain small portions of the forests 
accessible and workable by constructing forest roads and bridle paths both in the forests 
and outside of them, but whenever and wherever such operations have been attempted 
there are always great difficulties put in the way, such as lack of funds, to meet ex¬ 
penditure, no establishment to supervise the works of construction, acquisition of lands 
through which such roads must go, and lots of other difficulties which need not here 
be mentioned but which all have a tendency to delay the necessary road making. 

Sometimes the argument is used that it is not the business of the Forest Department to 
make roads, but that this work should be left to the Local Fund Department or Public 
Works Department rather than that the roads the Forest Department requires should 
be constructed by itself, for its own use, and such being the ease many a Forest 
Officer has had to be content to sit down and inspect his forests through a telescope 
in the absence of any communications to and through them which would not only 
enable him to thoroughly inspect the forests but also to work them and transport 
forest produce from them. The spirit of proper enterprise lias undoubtedly been lacking 
in this respect on the part of the powers that be ” and where in a few cases some 
officers with pioneer instincts in them have endeavoured to break down the barriers 
and difficulties to extensive opening out by road and bridle-path construction, these 
efforts have only lasted so long as the pioneer spirits remained in the particular locali¬ 
ties and no continuity of poliev has been carried out, and as often as not such an officer 
who has effected such construction work has had to break and almost defy Government 
rules and regulations in order to carry out his objects. Localities are personally known 
to~ me whence actually a less outturn is now being brought out from the forests than 
was the case no less than 26 years ago, simply because export roads and means of 
transport have not been improved or extended. 

21. I have in many cases had personal experience of a serious shortage of trucks Beilwsy transport, 
and waggons in the matter of a large firewood suimlv to certain towns and localities. 

In such cases, large quantities of fuel get stored and held up, great loss in dryage is 
incurred, proper working of the forests according to the working plan is held up. 

This tends to raise the price of the commodity to the public, while it diminishes the 
price realised by Government in the forests because dealers are afraid to bid for 
working such produce as fuel when they never know when transport will be seriously 
interfered with by curtailment in the suunly of railway trucks and waggons. This 
instance of disability is often a very real one in the case of large operations in the 
supplv of firewood. 

22. Personally I consider that Jail industries should be encouraged in every way ^ indo* trl —. 
that is possible, especially in the way of supplying the needs of Government depart¬ 
ments. Some years ago the Jail Department used to supply departments such as the 

Forests, Police, etc., with tents and also the public as well. The tents were strong 
-and of excellent make and infinitely superior in every way to any tents supplied by the 
Muir or Elgin Mills from whom the tents have been obtained since the Jail industry 
was given up. There are jail made tents in my circle now made 10 years ago which 
are in far better condition than those supplied only 3 or 4 years ago by the private 
firms, and I think that there can he no doubt that the transfer of supply from the 
Jail Department to that by private firms has proved very poor economy for Govern¬ 
ment in the long run. I have recently represented this matter to the Board and 
'Government. 

23. To sum up, what in my humble opinion is needed for the present and immediate 
future are the following : — 

(1) Greatly increased and improved organization of the existing Forest 
Department. 

1 (2) Establishment of local Forest Research Institutes with the employment of the 

-very best experts whesare obtainable. 

(8) Establishment of a great Central Bureau of Research, Commerce and Indus- 
*-try in India again with the employment of the very best experts obtainable. 

(4) Lastly, but by no means least, there must be more intelligent sympathy with 
-the real objects and aims of Forest conservancy in this country on the part of Govern¬ 
ment*, and a little less sympathy towards the ignorant susceptibilities of the peasant 
population. For est c onservancy can never really hope to be ponular in any country, 
still less in a country like India where the education of.the people is so backward; and 
'that most fallacious pose that the Reventie Officer of the country is the saviour and 
protector of the ryot against the oppression of the Forest Officer must be altogether , 

, a w ept away and a harmonious working together of both officers must be insisted upon. 
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The Forest Officer if only the truth were realised is a far more real friend of ther 
inhabitant of this country than the Revenue Officer can ever be. I do not expect 
this fact to be recognised, but in my opinion it is a fact nevertheless. 

For a technical department lil^e that of the Forests in order to make real progress, 
it is. essential that the department should have itB own professional head in each 
Presidency. Presumably it would not be considered right and proper if a civilian 
were to be appointed as Surgeon-General, and yet the analogv with reference to the 
Forest Department is not so very far wrong. 


Extract from the administration report* regarding proposal for strengthening establishment. 

Tear. Board’s proposal. Government Order. 

1902-03 . . Nit . . Jlis Excellency the Governor in Counoil 

has again to deplore the unsatisfactory 
conduct of the subordinate exeoutive 
and protective staff. There appears to 
have been no improvement sinoe last 
year, but rather the contrary. It is 
* to be feared that no real progress will 

be made until the controlling staff has 
been increased., and that question is 
now under consideration. 

1008-04 . . • • Nil . • The Government have also suggested to 

the Board the advisability of increas¬ 
ing the number of rangers, sinoe the 
present establishment seems insuffici¬ 
ent. to supply the needs of existing 
ranges, and it is undesirable to plaoe 
junior officers in the responsible posi¬ 
tion of sole charge of a range. 

1904—05 . . . . Nil . , The Government‘still await the Board*s 

detailed proposals for increasing the 
number of rangers* appointments 
(G.O. No. 170, dated 24th February 
1905\ The question of improving 
the personnel of the ranger class and 
the subordinate grades of the Provin¬ 
cial service has recently formed the 
subject of correspondence with the 
Government of India. 


1905- 06 . . . . Nil . . The sanction of the Secretary of State 

has just been received for the enter¬ 
tainment of additional rangers, and 
the strengthening of the upper con¬ 
trolling staff is equally necessary as a 
complement to this measure. 

1906- 07 . . . « Nil . i . But the efficienoy of the depart- 

* ment is undoubtedly greatly reduced 
by the inadequacy of the executive 
staff both in, numbers and training. 

1907- 08 .. . >. The Board cannot lqok for • . . Since the close of the year, 

any real improvement in this proposals for permanently increasing 

direction until the controlling the subordinate staff have been 'sano- 

staff is strengthened. Proposals tioned by the Secretary of State, 
for augmenting ifc are under the ' y- ,._ Tbu oonwrt^d tomponrr 

consideration of Government, of ptnuamt sad wn no ml ad d i t ion st all.' 

India, ' ■ 
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Tau. 

1908-09 


1909-10 


1910-11 


1911-19 


Board's proposal. 

As the Board observed in the pre¬ 
vious year’s review, little real 
improvement can be expected 
until the controlling staff is 
sufficiently strengthened to 
render closer supervision ^pos¬ 
sible. 

. The Conservator, Southern Circle, 
points out that it was impossible 
to keep* the ranges properly 
manned owing to the large 
number of rangers on sick leave 
and the absence of any reserve 
to replace them. This remark 
applies equully to the other two 
circles. -An increase both of the 
controlling and of the subordi¬ 
nate staff is the most crying 
need of the department. The 
work is increasing y ear by yeai 
and the establishment has long 
• ago failed to keep pace with it. 
The present state of affairs 
makes proper work impossible. 
The Board in about to approach 
Government with a request for 
an increase. 


. ’ The conduct and work of the pro¬ 
tective staff continued to bo open 
to criticism but much improve¬ 
ment oannot be expeoted until 
the executive establishment is 
strengthened and the size of 
beats is reduced. Proposals for 
strengthening the subordinate 
establishment sufficiently to 
meet existing needs were called 
for and have been submitted by 
Conservators. The Board has 
these proposals at present under 
its consideration and will at an 
early date submit them to Gov¬ 
ernment with its own reoom- 

' mendations. 

. The oon4uot and work of the sub¬ 
ordinate executive and protective 
staff oan’hardly be called satis¬ 
factory as a whole. ■ Yet much 
excellent work has been turned 
out under great difficulties and 
the Board does not intend to 
imply the disparagement of the 
whole on aooouut of the delin¬ 
quencies of p port. 


Government Order 

Nil. 


The Government, note with pleasnre the 
testimony borne by the Board of 
Revenue to the good work done by the 
Conservators and the superior control¬ 
ling staff of the department, and are 

f laH to learn that the work and oon- 
uot of the subordinate executive and 
ministerial establishments were fairly 
satisfactory. As observed by the 
Board of Revenue the strength of the 
department is inadequate for the 
proper performance of all the work it 
is called upon to perform, and the 
preparation of working-plans, sylvi¬ 
cultural operations and tho develop¬ 
ment of roads and communications 
aro in consequence retarded, while 
forest, heats and ranges are too large 
to be efficiently protected. If the 
proposals made by this Government 
for strengthening the controlling staff 
of the ForeBt Department in this 
presidency are accepted by tho Secre¬ 
tary of State to whom thoy have been 
submitted, much-needed relief will be 
given t,o the superior officers of the 
department and the Forest College 
at Coimbatore can be brought into 
existence without further delay. The 
Board’s proposals for strengthening 
the subordinate staff ore awaited. 

It is not probable that any further 
considerable addition to the Imperial 
and Provincial staff will bft obtainable 
for some time while no large increase 
in rangers is likely to be possible 
until the Forest College, whioh it is 
hoped to open at Coimbatore in July 
next, has been at work, long, enough 
to increase the supply of trained 
candidates. In these ciroumstanoes, 
the Government would hesitate to 
sanction any great addition to the 
low-paid subordinates’ establishment, 
unless they are fully satisfied that the 
existing executive staff is sufficient 
efficiently to control thorn. 


The consideration of the proposals sub¬ 
mitted by the Board for the augment¬ 
ation of the subordinate staff of the 
department has been protracted pend¬ 
ing the receipt of the report of the 
Voreet ‘ 'otnmittee and also of a report 
from the Inspector-G eneral of Forests 
who has recently been examining the 
question of the comparative costliness 
of forest establishments in this presi¬ 
dency. 
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KadrM 


4 Tear. 
1912-18 


1918-14 


Board's proposal. 

• The result of the year’s work was, 
as shown in paragraph 82, a net 
surplus of 10J lakhs or nearly 
three lakhs more than the figure 
of the previous year. This 
result was to a considerable 
extent due to the substitution of 
private for departmental agency 
in the distribution and felling of 
fuel. The total gross revenue 
was slightly less thnn in the 
previous year and the net result 
demonstrates the advantage of 
leaving the supply of the market 
to piivate agency. It must, 
however, be remembered that the 
main object of forest conservancy 
is not to amass revenue but to 
conserve for the public , both for 
present and future yencrations y 
the valuable property enshrined, in 
the forests. For this purpose 
money has to he freely spent on 
establishments, on communica¬ 
tions, and buildings and the 
present establishments are in 
many cases hopelessly inadequate 
for the duties required of them. 
A scheme for strengthening the 
subordinate Htaff has now for a 
considerable time been before. 
Government. 

. In accordance with Mr. Beadon 
Bryant’s recommendations, pro¬ 
posals for the reorganization of 
the Forest Department were 
oalled for, and were submitted 
during the year under report. 
These proposals deal with the 
controlling, executive and pro¬ 
tective staffs, and involve a con¬ 
siderable increase in the annual 
expenditure. It was pointed out 
by Mr. Beadon Bryant that a 
low proportion of expenditure to 
revenue could not be considered 
as a sign of satisfactory forest 
management. Xn his opinion 
the establishment entertained on 
the forests of Madras was often 
totally insufficient for proper 
working and protection, for the 
regulation of grazing and for 
the eoonomioal carrying out of 
improvements. Forest districts, 
ranges and beats were in many 
oases found to be too extensive 
for effioient management, while 
the existing staff is inadequate 
to fill even the present scale of , 
appointments. The reorganiza¬ 
tion proposals note before Gov¬ 
ernment are devised to meet those 
objections and in aaoh district 
detailed inquiries are being 
made as to the redistribution of 
charges. 


G ovemmefit Order. 

Mr. Beadon Bryant observed in hia- 
recent note that the position of the 
department in regard to working-plans 
is not satisfactory. Working-plans^ 
were prepared for a much larger area 
in 1912-18 than in 1911-12, but 
the Government are aware that with¬ 
out additional establishment little oan 
be 'done irfe thi%jndiraction and the 
question of obtaining such establish¬ 
ment is now edgagisig attention. 


The Government observe with regret 
that Conservators generally Bpeak in 
very unfavourable terms of the oonduot 
of the subordinate forest staff. This 
unsatisfactory state of affairs is largely 
due to the want of adequate controlling 
staff , to the under-payment of certain- 
classes of subordinates and .to the 
number of temporary hands employed, 
defects which will be lessened, if not 
removed, when financial considera¬ 
tions make it possible to give effect to 
the proposals for the reorganization 
of the department which are now 
engaging the consideration of Govern¬ 
ment. 
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Tteer. ti Board’s proposal. 

19T4-15 . . The proposals made by the Board 

in the previous year for the 
entire reorganization of the 
^ Forest Department had to be 

«withdrawn as requirements in 
the matter of the subordinate staff 
were found to have been under - 
esttinaJejX, revised proposals will 
■tly be submitted to 
int. 



Government Order. 

The Government await the revised pro¬ 
posals which the Board is about to 
submit and trust that financial condi¬ 
tions will improve sufficiently to 
admit of the early introduction of the 
reorganization whioh by common con¬ 
sent is necessary. Apart from the 
oxying need for additions to the 
superior controlling staff, especially 
working-plans officers, snd a larger 
establishment of trained subordinates, 
the effective application of the patrol 
system commended by the Forest 
Committee is impossible with the 
present limited protective staff; as 
observed in paragraph 66 of the 
Central Circle report, however, such 
patrols cannot altogether take the 
place of resident staff, the latter being 
necessary to supply sufficient local 
information. In so far as the contem¬ 
plated reorganization improves the 
conditions and prospects of service, it 
should also go some w^y to raise the 
standard of oonduot, which in the 
lower grades at present leaves much 
to be desired. 

Much consideration was devoted during 
the year under report to the elabora¬ 
tion ot amendments to the Madras 
Forest Code designed to place District 
Forest Officers in a position of greater 
independence and responsibility than 
they have hitherto enjoyed. The 
Board’s final pi oposals on this import¬ 
ant matter have now been fully 
examined and the ordors of Govern¬ 
ment will, shortly issue. 


Oeal Evidence, 27th January 1917. 

President. — Q. You seem to think that a local research institute is very necessary ?— 
A. I think the establishment of a properly equipped local research institute is very neces¬ 
sary. There might be a central research institute which might coutrol the local ones. 
I think that any research work that the local institute might do should be known to 
the central institute so as to prevent overlapping. I think the Forest Department is 
capable of starting big' schemes if they are properly investigated. The fault hitherto 
has been that investigations have been conducted in a very imperfect way and have 
not been suitable, as, for example, in connection wifh the suitable kind of wood for the 
match making industry. It may* be that a few Forest officers have reported that a 
particular kind of wood has been suitable. Their word has been accepted without 
actual trial. We lose the confidence of the public thereby. I think we should go 
.slowly and surely. We should find out what goods are suitable for the market and if 
necessary have demonstration factories, ynless the policy of the Madras Government 
changes very much ♦here is little hope of the Forest Department being able to cope 
with future conditions. The present position of • the department is almost desperate. 
I did not feel the position so much so long as I was a district officer. Since I became 
an administrative officer I have afc,f|n|£}s felt inclined to give up the matter as hopeless. 
There are toff many brakes at the^Wp. At present a Conservator of Forests has to go 
to th$ Bfiard of Revenue where We head of bis department is a layman. If he succeeds 
in convincing him of the necessity of his proposals, the Board then sends them up to 
the Government Secretariat which. com prises three senior civilians who are also lay¬ 
men. Assuming the proposals are passed by the secretariat they are then sent up to 
the Member of Council wl$o is also a layman. Thus there are three powerful brakes 
through which schemes have to be successfully steered before they have any chance 
of success: and each brake is in charge of senior civilians, all of whom have been 
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L Q. G&vernjgft«it axe only just now realising that research work must be done-by 
--tlhrtir and en larger scale so that it may be of commercial value P— A . That was 
.thews many years ago. We could not malm them believe it. Hbat' is 
m , at. £ _ *' : ^ 

Q. Wdf'hhve had the war since thenP— A. That has changed the uspect of many' 

MU )gar is being fought not by cavalry officers but by scientistsP— A. Yes. 
e Orally work in the Forest Department the more scientists we shall need. 
g w££o^^|e Pa*vd%t M. M. Malaviya. — Q. In summing up your conclusions vou say 
“r y*k ty hb* means least there must be more intelligent sympathy with the real 

obj«|W and aims of forest conservancy in this country on the part of the Government 
and.■’<!• lMfcle less sympathy towards the ignorant susceptibilities of the peasant popu- 
le&Ofe.'” WJjptris the aim of the forest policy that you have in view ?— A., The improve- 
meni and preservation of the forest that we have got, in order to give our best to the 
preamp generation and at the same time to maintain our forests for future' generations. 

For whose goodP— A. For the good of the country in general, 
v Is not tbs whole object that you have in view defeated when yon begin by 
showi|ftg less sympathy with the present population than they deserve?— A. It is not 
a «[udstion of Wnether they deserve it or not. 

Q+' I^is a question of their needs and wants P —A . I am not Baying about their 
jmeds. and wants. We will give them their needs and wants in a much cheaper way 
1C we are allowed a freer hand. 

Q. I not know about the conditions prevailing in Madras. I” know that in the 
TJjaited Provinces the lot of the people has been made very uncomfortable. If they 
Wafft fuel, for their domestic use, they have to go long distances to get it while they 
‘hhve^forests before their very houses?— A. That is not so here. Hitherto the Govern¬ 
ment mve considered the cry of the people more than they have cared for the scientific 
investigation of the real necessities of the j»eople. 9 < 

Mr. C.-E. Ix*w .— Q. Is not the situation this—that you would make the present 
generation suffer a little more inconvenience in order that the future generations may 
have more benefit?— A. That seems to be the situation which I would recommend. 


Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Mala*viya. — A. We will give-them their requirements. But 
we say that they should be controlled. For instance if a forest can only support 1,000 
cattle it is bad policy to allow 2,000 cattle to graze and thus spoil the forest. Many of 
the beasts are generally useless beasts. Many of the people are keeping more beasts 
than they have real need for. I think the Forest Department would be doing only its 
duty, if it sees that 1,000 good cattle receive pasture rather than 2,000 useless beasts 
being allowed to waste the forests. 

Q. Do you contemplate that fuel is likely to become dearerP— A. I would supply 
it as cheaply as possible and in many instances as a matter of fact the iryot near the 
forest seldom buys fuel. He picks it up himself. 

Q. Then would you qualify your remarks by saying that you would do so without 
trespassing upon the legitimate rights of the people?— A. You seem to misunderstand 
my remarks. I do not in any wa^ desire to detract sympathy from, the people. Perso¬ 
nally I have not had any difficulties in the areas in which* I have served. Practically 
it is like the case of a doctor giving medicine to a child. Of course the child very often 
does not like the medicine. The same is the case with the ignorant ryot. He may not 
like restrictions. „ But undoubtedly they are necessary and in the long run beneficial 
to him and the people of this country. lv " - * 

Q. Would you apply the conditions in all cases should like to have a ^concrete 

proposal made before I expresk an opinion. If yo^jff*§*ue a definite concrete suggestion 
I shall be prepared to answer that question. , - * 

Sir F . H. Stetaart.—Q. There was one-suggestion that sms put before us the other 
day. It was said that there is a good oz vr&ste land in certain districts of this 

presidency and that they should be taken up by the ordinary ryots for cultivation and 
that the Forest Department should make arrangements to have the forest cleared bf 
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Q. Can that bt^ftoe by, "the* j^ornst Department alone ?— -A Collectors caxv <4° j$ 
t present. The Collfector ti tJWa pirtiaular instance aruuod .tjkat he^ hfU no peiver. 

! think he was wrong. Hh jb’fiotifily had- the power. I knowv manjr.i4Dq2hectors h^ve 
cffie it and the thing oould »e done if the man showed that 1ia ~ mmMdai m7|j .land for 
ond fide cultivation and not for illicit trade in forest produce, ■■■■•it,' " n 'if' v- •**’ .<»„ - <*><<£’ 
Q?*, To whom should spfth applications be made?— A. To tha^ Collp q|M:^in 
n stance. He generally refers such applications to the Forest officer f6r remarks. «**• 
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We are of opinion that as a whole there is no need for direct GeVftrament*«djjjL im r 
industries in this country but they should be fostered by indirect aid* The - indfestriee 
which require most attention are those which have agriculture as their dired^>haeis' 
and some such industries are already established strongly, e.g., cotton .'and *|ut«. 

Indirect aid should take the form of improved railway communication and shipping { 
facilities and of scientific aid in research. + * ** «*. 

Q. I.—Difficulty in raising on temporary land tenure. ■/’ 4 ‘. 

Difficulty in obtaining financial assistance from Indian banks on security o# crops. 

Improved land tenure. . . \ 

One Act safeguarding the interest of tenant as to improvement, e.g., Nilgiri-Wjrnaa 
lias no Act applicable. *. **_ . / 5- 

Q. 16.—The Scientific Department as concerned with the United PI antipy* - ^aao pja- 
tion of Southern India. \\ V' v • V - v - 

* Q. 16.—Recognition of what scientific research has done for sugar, 6Q$feni „■and"■ 
other industries. 

Q. 17.— When asked for to be given as freely as possible. 

Q. 18.—-As far as our own industries are concerned we would have no objection to 
a full disclosure, but we recognise a difficulty that might occur in the matter of trade 
secrets being given away in the instance of Government experts obtaining and publish¬ 
ing any special methods or secrets of manufacture in other lines of merchandise. 

Q. 22.—Kew has given valuable aid and information in many instances. 

Q. 26.—Yes. Survey of tland suitable for planting should be made- and such know¬ 
ledge should be easily obtainable by an intending investor. 

Q. 26.—We recognise that the organisation oould only be dealt with by Govern¬ 
ment servants with practical experience. The resources of the country should be obtain¬ 
able from a Government department either in England or this country, at the present 
time it is impossible to obtain any correct information. 

Q. 34.—We believe that good would accrue from such appointment provided re- AMirt.no* in 
presentatives were fully qualified and able to devote their whole time in furthering nrnrtobing produoi 
the development of the industries they represent. 

Q. 36.—We can quite follow that instances might occur in which such appointment 
might become necessary. 

Q. 38.—The system of purchasing cinchona and other commodities available in the 
country from Eufbpqpn markets to the discouragement of the Indian producer. J 

Q' 39.—We are of opinion that this is beyond our sphere of knowledge. * 

Q. 41.—Yes. These is nothing to* bo said against Government title. But in plant- i,.nd poBoy. 
ing districts the tenures are spcvarious that it is next to impossible to tell the prospective 
investor fiaw^he will hold lanc^.. , The intervention of the Indian landlord complicates 
matters.* There are thousand^bf 4g?i(ps of land suitable for plantin'* that might be and 
would be taken up were the titlhMho^difficult to prove. The only suggestion we can 
-offer is to sort out the titles so that any uncultivated land which is not the adjunct of a 
cultivated estate Should pay land tax. Further we believe such a tax would go far to 
prove ownership. But we see Ihe possibility of such a policy, being taken evil advantage 
of jby enterprising mestiinding it profitable to pay a*trifling acreage rent to establish 
e ta-tfe to lend tfnc&ul forplnnting. ' . 
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Titles ode all boltings should be known to a Oovtomiest departmsjit- either in 
England or this country. At the present moment it-is impossible in parts of India tie 
obtain a sound title, .bethe investor as careful as he can be. After puro)gM| ho apendf 
c onsiderable amount of mondy s^'Mame in defending his title. Mqmesjhdk'lfrositiona 
of boundaries; hilltops, and streams- are juggled in, the most marvaUpua 

We are in favour of a Director of Industry working with an Advisory Jpdard, but 
he should be a provincial officer for it is certain that many of the questionaAfatfht crop 
• up c&n only be dealt with sympathetically by a man with local knowledge. THe 
Director should work in close touch, with the Director of Agriculture and should deal 
with all agricultural matters except the improvement of agricultural methods which 
would be the duty of his colleague the Director of Agriculture. * 

Q. 68.-—In regard to the Advisory Board, from our point of view it should have 
representatives of Native States on it. We ars politically one body and we cannot 
dissociate ourselves from our brothers in the Native States. Geographically the planting 
industry of South India is one and our interests in development are identical. 

As far as Agriculture is generally concerned we have the Agricultural College 
and Research Institute, but this is woefully undermanned and the expenditure thereon 
is but a fraction of what might be spent profitably. * Our own position as planters is 
that we are far behind our neighbours in Ceylon, Java and the Straits in the matter 
of advisers. 

42*. 68 to 81.—Our views have already been fully put before the Government, regard¬ 
ing the development of our Scientific Department. 

Q. 89.— We are of opinion that Government should insist upon a certificate on all 
imported food stuffs into India from outside and sold at a lower rate than it costs to 
produce a sound article in India. 

Q. 90.—A system similar to that ruling in the United States of America on imported 
fo«d stuffs. * . 

Q. 91.—Although in most instances adulteration probably happens after. products 
have left the producers* possession and been landed in those of the retailers in foreign 
markets, we are of opinion that adulteration of coffee and tea does take place in India 
itself and we think that severe penalties should be imposed on detection. 

* Q. 96.—We are of opinion that it has become an absolute necessity and more than 
desirable to protect the Empire against the introduction of alien monopolies working to 
the detriment of the Empire and its Colonies. 

Qs. 97 to 101.—Our views on this subject have been completely and fully put before 
i Government and we would emphasise the necessity of a. harbour on the west coast 
capable of shipping in all months of the year at the termination of one of the railway 
projects put forward. * 

Q. 102.—Inquiries have been made on one or two schemes but no practi6al results 
have followed, but we believe that there are great possibilities in the Madras Presidency 
of development in this line. 

Seg .—Mysore Government Messrs. James Einlav & Company, projects we think 
further investigation should be made. 

Q. HO.—Covered by our answers—which are purely in the interests of the agricul¬ 
tural development of the country— 

Scientific,, 

Facilities of transport and shipping. 

Land tenure, 

Medical aid. 

Note. —We are of opinion that Government might benefit the employers of 
labourers, and the health of the present generation and of those to come, by allowing 
purchase of medical stores on easy terms—e.g., the system now in vogue in ^Ceylon 
to employers of labourers on coffee, tea, rubber and other estates—and by developing 
grant-in-aid hospitals or dispensaries. * 


Oral Evidence,. 27th January 1917. 

The United Planters’ Association of Southern Imlu > 

I to* re-presented by >' * 

(1) Mr J. S. Nicoles -of Dav&rashola Estate and Chaiiynan^ United Planters 9 ^ 
Association of Sot&hem 'India. ( 

(2) Hon’bir Mr. E. F. Barber of the firmhaf Barber and Pasooe, Estate A gtints. Nilgiri* 
President. — Q. You say in answer to .question 38 that the system of purchasing 
cinchona and-other commodities available |n the country from European markets has 
led to the discouragement of the Indian producerP— A. Any answer to that question 
is rather shutting the stable^ door after the homes have been stehpni.-, Wk Jam * lot of 
cinchona in the country and it is' quite possiWe to keep up mdttstj^ ■ 

by purchasing from me planters at reasonably yatqp rathertiian Jtalidgsa. 
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ft Government have established their own cinckona plantations P_ A. ' 

•they have been buying from outside'too. 

Q.. ThevaMd not have done either of these. They need not have their own planta¬ 
tions anrwsiatill tor it from outsider— A. That is what I think. 

tH^kcass that kind of thing one would have to know the quantity required 
nnd wheWejf.the quantity was forthcoming locally. Your conclusion then is that the 
plantation*.are not necessaryP— A. The Government plantations are not necessary* 

Factory-^" *^ at whole of IndiaP— A. For the requirements of the Madras Quinine 

Q. Is there a private cinchona plantation in the north of India P There is also a bin 
Government plantation P—M. Yes. - - 8 

Q. They are extending that work now with reference to other drugs. You do not 
know whether there is a private growth of drug producing plants?— A. I cannot think 
of any. 

Q. Is cinchona a fairly big item in the planting industry in the south of India? 

Jt was ver y large at one time. I could not give you the number of acres. Tip to 
ten years agoi there was • a considerable lot. 

• Q What do you think would be the cost of removal of the cinchona from the 
scattered plantations instead of having a concentrated area of cinchona growth under 
Government P— A. I cannot think that the cost of getting it from anywhere in southern 
India greater or more expensive than bringing it from Amsterdam in the form of bark. 

Q . That is not in the manufactured form ?— A. "That is only in barks 

Q. We do not try to defend the system of purchase from foreign countries if the 
industries here develop. Do you think that it would be more economical if the areas 
are coneentracedP— A. That would be more economical But you have to face the 
risk of disease. __ 

, . Q - C “ ni £ i y° u pi™ some idea as to how private cinchona plantations are distri-' 

bated P— -A. There is one right down at Pearmede, through the Wyuad and in the 
Anamalais and in the Nilgiris. J ““in me 

<?. Is that exising or diminishing P— A . In the Nilgiris the acreage is now very 
small and m the Wynad it is defunct. - e *** 

Qj Through the Government competition and the importation of foreign cinchona P_ 

A. JJecause the market price went so low. ® 

Q I* was only proper that the market price should be so low seeing that the 
medicine is intended for use by the common people P— A . It is unfair to self an article 
below the cost of production. 

Q. Government evidently did it as a charitable measure, as a prophylactic against 
diseaseP— A. The cost of production has also to be reckoned and we could produce 
much cheaper than Government. * 

■ Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Have you got much difficulty about titles in Native StatesP— 
A. We have had a certain amount particularly in Native States. 

Q. Are the Native States much more difficult as regards titlesP_ A. It is more 

difficult to put them right. 

Q. Some of this trouble was due to lack of proper survey P— A. I think entirely. 

Sir E. H. Stewart. — Q. In answer to Q. 97 to 101 you say that your views on 
the subject of railways and waterways have been fully placed bef ore Government. Is 
that ini a concrete form P— A. Yes in a concrete form. 

Q.' Ctrald you give ue a copy of the noteP— A. It is in the form of correspondence, 
not in the shape of one letter. It is specific in regard to the construction required. 

Q. Could you send that correspondence to the SecretaryP— A. Yes, we could send 
it to yon.* 

"Yon say that you would emphasise the necessity of a harbour on the west coast 
capable of shipping in all months of the year. Have you got any particular port in 
viewP— A. Cochin is a very important place as regards tea and rubber. 

Preeidem£rr~Q£ Is there trouble about the export dutyP— A. That has been nut 
right. I d<o ijcrt think ilSosld affect Cochin. ” 

.. S'* R - Afooherjee. — Q. Are there any Indian members in your Associa¬ 

tion P— A. There used to be Indian members. They have dropped out. 

Q- Yof^ mgom mend that there is no need for direct financial assistance to industries 
and you Aisk that indirect assistance might take the form of improved railway com¬ 
munication, and shipping facilities and so forth. Do you think that these indirect 
aids would be sufficient to induce Indian? investors, to bring in their money and start 
now industries P-—A". I-Could not speak about Indian investors. I am only speaking 
about, European investors, j ■ > ® . 

—, ■ ' . , — *- -- - — - .. 
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Q. You think that there should be a general survey of hydro-.elebtric schemes in 
these provinces Do you think it would be conducive to the development infamy 

trios P— A . I think there is very great scope. A general SUT*©^.'oi*4he cdM^r^yomd 
be of great use. At present there is any amount of water running to w^pte you 

want the industry near it before you can make use of it. ** "a* r**- 

>/, ^ 4 . Chatterton. — Q. What are the relations between the; Department of Agri¬ 

culture and the Planters’ Association P Have you a special Deputy Director, of Agri¬ 
culture to look after your work?—A. Yes. He has only recently been nppointed; * '*> 
How much does the Association contribute towards the expanse At preaent 

we contribute three thousand rupees under the present scheme and we have ‘offered to 
ccr tribute ten thousand rupees under the proposed scheme. ~ 

Q. What is the difference between the proposed scheme and the pr jsent scheme? — 
A. At present there is one man and he gives advice and tours about. He is an agri¬ 
cultural chemist. We want a mycologist and some experimental stations. 

Q. Has your Association any similar arrangement with the Mysore Agricultural 
Department P— A.. I think not. 'The Mysore Government contribute a certain amount 
towards our scientific department and of course they work in * very closely. The^ 
Director of Agriculture and Dr. Coleman are working together. 

Q. Do you know the extent to which Indians are investing in the planting indus¬ 
tries in Mysore? Will two-thirds of the planting area be in the hands of Indians?— 
A. 1 believe it is very heavy. I could not give you the acreage. 

Q. Will it be about two-thirds P— A. Yes. 

Q. And to the same extent in CoorgP— A. Not to the same extent in Goorg. I 
am not certain. ^ 

Q. Does not the Indian planter work on very much the same scale as an ordinary 
ryot P— A . There are some fairly big estates. 

Q. Are those the estates which have been acquired by certain wealthy fim*f—A- 
Yos.' But I hear that it is cn a Considerably smaller scale than the European. 

Q. Do tea planters more especially use water-perwer muchP— A. Yes. Water- 
power is used wherever possible.^ But very often ybu cannot get a good factory with 
water-power and then preference is given to suction gas engines. 

Q. There are in the hills a very large number of suctiexv gas pumps, oil engines, 
etc. Ave the planters ever in difficulties regarding them P— A . I have never experienced^ 
any difficulty. % 1 

M*.- K. Low^ — Q. Has the questiorf of turning rubber to industrial t&es ifla this 
country been-ever tackledby any of the-members of your ^Association in view of tts 
great importance from the point of vieW'pf 'this country P-^A. W^ have not taken tip 
the matter. X bavtf heaid it discussed/ “ _ - • r . " “ ' '' 

Q. Discussed with what object?—A. Wondering whether ft was possible oir net* 
Ceylon lately started the same idea, t ffcney it was tuA*# aoWtittu &A'. 
climate. I do not thin# w ha^ been discussed seriously. 
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1. Messrs. Dunlop 

it up in a scientific way. 
not tell you. 

.— Q, Do you know iSW much rubber is produced?— A. About at 
hwxporteij^ It is getting -up rapidly. 

enough to get a factory in full working order for a variety 
_ ► detailed information on the point. I know the quantity 

ng rabidly' anIP-ought to feed a factory. 

*hny"supplementary points to bring forward ? — A. I should like to say 
on with the scientific department but Mr. Tnnes has already 
Our point of view 


’*£? . ’ Witkiss No. 233. 

■■ &AJ&& P^jfDVA, Secretary , the Indian Uank (Limited), Madras. 
/** • V-.- . '"'Written Evidence. 


Whitten Evidence. 


; , I^e*^on # ble I Slr WtlMfcm -Clark, in the course of his speech in the Imperial Council, Pi^iiminary 
acce^tnfilp on behalf^of the'Government the resolution of the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Bnliim- Bemtrta. 
toola for the appointment of . this Indian Industrial Commission 44 to consider and report 
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managehienC should be in the hands of Indians was the special object which we have 
al£ in^VleW. . $0 && hs^ve to find ways and means which 44 would in effect secure the 
..above object ** of'JEastering industries in India by Indians and not by exploitation of any 
ipdus&rieg yi Iiidia by any aliens. Sir William Clark rightly emphasised that 44 it is of 
immense injportanpq, alike to India herself and to the Empire as a whole that Indians 
should talfe. a sheT© in the industrial development of their country. Such progress 

means a higher standard of living, greater prosperity and not least, greater scope for 
political developmentHe wished that Indians should seize the present opportunities. 
What, was the uae$bf taking any step, he asked the Council, if it 44 merely meant th^t the 
manufacturer wfip now competes with you from a distance, would transfer his activities 


India if they allow a proper control by, and a fair share o± the profits to, Indians, tct 
which they are entitled, by associating them on an equal footing in the different concerns * 
in the country. I believe that British capital and British skill will be materially helpful 
in the economic development of India and in bringing adequate profits to the British 
for their co-operation. Provided hereafter the British associate Indians in all depart¬ 
ments of work as fellow partners and factories are established and worked in India, I 
would welcome British enterprise. Any other arrangement under, which Indians cannot 
share the full benefits of the development and growth of industries can only be called 
44 exploitation of industries in India " for the benefit of certain interests and the laud¬ 
able object which the Government of India has placed before itself to encourage indigenous , 
enterprise, industries and finance will not be attained. 

- V- I- The first difficulty in raising capital is, generally speaking, the public have ctpit*). 
no oofifldence in the technical and business knowledge and experience of Indians who 
promote enterprises, and so capital does not come in in abundance. 

To enable Indiaij^s to inspire public confidence, it is of paramount importance that 
they should be associated*actively with Europeans in industrial, commercial and financial 
-enterprises. , ' J ' 

It should be made quite clear to all concerned that no financial help or concession of 
any sort will be given by the Government to any business in India unless half the 
number .of SfcstfMtors, on the Board of Control of such establishment in India, are Indians 
tand all tbfogs being equal, Indians are given preference in all departments of working. 
FurthA- in order to secure facilities to Indians^ for apprenticing themselves abroad to gam 
knowledge and experience*^! business, it should he insisted on in placing orders of the 
'Government Of India for purchases abroad that the manufacturing concerns should give 
ell reasonable facilities to Indians for apprenticeship under proper conditions. This will 
partly relieve the necessity of Importing experts -wholesale. It is better that Indians are 
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instead of getting experts from abroad^ It is hardly necessary for me to instant the¬ 
ca se of Bombay whore there has been closet, co-operation between British and 
Indian business men with the result that Indians hare undertaken great enterprises and 
Indian capital flows to some of these concerns from all parts of the country. TUtth all 
British and foreign concerns, especially those which seek Government help of anf sort, 
must be asked to allot a definite proportion* of capital to Indians to secure an adequate 
Indian element on the Board ana management Or some system of cumulative voting 
may be introduced to secure Indian representation. Thus only can Indians (fafa their• 
share of profits and experience which is now altogether lost. Thus the best men will^h* 
drawn to industrial pursuits. Indians have.a great weakness for Government-supported 
institutions and full advantage should be taken of this fact. What Indians want to be- 
assured of in the first instance is that success will be attained* They fear that for want 
of technical and expert mastery of the details of the business, it may not prove a success. 
They desire to be assured on these points by an independent a'utborit^othpw than thfc- 
promoters, when the names of the promoters do not inspire confidence. *** 

Secondly, Indians expect quick and good return for their investment. To remove 
this difficulty, interest may be guaranteed by Government in thh^ease of those industries 
the working of which will conduce to the benefit of the whole Indian populataion or ths» 
defence of the country. # * 

In the third place, there are no financial or banking organisations to mobilise what 
money may be available in the country or to advise the Indian public in the choice 
of their investments. Further, there is no organisation, as in other countries,' to facili-* 
tale the purchase, sale or negotiation of the securities. There are no brokers or stock 
exchanges in this Presidency. There are no under-writing houses <fr institutions 
lend freely on the shares. Thus industrial investment at presefit' means only locking up 
of money. When 90 per cent of the Indian public are uneducated, they cannot under¬ 
stand the value of industrial development or possibilities or judge the soundness of Jtny 
enterprise. The absence of instinct for combination and co-operation, and mutual dis¬ 
trust stand in the way. Adverse, unjust and dispiriting criticisms levelled byjhe 
Anglo-Indian Press for removing the rivals in the field make matters worse. 

Regarding the general education of the masses—primary and secondary education— 
so much has been said elsewhere that it is unnecessary for me to dilate on the subject. 
But I would suggest that to really impress the dignity of hand labour on the population, 
■“the introduction of educational handiwork as a compulsory subject in all schools is 
necessary. The school curriculum requires to be modified. It is exclusively literary. 
Business, financial and economic subjects may be included in the school study. School 
readers should be prescribed in which the lives and exploits of entrepreneur®, oaptams^of 
industry, financiers and scientists who have contributed to industrial inventions are 
given. More attention should bei paid to teaching the practical uses of economic product®, 
etc. -Small penny banks may be attached to certain schools as in certain counties in 
^England, so that practical thrift may be inculcated. 

Fourthly, the best educated brains of the country have not yet taken to industries, 
but are attracted to Government service, Law, etc. If they are given proper training 
-facilities for gaining business experience and profitable employment for their activities, 
an intelligent educated class will take to business more and more and confidence in *the 
industrial concerns will be strengthened and there will then be no lack of Indian capital. 

So far the Government has not done as much as it should have for the 
economic development of the country by the Indians. . -* . 

Q. 2. So far as I am aware, capital for industrial and other enterprises is generally 
drawn from the savings of Government servants, professional men and rich landlords. 

To 1 get an accurate idea, the Commission may ask the various Registrars of Joinl 
Stock Companies in the several Provinces to look up the industrial concerns and tabulate 
the different shareholders under suitable classes by profession, residence, ©to*, as tin 
lists of shareholders which the Joint Stock Companies are required to submit already 
contain the information. Such a compilation will give more accurate information oi 
the point than general impressions of individual witnesses. It will go further to sho^ 
how funds go from one Province to another to seek investment. 

Q. 5. Money grants-in-aid may be given freely for improvement of methods an« 
tools and to encourage inventions, pfetents and designs in India. 

The question of bounties and subsidies is very closely connected with questions o 
protection and tariffs and fiscal autonomy which are excluded from tl^ «3ope of tni 
Commission. In my opinion money grants-in-aid, bounties, subsidies and -£uarantee< 
dividends, loans with or without interest, supply of machinery, provision ofc shar 
capital and sttch other aids as may be required may be given in cases where there is .i 
chance of creating an industrial monopoly for India similar “he manufacture d 
opium or jute or of prifgary industries such Railways*. Shipping, etc., Wneu suoi 
industry may, if #eoes^ary» be acquired fey Government at any ting*to h*« 
behalf of the nation. •* 
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Gove rnm e n t should invariably guarantee purchase of products of local manufacture. 
Preference should always be given to local manufactures over exported articles even at a 
littkrsacrifice. 

Q. 6. There should be inspection and audit in almost all cases of Government help 
except under (7), and there should be strict supervision and official control under (2) and 
(6) and supervision without active interference in the working in cases of (3), (4) and (6). 

Owdiifarily Government may reserve powers to nominate additional directors who 
should ordinarily bo chosen out of the shareholders, preferably non-official Indians, who 
hold sufficient number of qualifying shares. The Government Directors should submit 
reports. # 

Enterprises—industrial or commercial—under Anglo-Indian control and manage- m “ n#in * 
paent in thiB Presidency do not find any difficulty in securing financial help from the 
Presidency Baxtk, and Exchange Banks. The customer and banker being intimately 
known to each other, perfect mutual confidence is established both in India and in 
England. One depends on and is supported by the other, as their interests are identical. 

Further, the retired a*hd working partners in England are able to exercise considerable 
Influence in several ways, such as, securing financial help both in opening credits from 
outside and getting capital subscribed from abroad and arranging liberal facilities by 
the Exchange Banks through the London offices. The Exchange Banks get deposits from 
the Secretary of State for India out of Indian balances. (It seems to me that there is 
no reason why they or other banks in London should have deposits of Indian money at 
cheap rates of interest while the same if diverted to India would be of immense benefit to 
her. Indeed I do not see the justice or the necessity for the Government to finance trade 
through the banks anywhere in England.) They further enjoy very liberal discount 
facilities from big London banks. Having large deposits they are amply supplied with 
resources and working capital proportionate to the increased credit requirements of the 
Anglo-Indian community. The Exchange Banks in this Presidency keep mostly to the 
bttoiness of financing exports and imports and practically do very little or hardly any 
local business for Indians. 

I have no desire to repeat how the Bank of Madras also has been a source of help 
to the Exchange Banks and the Anglo-Indian community. I would request the atten¬ 
tion of the Commission to the series of letters I wrote recently in reply to the President 
of the bank. It is the Anglo-Indian community principally that gets the benefit of this 
bank as its Directors have been exclusively the leading Anglo-Indian merchants and 
lawyers. An almost identical body controls and guides the Madras Chamber of Commerce 
and the Bank of Madras. And so the Anglo-Indian community has in fact ample funds 
to undertake various enterprises. 

There are three kinds of banking institutions: — 

(1) The Exchange Hanks. —I have explained above that they confine themselves 
mostly to export and import business and do very little purely local Dusiness for Indians. 

(2) The Presidency Hanks. —The Bank of Madras. To know what help and treat-' 
ment it has given to the Indian community of this Presidency, how they have financed 
crops and what systematic scheme and sympathetic desire they have to finance Indian 
trade and industries are already narrated by me in my memorandum (paragraphs 24 to 44) 
submitted before the Boyal Commission on Indian Finance and Currency and in my 
recent five letters (referred to above) to the press. These * I append and may be taken 
as part of this my evidence. 

3. Leaving the above two kinds of strong banks, there are a few very small joint 
stock banking institutions under purely Indian control under inexperienced Directors 
and Managers. They are too small to render any appreciable help to Indian industries 
or local trade. With very poor resources, they are slavishly modelled for short commer¬ 
cial credits and it is not possible for them to render the help which is required for the 
full industrial and commercial development of this large Presidency. 

Q. 10. The Presidency Banks. —(a) Assuming Government funds will continue to 
be used to finance trade they should be made to take Indians on their Board of Directors 
and on the staff of 14ie superior executive offices both at the head office and branches in 
order that mutual confluence may be established through such Indian Directors between 
the bank and Indian customers. 

(6) The Presidency Banks Act was passed in 1876 and subsequently small altera¬ 
tions werl^sdc from time to time. The whole Act requires to be recast so that— 

J&Y shareholders may have the same rights as those of the Joint Stock Companies 
erivfen an effective control in the policy of the bank; 

Indians: 


and be gi 
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(2) shares may be held more largely in India and by ! 

(3) powertf to grant loans on certain securities may be revised and widened. 
They may be required to give undivided attention to the internal trade. 

They may be required to open out numerous branches throughout the country. 


'• Not printed. 
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Emitting Indian joint stock banking institutions .—Existing institutions controlled 
and managed by Indiana should be encouraged by lending or keeping Government fund* 
with them under proper safeguards. Such encouragement will lead to the improvement 
of the existing banks and the foundation of new institutions suited to the requirements 
of the country. 

New banking agencies —When such advanced countries as England, France end 
America with an already highly developed machinery of credit, are seriously thinking 
of formulating some scheme or other which will ineet their own new requirements, how 
much more is it' necessary that the Indian industrialists, commercial magnates and file 
Indian Government should exert themselves to provide ample banking facilities and 
thorough organisation of credit for this country P Owing to tlm destruction of wealth by 
the war, India will be thrown largely upon her own resources in the future. To be 
successful in the coming trade and industrial struggle and for other monetary, require*- 
ments of the Government, India should be equipped with the best monetary and credit 
systems and organisation, etc. 

The Indian Industrial Commission is now engaged in the investigation of the 
possibilities of industries and in finding out the sort of financial help that is necessary 
for our industrial development in the different parts of the country. Banking institu* 
tions are intended for the help of industries and any scheme lor their financial help can 
be drawn up only after the requirements are fully known. After these requirements are 
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mission ** to go thoroughly into the matter of banking, i.e.. State or Central Bank, 
Presidency Banks, and other banking and financial institutions, in the light of the 
requirements of the Indian industries, agriculture and commerce. They may formulate 
a proper scheme on which banking legislation may be undertaken as the Government 
have been for some time past contemplating such a step. I may be ngpnitted to suggest 
that the Banking Commission after studying the local requirements j|^puld go out to 
important countries and study how other nations have provided for similar ends and 
also examine the important banking system of other countries, as the Azqmican Monetary 
Commission of 1908 did, and then in the light of experience and 1 knowledge so gained 
they should submit a report on a banking scheme for Indian local requirements from 
the Indian national point of view. 

As this Commission is anxious to avoid overlapping of work this visit to foreign 
countries is very necessary as Lord Faringdon's Committee have already reported and I 
understand there are some other schemes of industrial and mercantile banks in London 
with regional banks for trade and industries and international credit and discount 
institutions, etc^ It is necessary that the Banking Commission should fully benefit by 
examining all the systems in their actual working on the spot. Such ah inquiry is 
surely necessary in the interests of India and should be undertaken as early as possible. 

In order to help industries and commerce it is necessary to mobilise the funds avail- 
* able in the country and to do so it will be necessary to examine and introduce institutions 
for the encouragement of thrift in the countrv of the kind that are now being worked 
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It will also be necessary tor tne Uommission suggested by me above to study and go 
fully into the instruments of evidence of indebtedness in connection with loans and 
discount, i.e., the system of bills of exchange and acceptances, bonds, stocks, deben¬ 
tures, etc., which make a fundamental difference between the European and American 
banking and to carefully consider their bearing on the question of organising credit in 
this country. 

Qb. 16-27. A number of valuable suggestions have been made by several witnesses 
more oampetent to speak on the matter than myself. 

For technological and scientific education. Government should take a bold step. T 
think that even a few crores of rupees for imparting technological and scientific education 
should not be grudged in view of the vast importance of such institutions in the present 
low economic condition of this great country. It seems to me that Mr. Gokhale's sug- 

f astion is worth considering, that the Government should increase its unproductive debt 
y about 10 crores of rupees in spreading technical and scientific education 
and in establishing first rate science libraries throughout the country. Twenty libraries at 
3 lakhs of rupees each, half a dozen first grade colleges with technical (or applied 
science) side at 20 lakhs of rupees each, a dozen or two second grade institutions at 6 
lakhs of rupees each may be established and elementary schools of a dgptag$cal nature 
scattered all over the country. This may entail a recurring expenditure of ^?y a croxe 
. of rupees. * ' v ° 

Qs. 67-69. There should be a Board of Industries consisting of officials and non- 
officials the latter being always in the majority, with the Director*of Industries as an 
ex-officio member and also as the Secretary to the Board. - J ■ 

'Hie functions of t}ie Board should be to—— 

(«*) organise commercial museums, 

(bj establish industrial exhibitions and shows. 


(o) establish libraries. 

Id) publish literature and 

(e) examine and recommend parties for Government aid and expert advice, etc. 

It should be an advisory body and should have executive powers also with budgetted 
funds, so that it may demonstrate industrial and commercial possibilities of certain 
industries and carry out the other functions indicated above. 

Q. 60. There should be a Director of Industries. 

He should be a non-expert official as he will have experts to assist him and the 
business experience will be supplied by the members of the Advisory Board. 

Preferably, as regards his other qualifications he should be an Indian of experience. 

Q. 61. The Director dl Industries acting as the Secretary of the Board would be the 
connecting lihk between the Board and the Provincial Government. He will be the 
executive officer to investigate and place the results for discussion by and approval of 
the Board. 

Q. 62. There should be a central Technological and Research Institute with a regular 
staff of experts working under a Director. The Director should be able to advise the 
local Provincial Boarcfp on’such matters in which his advice may be sought. The various 
Provincial Directors of Industries will keep the Central Director informed of their local 
activities. 

Q. 77. Members of the Indian Medical Service are given special study leave and 
allowance to enable them to go to England to study and acquire up-to-date practical 
knowledge in their profession. Similar facilities may be given to Government servants 
in all departments not only for going to England but other countries. East and West. 
For a certain number of non-official deserving Indians (selected every year by the Board 
of Industries) special monetary help should be given and for any Indian who wants to 
go at his own expense Government should arrange all facilities such as introductions to 
enable him to strodv for the special branch he takes up. The British Consuls should 
render them help for admissions and introductions into recognised scientific bodies, 
libraries, museums and laboratories and for visiting workshops and factories and render 
all reasonable Help to attain their object. As much encouragement as is possible for 
the Government to give must be given to Indians in all walks of life to enable them to 
visit foreign countries to study the conditions and methods prevailing there. 

Q. 78. Practically there is not a single library of technical, scientific and economic 
works in this Presidency. 

Q. 79. I would strongly urge the establishment of first rate scientific and economic 
libraries throughout the country. I would suggest say 20 libraries at 3 to 5 lakhs of 
rupees each in the country. 

Q. 80. The establishment of a college of commerce is necessary in my -Province. 

It should be organised in the first instance on the same model as the Sydenham 
College of Commerce, Bombay, to take up (1) commercial education and gradually to be 
extended on the lines of the colleges in America and Germany to include (2) agriculture 
and connected industries and (3) technology. 

Q .* 81. A college of commerce affiliated to the University and worked on proper 
lines will meet the demand for men trained in the science and practice of commerce and 
by affording facilities, further demands, as well as means of meeting Huch demands will be 
created. 

It may not guarantee to turn out full fledged business men any more then any other 
faculties can guarantee full grown lawyers, engineers, doctors, etc. It can however 
attempt to give training and adaptability so that a man who has undergone training can 
adapt himself to a business life very much quicker and with greater ease than an 
ordinary man. He can find his way with much less confusion on account of hifr-yider 
knowledge and perspective ashd the ability of forming sound judgment which he would 
acquire in the college.' 

Industrial development will certainly gain by the accession to the management, 
sales and audit of a business concern of trained men • with liberal education tfaa expert 
knowledge, breadth of. out-look, organising capacity and force of character. 

; drawing such m£n into industrial pursuits more confidence will be restored in the 

business success of such, enterprises and some of the talent will be drafted to industrial 
developments which nok go away either to Government service or Law, etc., and cause 
overcffcowding in those professions. 

< fs . 82-88. .&ime of thje important statistics should be published in some of the 
principal vajwffB&r* of the different Provinces. 

Stayisrtle must be collected and issued 'as early possible. In certain instances 
thqy are long delayed though ^ generally they are now published m,uch quicker than 
formerly. / p * 

< Government publications must be more liberally supplied to public bodies. A larger, 
end more liberal list of public bodies should be draWn up. All public institutions which 
fertir prepared to allow free access to their libraries may be supplied with Government 
etatistseat publications free of charge. 
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Registration of 
partnership*. 


Government' may not establish any English or Vernacular Industrial or Trade 
journals, but should freely assist private enterprises in starting suoh English and Verna¬ 
cular Industrial and Trade journals in the country. They may see that suoh journals 
do not degenerate into advertisements or media for the sale of any manufactures or goods 
of particular communities or countries. They should be of real use to persons actually 
engaged in Indian trade, and Indian interests. . 

All foreign companies, as defined in the Indian Companies Act, should be required 
to file, besides the companies' general balance-sheet, a special balance-sheet showing the 
assets and liabilities of the Indian business and also its. profit and loss account. 

Those who enter into any engagements can easily satisfy themselves as to who are 
the partners. I have not found any practical difficulty to justify the introduction of 
registration of partnership. People are generally willing to disclose who are the partners. 
If there is any partnership deed they are willing to produce it for inspection and 
registration. 

However, a system of registration or disclosure of partnership by alien firms trading 
in India may be introduced. 


Oiul Evidence, 29th January 1917. 

Sir F. H. Stexoart. — Q. You are Secretary of the Indian Bank, Madras?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long has tnat bank been in existence?— A. Nearly ten years. 

Q. Have you been Secretary throughout?— A. Yes. 

Q. What is its capital?— A. Our subscribed capital is 20 lakhs. 

Q. Paid up?— A. 10 lakhs. 

Q. Have you got branches in different parts of the presidency ?—— A . Yes, two in 
orut-stations, Madura and Cocanada, and two in the town. 

Q. What dividends have you been paying?— A. For the first year or year and a 
half we paid 4 per cent then for one year 5 per cent, then per cent, and then for four 
or five years 6 per cent. Last year we paid 7£ per cent. 

Q. Where did you get your training as a banker?— A. In the beginning, in 1903, 

. I joined the late People’s Bank as an accountant in Karachi. 

Q. To begin with, where did you get your banking education?— A. First I was an 
Auditor for nearly five years in connection with banks. That was the first stage. Then 
I took up service m banks, and so on. _ 

Q. Is there any institution in India that gives banking education as such, I mean 
which specialises in banking education?— A. There is no regular training institution 
but some banks do take some apprentices to give them an idea of their system of 
working.. I 

Q. Do you do that at all P— A. We do. _ . 

Q. Your bank is entirely an Indian enterprise?— A. Entirely. Of course we have 
got a few European shareholders. 

Q. Do you - l ~- 

India that coul 

if banks further developed in the country. ---- — 

dates to sit ;for those examinations with the small number of banks at present. 

v They-^peould hold examinations more or less on the sanie tines that the Institute . 
of Bankers .at home doesP— A. Yes, but those certificates have not mfech value so far 
as those candidates who pass examinations are concerned. It does not give them tb« 
rightio any appointment or preference for appointment. 

Q7lt is a good backing for a man if he can say he hold*-* certificate from such and 
such an instituteP— A. Certainly in the case of accountants they pass the London exa¬ 
mination, but the important offices do not put much value on it. 

Q. Y&i refer to the unwillingness of Indians to embark on industrial enterprises. 
There are two main reasons I suppose, one is partly wan| of confidence due tp past 
failure, and the other to the fact that they can employ their capital more remuneratively, 
in land or house property, etc. Would you say that that is 90 ?— A. I don’t- think 
that**that stands much in the way.' I say it is .more want of donfidene*. - 

Q. You thinfif that if confidence could be established that Indian capital would be 
forthcoming in greater ouantities than hitherto?—Ar,Yes. 

Q. Then you say that it would inspire confidence if there was^aTngptl deal ot< 
Indian control, one-half of the 'directors being Indians?—ft. Yes. • - 

Q. Do you tMnk that would b ring out Indian capital as things go?—A. It. would 
tend to bring out capital to a larger extent.* ' a * ■ . 

Q. Take the case of a very flourishing company that was fA bhteia. It had 
two Indian directors opt of five, yet there is no great deal oflndiaxr annitnl in tfckfc 
company?—A. That established long 



Q. You think that today the position is different?— A. 02 course it is changing. 
Indian capitalists are distinctly more ready to come forward than they were a few 
jwa ago. further I might tell you, as regards Madras most of the investments are 
practically fixed investments. They do not change hands as they do in Bombay and 
Calcutta. There is no Btock exchange. From my own experience I don’t think, during 
our ten years existence, there have been more than 100 changes in our shareholders’ 
register. 

Q. Then you say that) Government when it gives financial help * ‘ ‘ may reserve 
powers to nominate additional directors who should ordinarily be chosen out of the 
shareholders, preferably non-official Indians, who hold sufficient number of qualifying 
shares.” You do not make a man a director necessarily if he holds the bare number of 
-qualifying shares?— A. Certainly hot. 

Q. You mean a sufficient number of shares—proportionate to the capital of the com¬ 
pany P— A. I mean qualifying shares for director, as prescribed by their articles. 

Q. Then you refer to the exchange banks. Would you agree that the exchange 
banks hardly regard it as their functions to promote industrial enterprise?— A. They 
-don’t profess to do it. They cater for commerce and strictly confine themselves to it. 
To some' extent they undertake local business, but that is a very little part. 

Q. Then in regard to questions of banking generally and banking facilities you are 
-anxious to have a Banking Commission?— A. Yes. My suggestion is to go into the whole 
system and see what facilities we require, not only the question of State Banks but the 
mobilisation of .funds for the country. 

Q. You think that Government might put some of its balances into Indian banks ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Bo you think that that might also be a source of embarrassment to the banks at 
some time? They have not got very large capital. Government balances fluctuate conti¬ 
nuously j would you be able to make sure of being able to use that money?— A. Yes. 
Book into the balances of the Government of India both in India and in England. They 
have been very large, and they could easily spare part of the money in India which they 
have been investing mostly in those banks in London. 

Q. Do you lend money on landed property and bricks and mortar-P—A..No, we 
generally avoid that. We sometimes lend on what we call equitable mortgage? 'Bflring 
the busy season we take that as collateral security. But that is very small. 


Q. Would you say that Indian banks generally are sufficiently developed now, i.e:, 
are on a sufficiently stable basis to make it safe to entrust them xfith Government' 
'funds?— A. All of them may not be, but those able to give security should be given* 
Q. It is public money, and if it were lost, the public would have ho replace itP— 
A. Certainly. The money might be given under certain safeguards. " 

Q. Bo you think that banking legislation is necessary to preclude the formation 
of mushroom banks?— A. Legislation won’t (improve the general conditions of the 
-country. Of course if we take steps to organise banking institutions in the country 
ancr Government help, w» might expect some improvement, but mere legislation won’t 
help much. 

Q. As regards this.-J)jrector of Industries, you think that he should, for choice, be a 
non-expert official andean Indian? I should like to put before you suggestions th& 
m were-paa.de to us other day about the qualifications of such a Director. He shouM 
* serve an appMnticesfiip in a works in Great Britain, spend two or three years^ in a 
V*Cniver 8 ity *md take ' ar degree in engineering or science, obtain ten *y$ars 
practical experience in ,an industrial company in India, should have a^knowl- 
-edge of the lai^gu^ga of the province, and be a man full of ideas. Do you thig|r that.in. 
the present state qf aff&fSs in this country yon could find an Indian who could fill the 
position of Director; of Industries?— A. Possessing those qualification^? I-don’t know 
that I couldr pohgt.'oiit to anybody in this country, not even a European. 

Q. You think*' that ti t€ Director should be assisted by a Board whirls should be 
l fritfisors and whic^nhouid-also have executive powers. In whose hands **roufa you place 
■the executive powersi*In those of the Board?— A. Yes. * 

» ** Q. TJlQJi it wo^jd not be advisory, it would be executive?— -A. They would be both, 
-%£vise theW&oVernment in*qer$pin matters and carry out the things 'they have^taid out 
.for their own wojjjt* ** '■**•*• m- * * 

4* Tmirtii--r^- 1 Pireoi&r of Industries should really be the mouthpiece 

of the rf53T-4„Yes. _ * . 

. — Q. Wot^that ne should Tpa independent Sfr thdfn-fcnd have them to help and. advice 
him P— A. Wo, as an offloeifr glfta should take the initiative and j£Ke matters before the 
Board, but 'he.should abide 9y the; decisions of the Board. 

Q. What mould be—the i^hljraa of the.Board totrards the local Government; 
omdoff yrhoefoontrol t Under the financial Department of the local Government f-~ 
14. T have not thought over it. 
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Q. STou speak about giving Government servants and non-official Indians facilities- 
to go to England for study, and you instance the case of the Indian Medical Service. 
There you are dealing with members of a very highly trained and qualified service 
where Government might be certain to get value for their money, but you would not 
assist any one who wanted to go to do soP— A. I leave that to the Advisory Board to 
decide. In the case of the Medical Service I was told that they are expected to go once 
in every six or seven years. 

Q . ""With reference to your remarks about registration of partnership, speaking to 
you as a banker, would you not be more ready to lend money to a firm where you are 
quite sure of the partnership?— A. That we make sure of before we advance money. 

Q. How can you make sure?— A. We ask the party to produce the partnership deed 
if there is any. 

Q. If they have not got any?— A. We ask them to give us letters signed by all the 
partners to the effect that they are partners, and that they will bind themselves 
severally and jointly. 

Q. You have not found any difficulty P— A. Absolutely none. 

Q. The general opinion seems to be that the registration of partnership will be a 
very good thing, but that it is uncertain if it is practicable?— A. I don’t thyik it is 
practicable. 

Mr. C. E. Is<rw. — Q. You say, ** Thus all British and foreign concerns, especially 
those which seek Government help of any sort, must be asked to allot a definite propor¬ 
tion of capital to Indians.” Supposing Indians do not take it up?— A. I have got 
the alternative scheme of cumulative voting. 

Q. But supposing Indians don’t take it up, what is to happen to that portion of 
those shares; who are they to be taken by?— A. I don’t think that there is likely to be 
such a contingency. 

Q. I can only speak from experience of one case, where a local company was 
induced to agree to reserve a certain proportion of capital to Indians, and they would 
not take it up, so my one experience leads me to ask that question?— A. They should 
try to persuade Indians if they care to have Government help. 

Q. But supposing they don’t?— A. They must go without the help. 

•* G. jWhah /j B to happen to the money, to the capital of]“the company, how is the 
c®mpftny iOjTO its capital?— >A. Let them go into liquidation. 

Q. Yourfaeajfchen is that the company should not start; no fresh company should 
^.beStarted?— A .jKx&fl ; thgv are able to secure by some means half the number of Indians 
“-either by c.umuS35ve $bting. 

% Q. I am no£ talking about voting, I am talking about capital?— A. Until they are 
able to secure the directors, no company ought to be allowed to start. 

Q. What is to -happen to the company?— A. Let them have more capital belonging 
tQ non-Indians, but they should have half the number of Indian directors even though 
half the capital is not Indian. * 

Q. "5tou were ^peaking about there not being very much dealing in stocks and shares 
in this presid^fi^y. Do you think a stock exchange woulJ , ^ft a good thing? A+- It 
would be a fadtSty. , 

Q. TToyr often would you have settlements ?— A. We have pqj| got any settlements 
^h<’Madra#«, It is a matter of mutual agreement in each traqfcjction. 

Q. If yoAgStad a stock exchange how often would battlementsP—A. That ^ 

would, degend sS *ujon. -the amount and nature of business. * ^ « 

I^ft njsfcdangerous to have settlements ablong intervalsP— A. Ye^*it should b^j^jj 
»t 8%a* intervals. A J . 

^ _ Q. ‘^flEhat do«yoUr deposits amount to?— A. Abcrtft 34 p r . j, 

Q. Do you Jdnpnce any industries apart from the pro vis idjr oY working capital, do 
yon tfunnly—m^uelfhfor'the actual erection of worksP-— A, OurJbdfck*is ujpt Jnodelled oi^ 
that line, it is ^nore** commercial bank fqr •hortM^gli^^^ 4 ■ -£. 

ifQ- Lihajtoy other bank in India?— A. Yes.*^ wme of*li(^.article*-J-ould have to bei 
modified wt to gt> into any other kind of businetfeL*' ' ~~ 

■<*. Q. Have you any'“%uch application?—'*^1 have.fflcd 

we hhve financed -”- 1x — 
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Sir F . H. Stewart. — Q. I>o your shareholders come to your meetings? A Ym 

in large numbers. - : ^ ' 

Q-A-nd experience in India shows that when things are going well, shareholders 
of s^Wehokf^rh 0111 meeting:8 P — A ‘ Yes » is why I deplore the apathy and ignorance 

Mr C. E. Low. — Q. There are a good many Indian shareholders here?— A. Not 
'many; but as they have to deal with the bank they cannot afford to displease the bank. 
These shareholders also borrow from the bank. ' 

Q- Then apart from the question of the Indian representation on the bank, with 

which I don t think we are concerned as a commission, the Bank of Madras_if I 

understand rightly—is precluded from lending on industrial security. Then is your 
proposal that the Presidency Banks Act should be amended so as to allow the banks 
to lend on industrial security P— A. Yes. 

Q. With of course the necessary modifications in their capital organization etc 
to enable them to do so?— A. Yes. ’ 

, You recognize that it .would be dangerous to lend on industrial security money 
which is on short term * deposit P — A. Yes, but they can make a corresponding change 
and recftve long term deposits. ® 

Q. We are assuming that the constitution of the bunk is amended to enable them 

to lend on such kinds of security. How are the banks to raise the funds which can 

be locked up in this kind of loan?— A. I would prefer separate banks to l>e started who 
would undertake that business, but if the Presidency Banks want to have commercial «s 
well as industrial undertakings, they must modify their constitution. 

Q. Supposing you have separate banks. How would a separate bank started to 
finance industries raise the funds?— A. Partly bj 1 - capital, partly bi' receiving deposits, 
partly by issuing debentures. . 

Q. Supposing you are going to finance the erecting of factories P— A. That would 
depend upon what kind of factory P 

Q. Take an oil mill or sugar factory?— A. One of their experts will have to advise 
as to how many years they should finance the concern, taking, their plant, machinery 
etc - Probably it might go to five or seven years the first arrangement. 

Q. Then the bank would either have to entertain, ot be able to ohtajfe th*‘W’*ic4** 
of experts P— A. Of course, in the case of an industrial in#titd|SW in *Loi« 
Farnngdon s Report they have given a fair idea. % 

. Q- That was more concerned with the financing of commerce th^jf’tMfeuof industri^P ** 

- A. More industries, manufactures. • 

Y ** was more a question of overseas trade rather than actual-^industrips P_ A. * 

Q. Take the case of oil mills, would the bank require an expert oil manufacturer 

or would an accountant or business man used to dealing with oil mills be sufficient?_ 

A. Probably they would require two or three people to look after all the sides. 

I mean to advise them on first application of that sortP-^A- Probably the 
^ A dyjisory Board would be able to help them tojt^jpertain extent. 
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They will also require thd 

Q. In any case a%«nk would require technical experts P —AT Yes. t ' 

. , I - 1 } 0 , yo . u think fwfr position would be the same if you'added the saufP^kirid < 1 ? 
separi^ a L 8 HtSi^i!®^^ P ^ tlng P residcnc y banksP —A. No, I think th^ehould hav«£* 


■It r?' ^ f^Because rPnf* difficult for the same man to run two diffSj fB gfc dAicioa^— 
A. It would receive undivided attention. - ± .; m. ^ 
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it would -depend upon the nature of the business; if it is well-known and popular^ 
the debentures would sell at once; *in the other case they would' lie on the hands of the- 
bank. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. —Q. You suggest in your written statement that 
in order to encourage Indians to take to industries “ all British and foreign concerns^ 
especially those which seek Government help of any sort, must be asked to allot a 
definite proportion of capital to Indians.” You have said in answer to one of the- 
questions that you. would go to the length of -not allowing the companies to start 
business until those conditions were fulfilled. You do not insist upon half the capital 
being Indian but you insist upon half the directorate?— A. Yes. If we can get the 
capital also, so much the better. • 

Q. Have you any apprehension that if such a rule was introduced, Indian capital 
would not be forthcoming?— A. In good concerns I expect it will come. 

Mr. C. E. Ta)W. — Q. You would not mind from what part of India it came from, 
so long as it was Indian capital?— A. No. I don’t. 

Sir 1). J. Tatta. — Q. IIo you distinguish between Nutive States and British India?— 
A. 1 had not that in mind, but 1 was thinking of you Bombay financiers. 

Q. Because I might state that a large part of the capital of some of recent 

undertakings has come from Native States. You would not object to that?— A t Cer¬ 
tainly not, that is welcome. 


Hon'ble- Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. You think if the information is made public 
regarding the future possibility of the development of industries, Indians would be 
willing to subscribe in a larger measure than theretofore?— A. Yes, provided they get 
also control in the management. 

Q. Which do you consider of greater importance; having half the share capital 
or having half control over the management, or. both ?— A. It would be a fair thing if 
they go in for half the share capital and get control. 

Q. You say that the desire to be assured by an independent authority other than the 
promoters, regarding the possibility of success is what Indians want before under¬ 
taking any.enterprise. What method do you recommend to bring that about? The pub¬ 
lic ^tioe.of information by a Bureau or a Department of Industries regarding the propo¬ 
sed. m'dustxyT-iiA:^£f the Director of Industries or a Government department has exa¬ 
mined the*Acnejme- and think they are competent to advise on it and if they issue 
information to. |hQ public, that is likely to inspire confidence. 

Q. You expect the Department of Industries to examine the possibility of a new 
enterprise in ,^a province and after consulting expert advice to publish the result for 
general infonjmtion ?-—^1. Yes, and if they can associate themselves actively in promot¬ 
ing the industry, .that \fcould be still better. 


Qy In what way? In advancing money or lending machinery?— A. Not merely that, 
but ^lsp in persuading banks to take an active part in bringing it about. Any active 
part would. bfj^plpfuL _ - 

Q. Your Yj#9posal comes to this that the Government should undertake banking TOgis- 
Lation in ofcrer to provide various kinds of financial facilities for the encouragement 
of tradjLjrfloesn’t itP-XA. Not only trade, also industries. v 

QT X mean induslifi^s and trade?— A. Yes. Even for’agricultural development. 

If you l-eq\4B& au3£ banking institutions, let tjiat also be 4 taken , 

flChe ^^iks being merely organised to helgi^bommerce, Jjjhey cannot he]^ 

i.ntaAutries, 'ana therefore you must have institutions that wiljr have as their special objfcov 
^he helping of i*4qwiries ?-^A . Yes. a j * 

Q. You speak 1 the desirability of having savmgl banks, f&nzfr bai^ks, land* banks, 
etc. Do^r^Gfeea]|giiiat Ihis should be an extension'of existing.flGf vIrnmeat institutions, 
or do you con^mplete’'^jnstitutions working under ‘an, Act_ Iftit tft&rafflfdjpt of. Govdfn- 
qjpritP—would prefer independent institution^ peitk®^started*.nbut .if that is nok 
possible £rovei|mment ihelp \^ill inspire confidences *Ti*$s yqge wi4£i*a view to mg^ili9 
funds. The pfes^Jsfrfpoor population^ava no^majafts of keeping 4£eir money- M any«-4afe*» 
place. ' ' j» x ‘ *. , * rt * «► 

J|k Are thej^not a^ai&ng'JJremsel-^fes m**re and $Hore ©$the Postal Bank*— 

T don’t thin£Jl*™ fry# it.xfcrald popular if it is property . 

worked ** * ^ * a. , * a^ 

Q. d0tippoBingJfh«g|*|r<OgH;#)^> workrf Mfep more popular, IWS^Jfejjlthey agmA 

a need or would you still rtOOAgSWBiifi ^^a^stcflllishm^jaOtoof ®thesavings ©Itnkp P—Jy 
Yes, because they y«ild be more free in lending Die da|gv*. With the nroney deposited' 
in the GoVernittent Tiaving# Banka thfc* Goyprnnront hspl^ take gfcoat care of it, and 2 
- anno t invest it freely. y * ' ' aii' 

Q. B»ut you would certainly want these banks^o 
order to safeguard the deposits? 


be under an "Aa®P— A. Yes, ittr 




<?. What, ape Hume peony bank* that you apeak off— A. I have-n two ~- 

^uka in England, one the Yorkshire sad another which has failed now, the STattowni 
Penny Bank an London. The Yorkshire Bank receives deposit of even a penny and 


prjpd, if he has got a penny, oan go there and deposit it. They send Shear btaff to the 
schools on certain days and English boys deposit their pennies out of their pocket 
money by way of saving. They have got about 800 branches in one district. 

Mr. C. B. Low.—Q.. The bulk of the deposits are of large value, more of the oound 

tiETdhJwrt'whT 1 °tl, the P?? n y p ~Z 1 - Tb «y begin.With the penny. That depends^pon 
the district where the particular branch is working. Say if it is a large street the 
ahopkeepera begin with a large amount. If it is in*the sl^ms, it begins Htht ®^ 6 
. **• £ hat r b»»e seen of the working of the institution is that they are doing much 
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Q. Some of the balances without interest, as they do in presidency banks P_ A - -Yes, 

without interest, or they may charge a little interest. 

, Q- ^ present Government do not chaise any interest to the presidency banks?— 
A. Not so far as \ know. 

Q. But you are willing that in the case of these industrial banks the Government 
may charge interest when the balances go beyond a certain limit?— A. Yes. 

Q. "Would you make a similar suggestion in the case of presidency banks?— -A. Yes. 

Q. You suggest a re-casting of the Presidency. Banks Act in order that shareholders 
should have the same rights as those of ioint stock companies. In what respect do 
they not possess that right at present?— A. In the case of a joint-stock concern, any 
shareholder can go and inspect the shareholders’ register, whieh.is not provided for in the 
Presidency Banks Act. 

Q. Is there provision in the Act against it?— A. There is nothing in the Act by 
which a shareholder can exercise this right and the Presidency Bank did raise that 
objection. They asked under what section a shareholder asked for such inspection. 

Q. Have you any case within your knowledge in which such a thing has happened P 
— A. Yes. 

Q. That the bank has refused to allow a shareholder to inspect the shareholders’' 
registers of the bank P— A . On two occasions to my knowledge this happened. 

Q. A bank constituted under the Companies Act cannot do so? — A. 15*0,. they have- 
to show even to an outsider if he pays a fee. 

Mr. C. E. Eow. — Q. Any company, if it is a bank or not?— A. Yes. He may even, 
go to the Registrar and pay a fee and inspect it for any number of years. 

Hon*hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. How are shareholders of the Presidency 
Bank injured by this right being withheld from them?— A. They cannot take concerteil 
action. They don’t know each other and cannot know. 

Q. But to long as they get good dividends would*they care to take concerted action 
in any direction ?— A . They care more for the dividends at present than for anything- 
else. 


Q. Do you know of any case in which they have desired to take concerted action andt 
have been debarred by the denial of this privilege?— A. Yes, I know of a case that ia 
deferred to in my letter. The Southern India Chamber of Commerce isoid they 
Wanted an-Indian on the Board. Some of the members did not want to take open 
action because they had business connections with the bank. There was a letter written 
by a shareholder in June 1914, first he applied for a list of shareholders^ He was asked 
r under what section he applied. He wanted also some other information in that connection; 
for instance, the Presidency Banks have got the maximum number of nine directors, 
under the Act; Our local Presidency Bank have seven directors, so they can fi'R up* 
two other vacancies. He wanted to know whether at any time those seats were filled up 
and whether those two vacancies could be filled up. The bank did not reply but asked 
under what section he wanted the information. 

Q. "What year was that?— A. That is dated 30th June 1914. , 

Q. Is that a letter from the bank?—A. Yes. ^ 

Q. What happened, what was the result, was he able to get the information even¬ 
tually?—A. No. Even this year I know of a shareholder who applied similarly f«n 
information, and he was entitled to get the list. They first put him similar question* 
and finally sent him a list of the shareholders without any addresses which was practi¬ 
cally useless. 

Q. ‘When they supplied the list of shareholders they would not object to supply th« 
addresses P—A. They have refused ; they said the matter was being considered and thal 
Jhe would hear from them. * 

Q. That is pending, and so we cannot draw any inference fre*n fhat. The seconc 
suggestion you make is that shares might be held more largely in India and by Indians. 
Are not a good many Indians at present shareholders in the Preaidenog JBankeP—A. If 
xpu will turn to my memorandum,* I have given an analysis of the shareholders for 
1913. It gives an analysis of shareholders, showing the number of ladies. Then we 
* have 325 others who have not got any right to vote. 4 

Q. But the tdtal number of Indian shareholders is 181 and the European 762?— 
A. "Yes, but we don’t know how many of them are in India. Most of them gire supposed 
jpo be outside. ' • . * 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Is it -the same with the l^anl^, of Madras shares as with 
other sllhres here* that there are’a very fe$v transactions iit'Cthem?—nave very 
few transfers. They are practically fi^ctfd investments. , » * 

. Q. The Bank ox Bengal shares are dealt in very freely; it isuiot bq with the Bank of 
Madras shares?— At. No. •% We wanted to get dome shares -in dfder to move in the 
-matter. I had to go tp Bombay,to buy them, i.e,, to buy shares of .the Bank of Madras. 
It is so manipulated Jiere that we cannot get any shares. ** 
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. Hon'hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Those who enjoy certain advantages want to 
-retain themP— A. Yes. but it is equally natural for others to want to share in the 
advantages. 

Q. You say that most of these European shareholders are non-resident in India. 
You have no definite information P— A. But you can take it safely that they are mostly 
out of India. 

Q. How do you suggest an alteration should be made in the Act, so that shares 
should be held more largely by Indians; what restrictions would you propose P — A . 
You mean legislative. 

Q. You suggest that the whole Act requires to be re-cast, so that certaip objects 
should be attained. This is one of the objects that you mention. How do you suggest 
this should be brought about P — A. In the first place if the shares are subdivided, tney 
will be more largely taken here in India. 

Q. What are the shares at present?— A. Rupees 500, the market value about 
Rs 1,300 at present 

Mr. A. Chatterton .— Q. There are half shares now?— A. But that does not carry 
any right to vote or speak. 

lion’hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. "Would you suggest that preference should be 
given to Indians a* defined by statute in regard to the transference of shares?— A. Yes, 
if possible. I think if they open the Board to Indians there won’t be any necessity for 
legislation. J 

Q. You think if Indians are put on the Board of Directors, all the other reforms 
you have in mmd would be brought about?— A . The necessity for their being held in 
India and preventing their going out of the country, will vanish. 

Q. What proportion would you suggest? — A. There are seven directors at present. 

Q. But the Act permits of nine being appointed. How many of these should be 
Indians. You have to remember that the number of Indian shareholders at present is 
only 181 as against 762 Europeans?— A. If you make a beginning at three gradually 
they will get more. * 

Q. You think that if three Indian directors were elected, that would help matters? 
—A. That will make others work and see that they get into it. They will take more 
interest in it. 

Q. Has no Indian been appointed a director up to this time?— A. No. 

Q. Has any attempt been made?— A. On, one occasion it was proposed but not 
carried. 

Q. When was that?— A. It was in 1914 or 1915. 

Q. Was it a big shareholder or a small one?— A. The name proposed was probably 
one of the biggest. r 

Q. Could you tell us who it was?— A. Diwan Bahadur Govindas Chathurbhuiadas. 

Q. He was not elected?— A. The majority did not take him. 

Q. Did it go to vote?— A. It was voted upon and the majority voted against him 
They were mostly European. ~ 

Q. Was there any other instance in which an Indian was defeated?— A. No, they 
never tried again. - J 

Q. The third thing you suggest is that the ” powers to grant loans on certain 
securities may be revised and widened.” I suppose you suggest that in order that banks 
should lend money on the security of buildings and plant and machinery and stocks of 
industrial concerns?— A,. I don’t say about buildings. If there are debentures guaran¬ 
teed by Government, the Presidency Banks may be allowed to lend under those securi¬ 
ties; for instance, the District Board railways have been recently introduced in the 
Presidency Banks Act. Up to now they were not there. ** • 

, Q‘ Would *ou also recommend that they should be allowed to lend on the security 
of buildings and factories and machinery of factories?— A. I don’t think they can do 
that under th© present-constitution. 

Q. I mean with the altered constitution you suggest?— A. If they have to take 
industrial finance, then they may. I would prefer separate institutions. 

* Q. You ajjp not in favour of Presidency Banks doing that?— A. No. 

Q. You say that “Existing institutions controlled and managed* by Indians should 
he encouraged by lending or keeping .Government funds with them under proper safe¬ 
guards.” Don’t Government fit present keep any of their funds with Indian banks?_ 

A. Not jfrat I know of. 

Q. Wjpi^Sfcf ©guards’have you got in mind?— A. Say they may be called upon to 
furnish a&Ko security*. 

Q. What kind?— A. Government securities. 

' Q . You think tj£at banks called upon to deposit Government security will do soP^- 
A. If they are to be given any funds in particular places; for instance,if there-is a 
place whbre the Presidency Bank has not got a branch, and another bank has got a 
branch, they, may call upon the bank to put in security for the balance there. It would 
carry the Government prestige which Hie Presidency Banks now enjoy*. 

• 84-a 
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Q. You advocate the establishment of new b an ki ng agencies in order to tap Indi a n 
capital. Do you think if more banking agencies were started, that Indian capi talis ts 
would make deposits and would support these ba nki ng agencies to any large extent?-— 
A. Yes. ’ 

Q. "Without any Government supportP— A. No, I mean if the Government give 
them support, they will go with that prestige and be able to secure deposits speedily 
and in larger amounts. 

C£. You suggest that in the development of those industries Government should 

S romote technological and scientific education, and should increase its unproductive 
ebt by about 10 crores in spreading technical and scientific education and in establish¬ 
ing first rate science libraries throughout the country. Do you think that that would be 
good business from the national point of view P— A . Yes. 

Q. Do you expect it will lead to great development of industries, which will repay 
the amount Government will spend?— A. Yes, ten-fold. 

Q. You contemplate these proposals you make would involve a recurring expendi¬ 
ture of a crore of rupees?— A. 1 roughly put'it at a crore. ... . 

Q. That would go a great way to spread technical and scientific knowledge m the 
country?— A. I think so. . . 0 

Q. And you think that will encourage Indians to invest money in new enterprises? 
_A. Yes. 

Q. You have suggested the establishment of a college of commerce. Is there any 
existing arrangement here at present for imparting commercial education?— A. We 
have got one technical institution at Calicut, and the Government of Madras have been 
thinking of having a commercial institution there. 

Q. It is to be in Madras, not in Calicut? — A. No, the Calicut one would continue 
and they would have another in Madras. 

Q. Do you think that commercial education should be imparted, not only through 
the medium of English but also the vernacular, in order that it should reach the Indian 
workmen community P — A. Yes. . 

Q. And a large number of men who are engaged in trade or industrv at present 
ignorant of the English language?— A. Yes. Our Southern India Chamber of Com¬ 
merce weye running a paper giving market quotations and other things. 

Q. In what language?— A. In Tamil. That was a paying business while an 
English edition did not pay itself. 

Q. Is that paper still going on?— A. The English issue has stopped; probably the 
Tamil is going on, I am not quite sure. 

Q. You have suggested that the Director of Industries should preferably be an 
Indian of experience. Do you think that in view of our present industrial progress, you 
will find many men competent to take up the post?— A. I think so. 

Q. What is the particular advantage that you have in view by the appointment of 
ah Indian?— A. He will view things from the Indian point of view. 

Q. Would he come in greater living touch with Indians engaged in business?— -A. 
Yes Our experience in the co-operative movement has been that we always had Indian 
Registrars and the movement has gone on very well; in fact co-operators have petitioned 
the Government that they should not appoint any European as Registrar of Co-operativ« 

Q. You suggest that “ all foreign companies, as defined in the Indian Companiei 
Act, should be required to file, besides the company’s balance sheet, a special balance 
sheet showing the assets and liabilities of the Indian business, and also its profit ant 
loss account.’" What particular advantage have you from such a-course being followed 

_ A. In order that the public can have an idea what the profits are, and how they ar 

arrived at, and what is the income of those alien concerns in India. 

Q. Is there any such rule in any other country that you jknow of ?— A. There ar 


know if he overdoes. . , 

Q. You also suggest that alien firms should be required to disclose their partner 
What is- your object? Do you want that the Government here should know ho 
much business is being done by aliens in this country P— A. It will certainly gp to aho 
how much of it is outside. At present we don’t know how much is GMM or Mnglis 
or even Indian. ___ 

Q. What is the total number of joint-stock banks, including branches of the Pipes 
dency Bank, that exist in this presidency ?— A. There are a number of institutions. W 
have a large number of “ Nidhies ” here. . 1 . _ .* . , _ . __ . 

• Q. Are they banks registered under the Joint Stock Companies Act?—A. Yes, In 
they are more less small funds. .Yon* cannot call th||«»^fei*kai *h«y ate *— 
i:l. i-a «■ 
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Q . But what'is the number of banks you have here at present; has the Presidency 
Bank branches in every district?-— A. No, according to my last letter they had no 
•branches in 17 out of 24 districts. 

Q. Among these 17 is there an Indian bank?— -A. In some places there are, but 
they are very few, not more than one half a dozen. 

Q. You think that the absence of banking facilities in these places is obstructing the 
.growth of enterprise?— A. Yes, considerably. 

Sir F. H . Stewart. — Q. Why don’t you go ahead and establish more branches P— 
A. We are trying. « 

Q. Do you find much difficulty in staffing branches; can you get competent men to 
put in chargeP— A. Yes; 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. How many branches have you got?— A. Two outside—Madura 
-and Cocanada—and two in the town. 

The Hon'ble Pandit A£. M. Malady a. — Q. You are in existence only since 1908?— 
A. We began about the end of 1907. 

Q. So far as the export and import trade is. concerned, that is increasing well 
-enough at present? — A. ’Yes. 

Q. You want these additional banks in order to promote indigenous industries?— 
A. And local trade also. 

Q. I see from one of your letters that the Presidency Bank of Madras advanced an 
much as 73^ per cent, in 1916 to Indians, and only 87 lakhs to non-Indians. Does that 
not support the Indian enterprise more largely than European?— A. As I have explained 
in one of the fetters it goes to a certain extent to help Indians connected with that kind 
-of business, but it does not mean it supports indigenous enterprise. They are merely 
agents for foreign imports and exports. 

Q. You mean that they are concerned in that sort of business, or are they agents for 
larger firms?— A. They are practically a set of Indian merchants who are engaged in 
imports and exports. In some cases they are independent.. 

Q. You cannot say how much of this hats gone towards supporting other industries? 
— A. No, I cannot say anything. 

Q. There is no information on that point available?— A. No. 

Q. Your whole complaint is that the Presidency Bank has no systematic scheme for 
financing Indian industries, but you recognise that the Presidency Banks Act must 
be modified before that can be done?— A. If there is a will there is a wav. 

Q. You think that they might do more under the existing Act?— A. Yes, to some 
extent. 

Hon'hie Sir Fazulbhoy CurHinbhoy. — Q. Is the capital of your bank 10 lakhs?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And you have got deposits of 35 lakhs?— A. Yes. 

Q. And- 'you are doing only financing business, bill and hundi business?— A. The 
ordinary business carried on by any other joint-stock concern. 

Q. What joint-«tock concerns?— A. Take for instance your Alliance Bank, or any 
of these banks, or the Presidency Bank. 

Q. You think that a lot of money ought to be given to industries; why should not 
your Bank finance the industries?— A. It will be for the shareholders to so modify the 
constitution, and then for the secretary and the directors to work it out. 

Q. It seems the shareholders and directors think it much safer to lend in this way 

than to industries; when they started the bank they thought it was a better thing?_ 

A. It was started ten years ago by certain people who were interested in this kind of 
business. They are mostly commercial people in my bank. 

Q. Then you say, “ It should be made quite clear to all concerned that no financial 
* help or concession of any sort will be given by the Government to any business in India 
unless half the number of directors on the Board of Control of such establishment in 
In dia are Indians, and all things being equal, Indians are given preference in all de¬ 
partments of working ”, You are more keen on the directors than on the shareholders. 
Supposing a concern is started with three crores of capital; 1£ crore is offered to Indians^ 
-and suppose *hey take 10 lakhs. Still you wish that half the number of directors should 
be Indians?— A. I hate said so. 

'Q. Do you think if half the number of directors is not in it, it should not be started ? 
— A. No. 

Q. You would allow it to start if there were Indians there?— A. I would. I know 
•of iart-wapf ife Spain where two-thirds of the directors of a railway concern are supposed 
to be Sf&nish, whatever may be the capital. 

Q. You are not in favour of the proposition that unless Indians subscribe half, the 
- concern ought no/to be started P— A. I won’t go so far. 

Q. Then you say, “ What Indians want to be assured of in the first instance is that 
-success will be attained.” A They must have mdney like Government paper, and must 
have safety. They don’t want to go into concerns where they can lose money? — A. 
®mybody wants to be, protected. 



Q. They must risk something', but you say they don’t want toP A .. The fairest 
arrangement would be to subscribe half. . ; 

Q. You say, ” What Indians ^ant to be assured of in the firat instance is that 
success will be attained. They feef that for want of technical and expert mastery of 
the details of the business, it may not prove a success.” They want to put their money 
where the money can be kept with security, or else they won’t go. They want industries- 
to be like Government paper; then only would people put their money mP— A. If you- 
like you can put it that way. There would be others who will be willing to venture, 
provided they were given more control. 

Q. If there was risk or no risk?— A. They might take the risk if they were secured? 
in regard to the control. • 

Q. With regard to the Presidency Bank, is the general complaint on sentimental 
.grounds; do you want Indian directors, or that Indians should get more facilities P — A. 
It is. not a question of sentiment, but for Indians to get more facilities. 

Q. Have any Indians been refused help in business?— A. Yes, to my knowledge* 
they have been declined. 

Q. On what grounds—because it was an Indian concern 9-^—A . Yes^ 

Q. And therefore tjiey refused on that point only?— A. Yes. 

Q - Have you any objection to give that instance in confidence?— A. On a previous- 
occasion I gave instances and the people have suffered. I have drawn the attention of 
two officials, of the Government to this matter. 


Mr. C. K. Low. — Q. Hid the bank allege the reason for their refusal?— A. They 
declined to give any. 

Q. Why do you say that the refusal was made because the concern was Indian?— 
A. Generally Indians do not get facilities as other concerns get. 

Hon*hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. You say that on a previous occasion you gave 
names to Government officials?— A. One official in particular. 

Q. And you say some trouble accrued from it?— A. Yes, the parties suffered. 

Hon*hie Sir F azulhhoy Currimhhoy. — Q. You have no objection to say whether it was- 
an industrial or commercial business?— A. It was purely an Indian merchant. Indian 
firms don’t get such facilities generally as Europeans. 

Q. But as far as I can read from your papers, Indians are more financed than* 
Europeans?— A. The number is large. 

Q. The percentage is more?— A. The amount should be largely taken into con¬ 
sideration; the number of Indian and European firms that are financed; take it pro rata. 

Q. Has the Presidency Bank lost any money there?— A. I don’t say they have lost 
anything. 

Q. I think when dealing largely with Indians, when they have got Indian direc¬ 
tors, it would be more useful to know whether the paxjty is sound?— A. In the interests of 
the bank «-seir it is very necessary. 

Q. I think that forcing one of your directors on the Board will not meet matters at 
all, and the proposal would be negatived by the majority?— A. That is why we don’t 
want to have a quarrel with the bank. 

Q. On our side nearly the majority of shareholders are Europeans, but we have got' 
Indian directors?— A. I hope they have not suffered. 

Q. No, they have benefited?— A. I believe they will benefit here also. 

Q. In a harmonious way you may be able to get your wishP— A. We have tried? 
that way without success. 

Hon’ble Parndit M . M. Malaviya. — Q. Even from the point of view that a large part 
of the bank business is done with Indians, you say that the hanks should have Indian* 
directors?— A. Yes. I know a case where it was proposed that Indian directors should * 
be appointed, but it was not carried out. 

Hon*ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimhhoy. — Q. In regard to industries, you say “ Where 
there is a will, there is. a way.” In what way should the Presidency Bank advance- 
money to industries? They are not able to advance at present on materials or buildings- 
or anything like that. Do you want them to do that?-— A. No, I want separate banks- 
for that. And those banks may be financed by the Presidency Bank; they may render' 
them help. * 

Q. You say, “ Powers to grant loans on certain securities may be revised and* 
widened.” Don’t you think under the Presidency Banks Act they dow’fT^^e money 
unless they get two signatures one of which may be very good, and the other ritat parti¬ 
cularly so?— A. As I pointed out, that descends into something like a “ gentleman and* 
his groom.” \ > 

Q. Don’t you think that if they got one safe party the Act should be amended, and' 
the name of the one party should be sufficient?— A. Probably they find it necessary to* 
go through this farcer. 

Q . You want to continue this farceP— A. It ought, to he worked.in the spirit. 
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Q. Suppose a man is worth a crore of rupees, and he wanted fifty thousand jmpeiMJ 
-jjs it not absurd to get another man’s signature P It is the bank s business to know if the 
party is sound, instead of having two signatures ?—A. Yes. . 

Q . As you have said, an industrial bank should be started with a Government gua¬ 
rantee and that money should be given on plant and other things by this bank? A. I 
.don’t think I have said anything like this. 

Q. You isaid in reply to the Honourable Pandit that you are agreeable to have 
industrial banks P— A. Yes, industrial- banks will have to shell out money like that. 


Q. Suppose in Bengal you have a bank with a crore of rupees capital; anti with 
Government guarantee, and they have not got any industrial concerns; don’t you think 
that in the meantime they can keep on doing ordinary banking business until the 
industrial concerns are started P— A. It may be started with a smaller capital, and fur¬ 
ther capital might be introduced gradually. I don’t think the Presidency Banks will 
tolerate rivals. 

Q. Is the bank rate here higher than in Bombay or Bengal P— A. The rate could be 
reduced. It is not specially kept up for that bank’s benefit. It helps all the banks. I 
-won’t blame the Presidency Bank for that. 

Sir F. H. Stewart.- — Q. Is your bank included?— A. I do include it. When we 
regulate the rate according to the bank rate, and the bank rate is up, we all profit by it, 
but there is a large business which is done below bank rate. 

llon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. You think if a college of commerce is 
established, and the boys pass through it, they will be employed. Is there a lot of 
scope for them* here?— A. They will get employed. Though some institutions don’t 
attach much value to that kind of education. 


Q. Do you think if the money is given freely, more industries will be started ; what 
industries could be started in this presidency?— A. I don’t know how much the different 
industries would require. 

Q. Do you think there are any new industries that could be started?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any in your mind which are stopped because there are no means of 
financing them?— A. I cannot point out any particular industries, but that is the 
general condition. 

Q. You say “ Government should invariably guarantee purchase of products of local 
manufacture. Preference should always be given to local manufactures over exported 
artiples even at a little sacrifice.” I suppose sacrifice in money and not in quality?— 
A . If the Government department can manage, I don’t see why they should not. Con¬ 
sistent with the efficiency; they need not have highly finished articles. 

Q. Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. You mean they should pay a little more?— A. Yes. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. Or that they should take a little inferior 
article if suitable?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are you getting deposits very freely?— A. Not very freely. We are getting 
them slowly. 

Q. Because there is Government money in the Presidency Banks the people think 
-them more secure P — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you want that Government should deposit money in the other banks? Must 
they also come under the Presidency Banks Act? — A. Not under the Bank Act. 

Q. Why should they have preference over the Presidency Banks? The Presidency 
Banks have a lot of things which they have had to sacrifice. Before they were brought 
under legislation they had their own notes and other facilities which are now gone. 
There are a lot of disabilities on account of the Presidency Banks Act, but there is 
-security as regards funds. If you want the Government money to go to other banks, 
don’t you think they should also come under the Presidency Banks Act?— A. Suitable 
safeguards should be provided. 

Q. The same safeguards?— A. I am for giving further facilities to Presidency 
Banks, but both should be brought under the same conditions. 

Sir Z>. J. Tata. — Q. I did not quite catch all the questions which Sir Francis asked 
you in the first instance, and did not quite gather your replies. It was with^ reference 
to what facilities ther^are in this country for training in the business of banking. You 
-said they were noneP— A. Practically none. 

Q. My information's that banking is a special honours subject in the curriculum of 
the University of Bombay for the Bachelor of Commerce degree. You don’t think that is 
a suitablq^H&mier of instruction in banking P— A . I don’t know the exact curriculum in 
regard to teaching in banking. I was thinking more of our Presidency. 

Q. I believe that during the vacation banking students of the Sydenham College of 
Commerce and Fednomics m Bombay are encouraged to go into banks and apprentice 
'themselves in some way?— A. I don’t think banks nere take apprentices in that way. 

Q. Beferring again to andther point, I would like to elaborate it further. Every¬ 
where we have heard this story about Presidency Banks not advancing money to Indian 
ooncerns. I would like you to let us know frankly why P Is it out of the desire to keep baok. 



Indian aspirations ?~~A. I don’t mean that. I mean they are not quite in tench writh. the 
Indian public r and as such, don't know what are their requirements. 
have notgot proper means. • 

Q. That in quite' a different thing. Everywhere we have heard that this is a grievance, 
and they make out that it is because they are not fairly treated; but don’t you think it- 
is possible that it is a want of knowledge of the position of the parties applying P — A . It 
is partly due to that; but even after the thing is brought to their notice they don't seem 
to move in the right direction. 

Q. And the remedy you suggest is that there should be Indian directors who would 
inform other directors as to the position P— A . Certainly, as I have noted in my note here 
in the case of the European concerns, the directors of the Presidency Sank and the 
Exchange Banks know the concerns very intimately, that is why there is more confidence- 
and the thing goes on more smoothly. 

Q. You don't attribute any motive underlying itP— -A. It is- because they don't 
remedy the thing after being informed, that one is led to think that it is from rivalry. 

Q. It is an unfair suggestion to make?— A. We have been trying for years to get 
Indians on the Board, but they have not taken them. 

Q. Going back to another question, in your replies to several of the questions asked 
you as to whether if there were not a sufficient number of Indian director® on any 
concern, you would not like to see that industry flourish. I want to put it to_ you that 
there are three different ways of working. First of all, sav the needs of India in any 
particular direction are met by an industry that is outside India altogether. You would, 
naturally like that that particular article, which is manufactured abroad’and introduced 
in the country, should be manufactured here. The other thing is that it is manufactured 
entirely in India by Indian* capital. Naturally we would all desire to see that. But is- 
there not a mean between the two P Supposing we can get Indian capital and Indian 
enterprise to take up the manufacture of any article in the country itself, would it not 
be or some advantage if foreign capital came in to a very great extent, manufactured 
that article in India, found employment for Indian l abo ur, and in a way pioneered tho 
work which could later on be taken up by Indians? We are not quite ripe to take up 
things straight off; and perhaps the ^experience gained in this way might lead later- 
on to our carrying out these industries in this country itself, so if you are desirous 
that Government should pioneer industries, why not take foreign capital P— A . Yes, take 
part of it in foreign capital. 

Q. When I say ** foreign capital " I exclude any but British capital. You say that 
even if it is three-fourths or four-fifths English capital, if there are not enough Indian ' 
directors you would not like that industry supported. Is it not an advantage to have 
them financed even by foreign capital?— A. That would only mean exploitation of that 
industry. If it is necessary in the interests of the country, as an exceptional case, it 
might b e al lowed. 

Q. Why as-an exceptional case, if it is in the interests of the country?— A. Then we 
would not have a beginning in the right direction. There are instance® where things 
were allowed and were not set right. Take the cotton industry, it is suffering under the 
excise duty. If you introduce it in that half-hearted way, you are not likely to get 
that experience and finally that control. 

Q . If we are not in a position to work it ourselves, and if our people are not ready 
to find the money, and if English capital is very much larger in proportion ? how cant 
you expect them to give an equal voice in the management?— A. They must give us 
half the directorate. If they want to set us up on our legs, they shotfld take us in order 
to give us experience. 

Q. There is a sentence in your written evidence. * * It is hardly necessary for me to* 
instance the case of Bombay, where there has been closer co-bperation between British 
and Indian businessmen, with the result that Indians have undertaken great enterprises- 
and Indian capital flows to some of these concerns from ell parts of the country.”" 


and Indian capital flows to some of these concerns from ell parts of the country.*'' 
What do you mean by ** closer co-operation ''?— A. That is as partner or fellow-director' 
on a concern. 

Q. That is Indian concerns should take Englishmen as partners?—A. Indian «©n- 
corns have taken English partners. , 1 , ' ^ i : 

Q. Why is it that these things are achieved in Bombay and .not elsewhere i ,ban 'ywtrv 
assign a reason?— A. The Bombay people were first to be in touch'with the 


* R*m , bl* Sir R. if. Moohprjea. — Q. Can you mention any names 
who take ~ Indians: as Jpaihaera P—A. There are concerns such fc «s Me** 
“ - ■ - - .ottnie toe you have got Euros" 








Q. And that instead of asking that Government and others should try -and foster 
.industries and help them, is it not better to try and create a -desire on the part of the 
people themselves to do these thingsP— A. Certainly. 

Q. And that more of the effort of those who love the. country should be devoted to 
some sort of missionary work in making people seek to devote their lives to industries P— 
A. Certainly. 

Q. It seems to me there is too much asking for outside- help 'Without the desire to 
help ourselves. That is the point?— A. We ought to help ourselves, there I agree with 
you. 

Q. Take the sentence of yours. ** They fear that for want of technical and expert 
mastery of the details of the business, it may not prove u success.** In all. such 
remarks there is always the cry, “ Why doesn’t somebody help usP” Why ddesn’t 
somebody make things ready for usP ” Don't you think that some attempt should be 
made to teach people themselves at the beginning?— A. Yes, but they require some 
technical help and advice in certain directions. 

Q. In your note you say “ There are no brokers or stock exchanges in this presi¬ 
dency.” Do you know that underwriting is not a very great advantage, that in Europe 
in a good many concerns underwriters take away all* the cream and leave nothing for 
the shareholders?— A. You have to provide against that evil. 

Q. In Europe whenever they talk about underwriting, it means the underwriters 
get all the cream and the people who take the shares suffer P— A . You have to provide 
safeguards against that. 

Q. A little Jower you say, “ If they are given proper training facilities for gaining 
business experience and profitable employment for their activities, an intelligent educated 
class will take to business more and more and confidence in the industrial concerns will 
be strengthened, and there will then be no lack of Indian capital.” Who is to provide 
employment?— A. I mean these concerns. 

Q. But then they are to find employment after they had gained experience?— A. 
They will have to be taken and given particular experience, and facilities for this are 
required. 

Hon’ble Sir R. N . MookerjeG. — Q. With reference to the last paragraph on the first 
page of your note ” Interest may he guaranteed by Government in the case of those 
industries the working of which will conduce to the benefit of the whole Indian popula¬ 
tion or the defence of the country,” have you any idea what rate of interest will attract 
capital?— -A. Probably till now 5 per cent or 6 per cent; after the war things might 
change slightly. 

Q. What is your idea, for an unlimited period or for a number of years?— A. For a 
limited period. 

Q. And if the concern does not pa 3 % the Government must go on paying interest at 
5 per cent P— A . They will have to examine and see how long it can be “Worked without 
profit and they will know what risk is involved in guaranteeing that interest for that 
period. 

Q. Do you think it is possible for any individual man to say at the beginning of an 
industry that this industry will pay after so many years, or would not pay?— A. It may 
not h cry c sa ible with that definiteness, but they will get some idea. 

Q. Do you think that -Government will then come forward to take the riskP— A: 
They have done in the case of railways. 

Q. In case the Government does take that risk, will they be recompensed afterwards? 
— A. You may provide that if necessary. 

Q. About this Presidency Banks Act, is this the first proposal of yours?—.1. We 
have approached the Government and sent memorials. When Sir William ]£eyer and Sir 
William Clark were here we had interviews with them. The Chamber is*going again to 
address Government in the matter. 

Q. How by altering the Act can you make the shares held by Indians?— A. With 
Indian directors that may not be necessary at all. 

2?r. E. Hopkinson.- — Q. You say that it is difficult to attract Indian capital because 
Indians dis trust each other in commercial matters?— A. It is partly due to distrust uIbo. 

. Q. Why do they •distrust each other? I think you say because they have not 
sufficient technical and business knowledge?— A. Yes. 

You propose to*get over that difficulty by insisting that in every industrial 
company one-naif the Board shall be Indians and one-half English. What is the object 
of havingJntlf^the Board Indian; is it in order that—fchey may be instructed in business 
matters^- the English?— Yes. 

. <?. You think a Board of Directors is a proper school ?— A . It is not a school; if you 
prefer to call it a school I have no objection. 

. Q. You think that a BoarS of Directors, which is responsible for the management 
of an industry, is a proper ,phti| for instruction P— A, It is a proper place for giving 

Call it a' school ?—A . I ♦on’t call it a school. 
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Q. Wall, -we call it “ ajlto* foj gaining experience. ’’ Yon think it aeooasaiy to 
attract British capital ?■— A. Ym. ■ : 

Q. Yoa don't think it possible that it should be entirely Indian P — A. No. 

Q. You liusl that British capital will be attracted to industries in which the 
Board of Directors is “ a place for gaining experience-"?— A . Gradually after they get 
experience more capital will be attracted. 

Q. Do you think British capital will be attraeted at all ? — A. Not immediately. 

Q. How is the capital to be found in the first instance ? — A. We will hare to find it 
in the country. _ 

Q; Bat you start your proposition by saying that it would not be found?— A. If 
the capital will not come, we will have to suffer to that extent. The industry will have 
to be postponed for tbe time being. 

Q. Would that not affect the country?— A. I don’t think so. Certain industries 
can wait. 

Q. *Do you think you would get Englishmen to serve on a Board of Directors where 
half of them are there to gain experience? — A. There will be difficulty. 

~Q. Don’t yon think that your whole scheme breaks down ?— A . I don’t think so. I 
have been relating the instance in Spain where two-thirds of the directors are Sp anish 
and work with "British capital in the case of railways. It is the Spanish Company law. 

Q. I 'gather from you that you think that if your plans do not succeed, it will be 
better to postpone tbe development of some industries?— A. Yes. 

Q. You' think that although Englishmen like Indians may expect good returns, their 
wishes ought not to be respected?— A. They ought to be respected. 

Q. Then you would give Government, assistance to English-promoted enterprises in 
order that they may get good and quick returns P — A. Provided they take Indians on the 
Board, You came -back to school. 

’ -Hom’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. When you say that Indians should have 
opportunities of getting experience of business on the43oard, do you contemplate that 
Indiana who will be on the directorate will be" devoid of all knowledge and experience 
or do you mean that they will be men of business who will gain further experience 
of the'business with which they will be connected?— A. Yes. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Could you mention, if yon are asked, the names of any 
business men in Madras who would be regarded by the Indian community as strengthen¬ 
ing "the business capacity on the Board of the Bank of Madras P — A . Yes, a number of 


n ~ Who would he regarded as strengthening that Board from the business point of 
viewP— A. Yes., 

- Hon’ble Sir Fazvdbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. They have no lawyers or solicitors on the 
directorate?— A. Two solicitors on the Board of the Bank of Madras. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. What you contemplate is that stich Indians 
should be taken on the Board of Directors who are men of b&siness experience and 
reputation, though, they may not have particular acquaintance with particular indus¬ 
tries with which they ate going to deal P— A. Yes. 

Q. You thinV that their presence on the Board will be of some help to the managers 
of the industries, to the Board of Industries in supplying ’this information regarding the 
obtaining of materials, the marketing of products m' India, and dealing with Indian 
firms P— A .-. Yes. 


Q. So that the English directors would derive some instruction from the Indian 
directors,, while the Indian directors will derive some .knowledge from the English 

directors?_ A. They will supply local knowledge of material, labour and market, and 

the English directors will supply more technical knowledge of the-industries with which 
they are financed. ’ 

Q. go that it wiji be a school for both?— A. Well, if it is io be called a sohoqL - 
Q. Don’t fight shy of the word *•« school ” ; the whole world is a school;' we. Mem¬ 
bers of the Commission, are at school Your whole point is that; as yon have quoted the 
remarks of Sir William Clark, if the desire is to btttld tip industries, the capital, control 
and management should be in the hands of Indians. You want all new s»tmuji*ea to be 
assisted andwo modelled—so far as Government can do so—that Tndi s n capital awfclndiah. 
talent will be employed in developing the industries of India P—4.. That is myYneia 
object. - , ' . i ‘ • - \ ■ 

Q. Bfimpssh trada pnd indnsttyhsa not Buffered £> 
meat nordotheysteed ignsed cSf y^sn pportJto mr 

Whateter^id is needed by Indiana, Should b» secured 


' secured 
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Ii«li»ii» with Kugliiihinnn, io far u the Oovemmeilt canP— A. Tee, end to quote Sir 
• William Clark again, he naked the Council if “ it merely meant that the manufacturer 
who now competes with you from ar distance would transfer his activities te India and 
compete with you within your own boundaries/* His object Was t6 keep that out. 

Q. Tou want to provide against that; you want to provide against foreign people 
smsisg and taking away business enterprises t—A. If they give us experience, I don't 
sund. 

Q. You want to trade with them on the terms that are favourable to India ? -A. 

Yes. 


Witness No. 234. 


Sib. W. B». Htjntee, Secretary and Treasurer , Bank, of Madras. 

Written Evidence. 

I have the honour to submit a statement of the evidence I am prepared to give 
before the Commission. It is observed that the Government of Madras nominated me 
as a witness having special knowledge of financing of industries and I propose to confine 
my remarks almost- entirely to finance and especially to the financing of industries in 
this Presidency. 

It is a popular cry, if not belief, that industries are strangled in India for want of 
reasonable financial facilities. I can, without hesitation, say that in this Presidency the 
complaint is without solid foundation. It is true that large tracts of country still lack 
banking facilities but in all the more important centres of this Presidency a branch 
bank is to be found (vide Appendix I) and I can say that no reasonable business propo- 
* sition for financing an industry put before the Presidency Bank is turned down. I must 
make it quite clear that by financing an industry, I do not mean the finding of the initial 
capital required for the bricks, mortar and machinery, but the working capital required 
to finance the stocks. The business a Presidency Bank may undertake is strictly 
co nfin ed within certain limits laid down in the Banks Act, and the underwriting of 
industrial capital find investing in, or lending on the security of, shares in industrial 
concerns do not, rightly or wrongly, come within those limits. 

Madras is of course mainly agricultural, but of recent years industrial development 
has been marked, and whereas twenty years ago the industrial concerns we were financing 
were few and far between, we have now in our books among others: — 


Amount borrowed ftom bunk 
m busy teuton. 


96,64,000 


98,42,000 


9 Cotton spinning and (or) weaving mills. ^ 

3 Jute mills. 

3 Sugar factories. ** ^ 

3 Large coir mat and matting mills. 

101 Bice mills. 

26 Cotton ginning mills and presses. 

19 Oil mills-. 

2 Small coir matting mills; 

1 Tannery. 

2 Silk mills. 

3 Saw mills. ' 

6 Tile works. 

3 Coffee works. . 

1 Salt factory. 

2 Tobacco factories. 

.2 I>istiILeriq*.* ^ 

t Manure works.* 

I Electrical works. r 

1 Motor transport. 

busy season we have out in advances to those concerns at one time anything 
between Be. 176 and Bs. 200 lakhs. Of this Bs. 110 lakhs are to Indian concerns and 
fia.lakhs to European. 

i-’Asan* indioationof haw.Ahe industrial movement is gaining groundl in this Presi- 
ft * iv 1 tin jest s wr tfee movement, X. enclose a note {Appendix II) wri tten 

<1 Inspector jyf 'branches on the., nee mill industry 


Final oing e t 
indual • iea. 
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O&pital. 


O ore rnmenk 
Mditonoe. 


* I*lo»®er fwoiorie*. 


It is pTobably true tkaii gmrfB oottagH industries > yspecta 1 ly in place* far removed 
from the operation of a- hranoh/nank are hampered by want of, finance or ground down, 
by the- usurious rates of the village money-lender, and for this the remedy would appear 
to be the development of industrial co-operation. 

The raising of capital for large industrial enterprise is quite another matter and 
speaking for this Presidency alone, I can say a very dilMHilt one. A well-managed going- 
concern that has been paying steady dividends/ might probably raise the necessary capital 
for extension without much difficulty from umong its own shareholders and managing 
agents, but a new enterprise on a large scale would have little chance of filling up its 
lists by general subscriptions from an investing public, and unless the promoters and 
their friends were in a position and willing to take the risk of putting up nearly the 
whole capital, the proposal would almost certainly fall through. In my opinion Govern¬ 
ment assistance in some form or other, together with the establishment of Government 
pioneer and demonstration factories, is very desirable. 


In question 5 opinions are asked on various methods of Government aid and in 
question 6 on the form of Government control, if any, which should be applied. 

I am strongly of opinion that it is better not to put any restriction on the manner in 
which Government assistance may be given—a grant-in-aid may be the most suitable form 
for one industry, whereas a subsidy or bounty may be more useful for another, or even 
a combination of three or more forms of assistance may be desirable. Each case should 
be dealt with according to its merits and requirements, the wishes of the promoters 
being duly considered. Anything in the nature of ‘‘ these are the rules you may take 
it or leave ' * should be avoided. 


With regard to control also no hard and fast rule can be laid down; each case must 
be dealt with according to circumstances. In my opinion, however, it is essential that 
Government should have the right of full control of any concern or industry which 
receives Government assistance, though it does not necessarily follow the Tight will i 
be exercised even in part. 

In my opinion it- is very desirable that in this Presidency Government should 
pioneer industries and establish demonstration factories, but if I may say so without in 
any way detracting from what has already been done here in this respect, I think the 
time has come when all energies and func£s available should be turned on to really big 
things allowing in the meantime small things to be promoted by private enterprise. One 
factory; does not make an industry. There are possibilities and they should be tackled 
boldly. We have the raw material in cotton the quality of which with the assistance 
of the Agricultural Department is improving, and could be very much improved, and the 
market for the finished article in fine cloths is at our door. We have groundnuts and 
products of the coconut tree, and important industries from these might reasonably be 
expected, if taken up with determination, and above all there should be no limit of any 
kind whatever to the aid which may be given to enterprises because it competes with 
an established external trade. 


The stage at which a pioneer factory should be closed or banded over to private 
capitalists or companies cannot be governed by any general rule. The failures may be 
handed over when every hope of success has been given up if any one .is foolish enough 
to buy them, but not so the successes or promising ventures. They may at any stage 
be turned into companies, and handed over to business bouses to manage and develop, 
but the share capital or the maior portion of it should be retained together with the 
power of full control. The chief aim to be kept in view is, of course, the development 
of the industry and not the making of profits, at the same time it is only reasonable 
that when it can be done without detriment to the chief aim the profits should be made 
so far as possible to counterbalance the losses. On the other hand, if a pioneer factory 
as soon as success is<more or less assured, is handed over to a private company not only 
are profits lost, but there will be a risk of the establishment of a kind of monopoly, 
whereas if Government keep full control of the parent concern, they will be able to 
encourage development not only by giving financial aid, but by supplying trained workers 
and managers with all the experience ox the initial difficulties behind them. It is by 
building upon such foundation, I see the possibility of creating} a big financial corporation 
for financing the capital requirements for promoting new industries and developing-exist¬ 
ing ones. The creation of a; big financial bank with large capital to finance new industries 
is in my opinion beginning at the wrong end and is fraught with every possible danger 
and pitfall. In addition to this the creation of such an institution together wMh apex 
banks for co-operative credit societies must 'in nay opinion bo held in -abeyance until such 
time as the formation or not of a State or central bank is definitely, settled. 

The formation of v a State Bank wouM relieve' one* of*thte p r inc ipal'obstructions to 
development, vi*., AhSb inelasticity of the^o ari e ncy -and-with? the removal of that, apex 
banks and industrial banks ooufd be more® easily developed/ probably in the earlier 
stages as departments of the central bank. " 
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Branch. 


Alleppey 

Bangalore 

Bimilipatam 


<Jaliont 
“Oocanada . . 


Ooohin . . 

Coimbatore 


Giznttlr 


Madura . . 
Mangalore . . 
Masulipatam 

Negapatam 
Oothoamund 
Salem . . 
Tellioherry . . 
T riohi u opoly 

Trivandrum 

Tutiooriu 


Madras 
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8 ub- B runoh. 
+** . . 
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Hajahmundry 
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Travanoore State 
i Bangalore. 

! V'izagapatam. 

»» 

Malabar. 
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Kistna 

Godavari. 

Kistna 


»» 
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»» 

»» 

»» 


Bezwada 
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Gunttlr. 

Kistna. 
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M adura. 
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Kistna. 

Tan j*-* re. 

Nlgiris. 

Salem. 

Malabar 
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Tanjore. 

Travanoore State. 
»» 

Tinnevelly. 


APPENDIX II. 

Note on rice mills in the Guntur district. 

The development of the rice mill industry in the Guntur district is due to— 

(1) the enterprise of the people and their mutual trust in each other which 
brought into existence capital raised by co-operation, and 

(2) the financial facilities offered by the Bank of Madras. 

The usual method of raising capital to start a rice mill is as follows :— , 

A^ number of men, say 12, join together in the venture and assuming that the 
mill is estimated to cost Rs. 60,000, they decide to take up between them 60 shares of 

1*000. Eac^ man may take up five shares or it may be that some take up more and 
others leguk ** From* among themselves r they appoint two managers who take up larger 
holdings than the others as a rule but not always for in some cases the managers are 
^ute small holders but during their term of management they are required to increase 
their interest in the x&ills by special deposit, usually Rs. 6,000 which is used as additional 
c a p i t al and carries interests 

2. To provide fear working'capital a further call is made of say Rs. 200 or Rs. 400 
ifW shiMpe. Tfefe> working capital in itself is not sufficient ’ for the mill’s requirements and 
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the bank is resorted to for financial assistance. This assistance is given in two ways- 
(a) “ Clean Loans,” { b ) “ Produce Loans.” Clean loans are granted on pronotes signed, 
by the two men who have been apjfdinted managers supported by a personal guarantee tiy 
those who have taken shares in the mill venture, that is to say, the twelve men jointly 
and severally guarantee the bank against any loss arising out of money advanced on. 
account of the mill. On the strength of this guarantee the bank is enabled to provide 
the additional capital required to cover stocks in process of being purchased, 
or marketed. 

3. When paddy comes freely to the markei and when it suits the mill to .do so- 
** Produce Loans ” are resorted to. Paddy beyond immediate requirements is purchased, 
stored in godowns under the bank’s lock and key and the bank advances against it. 
The paddy remains under lien until such time as arrivals at t*he market are not sufficient 
to meet the mill’s requirements. 

4. In addition to advancing moneys to the mills in the manner described, advances 
are frequently granted by the bank to individuals in order to enable them to take up 
shares in the mills. The mills with few exceptions are not registered under the Indian 
Companies Act but generally all the parties) embarking on the venture execute an agree¬ 
ment. From time to time meetings are held and' a record of proceedings maintained. 

6. There have been disputes among shareholders which have brought about the 
temporary closing of mills but considering the conservative nature of the people and 
taking into account the difficulties which always have to be overcome when new methods 
and customs a*^e introduced, it is a matter for satisfaction that the ryots and merchants 
who joined together have by co-operation aided by sympathetic financial assistance 
been able to firmly establish an important and successful industry in the district. 

6. At the beginning of the movement many difficulties had to be contended with 
and whilei from the point of view of security the bank’s position was sound, it was found 
necessary in the interests of the industry to exercise a very close supervision and control 
over each mill. The bank’s agent frequently visited these mills, inspected the machi¬ 
nery, the quality of the output and the stocks not under lien ; examined the mill books 
and frequently advised at the beginning as to how the books should be written up 
and accounts prepared. Millers were also advised as to markets and were brought into 
touch with buyers through the bank’s agent at the consuming centres. The tendency 
to sell rice to too great an extent on credit had to be checked and the necessity of 
collecting sale-proceeds within reasonable time insisted on. Many suggestions nave 
been made in tne direction of getting the mills to employ representatives to travel and 
bring the mill products before possible buyers but the advice is not acted upon.' The 
Telugu is much less inclined to, travel than the Tamil and in view of this it was suggested, 
that a Tamil representative might be engaged by a combination of mills to visit southern 
places in their joint interest, but the suggestion has never been acted upon and* the - 
opposing interests of the individual mills are against it. It may however be mentioned 
that at the present moment, at the instance of the Alleppey agent, mill managers in the 
Guntur and Tenali districts are being placed in touch with a firm of the west coast who 
are prospective buyers of cooly rice for the tea and rubber estates under their agency. Ae- 
mills increased improvements in structxire from an insurance point of view were suggested 
and carried out and generally speaking the bank’s agent had to take much the same 
interest in these mills &b if he himself were part owner or joint manager. In one case 
on visiting a mill it was found that the structure showed signs of weakness,"the play 
and vibration of the machinery was shaking the building. Expert opinionwras advised 
and insisted on with the result that at a comparatively small cost the balding was 
made secure and stable and a serious disaster avoided. 

7. The history of one mill may be of interest. At a certain village a considerable 
business was done in selling brown or rough rice to the mills. The paddy was husked 
in hand-mill and the rough rice was sold to the mills but when the demand for raw r^pe 
gave way to the greater demand for boiled rice the men concerned found that what they 
had regarded as a sure business was disappearing. They consulted together with the- 
result that a number of small metal boilers were purchased and placed in various backyards 
where small drying platforms were also laid down. The paddy was boiled, dlied on- 
the platforms, put through the hand-mills and the rough rice sold to the mills. Some time- 
after this they had a further consultation which resulted in their combining together,, 
capital on t^e lines already described was raised with the bank’s assistance and a rice 
mill erected. This rice mill which is successfully working is managed by two of the 
villagers and is financed by the bank. 

8 . Prior to the year 1906 there were only a few rice mills in the Q6dfivari, Guntfir 
and Kistna districts. The number has since increased ve r y largely an^ dpring this 
year (1916) thd bank has financed in these districts as many as 74 rice mills in addition 
to which there are others, though* I believe not many, who have not come to us for 
assistance. 

9. Capital for cotton ginning factories is raised in the same manner and these 

factories are financed by the bank on the same lines as the rice 5 mills. • 

10. The following, figures showing our advances outstanding in+he Guntfir, GftdAvari 
and Eittea districts in May 1906 and our deposits {other t han Government) on the 



lame date compared with our present investments and deposits in these distr icts 
nay be interesting as showing that banking development in the districts in this Presi¬ 
liency is at present almost entirely one sided: — 

Lakhs. 


Total advances on 31st May 1906 


Do¬ 


do. 


1916 


Rb. 

. 22 

• 131 

• f 5 -. -X - 

Increase 109 

Total deposits (other than Government deposits jbn 31st May 

1906 . ... 14 

Total deposits (other than Government deposits on 31st May 
1916 26 

Increase 12 


Oral Evidence, 29th January 1917. 

Str F. H. Stewart. — Q. How long have you been Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Bunk of Madras?— A. Eleven years. 

Q. Before that, you were a number of years in the bank’s service? — A. Total service 
iow over 28 years. I have held various appointments including that of inspector of 
igencies. 

Q. And you have therefore an intimate personal knowledge of the bank’s work?— 
4. Yes. 

Q. You are in favour of Government assistance for the development of industries?— 
4. Yes. 

Q. Financially and by means of the establishment of pioneer and demonstration 
!actories ?— A . Yes. 

Q. How could that hnancial assistance be best given ? Could it be conveniently 
»nd usefully given through the Presidency banks ?— A . The Presidency banks would, 
10 doubt, finance the stocks, but the Government financial assistance required is moTe 
in the shape of share capital or perhaps debentures. The Presidency banks could not 
lo that under the Act. 

Q. And also it is not exactly banking business?— A. Yes. So far as this Presidency 
is concerned, there has not been any trouble about financing the working capital of 
industries. 

Q. You do. not see any particular need for modification of the Presidency Banks 
A.ctP— A. Not with that end in view. 

Q. You divide industries into smaller and larger industries and you think that the 
smaller and cottage industries can be dealt with by means of private enterprise and co¬ 
operation and that every available assistance should be given to them by the Depart¬ 
ment of J^icuistries ?— A. That is my idea. I should like the Department of Industries 
bo take uj> some really big thing to pioneer. 

Q. Yoif would put on the bigger things to the Department of Industries?— A. 
Yes. J* 

Q. You say, ** the creation of a big financial bank with large capital to finance 
new industries is, in my opinion beginning at the wrong end ”, but you indicate that 
ft big financial corporation might do better. Would that be a private corporation?— A. 
Xtf idea was that it could come by the Government pioneering big industries. They 
will hold the bulk of the share capital to start with and then they will hand over the 
factory when it has developed and proved itself to be successful and then let go a certain 
amount of shares still holding control of the concern. Then they would start another 
factory and hand it over still holding a sufficient number of shares to ensure control. 
These Government shales would eventually be the foundation of the financial corporation. 

Q. And you would Suggest the Government disposing of the factories one by one 
and not handing them in a body to certain houses: That would tend to establish a 
monopolyP— A. Yes. 

Q. You will have to be careful to avoid that?— A. Yes. You can hand over the 
management^without the absolute control. You can let the business house working it 
have a certain proportion of the shares. 

Q. Mow do you think that the Department of Industries should be constituted? 
Should there be a Board as well P— A . I think that an Advisory Board would be a good 
thing. 

Q. Standing or permanent ?— A. You may have one or two permanent members with 
power to add to their number for every particular industry you want to take up or inquire* 
into. * • ‘ *' ? "* 
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Q- Would it have budgetted funds—this Department of Industries or would it 
have to go to the (iovernmaut as the occasion arises?— r-A. It would be well to have a 
certain amount budgetted for general expenses but power to exceed budget when .required 
should be freely given when possible. 

Q. It would be provincial in each case? It would not be imperial?— A. Each 
province would be well to have its own. , 

Q. With a Imperial Director-General of Industries perhaps?— A. Yes. 

Q. You refer to the very large sums you have given out in advance^, to £bo different 
concerns during the busy season. I suppose that money is handled in sphpisu'^ractacally 
entirely ?— A . You refer to industries proper or to trade in general. 

Q. I suppose to finance the various crops P— A. No , it is not all in silver. In some 
districts in the Presidency notes are received and used freely. 

Q. Is there complete willingness to take notes?— A. I think so in some districts 
though not in all. 

Q. With reference to your remark in the last paragraph of your note, with regard to 
State bank, one of the functions of the State bank, I suppose, would be to take up the 
paper currency?— A. Yes, and develop a certain amount of paper money. 

Q. Ilut might not that have a retarding effect? The Government notes are gradu¬ 
ally becoming, it would appear, more popular among the people and if you wish to - 
make any change, it might be apt to have a retarding effectP— A. Because I think you 
might hand the paper currency over to be worked by the State bank, it would not 
necessarily follow that Government guarantee is to be withdrawn. 

Q. You would agree that any attempt to force the popularising of Government 
currency notes would defeat its own ends? It must come gradually? — A. Yes. But 
the oj>ening of new brunches in all the outlying districts that have not got any banking 
facilities would, in itself, spread the use of currency notes. 

(J. Cun you give any idea as to what proportion of the capital that is used in 
financing the movements of crops is non-Europeans in this Presidency?— A. I am 
afraid T could not give you any estimate of that. 

Q. A very large proportion in the earlier stages?— A. Of course a great many crops 
the European never touches at all. One of the very largest is rice. The rice crop in 
this Presidency, so far as I know, is not touched by a single European. Cotton to a cer¬ 
tain extent is in the hands of Indians and a large projiortion of it is financed from 
Bombay. 

Q. You do grant loans very freely indeed on agricultural produce? — A. Yes. 

Q. Under necessary safeguards?— A. Yes. 

Q. And act through your agents?— A. Yes. We do not grant loans against produce- 
in Madras to any large extent. There is very little demand for such accommodation 
except from the small dealers whose transactions it would be too difficult to follow. 
These small men are financed by the shroffs and native bankers down here, that is, 
Nattukkottai Chettis, and we finance the Nattukhottai Chettis to a large extent. On the 
other hand a large portion of the business at the branches of the bank is in the form of 
loans against produce. 

Q. A witness told us the other day with reference to the Berhampur district——I do 
not think he stated it as a fact—but he said that he believed that the bank discontinued 
lately the granting of loans on produce and that there has been a dislocations^ trade 
there. Is that so?— A. It is true we recently closed down all business in ^Berhampur 
Originally we had a branch at Bterhampur and we closed that down about lh^years ago. 

It did not pay. We closed shortly after the railway had been built there, an<F trade was 
drawn away from B»erhampur to other centres. A few years ago we attempted to work 
Berhampur as an outagency from Vizianagram, which is a_ very long way off and we 
gave it a trial in more ways than one, but there was practically no business going on 
there. There was no mercantile firm there to whom we could entrust the business aff8 
so v e closed it down. As a matter of fact, it meant a question of under Its. 60,000 to 
finance all the business offering there, and there was no dislocation of trade by our 
branch being closed down. * 

Q. Has the Bank of Madras as such taken any interest or done anything to help the 
co-operative movement in this Presidency P— A. W e have not taken any active part 
in tlie starting of individual societies, but we have been very sympathetic towards tho ; 
movement. The present position is this. The Madras central urban bank which 
is more or lesB on apex bank in this Presidency has a cash credit account from us to 
the maximum allowed under our by -laws. • . . , 

Q. On what security?— A. The security of the pronotes of the rural societies to whom 
ft advances. * . 

Q. Is that quite in order tinder the Banks AotP— A. Ten. The. pronotes are payable- 
on demand. They are notes from the rural societies in favour of the urban bank and we 
hold them as security far the cash credit. In addition to that, same years ago the 
Registrar asked us if we could not do something more, to help the district oo-operatire- 
banks that finance the smaller rural societies ana we said that we would be -very glad to 
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<xma&der any definite proposition that he put up, and so far we have never turned down 
•hny business that he has recommended. At present the Coimbatore District Urban Bank,' 
Triehinopoly District Bank, Salem District Bank, Madura, RqmnSd, Tanjore and 
Kistna Banks have cash credits with us. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. When your bank advances money to industrial concerns, to 
what extent does the bank go into the affairs of the industry and the way it is conducted P 
— A ' If a concern, such as the Buckingham Mills and the Carnatic Mills, we 

have th^^mkfuce sheets, and we know their position and we do not require to enquire very 
closely mt**-their affairs. With regard to small concerns that are not joint stock com¬ 
panies but are privately owned, such as dhr rice mills and things like that, we know the 
people who are running them and make further enquiries as to their means and integrity 
and accordingly we make our advances or refuse them. J 

Q. You go more on the character of the persons who are responsible for the concern 
than the concern itself P— A. We have got to take very largely into consideration their 
business qualifications their ability and integrity. 

Q. But you do not inspect their books and that sort of thing bv an officer of the 
bank?— A. We have done so. 

Q- .It would be exceptional P— A. It is not our general rule. With regard to the 
rice mills, our agents in certain districts have largely assisted them in their book¬ 
keeping and the ways of conducting their business. So far as their stocks are concerned 
we examine their books and we get returns of the stocks they hold, what their sales 
have been, etc. 

Q. You say, “ The creation of a big financial bank with large capital to finance new 
industries is in my opinion beginning at the wrong end and is fraught wjth every 
possible danger and pitfall.” When you say new industries, would not the industrial 

bank to a very large extent also finance the extension of an existing industry?_ A. 

Certainly it will do that. I am confining myself to this Presidency. I am not speaking 
for the other Presidencies where industries are so much further advanced than here. 

Q. As a rule, a very large proportion of the business of the industrial bank, in 
the first instance, would be the extension of existing industries as compared with new 
industries? — A. Yes. But if you start a financial corporation with a very large capital 
you have immediately got to build a number of mills and the probability is that a good 
many industries will find development in being over-done. ‘ ° 

■ Q- I asked you what you thought the danger would particularly beP It would have 

to be a big bank, or else it could not undertake that kind of business at all P_ A It 

would have to be so. 

Q. Because it will have to distribute its risks?— A. Yes. 

Q* Do you think that it is likely that in this Presidency you will be able to distri- 
bute your risks sufficiently P— A . Not at present. B»ut there are certain possibilities 
it begun quietly and gradually worked out. 

. „ V- I notice in the list of industries which you say your bank has been concerned! 

m financing, you mention only one tannery?— A. Yes. 

Q. In view of the large number of tanneries, some of them of importance, which 
exist in this Presidency, it is very curious?— A . As a matter of fact, tanning industry 
is one thaT the bank has always fought very shy of. It is rather a speculative business 
and toT^arge extent the tanners are already fully financed by the big firms. • 

Q. TBu do not finance them directly, but they are financed by the exporters whom 
you finance in turnP—4. Yes. As a matter of fact, exchange banks really finance a 
greater portion of that. It is export business and it goes to them naturally. 

Q. You prefer to allow the financing of these tanneries to be conducted through 
some firm that has made relations with them?—A. And eliminate the danger of the 
^|iame stock being financed twice over. 

Q. Supposing it is a question of Government financial assistance by^k loan do 
you think that the loan should be given by Government or preferably by the Indus¬ 
trial bank P— A. By the industrial bank. That is what the industrial bank is intended 
ror. 

Q- Apart from the fact that Government will be doing the industrial bank’s business 

the industrial bank -rfUl bring more reason to bear on the thing than the Government?_ 

A. Yes* The bank would be more in touch with the? business. 

Not e ir°thi^ B i^ busine8s for the industriai bank to • 

„ -'0- think that there is a case for the Government retention of management of 

pMnaeessfaotory in Order to supply trained workers and managers?—A. Yes. That is one 
of the important reasons for Government having the control. 

, y°*J £ oin £ prevent a pioneer factory with Government money behind 

. r^gmnemnpeting than unfair way with tihe existing concerns that are started there- 
1 ,« . 8a y that ^ ak all impossible, but what would be your auggestio] 

* 1 the natural extension Of the industry would bethr 

<3or«nua«jat subsidiary companies. - 
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Q . That might Considerably increase the Government's liabilities for proper manage¬ 
ment which would not be desirable?— A. Yes. I did not consider that, but I do not. 
consider it a matter pf great importance. Though Government has power of control they 
would not necessarily exercise the power. 

Mr. A. Chatter ton. — Q. Would you suggest territorial distribution of activity in 
that case?— -A. When subsidiary or independent concerns are started, they might arrange 
with the original concern that they should not compete in certain areas. 

Mr. C. E. Loro. — Q. Or they might sell their output through a common agency?— A. 
They could sell their output through a commqp agency. I think that the evils of ooxzi- 
petition between a new concern and one that had been pioneered by Government can be 
exaggerated because they cannot both be working under identical conditions. It is 
quite possible that the private concern would be working under more favourable 
conditions. 


Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. The object of the Government institution will be partly 
educational?— A. Yes. 


Hon’ble Pandit. M. M. Malaviya. — Q. You say, “ It is a popular cry, if not belief, 
that industries are strangled in India for want of reasonable financial facilities. I can, 
without hesitation, Ray that in this Presidency the complaint is without solid founda¬ 
tion." You refer there to agricultural industries mainly?— A. No. 

Q. You refer to manufacturing industries also?— A. Yes. 

Q. How many weaving mills are you financing here? You say “nine cotton spin¬ 
ning and (or) weaving milLs "?— A. There are nine altogether. Three of them are spin¬ 
ning only five are spinning and weaving and one weaving only. 

Q. Are these owned by European firms P— A. Some of them are. 

Q. Which of these P— A. It is not quite, correct to say European owned—we will 
say, European managed. Most of them have a good many Indian shareholders as well. 
There are the Buckingham Mills, the Carnatic Mills and the Bangalore Woollen and 
Cotton Mills which are managed by Messrs. Binny & Co. The Coimbatore Mill is 
managed by Messrs. Stanes & Co., but a good deal of the capital is Indian capital. 
In Mysore, the Spinning and Weaving Mills are managed by Indians with Indian 
capital. Mall mill is entirely Indian capital, but it has been handed over to the manage¬ 
ment of Messrs. Stanes & Co., because Indian management was not successful. Kales- 
waram mill is entirely Indian capital and Indian managed. It is managed by a big 
Nattu.kkott.ai Chetti.. Koilpatti Mills are owned and worked by Indians. 

Q. In what way do you finance—on the security of stocks?— A. It really comes to 
security of their stocks. To a certain extent we work in this way. We take a pro-note 
jointly by the managing agents and the company for a certain amount, say for five 
lakhs or six lakhs, or whatever it may be, and they undertake to hold all the stocks 
or the equivalent against it and we get a monthly statement of the stocks on hand. 

Q. Are the three jute mills mentioned in your written statement Indian or Euro- 

f ean?— A. They are all Indian. The biggest jute mill is part of the South Indian 
ndustrials. It used to be the old Arbuthnot Industrials, but it was bought over by 
the Hajis and it is worked by them. ♦ 


Q. You say that these industries have not found any difficulty in obtaining^ finan¬ 
cial help. Have you had any proposition before you for capital for starting industries P— 
A. No. I do not think we have had any special application except in caspe of the 
small rice mills. They put up a certain amount of cash and we give an advance on the 
personal security of those interested to build godowns. We help them as far as we can 
within safe limits without tying up an undue amount in brick and mortar and machinery. 
That we cannot do. . . 

Q. Do these rice mills generally prepare rice for export—that is, the 101 rice mills* 
that you speak of?— A. Not entirely fQr foreign export. There is very little that goes 
tQ Eurppe. 

Q. There is not very much foreign export trade in Madras in riceP— A. There ahe 
two places that a certain amount goes to, Ceylon and Mauritius; very little goes to 
Europe. 

Q. To Sumatra?— A. Not very much from this Presidency. They used to get rice 
from Rangoon and Siam. ... * 

Q. In Madras it is mostly boiled riceP — A. To a very large extent, it is boiled 
rice. * * 

•. Q. I have heard it stated that your branches are only in plaqps where is a 

brisk' export or import trade. Is that so ? How far is that statement correct P—A. It 
oould not be further away from the truth. It is not so. The amopnt that we finance 
for foreign export is very very small comparatively speaking. It so happens that tre 
have got, a great many of our branches m sea-port towns, bat you have got to go baek 
to the dates when thosfe branches were first started—in thoeS days these, mire no com¬ 
munications but by sea. 
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Q. And they have stayed thereP— A. Yes. The trade ha* concentrated there and 
‘ railways have concentrated there. The great difficulty of going inland and opening more 
branche s is the want of resources. 

Q. What resources P— A. Banking resources. 

Q. You have got branches in seven places or nine at present in this Presidency?— A. 
We have nineteen branches and five sub-branches where we have an officer stationed 
said in addition to these five out-stations where we have an officer stationed perma¬ 
nently, we- have a number of small' places, some practically in the wilds where there 
is no means of getting to them excepting by walking over the paddy fields when the 
canals are closed to traffic. We have an Indian stationed at these places who takes 
charge of the produce th&t we grant loans upon. 

Q. How many districts do these branches cover?— A. There are 24 districts in the 
Presidency and we have got sixteen branches in fourteen districts. In some districts 
we have more than one branch, and there are ten districts with no branches. There 
are six Native States and we have three branches in two Native States. One Native 
State has two branches, and there are four Native States without branches. 

Q. So far as British India in the Madras Presidency is concerned, you have ten 
branches?— A. Ten districts without a branch. Fourteen districts out of 24 have got 
branches. I can admit that India is under-banked. 

Q. The total number of branches that you have is altogether nineteenP— A. Yes. 
One of these branches is not in India but in Colombo. 


Q. You yourself feel that these are not sufficient for the financing of industries 
in this Presidency?— A. I have always thought that India is under-banked, and one 
difficulty is to get resources with which to open more branches. We have got to 
remember that a bank has two sides. On one side, it borrows and on the other side it 
lends. In new branches my experience is that it is always in one way that banking 
facilities are wanted, that is, facilities for loans. There is no object in opening branch 
banks when you hhve not got money enough to go round. That is the sole reason of the 
w^it of development of banking in this Presidency. 

Q. You have been helped by Government by very large balances recently. You 
cannot legitimately complain of want of money? You have had the use of Government 
balances to a very large extent?— A. Not to a very large extent. We have got much 
lees now than 30 or 40 years ago. We have on an average about a crore of rupees and 
I am very thankful to Government for it, but I should be more thankful if they gave 
me another two cTores, and it could be used to very good purpose in this Presidency. 

Q. Have you anything to suggest as to how more capital could be obtained from 
the people, for instance?— A. It is beyond me anyhow to induce the people of India 
to put their money into banks. 

Q. Don’t, you think that what is needed is that there should be a regular banking- 
organisation, . to provide a very much larger number of banks both in the districts and 
tahsils, for a Presidency like thisP-— A. Everything depends upon funds. Provided 
there was no lack of funds sufficient branch banks would quickly follow. 

Q. The population of this Presidency is nearly forty millions?— A. Quite possible. 

Q. You had, for instance, in England, 7,000 banking offices in 1913. In Ireland you 
have 863 banking offices and in Scotland 95G?— A. Yes. 

Q. Compared to the facilities which those banks provide for the people of the 
United Kingdom, you might say that the banking facilities here are extremely poor 
and unsatisfactory?— A. Yes, but there is this difficulty that you seem to Overlook. A 

g reat proportion of these branches are what we call deposit branches. They simply get 
eposits. 

Q. I want to go to the root of the matter. What do you think led to the develop¬ 
ment of banking there and what stood in the way of banking hereP You have been 
connected with- this bank for 28 years. Has any effort been made by the Government 
during the last 28 years that you have been connected with this bank to train Indians 
in banking methods?— A. I do not follow the purport of your question Is it to train 
the general public to appreciate the value of banks. 

Q. No. To train Indians to manage banks, to run banks as managers?— A. I do 
not suppose so. 

Q. Nothing has been done?— A. I do not suppose so. 

Q. Don’t you ascribe this want of growth of banking largely to the absence of this 
kind of educationP— A. No. 

Q. You know that in Japan in the course.of 30 or 40 years they have developed 
banking to a very large extent?— A. Yes. 

QT You know that the Government there have taken definite steps to impart and 
train the Japanese, young men in methods of banking?—A.Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think that a~ similar course, if adopted here, would spread a knowledge 
of banking business among 4he people and would create more confidence in banks and 
induce Indians to invest their money in banks P— A. I do not think so. I think‘you have 

got to go deeper. , - 
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Q. What is itP— A. I think to a .large extent the trouble is in the Indian law of 

succession. . 

Q. In what wayP— A. You take an undivided Hindu family for instance. A x*ian 
can make no provision for his wife excepting by the j ewellery that he loads on her. A 
man cannot put money in deposits and industrial concerns to make provision for his 
wife. She wants naturally some provision left for her especially if there is no son, and 
there is no particular love for her. You take the Muhammadan law of succession. It 
is true the ladies of the family are entitled to a Certain share, but they have unfortu¬ 
nately the gosha system and they depend upon agents outside, and the probability 
is that in a great many cases they will be swindled by their agents and the consequence 
is that they want to have their money immediately under thteir control and the best 
way to get* that is to have actual gold in their possession. That is not peculiar to this 
country either. I happened to have a conversation with the Financial Adviser to the 
Egyptian Government and I asked him about the hoarding of gold, and he told me 
exactly the same thing obtained in Egypt, viz., the Muhammadan ladies' preference 
for having gold under their possession. 

Q. I fear that you are not well informed on that point. Are you aware that a very 
large number of Hindus living in joint families have been carrying on business for 
generations. You might say almost cent per cent—I mean among the trading com¬ 
munities?— A. The trading community is very very small and I am talking generally. 
I talk of this Presidency and I restrict my remarks to this Presidency. ** I do not know 
what may be going on in Bombay; Bombay is much further advanced than .Madras 
in industries and trades. In MacJras our traders practically keep no Capital in their 
trade in cash ; their capital is in land and houses and jewellery. 

Q. You are aware that investments in banks are a matter of recent growth in all 
countries P Even in England it hus been growing so that if you compare the figures of 
England 30 years ago with those of the present day, you will find a tremendous difference? 
— A. Yes. * 

Q. And so also, investments in banks have grown enormously in Japan during ^Jie 
last thirty years and also in other countries?— A. Yes. 

Q. Has that not been a matter of education in the ways and methods of bank¬ 
ing?— A. Partly that, but chiefly to natural development due to the increased wealth 
of the country. * 

Q. So that it comes to this, that here you can account for this want of development 
partly owing to the absence of wealth and partly to the absence of a knowledge of the 
modern methods of banking?— A. I won't say that. 

Q. Take for instance the savings banks. You find that Indians are largely invest¬ 
ing money in the postal savings banks?— A. Yes, to some extent. 

Q. And they are investing money in co-operative societies?— A. To a certain extent. 

Q. Is it not due to the fact that savings banks have been instituted and co-operative 
banka have been instituted?— A. Undoubtedly. If they had not been instituted they 
could not put money into them. 

Q. If they were not im existence where could they put money ? You think that 
short of the demolition of the joint family system and short of a change in "the purda 
system among the Muhammadans, there is no step which you can recommend to Gov¬ 
ernment to promote greater investments in banks?— A. I do not think that anything 
that you could do will induce a greater investment in banking excepting natural develop¬ 
ment. As I have said before, India is under-banked, and if I had the power and 
resources I would have banks opened everywhere. But everywhere we go, it is a case 
of wanting to borrow from the bank and not paying money in, and the development 
of a number of branches must necessarily be slow. % 

Dr. E. Hopkins on. — Q. In cases where you have opened branches in the mufasail 
do-you find that there is a great development in the number of depositors?— A. No,- 
the development is very slow. i 

Q. It is so slow as to discourage you from extending the number of branches?— A. 
JL would not say discourage. As lon£ as we have got resources elsewhere in big centres 
we will go in spite of the fact that it. is very slow development. It is so slow that it 
has np| H enabled us to open as quickly as we would otherwise have done. 

Q. What do you mean by saying that India is under bankfed P Is it that "there is 
not a sufficient number of branches for the size of the country?— A. Yes. 

Q. And you cannot suggest any means by which that particular difficulty can be 
got over?— A. To my mind the formation of a big State bank with the paper oar i’ in oy 
would, help very largely. It is not the question whether a branch pays or not, "that 
prevents the increase of branches. I am quite prepared to open * branches at many 
places that I know will not pay for many years to come. I know eventually they will 
be made to pay, but I have not go* the resources to open. v ^ 

^. Your bejik aeeift assistance to enable it to carry out Oia* particular 
development?-—A. Yet 
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Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. When was the Indian Bank started ? —•A. 


Q. And it was started on the failure of Messrs. Arbuthnot & Co. P— A. Shortlv after 

that. 

Q. Are you aware that a lot of money was invested in Messrs. Arbuthnot & Co. P_ A. 

Yes. 


Q. -Nearly a crore of rupees?— A. I should think probably that there was fully two 
•crore of rupees. 

Q. It was nearly aJl or mostlv Indian money P— A. No. A crore of rupees was Indian 
money. The total amount of deposits in that firm was over two crores and I should 
think that over half was .Indian money, but I do not know the details. 

Q. About crore of money was Indian money?— A. Yes. 

Q. And it came from the Madras Presidency?— A. Yes. 

Q. You are aware also that the Indian Bank has attracted mostly Indian capital P_ A. 

Yes. 


Q. And it has now got a working capital of nearly fifty lakhs?— A. About 50 lakhs. 
Q. not that clear evidence that Indians are willing to invest money in banks?— A. 
T do not think that 50 laths is a very big sum for a big Presidency like this. 


Q. Do you think that without the enormous help which the Presidency bank has 
been receiving from the Government it would have done better than the Indian bank 
has done during the last nine years?— A. I have nothing to say against the Indian bank. 
I have no doubt that the Indian B*ank is doing most excellent work and I have no 
desire for it otherwise than that it should prosper. 


(At this point the Commission adjourned and resumed after an interval.') 

Q. You are aware that a good deal has been said about Indians not being appointed 
-as directors of the Presidency banks, and I find in your evidence before the Royal Com¬ 
mission that you expressed yourself in favour of the appointment of Indian directors. 
Am I right in that viewP— A. I do not remember having expressed that view, of being 
m favour of an Indian director. I do not think I was asked the question. I was simply 
asked whether there were any Indian directors, and I said no, and that, so far as I 
could remember, there had never been any occasion when an Indian director had been 
proposed. 

Q. You were asked why no Indian directors had been appointed by the bank and 
you said that a large proportion of the shares of the Bank of Madras were held by 
Europeans and no Indian directors were appointed by the shareholders and you did 
not think that there had been within your recollection an Indian director proposed. Since 
that evidence was given I understand that a gentleman was proposed and that he was 
defeated. Is that soP A. It is a fact that on one occasion there was an Indian proposed 
but he was not eligible and then they proposed some one else and he was not elected. 

Q. Don’t you think that it would be an advantage to have some Indians as directors 
-of the bankP What is your personal view?— A. My personal view is that it is not a 
racial question at all. We want on the directorate of the bank the best men that we 
can get hold of. 

Q. The bank has been in existence since 1876 undeT the present Act?_ A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not strange that you have never found one single Indian gentleman, apart 
from any racial consideration, whom you could elect as a directorP— A. I do not think 
there is anything very extraordinary about that. After all, you take Madras itself 
You find that all the large industrial affairs are run by Europeans and all the big traders 
are Europeans. e 

Q. Are not many of these European traders and merchants men of less substance 
individually than a number of Indian merchants in Madras?— A. I take the firm that 
they represent. 

Q. The man is elected as a director for his personal qualifications P— A. Yes. For 
his personal qualifications and not for his wealth. 

Q. And not in connection with the firm merely P— A. He is elected for his personal 
-qualifications, but the Iffcestion that you asked me just now was whether there were not 
many Indians of greater wealth than the individual partners of the firm? 

Q. Yes.— A. That mhy be so, I could admit that. 

Q. And many of these Indian merchants are carrying on business in their own 
way on a. large scale?— A. That I am not prepared to. admit. I say that there are 
practicably no large Indian merchants in Madras. 

What is your idea of a large Indian merchant? In order to shorten the point 
got in Madras Indian merchants of the same standing, so far as position and 
business experience goes, aft several of the individual partners of the European firms 
judgingthem from the number of shares they hold in the concernsP— A. That is indi- 
vidnsd wiMdtht "T SOn talking Of budtfMa. As business you mudfetake firm against fiitn. 

oepoertyfor being a director, you must take an individual mail 



•earns* an individual man and it is not a question of wealth. Bo long as he h*« got 
sufficient wealth to obtain the qualifying number of shares and he has got the ability/ 

he is eligible and we select him. _ , , ,, 

Q. You do not think that there have been many Indian merchant* during these- 
forty yeara in Afadras who could be elected as directors of the Board? I do not know 
one that has got the qualifications necessary for a directorship. 

Q. Nor an Indian lawyer P— A. I do not see that we want a lawyer. 

Q. You have two lawyers^— A. We have our own solicitors. 

Q. You have never felt the need to get an Indian,—even though an Indian lawyer— 
as a director of the bank?— A. The point is this I have no right to select him. It 
is for the shareholders to select him and it is entirely a proposition for the share¬ 
holders to say whom they want as directors. The bank is a self-governing institution 
and it is the right of the shareholders to elect those whom they think best fitted. I have 
nothing to do with the election of directors. If there is an Indian qualified in every 
respect and they select him I should be most glad. 


Q. You suggest here that if a big bank were established it might not find_business 
enough for some time to come. Don’t you think in view of the" possibilities of industrial 
development in various directions, any bank like that which is started should, in the 
course of a few* years, find enough business to go on with P— A. I see very great difficul¬ 
ties in the organisation of the bank. To start with, you must have a. very very expensive 
staff of experts to enquire into all the possibilities of new industries, and if you start 
to collect a big capital, the first difficulty you have got to encounter is .the difficulty of 
getting capital for this particular purpose. I see no reason why it should be easier 
to get capital for a bank that is going to finance industries than it is to get capital to 
start the industries direct. 

Q. Leaving the question of starting industry* itself and confining ourselves to the 
question of the bank, there are three things on the security of which a bank like that 
might make loans, namely, stocks, machinery and buildings?— A. Yes. But I do not 
think that you would advocate that a bank under ordinary banking conditions should 
grant advances in those ways. It is a financial corporation. 

Q. I am confining myself to the industrial bank that will be started with the 
object of helping industries. There are three things on the security of which the bank 
might make loans, viz., stocks, machinery and buildings?— A. Yes. 

Q. Your present Presidency bank does lend money on the security of stocks?— A. 
Yes. - 

X}. You do not find any difficulty in deciding what money you should lend on that 
security P— A. No. 

Q. Then the only security which the new bank will have to deal with will be machi¬ 
nery and buildings?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any difficulty in having an estimate made of the value of buildings in 
the city?— A. Yes, there is. 

Q. Are there not engineers who can tell you what a building should be valued atP— 

A . A building is valuable according to the purpose for which it can be put to. - If you 
have a building erected as a cotton mill and the cotton mill fails and is not successful 
or is not likely to be Successful, that building would be worth nothing, unless it can 
be turned into something else. 

Q. Suppose you want to judge as to what loan you should make, and as to what 
capital has been invested in the building and machinery,—assuming that you want to- 
lend money on that security—would you have any serious difficulty in finding that outP— 
A. No. There is‘no difficulty in finding what the building would cost, or what the 
machinery would cost. 

Q. If an industrial bank confines its business to lending money on those securities- 
why should there be any great need of having a large number of experts on the staff 
to advise itP— A. Because I conclude that you are going to advance against something 
more than what the industries cost to erect and establish. Unless.you have some cer¬ 
tainty that it is going to be a success, you are not going to advance money. 

Q. Would not the bank judge, of all the possibilities before deciding itP — A. T 
do not think that the ordinary banker is qualified. He is not a technical expert in 
every conceivable trade or industry. 

Q. He will be able to judge of the value of stocksP— A. He wilX judge of their 
market value. ' 

Q. He will be able to get advice as to value of machinery and buildingsP— A. Yes.. 

Q. On these three securities would it not be possible to come to « conclusion whether 
he should or should not advance a certain amount of loan, the amount of loan bmng in* 
his discretion?— A. I- do not think that it is possible unless one knows whether 'the- 
industry is going to ^^successfully worked, because I undefistfcnd yoUr idea is an ini- 
tial advance td enable the industry to be started. You are net ask&gwhether in 
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case of an industry that has already proved itself to be successful and to be able to 
.work profitably it would be thought advisable to grant a further advance. That is a . 

-different proposition. 

Q. I am asking you about the case of an industry which has secured some capital 
and has invested that capital in building and plant and which wants to obtain money 
in order \o go on with the business?— A. The business is already running? 

Q. The business has been started P— A . And proved itself to be profitable ? 

, Q • May be profitable or not profitable. I wish to know whether the bank could 
lend money not only on the security of stocks but also on the security of building and 
machinery P—— A . A great deal would depend on what the results of that running had 
been up-to-date. It woufd not be sound banking business for a bank in the ordinary 
sense to advance against building and plant. If you have an industrial corporation which 
raises money chiefly by capital and by long term debentures or inconvertible debentures— 
debentures the holders whereof can only recover the money when they find some one 
else to take them up by selling them or by passing them from hand to hand—then the 
proposition might be considered. If a bank is started and you have nothing to finance 
you force the pace. 

Q. Is it not a matter of the required amount of capital that you would take 
in the beginning?— A. Yes. 

Q. And there would not be any practical difficulty on that score P You will not 
be flooded with more money than you want and you will take in as much as you will 
be able to utiliseP— A. You must have a big capital and a big business 
to start- a bank of this description, if it is to be of any use, because you have a very 
large and expensive establishment, and to my mind it is a point whether Government 
will be justified in providing this staff to begin with. 

Q. Suppose Government did not provide a pice of the money for this bank and it 
simply guaranteed 6 per cent interest for ten years. Suppose that Government did that 
much only would you have any objection to that bank being started with that Gov¬ 
ernment guarantee?— A. I have no objection to a bank being started. 

Q. Do you think that capital will come in with that encouragementP— A. It will 
-depend on th^ate that you will give. 

Q. Five or 6 per cent?— A. I do not think so. 

Q. The rate of interest being a matter which has to be determined by existing 
-considerations at the time, that is a matter of detail P— A. Yes. 

Q. But if the Government guaranteed what may be regarded as a fair rate of 
interest, you think that private enterprise would invest its money in such a bank?— A. 

If Government give a permanent guarantee, no doubt, a certain amount of money will 
be forthcoming, but I should doubt very muqh if only a guarantee for a term pf years 
is given, because it is an entirely speculative question as to whether this bank will suc¬ 
ceed or not. It will all depend on the success of the industries that they finance and 
the success of those industries will depend upon the particular expert staff that the 
hank has from the beginning. 

Q. Have you studied the growth of ,1 apanese industries during the last twenty or 
thirty years?— A. I have not made a detailed study of it. 

Q. Or of the German industries with reference to the methods of banking?—I am 
quite well aware of the conditions in Germany and how they have sprung up. They 
have sprung up gradually. They did not start one great big financial corporation. 

They started a network of banks that have to a certain extent invested their money in 
industrial concerns, but they have actually furnished a large portion of their share 
capital and in that way in spreading their risks over a great many things the successes 
have made up the losses, and that is where the difference comes between taking up a 
large share in the capital and lending your money out on debentures to these things, 
because your losses in the latter case are not compensated for by increased capital 
■value of shares in successful enterprises as in the former case. 

Dr, Hopkinson to the Hon’hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. "What are those German 
banks P— A. I have not got the exact names just now. They are mentioned in the Report of 
■the Monetary Commission of America which deals, distinctly with the question of the 
methods of German banking of industries. 

Ron’ble Pandit M. Af. Malaviya .— Q. Of course, safeguards will be provided and ' 
nobodjf 'will wish the Government to leap into an enterprise blindly, but with due safe- 
-guardevpu think that a system of financing industries through the medium of an indus¬ 
trial bank, which yon might call by the name of industrial corporation if you like,— 
would be able .to afford much assistance to new industries herer— A. I am quite pro¬ 
spered to admit that and I should like to see it come about. 

Q. We want you to help'ns with definite and practical ideas as to how it might 
“«ome abbot?—I have indicated in my note the way in which it could be brought about, 
by Government pioneering large industries, that is, industries that are 



ely to extend largely, and that will form the nucleus capital of the industrial bank,. 
i then it will gradually develop further. They will have no deposits in the strict 
Lae, but inconvertible debentures. 

Q. The difficulty in pioneering is that Government can pioneer only industries which 
ve not been developed?— A. It could not be pioneered if already developed. 

Q. And therefore that would limit the scope of Government assistance very narrowly 
yqji confined it to mere pioneer factories?— A. Yes. I believe there is plenty of 
)m. „ . 

Q. But there is also plenty of room for other industries which cannot be called pioneer 
iustries now, but which need to be developed in order that the immense quantity 
raw materials which we are exporting at present should* be manufactured in this 
imtry?— A. Yes. There you have got to consider the interests of those people that 
ve done pioneer work, and that have in earlier stages lost heavily over it and are 
w legitimately looking to their profit from their determination in carrying it through. 

Q. Nobody would wish that any private enterprise should be hurt by any assistance- 
at Government gives, but at the same time you should remember that there is a lot of 
tides being imported into this country P— A . Yes. — 

Q. And when you have to fight against these imports you do need Government to* 
nder all the assistance possible to develop our own raw materials?— A. I jam quite- 
agreement with that. 

Q. You have been in favour of a State bank being established for many years P— A . 


Q. Am T right in understanding that you think that the State bank sliould be a 
ivate institution?— A. Yes. I think you have got the nucleus of it already. 

Q. And you want the existing Presidency banks to be incorporated into the State 
nk P d 

Q. And the shareholders of the Presidency hanks will continue to be the shareholders 
the State hunk P— A. Yes. - 

Q. Would it not be a contradiction in terms to speak of it as a State bankP— A. You 
n talk of it as a central hank. The Bank of England is a private institution with 
ivate shareholders. . 

Q. The Bank of Japan is a State bank, half the share capital of which belongs to 
e Government and the other half to the general public. You think that the paper 
irrencv should be made over to this bank. Don’t you think that paper currency 
ill receive a rude shock if a private bank takes up this business P— A. I do not sea 
ly other trouble at all. I should advocate, of coarse, that it would be still Govem- 
ent note under the Bank’s control. It will simply mean t that the credit of the 
overnment will be behind it plus the credit of this bank. 

Q. You do not expect the Government to take any responsibility, that is, moral 
sponsibility for the successful working of this bank P— A . I do not say for the success- 
il working of this bank, but they can guarantee the^notes that they issue. 

Q. Why should not thev keep it in their own hand?— A. Because of the require- 
ents of the country that wants to expand in trade. It is a question of providing our. 
ncy at the time the country wants currency, and under bank control currency would; 
iturally expand when required and diminish when it has served its purpose. 

Q. Is not Government in a much .better and immensely superior position to give- 
iat elasticity to the banking system than any private concernP— A. I do not agree. 

Mr. C. E. LiOm. — Q. Was it not the difficulty in AmericaP— A. Yes. If the Gov- 
•nment handed over the paper currency to the bank, they would have a very large 
mtrol in the management of the State bank and they would also have a very oonsi- 
srable share in the profits of the bank. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Maltmiya. — Q. You want Government to have a large control' 
i the management of the bank and to have a share in the profits tooP— A. Yes. 

Q You advocate it largely on the basis of what obtains in England on the Bank of" 
ngland systemP— A. I do not advocate the Bank of England system at all, 

Q. Is not the modem tendency both in America and Germany according to the 
eport of the Monetary Commission of 1908 and the discussion that took place in 
ermany after the crisis of 1908, against the suggestion that you make for a private- 
vned bank like the central bankP— A. I do not think so at all. The American crisis- 
as due to different things. ^ , 

Q. Has not the discussion been against the view that you are advocating P^-,4. No. 

Q If it was decided to start a State bank without this private ownership but ,a reel 
tote bank in the full sense of the term, would you be still in favqur of ttf JThe' bank 

ould command i ‘ ' ' *. .* * ."" “ “ 
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Q. If a State bank like the one I have indicated to you were started, would not 
. the balances which the Government of India and the Secretary of State possess be more 
largely available for the development of Indian industries in India than they would] 
be under your system ? — A. No. So far as I see, exactly the same* only minus private 
capital. 

Q . I include in the balances, paper currency reserve and the gold standard reserve P— 
A. You have all that in my scheme and you have private capital in my scheme in 
addition. 

Q. You have not considered how the general Indian public will view a proposition 
like yours ?— A . That is a statement not a question. 

Hon'ble Sir FazulbRoy Cnrrimbhoy .— Q. You have just said that you advance loans 
to the cotton spinning and other concerns on two securities P — A. Yes. 

Q. You do not take the liquid assets too? They give you a statement of the 
liquid assets they possess ?— A . Yes. 

Q. Generally you advance to rice mills and other concerns through hundisP — A. No. 

Q. You directly deal with them? — A. Yes. 

Q. You send currency from here?—/I. .From the branches. We have treasury 
branches and finance from there. Also to a certain extent we finance on the joint 
pronote of the two managers. The mills are largely conducted by a small co-operative 
society of 12 or 20 people who collect together, of whom two are the managers and these 
two will give us a joint pronote for a certain amount. - There is a limit fixed and the 
remainder of the shareholders will give a personal guarantee and that provides suffi¬ 
cient for ordinary working capital. In addition to that, when they want to take the 
opportunity of favourable prices and make large purchases of paddy, paddy is bought and 
put in the godowns and they hypothecate it to the bank and we advance against it. 

Q. That is during the paddy crop season?— A. It works pretty well all the year 
round. 

Q. And it does not lie idle? — A. It is utilised more or less the whole year round. 

Q. Do you advance largely on imports, or the financing of crops and industries 
or do you do hundi business? — A. To a certain extent, we advance on hundi business 
that is, among the shroffs, and perhaps we may have as much as 50 or 75 lakhs out to 
them. We have a particular class of Indian banker called the Nattukkottai Chetti 
and we advance largely to him and he in turn advances to the outlying places where 
we have not got any branches. As a matter of fact we advance to a very large extent 
for the Burma rice crop. A lot of money goes from Madras to Burma to finance the 
Burma rice crop. 

Q. And do you finance the established industries which you nameP — A. Yes. 

Q. You have never refused the big industrial concerns here any large loans? — A. 
Not any reasonable finance they want. 

Q. You are for Government help. Bo you think that Government ought to advance 
money on machinery on deferred payment system? — A. I see no objection to it on princi¬ 
ple. Every case has got to l>e decided on its own merits. 

Q. You know we are considering a scheme about Directors of Industries and the 
Boards of Industries. Should they recommend to Government what industries must 
be financed or what people must be supported to start new industries. Th£ Govern¬ 
ment will have their experts who will go down to the place and they will find out 
whether it is feasible or not, and the Board and Director will say whether these 
men are capable of starting the industry or not, and on that recommendation the Gov¬ 
ernment ought to help, the particular industry. Do you think that Government should 
deal with these different concerns directly through the Board of Industries, or should 
there be some financial bank or corporation as suggested by many witnesses? 
Supposing there Is a Government industrial bank and the Board of Industries 
recommend th0*bank to advance such an amount as Government has approved, do you 
not think that it would be a much better machinery than Government directly dealing 
with the different concerns P— A . In this Presidency I think it is better to be direct 
from Government to st^t with at present and until industries are much further developed. 

Q. After the industries ere developed can it be done? — A. In Bombay it is a 
different question altogether, or Calcutta where you have large jute industries. 

Hon'hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. What is this itinerating expedition to Europe 
to find out a n*eans of disposing, raw materials P Who have sent this expedition P— A. 
It is ncri solely for the raw products but to increase the trade generally or India and to 
try ana dev elop it. 

Q. Who has sent this expedition?— A. It is largely financed by the Madras Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Q. And how many gentlemen have gone?— A . Two gentlemen. One is a Govern¬ 
ment official, that is, the Director of Agriculture, and the other is the Deputy Secretary 
of the Bank of Madras. The expedition is to Russia and France. * 
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Hon’ble Sir Fozuibhoy C«rrimbAoy. 

diVi Q d ToI JooZeZ ttatGovXment should start bgpi<meer ^ 

Q. And if worked successfully hand them orer f—A. *es. "" 

Q. To whom, because you say that there is no capital in MadrasP—-4. JTuru them 
into a joint stock company and dispose of such shares as they can, but holding a con- 
trolling interest in order to be able to develop. ... 

fl Don’t you think that there would be mismanagementP-r-A. I do not think so. 
The probability is that you will find concerns in Calcutta and Bombay will b© glad to 
come cfown and take a share. , 

Q. That would not be a good thing for .Madras, would it P— A. I do not think it would 
be bad. It is developing the country, because, after all, the amount that goes by way 
of dividend on an industry is only a small portion of the benefit that the country receives 
from the industry. 

Q. Then there will be a cry that Bombay and Calcutta will drain Madras P But 
don't you think that, in place of that, if the Government starts small pioneer factories 
and teaches the people that they can do likewise the successful small industries will 
be taken by small capitalists just like the rice mills P— A. It will do good eventually, 
but there are very few small industries that I can think of that will turn out into a 
big industry. The rice mill is here because it is one of the biggest products that we 
have got here and rice mills have developed very quickly. But take cotton, it is another 
thing. 

Q. Don't you think that it is necessary for the Government to take lip big industries 
and pioneer them P I think they can get enough capital from the capitalists if they 
give them something like preference or guarantee, and it is on the Government side 
that they are not willing to encourage it?-— A. If you can start industries with outside 
capital you can do it. 

<?• We want Government to guarantee interest?— A. 1 do not see the object of 
guarantee if outside capital is coming in. I have no objection except that if there is 
a guarantee there must be a guarantee on the other side that it will not be made a close 
monopoly. 

Q . There should be no monopoly?— A . No. 

Sir D. J . Tata. — Q. What do you mean by a monopoly in this case?— A. If there is 
a pioneer industry? 

Q. You refer to something of that kind in your evidence. How could it be a 
monopoly ?— A. If Government guarantees, interest' in the first stages of this industry— 
there will be a good deal to find out, many mistakes are made and money is lost to 
start with. Government has mude this good and the industry has been started on a 
sound basis. Government has got all the knowledge of the mistakes that have been 
made before and is in a position to develop, but if instead of developing by formation of 
subsidiary companies Government hand over the whole concern to private capitalists 
the industry will probably become a monopoly. 

Hon'hle Sir Fazulbhoy Currimhhoy. — Q. With 28 years of experience in this. Presi¬ 
dency can you suggest to us any way by which we can make the Madras Presidency 
more industrial?—A. I think there is a decided opening in the products of the cocoanut 
tree on the west coast, and ground-nuts which are very largely grown in this Presi¬ 
dency, and I think that there is a good deal more to be done with cotton and possibly 
with jute. You have got a substitute here though it is not the same jute as the 
Calcutta jute, but it makes the most excellent gunny cloth. 

Q. Do you think that the people have not got the right sort of education to go 
into industries in this country and that makes all the difference that technical and 
industrial education has not advanced very much and that people take to literary 
education?— A. I do not think that has very much to do with it though it may have 
something. 

Q. Do you get your clerks and other*employees here easilyP— A. Yes. 

Q. Have they been trained in colleges?— A. No. We train them ourselves. 

Q. How do they get bank experience?— A. In the banks. I went into the bank 
without any technical training. 

Q. If you have « commercial college would those students who pass out from it 
be useful to your bank? — A. I have no doubt that they would be of very considerable 
use. As a matter of fact, we have a small commercial school at *Calieut and we 
have certain clerks from there who have turned out quite successful. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. In appendix. II you talk about rice mills and cotton ginning 
■factories. Are these i6r export purposesP— A. Cotton ginning is* not all for export. 

From these cotton gins local mills take a certain amount. 

Q. Rice mills?—A. Except a small amount for export to Ceylon and Mauritius 
rioe is all for internal consumption. 





' .^L^. Mookfirfem. —-Q. From your experience of the workioff of the 

•Mudro* Bank, do you think that a modification of the present Act will be advantageous 
and should be adopted— I mean on general lines, and I am not talking about any parti- 
cular pointP— A. In some ways, it might be modified. I do not think that it is altogether 
a model oz perfection, but it has answered very well indeed, and certainly some of the 
restrictions are, on the other hand, considerable safeguards. 

_ Q- I do not mean absolute alteration P— A . It is qnestionable whether it will be 
advisable or not to allow the Presidency banks to advance against the security of good 
marketable industrial shares. There is a danger in it. We know what happened to 
the old Bank of Bombay. 

Q. All the same you'do not mind having that Act a little less stringent P— A. I have 
no objection. After all, it is a great deal a matter of management. 

Ur. E. Hopkinsorv. — Q. I believe the Export and Import trade of India is 
financed by the Exchange Banks P— A. Yes. 

Q. The Presidency Bank hardly touches them P— A. We are debarred from touch¬ 
ing exchange operations. 

Q. The business of the Presidency Banks is chiefly to finance established industries P— 
A . Yes, and for the financing of the crops that are afterwards exported also to a certain 
extent when the exchange banks’ bills for imports are overdue the merchants will take 
advances from us against the goods and pay the bill of exchange. They will also discount 
their trade bills as they sell at pretty long credit to the dealers who take the goods 
up country. 

Q. The security in that case is the crop?— A. Yes, or the bill. 

Q. It is not both P— A. No. Take an importing merchant who imjiorts all his goods. 
He pays his bill to the exchange bank and hands over the goods to the bank, and 
afterwards he sells the goods to a dealer who sends them up country and he gets the 
dealers’ bills so many months after date and that bill is discounted with us and the 
stuff goes away. 

Q. The crops, in some cases, may be a growing crop?— A. No. The Presidency Bank 
is debarred from financing against growing crops. Indirectly, it might advance against 
growing crop, by having the personal security of two persons." 

Q. The growing crop is not financed either by the Presidency Bunks or the Exchange 
Banks?— A. Excepting as I say by the personal guarantee of two persons. We might 
have two ryots growing paddy in adjoining fields and they would come jointly and give 
a pronote for say Its. 20,000 in order to finance their growing crops. 

Q. I think in some part of India growing crops are financed by some banks?— A. 
Yes, but not by the Presidency Banks. The Presidency Blanks have got the Presidency 
Banks Act. ” 

Q. Are there any banks in Madras or the .Madras Presidency who do finance grow¬ 
ing crops P — A. Not that I know of. I do not know whether the Indian Bank does 
or not. So far as I know, the Indian Bank confines its business very largely to- 
Nattukkottai Chetti. 

Q. I understood in reply to Sir Fazulblioy that you said that in every case the per¬ 
sonal security of the directors of the business or the managing agents was taken in 
regard to cotton, spinning and jute mills?— A. We divide them into small and large 
industries. Cotton weaving and spinning mill will be a large industry with a big 
capital and with managing agents and we take the joint pronote of these two and 
give them credit on account and they can run up and down as they require money and 
send us a list of their stocks every month. 

Q. The smaller industries? — A. In the case of smaller industries, we advance a 
small amount on the joint pronote of those interested and then the balance against 
stocks, which are left under the bank’s control. 

Q. You never take any debentures?— A. No. 

Q. Are you debarred from it?— A. I could not take any debentures. 

Q. I suppose you can finance any such industry if personal guarantee is forthcom¬ 
ing?— A' Yes. 

Q. So that, you ^nduct your banking business exactly on the same lines as that 
conducted at home?-— A. Yes, on very much the same lines. 

Q. Do you advocate any extension of the powers under the Act which would allow 
you to take other forms of security?— A. I would not strongly advocate. I would 
not raise any objection to having power to advance against the shares of mercantile 
concerns. I tfiink it might be helpful to industries but there are dangers. It is a 
questkffi, if it is carried to a large extent, whether it does not tend to a lock up. 

Q. Do you, in .your experience, have many applications for loans from small indus¬ 
tries which you refuse on account of security?— A. Not very many. There are very few 
that we have.absolutely turned down. There may be some small cottage industries in 
places which we would not touch*. , 

Q. Are they properly provided for by the co-operative banks? — A. No. 
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Q. But you would atate broadly—of course, there might be exceptions—that, in 
your opinion, there was no great need for further financial facilities for small indus¬ 
tries P—A . I do not think there is any very great need. 

Q-. Supposing your answer had been otherwise on that point and you had said that 
there was a need, it is our duty to try and see how that need could be supplied. It 
seems to me that there are three courses open by which the object can be attained, 
and I should like to have your opinion on each one. Take the first. Supposing an 
industry of this kind—I take for example aluminium, because Madras always thinks of 
the aluminium industry—is to be started and a thorough investigation is made by Gov¬ 
ernment both as to its technical and commercial success, and the Government undertake 
to give any expert advice which is required, do you think that under those circumstances 
capital would be forthcoming? Would such Government assistance be an inducement 
to both Indian and British capital?— A. I think it will have some effect undoubtedly. 
1 think some sort of financial guarantee is necessary. - 


Q. There are many ways in which it can be given and one way that we hear of is 
through an “ industrial bank.** Let us try to understand what is meant by an indus¬ 
trial Lank. The industrial bank will be an institution for the purpose of lending 
money and I presume it would lend money on interest?— A. But I think it will be more 
than that. Would it not'include the provision of a very large proportion of the share 
capital ? 

Q. It will take « part of the abate capital P—A. Yes. 

Q. How are funds to be provided for it?— A. By share capital and by debentures. 

Q. Who are to be the subscribers of the share capital?— A. That is the difficulty. I 
do not know in this Presidency where the capital is to come from. 

Q. Where there is a difficulty we must face it?— A. I think in this Presidency there 
will be a great difficulty iu getting capital. In Bombay there will not be any difficulty. 
In Bombay there is very much more wealth than in Madras. The wealth of Madras 
is very much spread out among a number of small landowners. There are few large 
landholders. 

Q. Here in Madras you look to Government for providing capital?— A. I look to it 
in the initial stages. 

Q. And you propose that such a bank when constituted should receive money on 
deposits?— A. No. 


Q. That would be contrary to all banking principles?— A. Yes. They might use 
local stocks, but their chief resources ^ 


would be debentures and 


them so far as they finance ‘ 
capital. 

Q. In Madras it comes to this, that the Government finds capital for the bank and 
the bank employs that capital in taking up shares in industrial enterprises?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there a distinction between it and the Director of Industries taking up 
shares in individual enterprises?— A. If the Government take it up themselves, they 
will only be able to put in Government money, but if they start this industrial bank 
with a capital the nucleus of which they have got in the shares, they will be able to 
get'outside money against debentures. 

Q. You just said that outside money would not come?— A. I do not think that in 
Madras it will come to a large extent. . 

Q. And it comes to this, that Government finds the capital and employs that capital 
in taking up shares in various concerns?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that banking at all?—A. No. 

Q. Is it not foolishness to talk about an “ industrial bank ” in this connection?— A. 
I would not go so far as that, because I think we have got to look at the future. If 
you have this industry started, you then begin to create wealth which will come in 
time. 

Q. What I want to get at is, why call it an “ industrial bank ” P It is no more than 
the Government directly taking an interest either in the form of guarantee or deben¬ 
ture or share capital in particular enterprises?— A. At the beginning there will be no 
difference. _ 

Q. How do you think that a difference will arise in course of years?— A. When the 
industry' has proved itself to be successful, there is always some one who will come 
forward and take np some shares. . 

Q. The shares which were held by the Government?— A. They will part with a 

certain number of the shares. - ‘ ~ 

Q. When the shares come to a premium the Gover nmen t will sell r*— A. res. 

Q Why should not Government make the profit instead of the bank?— A. Itvaslly 
makes very little difference, as the profit that they make does not go towards reducing 

taxatjon^ ao t B disadvantage in what we call an industrial bank in this respect, 

that when a proposition goes wrong it may be hidden, whereas if Government _ were 
directly interested in any individual industry, the Hgkt of public opinion would be 
brought to hear upon the thing, and any mistakes made would come to light?— A. I 
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-do not think there is any very great difficulty and I do not think that mistakes will 
«»me to light in Government reports. I should think that they would come to light 
in the same way if there was an industrial bank. 

Q. In reply to Mr. Low you described some of the obstacles to the expansion of 
banking business especially in country districts, but you did not mention one factor 
which I should like to know whether you consider of any importance. At what rate 
•of interest do you lend money on reasonably good security to some one in the mufassil P— 
A. We will take for instance, cotton'mills. Up till quite recently, the rate was 51- 
percent. to a good sound concern—a big concern. 

Q. And what do you allow on deposits ? — A. We are allowing at present at the same 
time, 4 or 4^ per cent. • 

Q. And what rate does the village bania get from the cultivator?— A. Twenty-four 
or 36 per cent. It is not actually in the amount of interest that they get upon the 
loan, but the ryot has got to sell his produce to him at a low rate. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Is it not a fact that these men are making an enormous number 
• of bad debts?— A. I should think they make a very fair number. 

Q. I have heard it said, but I could not subscribe to it, that a bania on an average 
makes 7 or 8 per cent on his capital?— A. That is a moderate estimate I should say. 

Dr. E. H&pkinson. — Q. Assuming that a man in the mufassil with capital can only 
get 4£ per cent from the Presidency Bank and 24 per cent by lending money other¬ 
wise with a certain amount of risk, don’t you think that it is natural that he should 
prefer to employ his capital in the second way rather than the first? — A. Undoubtedly, 
that is quite natural. 

Q. That is the real obstacle to the extension of the banking system?— A. To a large 
extent. In the agricultural districts here one large ryot lends to the smaller ryot, with 
the hope that eventually he would get the smaller ryot’s land which is adjoining his 
-own. 

Q. Do you think that, it is possible by legislation to limit the rates of interest?— A. 
I should be very doubtful whether it would have any real effect. There are so many 
ways of getting round it. They would make it good by having an agreement to hand 
over the produce at a certain rate. 

Q. Admittedly this great evil exists, do you think that the best way of combating 
it is by an extension of the co-operative banking system?— A. Yes. There is no doubt 
that an extension of banking generally would be beneficial. The competition of persons 
ready to lend money is the best way of knocking down the rate of interest. 

Mr. A. CJifrttcrtam .— Q. Is it not a fact that at the present time the Nattukkottai 
•Ohettys receive considerable deposits from ]>eople in the country?— A. In some parts 
1 believe they get a certain amount. 

Q. They pay about 9 percent, on fixed deposits?— A. Perhaps they do. I think 
they probably pay about 6 per cent on running accounts. 

Q. You have suggested that the extension of the co-operative banking system is 
perhaps the best way of dealing with these smaller industries and financing them. 
Can we contemplate people who control these co-operative banks being able to get the 
necessary technical and general business experience to enable them to carry on that 
work especially in the initial stagesP— A. I cannot say that. I have not thought 
these details out. That is a point that has got to be considered in connection with the 
co-operative movement. At present the co-operative movement here is practically con¬ 
fined to money lending' to the ryot. 

Q. What we have to consider here is what means should be devised by Govern¬ 
ment or by private persons to finance industrial enterprise in this country and to bring 
about a gradual growth of industrialism, and various methods have been already dis¬ 
cussed this morning but no reference has been made to a past method. You are, of 
course, aware that there were a number of agency houses which were practically private 
bankers and that they received very considerable deposits which were employed in 
furthering industrial enterprise?— A. Yes. 

Q. And that system has broken down almost entirely?— A. Yes. It haR quite gone 
out now. 

Q. Is it desirable or possible to revive it? — A. I do not think it is desirable 
It was dangerous. 

Q. Dr. Hopkinson has dealt with the question of an industrial bank or industrial 
-corporation, and I understand that you are in favour of Government pioneering indus¬ 
trial concerns and finding money to start them and to a certain extent I am in agree¬ 
ment with you, hut the difficulty I foresee from past experience in such matters is that 
if a Department of Industries undertook such work it would also be necessary to 
get released from the ordinary Government restrictions under which ordinary official 
business is carried on. I do ngt think it is practicable, for instance, t 9 carry on com¬ 
mercial work under the audit of the Accountant-General and it would be necessary to 
■create a new system, of Government control quite different from that to which the ordi¬ 
nary Gover n ment deportments are subjected? — A. I agree to that. 
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Q. Apart from those large industries which, in the first instance, before we can, 
take up, must be the subiect of detailed enquiry and probably ako of a considerable 
amount of experiment—which will take time—we must also try and cover the country 
with a network of small industrial concerns to deal with the agricultural produce of the 
country to enable it to be put on the market in a more profitable form than at present 
and we have also to develop what are called cottage industries. Do you think that 
the system that we have been experimenting with in the south of India is a satisfactory 
one and likely to lead to useful results? We are making takavi loans under an Act 
with which I think you are acquainted and we also supply certain types of machinery 
to people on the hire purchase system at eas^r rates of interest whilst the loans are 
repayable on tolerably easy terms. Under this system we dre lending in a province 
like Mysore nearly two lakhs a year at the present time, and probably it can be developed 
to four or five lakhs a year without forcing the pace too much?— A. Is it five lakhs that 
goes out in addition to what comes in? 

Q. No. The total loans in each year would not exceed five lakhs, so that on a five 
year period for recovery the total capital required would only be 25 lakhs. Now would it be- 
practicable for the Presidency Bank with a guarantee from the Government to take 
over this business and finance it in the same way, or would it be possible to establish 
separate bnnks to deal with it?— A. The Presidency Banks Act may be amended. 

Q. I want to know whether some private banking agency or co-operative banking 
agency could be devised to take it upP— A. That is a case for a co-operative banker. 

Q. Do you think that our present methods are a satisfactory way of developing all 
these smaller concerns?— A. I think so. I do not know how they can very well be 
developed otherwise. 

Q. Might the same thing be applied, as experience increased in the Department of 
Industries, even to larger concerns, or would it be better to devise some separate 
method?— A. I do not think that co-operative societies can be got to develop these so- 
quickly as to be able to do both. 

Q. You have told Dr. Hopkinson that there is no scope here for an industrial 
hank or an industrial corporation?— A. Yes. 

Q. It has been put to us on several occasions that an industrial bank may be estab¬ 
lished for the whole of India. Do you not think that it is too big an area for one 
financial corporation to operate upon? Would it be advisable to endeavour to establish 
such a big corporation?— A. It would be very difficult for one corporation for the 
whole of India to be able to examine thoroughly the requirements of the various 
provinces. You cannot have a large number of branches. It is a different thing from 
having a central bank for the whole ol’ India and you have branches all over the 
country. 

Q. Supposing you have one large industrial corporation for the whole of India, 
can you uitlise the local Departments of Industries in each province to make all the 
necessary investigations and to act as a sort of intermediary between the people who 
want to start industries P— A . That may be possible, but then you would requite to have 
a constant representative at each place where that industry is working. 

Q. You point out perfectly clearly that in any industrial corporation or bank you 
require a very expensive and extensive staff to deal with all matters. The larger the area, 
the more fully would you utilise this expert staff?— A. You will have to utilise some 
other agency still. 

Q. What should be that agency?— A. If you have the Central Bank with branches 
everywhere making thra as a side show of their business—more or less to be agents. 

Q. Do you think that in India it would be justifiable to establish a central experi¬ 
mental laboratory costing five to ten lakhs and manned by a proper staff to work out 
all the various problems connected with, for instance, the oil industry in their scientific 
and- technical aspect, so that we might make the best use of the raw materials that 
we have got?— A. I would say for industries generally. , 

Q. You think that it will be justifiable for Government to spend money in that 
direction?— A. If it is going to lead up 4o a very large industry. 

Q. You cannot say at the outset that it is going to?— A. At the outset you can- 
say whether there is a reasonable prospect for it. 

Q. You have stated that there is very great difficulty in getting at the private 
hoards of small people. Dp you think if it would be of use if the pbst office, savings 
banks were made a little more popular and more facilities were given and at higher 
rate of interest was paid on deposits?—A. It might attract more money, but it will not 
help the general financial situation at all excepting in so far as Government railways are 
concerned. , ' • 

Q. It is simply' a first step towards encouraging the money to com® out rather than 
keep it in their housesP— A. I do not know whether, the raising 6f the rate would, 
attract so much money as would counterbalance the actual expensdh • 
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Hon'ble Pandit M. M . Malaviya. — Q . You endorsed Dr. Hopkinson’s criticism of 
the industrial bank. But the industrial bank that he foreshadowed was different from 
the one that I suggested?— A. Yes. 

Q. I suggested that Government should guarantee interest anH I never suggested 
that Government should take a number of shares in the concern and directly come 
into the business in that way ?—A . Yes. 


• Witness No. 2iJ5. 

Mr. P. G. Waebhook, a.m.i.m.e., Director , Massey $ Co. (Limited), 
Engineers, Madras. 

Written Evidence. 

If money is needed in commercial enterprises it is worth paying for, and it appears 
unwise to give financial assistance to a concern which cannot afford to repay a loan and 
pay the interest on it, except in cases in which Government wish to have experimental 
work carried out by private agency, which otherwise they would have to carry out 
themselves. 

Different industries in different stages of development require such widely different 
methods of support that it is impossible to formulate general rules with reference to the 
form of financial aid to be offered by Government. In many cases, the supply of 
machinery on the hire purchase system would meet the case, but in others it would be 
eminently unsuitable, and it will probably be found necessary to consider each case on 
its own merits. 

The purchase by Government of locally manufactured articles in preference to 
imported articles provided quality and price do not widely differ is a form of support 
which appeals with force to the engineering industry, and the spirited observation of 
existing rules on this subject would do much for the ^industry. This is being fully 
dealt with by the Indian Engineering Association, witfi whose views I agree. 

I can find no objection to the establishment of pioneer factories by Government 
in cases of industries new to this country. It is in my opinion essential that business 
and engineering experience be brought to bear on such operations, and unfortunately 
we cannot be sure of obtaining such experience in the Director responsible for the 
■operations. Unless this business and engineering experience is brought to bear, 1 
consider the cost of the factories is prohibitive, and to a great extent is money thrown 
away, inasmuch as the results attained by the total expenditure involved could be 
imoroved on with perhaps less expenditure and in a fraction of the time taken by 
present methods if the work was directed by business engineers. 

When a pioneer factory has demonstrated the fact that an industry is a commercial 
success as managed by Government we can safely assume that it will pay under private 
control and the question of handing over to private management, or its continuation 
as a Government factory should then be considered. I find it difficult to formulate 
a covering principle applicable to all possible cases. 

The fact that an established external trade already exists in any particular com¬ 
modity appeals to me as the strongest argument in favour of an investigation with a 
view to local manufacture, and I can see no reason whatever why any limitations are 
needed in this direction. Demands exist which must be filled by local effort or foreign 
•effort,, and the avowed object of all Indian industrialists is to replace foreign effort 
by local effort, with which object I agree. 

With reference to Government competition with existing enterprise, I am of the 
opinion that this should be avoided, wherever possible. Government cannot hope to 
compete fairly with locally established industries owing to the absence of financial 
interest and responsibility of the men in charge. 

Government competition can be avoided in most cases, as the underlying idea 
is in some cases to improve the product and there appears to be no need to duplicate 
an already existing plant in order to produce the crude material needed, which could 
quite well be brought locally, at a cheaper rate than Government can manufacture it. 

The development of general industries calls for expert engineering knowledge, 
expert business knowledge and exnert chemical knowledge. When the development 
is undertaken By Government, a knowledge of Government procedure is also needed, 
and the ability to organise the department on practical linea to meet the prevailing 
needs and conditions. • . , , 

No one man erfn reasonably hope to combine the essential qualities required, and 
Govemfhent service does not tend to produce such men. Under present circumstances 
with a Director and without £ Board ox Industries, efforts at development are entirely in 
'the of the Director, whose predecessor may have left legacies in the shape of 

-embryo industries in which the present Director may have no faith possibly with good 
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reason. In any case, suck embryo industries cannot expect the attention given by 
their founder from a Director not in sympathy with the effort, and a Board of Industries, 
being more constant in its composition than Directors of Industries, would in all 
probability show much greater continuity of effort, and better practical results. The 
knowledge available on a Board could be standardized within narrow limits, whereas- 
it is quite impracticable to standardize Directors of Industries. I am therefore in 
favour of a Board of Industries, for this Province, together with a Director of 
Industries. 

The Board might consist of mechanical, electrical and chemical engineers, and 
business men, nil with a thorough and practical Indian experience and knowledge of 
conditions as they exist here. The Director, of Industries should be a good organiser, 
essentially an engineer and would be ex-officio Chairman of the Board. 

The Members of the Board should be the cleverest men available, official or otherwise 
Their ideas as a body would be carried out by the Director of Industries and they 
would need the power to obtain and pay for expert opinion on any subject on which 
their own knowledge was felt to be insufficient. The Board should have power to add 
to their number if found desirable, and generally be vested with the highest possible 
powers. 

Exhibition*. It is. difficult to prove that industrial exhibitions have a cash value^ but they offer- 

an excellent advertisement to the exhibitors and in many cases it is possible to say with 
certuintv that an exhibit has been a commercial success. My experience of exhibitions 
lias been uniformly good, and I have no hesitation in saying that their value is great, 
and that. Government should encourage such exhibitions. 

Sellers and buyers will come into contact whether exhibitions-are held or not, and 
I am inclined to think that the greatest good of exhibitions lies in the fact that they 
convert dreamers into actors, anti result in the purchase of machinery which, without 
the exhibition, would possibly never be purchased, or perhaps purchased some vearfr 
hence. Undoubtedly exhibitions should be popular in character, but I am inclined to 
think that a permanent exhibition of machinery suited to Indian industries with the 
annual addition of a. popular section would be more useful than an annual exhibition 
alone, and 1 could be combined with a commercial museum such as exists in Calcutta, 
and should exist in Madras. 

Training of labour. I do not think that the training of labour as at. present offered by Government 

in Madias will serve any good purpose, inasmuch as a boy working in an engineer's 
shop after a day’s work at his trade, is naturally not keen on spending nis evenings at the 
same work, and probably having to pay a fee to do so, nor is he keen on learning 
some othei* man’s work. No outside training can equal that obtained in a commerciw' 
works if we admit that say a good turner is to be the finished product. But his general 
knowledge of engineering might be widened with advantage and any latent ambitions 
he may have thus aroused, but the only way to do this appears to be to offer the 
information in a much more palatable form than lectures. I suggest the use of the 
cinematograph, as the most practical means of imparting such information. This in¬ 
strument is already in use for the same purpose, and suitable films for the engineering 
industry already exist, as well as for many other industries. The industrial films might 
be accompanied by verbal explanations in the vernacular, and I think a course wtapppd 
up in such a disguise would appeal strongly to both the younger and older engineer¬ 
ing employees, and what is more important still, would place before parents a view 
of the industries dealt with which would tend to induce them to look more favourably 
on industrial pursuits for their children. 

The faults of our local trades school are that it is only open to those already 
engaged in the industry, and to those who understand and write English. Apart front 
the Anglo-Indian community, these conditions close the classes to nearly all but 
the best and older workmeh, who neither need nor wish for practical training, as few 
young Hindu boys in engineering works are able to understand English, and are- 
consequently unable to take advantage of the course offered. :<e ' 

I have from time to time accepted offers of intelligent caste youths for training 
as engineers in our works, but in no case has the youth been able to face the “ degrada¬ 
tion of manual labour for more than a few days. The product of Engineer¬ 
ing Colleges appear unwilling to “ go through the mill ** of practical work, and 
consequently their college training" is of no use to practical engineers. Only one 
case has come to my notice in which a graduate was prepared to go through a course 
in the works, and he demanded 60 per cent higher wage than the most skilled workmen 
we employ. It is evident that the better class of Hindu and the college graduate look 
on manual labour as degrading, and are not prepared to undertake it, and ^}iai the 
Engineering College graduate considers his training as complete on graduation instead 
qf just commencing. Until the dignity of labour is appreciated by the better classes 
and engineering graduates grasp the fact that they are eminently unfitted for responsible 
posts, very littlevhqadway can be made in the direction of a local source of supply at 
supervision as -required in engineering works, and we must continue to import what is 
required ► 
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Looking at the matter of supervision from the commercial engineer’s point of view 
•the qualities essential in a supervisor are a reasonable application to duty, a good 
general knowledge of engineering practice covering the work carried out in the work¬ 
shops, a fair degree of craftsmanship, literacy in English and honesty. Manual 
work in a commercial concern is the only gateway to the craftsmanship required. In 
view of the “ customs of the country ” the degree of commercial honesty called for by 
all employers is very difficult to obtain. I have come to-the conclusion that the only, 
practicable local source of supply of skilled supervisors for engineering works is the 
Anglo-Indian community, and an experiment is now being made in this direction, 'hut 
it will take some years before definite results can be arrived at. I admit the existence 
of really first class Hindu foremen, but they are scarce and difficult to obtailK 

Apprenticeship as known in European countries does not exist in the engineering 
industry in Madras. The sole object of a youth and his parents is to realise the greatest 
return for his labour iii as short a time as possible, and if a change of employer carries 
with it an increase pf one or two annas per day, the change is promptly made. This 
habit results in a crop of turners, fitters, etc., but no general knowledge of the industry 
which is so badly needed at the present time. Undoubtedly the present want of system 
results in the production of a number of first class tradesmen, each capable of turning 
out first class work under close supervision, but the supervision has to be very close, 
and there is no local source from which this supervision can be drawn. Apprenticeship 
on European lines would do much to fill this want, provided intelligent youths were 
available, but suitable evening classes would be needed to provide tbe specialised 
education reqtfired, or “ sandwich ” courses could peirhaps be arranged with the 
Engineering College. 


Oral Evidence, 30th January 1917. 

Sir F . H. Stewart. — Q. You are a Director of Messrs. Massey & Co. P— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you specialise in any particular form of engineering work ? ——A . We have 
not done business to any great extent in manufacturing engineering. We are doijjg 
so now. We are going in for oil engines and pumps. 

Q. How long have you been in the country?— A. Eleven years. 

Q. I gather from your note that you quite approve of Government assisting in¬ 
dustrial enterprises, but you point out the need for very great care in the way in 
which it is done, and with reference to pioneer factories you point out the need for 
f particular care there. You think it is essential that engineering experience should, be 
brought to bear in such cases. Do I gather that you think it would be a good thing 
after Government have gone in for the pros and* cons to associate business men with 
the Government from the very start?— A. I think that the business element and the 
engineering -element should come in while investigations are being made. 

Q. When they were completed you would leave the whole thing in the hands of 
Government?— A. No, I should still have the engineering business experience. 

**,Q. That would be that Government should provide the educative part, and would 
-also provide an outlet for somebody to take over the industry when it was established?— 
A. That is quite possible. 

Q. With reference to the Board of Industries, we gather from your note that you 
don’t think that what has been done here has been successful in the past, but you 
are in. favour of a Board of Industries. Would that be advisory or executive?— A. 
f Executive. 

Q. You mean that the Director then would be the servant of the Board?— A. Yes. 

Q. And the Board should be comprised of engineers and business men, practical 
men?— A. Yes. 

-v Q. Would it be permanent?— A. I think it would be necessary to have it permanent* 
-, Q. Would you pay the members of the Bo^rd P— A. That i 8 rather a large question. 

Q. You might be asking a good deal of them?— A. We may, and in that case they 
may probably require pay- Hook at it from another point of view ; if the advice is 
worth having it woul<k*be worth paying for. 

-> Q. Considerable demands would be made on their time, and you want t-he beat 
„ men?— A. That is so.- 

Q. You approve in the main of industrial exhibitions?— A. Yes. 

Q. But xou are not quite clear that they are much good as selling emporia too. 
Don’t you think that they could be combined to a certain extent? — A. Yes. I make 
a sufeestion in that direction. I think I go on to say that exhibitions do make 
buyers of people, yrho would probably not be buyers otherwise, by being educative. 

Q. Then you refer to the training of labour in Madras ; you don’t think that is 
really practicable. What-•'you 'recommend is something that will interest the boy 

straight off, and you are pretty clear that instruction should be in the vernacular?_ A 

y es, that is essential in Madras. 

AS 
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Q 1)0 vou find that vou are able to keep your men when you have trained them, 
or are they‘apt to go off elsewhere P— A. They are apt to go off elsewhere. If we have 
good men we have to pay them sufficiently well to keep them. 

Mr C E Low. — Q. I understand your firm has had a great deal of experience'in 
the supply of small power and pumping plants to cultivators and small industrialists P 

A ' ’Roughlyrhow many of your plants are out working, do you suppose hundreds? 

A. 700. That 700 only covers 10 years, from 1906 to 1915. • . 

That includes pumping and rice milling and ginning? s. Yes. 

Q What is your custom of financing these things?— A. If the man is short of 
capital and likes to get the plant on the hire-purchase system, we accommodate him. 
looked at as a whole, the system is quite a success. There are many difficulties, of 
course, from the commercial point of view. The difficulties are all on the financial 
side. We cannot collect the money in some cases. 

Q. Why? Because the fellow is not getting as much out of the plant as he 
hoped owing to his own had management, or the unsuitability of the plantP A. 

In a few cases we could say that, but in the majority of cases they do not want tjo pay. 

Q. Then you have got to put them into court?—A. Yes, or seize the plant. 

Q. That is provided for in the agreement?—A. Yes. (Witness here gave confi¬ 
dential evidence as to the number of cases in which he has to go to extremes.) 

Q. Very likely the slight stimulus of a civil suit makes him part?—A. In the 
majority of cases we find that it does not do so. We get the decree but nothing else 
happens. He does not pay. 

Sir F. H. Steicart. — Q. You don’t regard that as very seriousP— A. .Our experi- 
ence has shown that it is not very serious. We have a large number of such cases, 
but if we do put the screw on and send our man down, the purchaser comes to his 
senses. He must see that plant go away before he considers that it is time he paid. 

Mr. C. E. Low. —Do you get any trouble as to the ownership of the plentp You. 
make it over on the hire purchase system to one man, and supposing another claims 

itp_A. We try and avoid that as for as possible by never selling a hire-purchase plant 

to partners or to co-operative societies. In all cases where we know we have sold to 
anyone with partners there is invariably trouble. (Witness here gave a concrete case 
confidentially). _ - 

Q. Supposing you had not had this hire-purchase system, how much less business,- 
do you imagine you would have done?—A. That is difficult to say. The amount of 
business we have done in hire purchase is 7 lakhs. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Was there any expansion of your business when you first . 
adopted it?—A. Yes. Of course we alyjjiys have to remember that these small bower 
plants were quite new to the country. Itis true that the business did grow immediately 
«e started this system. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Had you ever done anything on the hire purchase line in 
this country beforeP— A. No. . 

Q. You probably viewed it with a certain amount of apprehension to start with?—A. 

Yes. 

- Q. But look at the results which you have given us ; we presume that it would not 
be wrong to conclude that you are satisfied with it?—A. Quite satisfied. I don’t Ahink 
th i return I gave you was quite fair without thq statement that we made a bad mistake 
at the commencement and allowed oil' presses to go out on this system. All .these 
presses went into the Tindivanam district which had an exceptionally good: crop that 
year, and the result was that people came in and bought these presses on the hire- 
* urchase system, took them away, used them for ope season and returned the machines, 
ut of the 26 plants that came beck, 1 were oil presses from Tindivanam. 
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Q. Is it possible to safeguard oneself from that kind of thing?— A. We try to do it 
• by l i m iti ng the si*e of plant that will be sold on the hire purchase system. We don't 
go below Eb. 1,000, and it must be a power-driven plant. . 

Q. Hava you any upward limit which you think should be placed on the value of 
th plant P— A. We have never run up to the maximum limit. I suppose if a plant 
were to cost 20 or 30 thousand rupees, we should think about it. It makes us very 
careful in our preliminary investigations but if the preliminary investigations were 
satisfactory, I don’t see any reason a'gainst tbe plant going on the hire-purchase system. 

Sir F . H. Stewart. — Q. What are your terms roughly?— A. We have three agree¬ 
ments ; the first applies only to irrigation plants as generally required. In that 
case one-third is paid down and one-third at the end of one year, and one-third at the 
end of the next year. Then we have another one, in which one-quarter is paid down 
and payments of a quarter six months apart. 

Q.. There is the trouble and expense of collecting?— A. That is so; we have to have 
a man continually going round to see these people. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Are there any ways in which, supposing Government wanted 
tli's to be taken up on a large scale by private firms. Government could be of any 
assistance?— A. Government have been of assistance to us in the matter. We have 
alwaj^s insisted, during the last five or six years, that all hire-purchase work must 
come through the Department, of Industries. We do that because we look upon the plant 
as ours until paid for. The Department has a man on the spot to investigate matters. 
We are powerless in that matter. We can send a man down to investigate the local 
standing of the man, but he is more or less at sea. 

Q. I presume you cannot get assistance from the Government in the matter of 
recoveries?— A. We have never tried. 

Q. Have you any experience of the lads who come from the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institution in Bombay, — the engineers? — A. No, but I mention in my 
written evidence the case of an application from a man who wished to be put through 
the works and required fifty per cent more pay than any workmen we had. He wat 
a Victoria Jubilee man from Bombay. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. MVilaviya. — Q. How old is your firm?— A. It has been 
established in Madras sinco 1867, not the present Company ; it was a private firm 
up to 1900. 

Q. And it was reconstructed?— A. It was then formed into a “ limited ” company - . 

Q. Is that your main business, the supplying of these engines and plants?— A. 
No. Our business is general engineering. 

Q. You suggest that this Board of Industries should consist of “ mechanical, 
electrical and chemical engineers, and business men, all with a thorough and practical 
Indian experience and knowledge of conditions as they exist here.” Do you contemplate 
that they should be paid for their services? I suppose you do.— A. Yes. 

Q. Paid in what way, a salary, or for attendance at meetings of the Board?— A. 
Beally I have not thought very much on that side of the question. My idea is that 
whether you have to pay, or whether you have not, you should make a point of getting 
the very best men available. 

Q. And' it would help you to get the men if you made it worth their while to attend P— 
A . I think so. 

Q. So you recommend that they should be paid for each meeting they attend?— A. 

Yes. 

Q. Is there not a danger that these mechanical and electrical engineers may favour 
the particular firms with which they may be connected P— A. If they are connected 
with the firms that is quite possible. 

Q. How would you guard against it ; would you take men from Government service 
only? Then you may not get the best men available?— A. That is a difficulty. 

Q. Human nature is human nature ; there have been cases in which engineers 
connected with Government have favoured particular firms. It has to be guarded against 
Have you any suggestion to make?— A. The only suggestion that I could make would 
be that if a man had ad^- financial interest in the matter he simply dropped out for the 
time being. 

Q. Or you will have* to accept men in Government serviceP — A. Yes, of course, if 
the business men are in Government service. The whole of my point is that the men 
should be the ve^y best. 

Q. Would you have any Indians on the Board?— A. If they are the best men that 
could b^got, certainly. 

Q. You say ** Th^ Board should have power to add to their number if found desirable, 
and generally be vested with the highest possible powers.” What kind of power do- 
you mean— disposing of funds or making recommendations for enterprises?— A. I 
suppose it would really boil down to ugQking recommendations, for the grant of funds. 
I don’t suppose Government would be prepared to go further than that. 
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selves they don’t want anything more to do with engineering after five o dock. 

(9 Suppose the lectures were delivered in the vernacular, and they were illustrated 
hr the cinematograph, and accompanied by explanations of particular points, don’t 
you think that wonld he more useful?— A. Yes, the point in a cinematograph is that 
it- has an appeal apart from work. . ' . 

Q. But your real need is to give a little general elementary instruction to the 
labourer that is the first need?— A. That is so. 

Q. And you want to add to it a little technical knowledge of the industry to which 
he may be attached ?— A. Yes. 

Q . You say that your local trade schools are open only to those who are already 
engaged in the industry. You ore in favour of opening the schools to any student who 
may want to receive the instruction given thereP— A. Yes. I don’t see why that proviso 
was made in the prospectus. 

Q. It is a very unfortunate proviso and has hampered the growth of schools in more 
than one place. As a matter of fact, I was going on to the next question. You say. 
Apart from the Anglo-Indian community, these conditions close the clashes to nearly 
nil but the best and older workmen, who neither need nor wish for practical training-, 
as few young Hindu boys in engineering works are able to understand English, 
and are consequently unable to take advantage of the course offered.” Bo you get 
many boys from the Anglo-Indian community to these schools ; are they attracted?— A. 

I believe there are seven out of twenty in the engineering classes. 


Q. What standard of education have they received?—^4. That varies a good deal. 

Q. So there again you have not got a minimum standard of education guaranteed?— 
A, Not so far as I am aware. The Director of Industries may have it. 

Q. Even-in the case of Anglo-Indian boys, you say “ an experiment is now being 
made in this direction, but it will take some years before definite results can be arrived 
at.” You insist upon the boys passing a certain standard of education, in order that 
they should turn out to be better workmen?— A. No, I would not like to say that. 

Q. You think they could get on without any education?— A. They could become 
good workmen without getting any education. They do at the present moment. 

Q. As a matter of fact you will find very few Anglo-Indian boys who have not 
received any education P— A . I believe that is so. 

Q. Are half the boys educated in school before coming to you, or less or more?— A- 
Iteally for the purpose of turning out a skilled workman, education has not got a great 
deal to do with it. A well-educated boy may be a frightfully bad workman, and a boy 
without education an excellent workman. 


Q. Have you had many cases of boj^s who have had education?— A. I have had 
three ; all three failed. 

Q. They did not stay on sufficiently ? — A. About three days was the limit. 

Q. So that you cannot say you have had a fair experience of such boys?— A. I 
have had sufficient to make me doubt if they would be useful as workmen. 

Q. I think you will find that other men engaged in business have told the Commis¬ 
sion that boys who have had a grounding in elementary education have turned out to 
be' better workmen than those who had not received such education?— A. Yes. 


Q. Don’t-you find a change among the Hindu young men educated in colleges, 
in the matter of their aversion from manual training? Are they now more inclined 
to go in for manual labour than ten years ago? — A. The last experiment I made was 
four years ago, and there had been no change up to then. 

Q. And you have not noticed any change since then?— A. No, it appears to me 
that the question of educated engineers entering works for the purpose of getting practical 
training is governed a gopd deal by the pay they can get. They consoler it derogatory 
to work, but if they got quite a lot of money for doing the work, they would do it. 

Q.. By “ a lot of money ” you mean a decent salary?— A. Yes, but these men from 
the engineering college require very high^wages, although they are no use- to us 
whatever for the first four or five years. 

Q. Have they been trained for the business for which you pay them? Are they 
civil or mechanical or electrical engineers?— A. Mechanical engineers. The hut one 
I had was a mechanical engineer from Madras. 
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Q. What do you find the particular individual lacking in—a practical knowledge 
of work?— A. In everything that was needed. You see we look at technical education, 
in rather a curious way. You spend four years in getting technical education, 
then you go into the works for four* years to lose it all again. A man with technical 
education is no use to a practical engineer unless he has had practical experience, and 
a college cannot give that. 

■ Q. Does not a college combine practical education with theoretical teaching?— A . 
A little. 

Q. Would not a man who had that grounding be better able to master his lessons 
quicker and better than a man who has not had that groundingP— A. Certainly. 

Q. Supposing, you bad tried your experiment a little longer, don’t you think the 
man would have proved more useful?— A. The trouble is the man would not stay longer, 
partly because of the salary paid, and because of the work. It is dirty work. 

Q. Is it not all a matter of salary in the end?— A. To a certain extent I think 
it is salary, but it is not all salary. A good deal is in the view they take that Govern¬ 
ment employ is better than private employ. The two things combine to produce that 
result. 

Q. You say here, “ In view of the customs of the country ” the degree of com¬ 
mercial honesty called for by all employers is very difficult to obtain.” Whnt customs 
of the country do you refer to? You are referring to these workmen, aren’t you?— A. 
I am referring to the artisan class. 

Q. What customs do you refer to?— A. My experience has beep that if a workman 
becomes a really excellent man and becomes second in command of his particular depart¬ 
ment, he uses his position to make money out of the men who are not so high up in the 
works. 

Q. You mean he receives illicit payments from them?— A. Yes. 

Q. From the men who are engaged in your works?— A. Yes. 

Q. What would be the salary of such a man you have in mind, who becomes second 
in position?— A. He would be practically the head workman and earn Us. 2-8-0 a day. . 

Q. It is only in the shape of butta that such payments are received from those who 

are working under him?— A. Yes, it is small payments got out of people who are 

coming into the works new. I have had a case quite recently, in which a pattern 
maker was charged Us. 40 before be could come into the place at all. 

Q. How does that practice affect your business. You say, ‘‘ In view of the customs 

of the country, the degree of commercial honesty called for by all employers is very 

difficult to obtain.” That affects only the dealings between the second foreman and the 
workmen. Does it affect your business in any other respect?— A. No, except that it 
makes labour difficult to get in such cases. 

Q. Aren’t you able to check this by a little more salary?— A. We have never tried 
that method'. The method we have tried is getting rid of the man. That is quite effective 
but temporary. 

Q. The second is to give a better salary. That has been tried and found effective 
' in the case of both Europeans and Indians, so you might think of that?— A. I will 
think of that. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. How many years have you been in this 
part of the country?— A. 11 years. 

Q. Is your firm importing these engines from Europe, or have you any works here P— 
A. We have works here, but have not up to now built oil engines commercially. 

Q. Where do you get your raw material from?— A. As much as we can from 
England. "What- we cannot get there we get locally. 

Q. Have you any coal difficulties here?— A. We use very little coal. 

Q. Do you think tjie Board of Industries and' the Director of Industries will be 
able to stimulate Indians to go into this industry?— A. I am afraid I am not competent 
to give an opinion on that point. 

Q. Do you think the Board you suggest of “ mechanical, electrical and chemical 
engineers ” would stimulate such an industry?— A. I could not say. 

Q. The object «of the Commission is to put Indians into industries, and we were 
to have your suggestions. Do you think that the training in an engineering college at 
present is insufficient?— A. Certainly, for mechanical engineers, but on the other hand 
$ dim *t think the college lays itself out for train!no* mechanical engineers. It is more 
a Civil Engineering College. 
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Q. Do you think if up-to-date technical colleges, on the principle of the Bombay 
Technical College, were started here, that the products of those colleges would be* 
employed here P —A „ There is not a great demand for them, - There is not a large number 
of engineering works, but I have no doubt the local engineering people would be able 
to take a number of such men if they could get them. 

Q. We have been to see one of the factories here, and the young boys,who attend 
the factories are taught in English, and they say that the supervisors being European, 
if these boys learnt English they would be able to take instruction -from them. Do 
you think that would be very beneficial to the boysP— A. I think so. I think there is 
a good deal of latent engineering ability among the artisan class which does not find 
an outlet simply because they have no education at all. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. In answer to one of the questions you said that you found 
that when a boy was educated he made a worse workman?— A. I don’t think I quite put 
it that way. ^ 

Q. I would like you to put it in your own way. You did not tl}ink that education 
was any advantage ; that if anything the uneducated boy made the better workman, 
while the educated did notP— A. I did not intend to convey that. The point I wished 
to make was that, so far as I can see, education to an artisan makes very little difference. 
I said that an educated man may make an extremely bad workman, and an illiterate 
an extremely good one. 7- 

Q. Would it not help a workman to have a certain amount of education, so as to 
be able to understand clearly the instructions given to himP— A. It would. That is one_ 
of our great difficulties here. Our foreman and assistants are Europeans, and they have 
difficulty in giving the men instructions in a way that they can understand. Certainly 
if they learnt English and learnt to read a sketch, they would be very much better from 
■our point of view. 

Q. It would not do to get your foremen to learn the vernacularP— A. We tried 
to do so and offered them more pay, but as a general rule they would not do so. 

Q. I found in a factory in Madras an attempt to teach small boys English and the 
names of every part of the machinery they were dealing with. Don’t you think that 
would be an advantage?— A. I do. 

Q. Here is a case where education has served some purpose?— A. That is specialised 
education, r.ot' general education. 

Q. If they are made to learn machine drawing that would be an advantage?— A. 
That is so ; but I find that the uneducated youth soon learns to read drawings suffi¬ 
ciently well for workshop purposes. All their drawings are very simple, and it does 
not take a boy long to grasp it. 

•* Q. What about intricate drawings of machinery ?— A . They never have the oppor¬ 
tunity of reading those ; they are never put up ter the young boys. I am speaking 
of our own work. 

Q. With regard to the mechanical engineer’s training in a college of technology 
or a technical scmool, you say that four or five years of this is of no use to you. But 
you would be glad to welcome a boy so trained if he were prepared to come and work 
like, an ordinary workman along with the others. Yo,u would object to pay him a salary 
according to his own valuation?— A. Most certainly. 

Q. But you would not mind letting him come on with his theoretical training to 
work as an ordinary workman. Don’t you think that you could make something of 
that mam in quicker time than you would the other?— A. His possibilities are much 
greater. 

Q. So there is some advantage in giving him theoretical knowledge?— A. I my¬ 
self was trained at home in one of the engineering colleges, and after that went into a 
works on 2*. 6d. a week. 

Q‘ That is exactly what I mean. In England people get trained first of all 
theoretically, and then they go into learning practical work by apprenticing themselves 
at practically nominal wages, to learn the work. Here they cannot do so because 
the country is poor. The boy has had theoretical education for three or four years and 
begins to want to earn wages to help his own family. Probably by that time he has 
three or four children, se* he canifot afford to work on very low workmen’s wages. That 
is the difficulty in this country. If, after thn theoretical work, he ootjld do practical 
work he would make a fairly good workman ?— A. There is not the slightest reason why 
'Tie cannot get to,the top of. the tree. ^ 

•* Q. Do you know any Indians who have reached the top of the tree up to now P— A* 
No. 

Q Why not? ,xou say he canP — A. I don’t know of any such man who has been 
able to face the workshop Gaining. My experience of course is limited to Madras. 

I don’t know anything of Bombay where these things may happen/ 



Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. You said that you had sold some 700 engines in this part 
Of the countiy. There are other engineering firms who are doings a similar class of 
business here. Do you know what arrangements are made so as to keep all thdse 
plants in good working order P— A. The Department of Industries have a scheme at work 
now by which the owner of the plant pays a small fee for a quarterly inspection, and 
in return for this small* fee the supervisor of the department in that particular district 
goes round once a quarter nominally and inspects the engines and sends the order to the 
Department of Industries for the spares that are needed, giving any hints to the. 
driver of the engine, and the Department of Industries forwards the order to whoever 
stocks the Bpares, and thejnan gets the spares. 

Q. It is important, I suppose, that you should have a very large stock of sparesP— 
A. Very important indeed. 

Q. Do you think that engineering firms who are out here, and engineering firms 
at home sending out machinery would object to the specification of the type of machinery 
by a Government “department, or putting it another way, do you think that they 
•will object to the tlirector of Industries, acting as consulting engineer to people of 
the country who want help?— A. No, I don’t think so. 

Sir F, H, Stewart .— Q. Is your firm worked with the Department of Industries 
in this way?— A. There is no official connection between us. We think the! depart¬ 
ment has b>® en doing good work, and we consider it necessary to back them. They have 
helped us to a certain extent. 

Q. Has the ^development down here led to the development of small workshops 
in places where machinery has begun to be used?— A. Yes, it has led to a large number 
of such works coming into existence. 

Q. And gradually from being in swaddling clothes this sort of business will be able 
to take care of itself, is that so P Or do you think it wants very careful nursing for a 
long time to come?— A. I am inclined to think it wants careful nursing. The Hindu 
who is wanting to put in plant wishes for the cheapest plant he can get. A good deal 
depends upon the salesman selling the plant he buys. So many things enter into it. 
I have known at man in Madras put in a petrol engine of 15 horse-power for irrigation 
purposes. That money is practically thrown away on account of the running costs. 
If such a man went to the Director of Industries and got his views on such a matter 
instead of going direct to the salesman of the engine he wanted he would probably be 
considerably better off. I think the Hindu wants a good deal of leading yet. I don’t 
think he is quite fit to stand on his own feet in some matters. 

Q. You say with reference' to Government competition, “ I am of the ^opinion 
that this should be avoided wherever possible. Government cannot Tiope to compete 
fairly with locally established industries owing to the absence of financial interest 
and responsibility of the men in charge. ** Do you think that the existence of the 
Public Works Department Workshop in Madras has in any way interfered with the 
development of engineering enterprises?— A. Yes, I don’t think there is any doubt 
about it. 

Q. Do you think the engineering trade in Madras is sufficiently developed to enable 
all the work to be done by the trade, and that those workshops are no longer necessary P— 
A. That is my opinion. 


Witness No. 236. 

Mh. G. L«. W. O’ Bit i an. Senior Inspector of Steam-Boilers and Prime-Movers , 

Madras. 

Wkittkn Evidence. 

So far as question 54 is concerned, the rules framed under the several Boiler Acte 
enforced in India are uniform and certificates granted by the Board of Examiners in 
the several provinces in InAia aTe recognised througout In dia. 

Regarding question 55, the provision of the Madras Boiler Act requiring certificated 
engineers to be m charge of Boilers or Prime Movers, has not as yet been enforced in 
regard to private mills and factories. The matter is however under consideration and I 
am of opinion that duly certificated engineers should be placed in chargre of Boilers or 
Prime Movers. * ^ - 

In the case of Government, Municipal and District Boards, only qualified 
*re placed in charge in accordance with the orders of Government. 

Note .—Witness did not give oral evidence. 
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Witness Nc, 287. 

The Madras Chamber.of Commerce. 

Written Evidence. 

Q. 1.—The Chamber is of opinion that capital for untried industries, or even new 
enterprises in established industries, is not readily obtainable from the general public 
though new capital for going concerns can to a certain extent be found without serious 
difficulty. 

Q. 6.-—The Chamber is of opinion that it is not possible to-generalise on the merits 
of the various methods suggested of granting Government aid' to existing or new indus¬ 
tries. Each case must be considered on its own merits and with reference to^its parti¬ 
cular needs.. 

Q. 6.—In cases where Government assistance is granted the’ Chamber is cf opinion 
that Government should stipulate for some power of control, but here again it is im¬ 
possible to generalise, and the particular form of control would be a question for con¬ 
sideration in each particular case. 

Q. 7.-—The Chamber approves of the principle of establishing Government pioneer 
factories in order to introduce new industries and to prove whether a new industry ,is 
commercially practicable. As mentioned in the reply to question 1, ^capital Sor new ( 
mterprises is not readily obtainable and unless Government are prepared to embatk on 
h#*- expense of establishing factories pi ogress in the industrial world ,in India will be 
low. 

Q. 8.—Here again it is impossible to generalise as to the manner and to what 
xtent Government should pioneer industries. The financial aspect of the matter is 
mportant, as there are industries which cannot be pioneeTed without very large capital 
xpenditure on the plant requisite for working economically on a commercial scale. As 
general principle fne State should not be put to loss when handing over pioneer factories 
o private compafiies or persons. If the business in question is a commercial success 
he State should be reimbursed for at least the total amount of the outlay incurred. To 
his geneTal rule, however, there must be exceptions in cases where the business has 
.chieved its success! only after repeated failures incurring heavy expenses. 

Q. 9 and 10.—The experience of the members of the Chamber is that present exist- 
ng*banking agencies are sufficient to meet requirements. 

Q. *11 and 12.—Co-operative assistance may most* appropriately deal with cottage 
,nd local industries. Benefit would be derived by the co-operative purchase and use of 
omparatively inexpensive plant whereby Indian produce fcould be placed on the 
aarket in a better condition. The use of machine decorticatora for selling groundnuts 
9 a case in point. 

Q. 13.—It is difficult to say what principles should be followed to prevent Govern- 
lent aid competing with private enterprise but the Chamber is of opinion that great 
are should be taken by Government to avoid competing with or discouraging private 
nterprise. Ultimately the success or failure of an industry will depend mainly on 
irivate enterprise and thisi should receive every encouragement. 

Q. 14.—Generally speaking the Chamber sees no reason why any limitation 
ohould be placed on Government aid to a new industry competing with an established 
foreign trade. , 


Q. 15.—The Chamber has had little experience of technical aid provided by Gov¬ 
ernment to industrial enterprise but understands that references made to the Forest 
Economist, Dehra Dun, have resulted in interesting and useful replies being received. 




Q. 84.—Tlie Chamber is in favour of trade representatives being appointed to 
-represent the whole of India in Great Britain, the Colonies and foreign countries, 
llore use, commercially, should be made of the Consular Service qnd commercial inte¬ 
rests should be-given a foremost place in filling appointments in Consular Agencies. 

Commercial reports from foreign markets could be forwarded to the Government of India 
for submission to the various Chambers of Commerce throughout the co un try. 

Q. 36.—The Chamber is of opinion that temporary commissions to foreign countries, 
such as the present deputation to Russia and France, for special enquiries should be 
encouragg^ and would prove of commercial benefit. 

Q. 36.—The Chamb er does not think any advantage would be gained by the pro¬ 
vinces in India having tfade representatives in other provinces. 

Q. 38.—The Chamber is of opinion that Government should make a point of pur¬ 
chasing in India as large a proportion of its requirements as possible. The present 
system of placing all orders through the India Office in London is regarded as a serious 
grievance. 

Q- 39.—The different members of the Chamber have found no difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing banking facilities through existing agencies for the marketing of indigenous pro¬ 
ducts in which they are interested. 

Q • 40-—It is impossible to give a general opinion as to the conditions which should 
control the supply by Government of raw materials on favourable terms. In the case of 
materials constituting Government monopolies such material, if necessary for an industry, 
should be supplied on favourable terms, and if possible direct to the users or manufac¬ 
turers and not through contractors. A case in point is the supply of tanning bark, which 
has been quadrupled in value due to the manipulation of the market by contractors 
assisted by the strong demand from the tanneries. 

Q. 56.—The. Department of Industries exists in the Madras Presidency for the Official organlaaUoa 
development of industries, but its powers for good are seriously minimised by the 
constant change of personnel. 

Q. 67, 58, 59, 60 and 61.—The Chamber is of opinion that a Department of Indus¬ 
tries is advisable to assist in the future development of industries in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. The Director of Industries should be a Member of the Indian Civil Service of 
status not below that of a first-grade Collector v There should also be a permanent 
Deputy. Director in order to secure continuity of policy. The Director should associate > 
with himself from time to time two or three persons having special knowledge of the 
particular subjects under investigation. The Chamberl does not recommend the appoint¬ 
ment of a permanent Advisory Board, but would prefer the Director of Industries to 
obtain the assistance of business men with the necessary experience as mentioned above. ' 

The persons invited to constitute the Advisory Board in regard to any particu lar subject 
should be of standing in the commercial world in order to justify Government acting 
on the recommendations made by the Board. The Chamber is of opinion that non-officials 
acting on the Advisory Board should receive a fee commensurate with the services 
rendered. 

Q. 62.—A separate Department of Industrie's with power to form Advisory- Boards 
might be established in each province with the Government Department of Commerce 
and Industries at the head. 

Q. 82.—The Chamber is of opinion that the present system of collecting and distri- OommneUl 
buting statistics by the Director of Statistics is satisfactory. intolligenoe. 

Q. 83.—The Chamber is of opinion that- a commercial bureau under the DirectoT- 
General of Commercial Intelligence, embodying reports from Consular Agencies and 
trade representatives abroad would be useful. 


Q ■ 84.—The Chamber considers the present manner of conducting the Indian Trade 
Journal satisfactory. 

Q‘ 87.—The issue of special monographs on industrial subjects and publications of 
the Forest and Geological Departments is found to be of great use by those interested 
and. the Chamber thinks the issue of such, monographs might be extended. 
Notice of the issue of all monographs might be submitted by the Director-General of 
Commercial Intelligen<^£rom time to time to all Chambers of Commerce in India. 

Q. 89.—There are many articles of produce the trade in which would benefit con¬ 
siderably, were a system of Government certificates of purity established—bees’ wax, 
vegetable oils, indigo and numerous other articles might be mentioned. The Chamber 
is of opinion that such certificates should be voluntary. 

Q. 91, 92 etnd 93.—-The Chamber is of opinion that active steps should be taken by 
Goverpcnent to combat the tendency to adulterate Indian produce. Legislation appears 
to be desirable but the Chamber recognises that there are difficulties in the way. On 
the other band unle&s legislation is introduced and penalties imposed it is difficult to see 
hew the present practice can.be put a stopip/ Should legislation^ He' introduced inspectors 
“~ 1 ~ ““ ited by law should be of higher status than the inspectors under 

. .--Aofas, etc-/ and should be adequately remunerated. - Otherwise 

«a<T possih^corruption. , 


Certificate* of 
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Q. 91.—The Chamber is of opinion that the present state of the Indian Lav relat¬ 
ing to marks and description of proprietary and other; articles of trade based on 44 priority 
of user ’ ’ is satisfactory.. 

Q. 96.—The Chamber strongly recommends the introduction of a system of registra¬ 
tion or disclosure of partnerships. Legislation in this matter has been recommenaed by 
the Chamber for manyj years. 

Q. 109.—With reference to competition by jail, industries the Chamber is of opinion 
that Government should take steps to prohibit jails utilising power machinery to com¬ 
pete with private industries. The Chamber is also of opinion that all jail manufactures 
should be for State purposes only and that the establishment of plant and adoption of 
coirmercial methods such as advertising, distributing of price listB to the general public 
etc., are reprehensible. 

Q. 111.—The manufacture of vegetable oils appears to be an industry for which 
India seems peculiarly suited on account of its resources of raw materials and labour. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce teas represented by Hon’blb Mr. Gordon Fraser 
of Messrs. Best 8f Co. y Madras. 

Oral Evidence, 30th January 1917. 

Sir F . H . Stewart. — Q. I understand that this note of yours represents the collective 
opinion of the Chamber of Commerce with which, generally speaking, you agree?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. With reference to technical aid to industrial enterprises you say that references 
to the Forest Economist at Dehra Dun have resulted in interesting and useful replies 
being received and again in answer to question 40 you point out that Government 
might give more help in the matter of the supply of raw materials. Do you think 
that a case has been made out for the expansion of the Forest Department on the com¬ 
mercial side?— A. I think there is a splendid opening. The enquiries that I have sent 
.up to Mr. Pearson have resulted in very valuable information being given to me in 
return. 

Q. Mi*. Pearson, it would appear, gets numberless enquiries from all parts of India. 
Re is. practically by himself and he finds it difficult to answer all the enquiries and get 
along with his own work. Do you think it would be of great advantage if his department 
were enlarged?— A. Most certainly. 

Q. Would you advocate the extension of the provincial forest departments on tihe 
same lines?— A. I have not much experience of the Forest Department. My own 
enquiries have been in connection with tanning materials. I referred the matter to 
Mr. Pearson and got from him some very interesting information. I think there must 
be a big opening. 

Q. You do not know what the organisation of the Forest Department in this 
Presidency is?— A. I could not tell you. 

Q. We have been given to understand that there is veiy little movement in stocks 
and shares in Madras and that there is no stock exchanger— A. I think there is very 
little movement. 

Q. Do you think it would help Madras industries if one were created? Do you 
think there is room?— A. I do not think there is room at present. There are two 
brokers who do a fair amount of business. There is a constant small business in shares 
going on. The business is steadily increasing. 

Q. You do not think that the time is ripe for an organisation of this sort?— A. I 
have not seen the need for one. 

Q. What about this deputation to Russia and France that you have referred to in 
your answer to question 36. Is that an official deputation by the Secretary of State?— 
A. The Secretary of State had nothing to do with it. His Excellency Lord Pentland 
first started the idea and it was strongly backed up by the Madras Chamber of Commerce 
and the Madras European firms. 

Q. By the Madras Government?— A. Yes, the Madras Government backed up the 
proposal. We wrote strongly asking for a deputation and a case was put up to the 
Government of India and eventually two-thirds _ of the expenses was guaranteed by the 
Chamber and European firms. Then we received from the Government of India a 
circular saying that a deputation was going to Russia and asking whether^we as 
mercha nts would like to have any questions gone into bv the deputation. 

Q. What were the special terms of reference?— A. Mr. Chad-Wick was an experi¬ 
enced man in agricultural matters and Mr. Black was well up in finance and the object 
was to get any information they could regarding 'trade between Rusfcia and India. I 
could not say what the particular terms of reference were. It was a general deputation. 

Q. They are then going on to France?— A. Yes. ' 



^* r Q. Is there any existing trade between Russia and India; by what 

• T ° j ? j used to be in * b e old days, through the Black Sea, a trade in castor 

seeds and oil seeds. I do not know much about the tea trade. Bees’ wax is bought 
largely by Russia. . 

. * ^ tr . Stewart - Q. You make some remarks regarding the development of 

industries ana you point out that one of the difficulties is the change of personnel, and 
at the same time you suggest that the Director of Industries should be a member of the 
Indian Civil Service not below the rank of a first-grade Collector. What would be the 
length of service of such an officerP— A. It would Be about twenty years. 

Q- You want a senior officerP— A. Yes. We have had three different directors in 
twelve months. . 

Q- It has been suggested to us that if you have a senior officer like that there is 
likely to be constant change. Ife may be Director of Industries for a time but he would 
go away as an Inspector-General of Police or a Member of the Board of Revenue or 
something of that sort?— A. I do not think it would matter if we had a permanent 
Deputy Director to secure continuity of policy. In order to run the department you 
want a senior officer. He must be a civilian of the standing of a Collector. I think 
he ought to be able to manage the matter all right. 

Q. And what would your deputy be?— A. He would have to be a good man. It 
is rather difficult to say what class of man he should be. 

Q. Would he be a business man?— A. He ought to b§ a business man and he will 
have to be a permanent man. 

Q. These appointments, it is very difficult to fill. Have you any special suggestions 
in the way of building up a special service as has been done *in the case of the Customs 
Service?— A. I have not thought-about it. It. is a big question. 

Q. Supposing you could get a suitable type of men whether they are civilians or 
business men or men with some expert and technical knowledge, if you could get them 
fairly young and form them into a cadre of their own, do you think it would be a good 
idea?— A. It is an excellent idea. There will be interchange between the different 
provinces. It is useless to take men for two and three years. You want them for at 
least fifteen or twenty years. 

Q. Do you think that something of that sort will work?— A. Most certainly. 

Q. You refer to Government certificates of purity. At what stage would these come 
in, when the merchant buys the produce from the grower or would they come in before 
exportP— A. That is a difficult point. I should say that these certificates of purity 
would be for the export business to be obtained by the merchant from Government when 
shipping the goods to the foreign buyer. 

Q. AVould the terms also include a stipulation that the things should be free from 
claims?— A. Buyers might in time buy on stipulation that the produce must have been 
certified by an analyst or surveyor appointed by Government. 

Q. Would it be generally popular with shippers?— A. I think it would. It is very 
difficult to say. You have to put the scheme- into actual operation before you can give 
a definite answer. 

Q. Is it any use having those certificates voluntary?— A. I think you could have 
them so. I do not think you could very well enforce them at first. That would open 
out a ve ry big question. 

Q. What would be the machinery? Who would grant these certificates on behalf 
of the Government?— A. In the case of skins and hides. Government are now getting 
a great many of the hides and skins examined by the Government analyst for adulteri^ 
tion. Adulteration in skins and hides has recently increased enormously. And Govern¬ 
ment has now definitely determined to accept no hides with any trace of adulteration 
and those hides and skins on which the Government analyst reports unfavourably are 
thrown back on the merchant’s hands. * 

Q. That is not voluntary but compulsory P— A . In that case, yes. The evil has 
increased very much. 

Q. Could the certificates be granted by the Chamber of Commerce?— A. We would 
have to get a chemist and also a laboratory. We have not got those. 

Q. Do you think ^t would form a branch of the Department of Industries?— A. 
Possibly yes. ♦ , 

Q. It will mean a considerable staff and it wQuld be really confined to shipments 
in the principal ports in the different parts of the country. You could not have the 
staff all over the country P— A. No. 

Q. Do you^think. it is workable?— A. The whole question of the adulteration of 
produce is a point which must receive early consideration. At present the Government 
analyst^ could do a certain amount and if chemical laboratories and institutions of that 
kind were established in the country, they also could do a certain amount of testing. 
The Government analyst has not at present the time and the staff to take up the whole 
trade, as he is situated at presept. 

Q. With reference to question 96 you say that your Chamber strongly recommends 
the introduction of a system of registration and disclosure of partnerships. That is an - 
universal opinion and almost equally universal seems to be the opinion that it is hardly 
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practicable. Have you thought out any way by which tj^At could be done?—4. I do see 
why it cannot be done. If you legislate that partnerships must be registered then they, 
will be registered. 

Q. Have you put your views before Government?— A. The question has been before 
the Government for many years and every time it has been turned down as impracticable. 

Q. You mean turned down by Government ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Hid you put up a definite proposal before Government for legislation?— A. I do 
not think we did. 

Q. I wish you would look up the papers in the Chamber and see whether you have 
put up any definite proposals before Government?— A. Yes.* 

Q. With regard to the competition of jail industries, is the objection one of princi¬ 
ple or does it affect business firms seriously? Hoes it lower prices?— A. I have not had 
personal experience. But according to the account that is given it does. If you study 
the price lists issued by the jails you would see that the prices are cheaper. They have 
cheap labour. It is also a matter of principle. 

Q. With reference to banking legislation has your Chamber ever been into that 
subject at all as to whether special hanking legislation is necessary to prevent the growth 
of banks which abuse the name of bank?— A. We put up a letter to Government support¬ 
ing special banking legislation to that effect but I could not tell you what the terms 
were offhand. 

Q. "Would you mind sending a copy of your letter to the Secretary?— A. Certainly, 

I will send a copy. * 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. It has been said that one of the great difficulties in indus¬ 
trial development in Madias is due to the high price of fuel?— A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us if anything has been done to discover new sources of coal?— 
A. Several firms have sunk considerable sums of money in prospecting for coal. My 
firm is one amongst others. The freight on coal is very high. It comes to about Rs. 10 
per ton to rail coal down to Madras from Bengal. Except for this mining and prospect¬ 
ing I d<* not know of any other attempt to find fuel. 

Q. In connection with this question of prospecting for coal, do you think that the 
Madras Presidency has been greatly helped by the Geological Department?— A. I do not 
think it has. I think Government" is a long way behind hand in prospecting for fuel, or 
any minerals in Southern India. 

Q. If I remember rightly there was an attempt some yeans ago to make deep borings P 
Ho you know anything about it?— A. We sunk deep borings ourselves. We were 
prospecting near Arkonam, and went down to 1,000 feet. Considerable sums- of money 
were lost and we gave up the venture. * . 

Q. Was it done with the advice of the Geological Hepartment?— A .• Perfectly 
independently as far as I remember. It was about fifteen or eighteen years ago. 

Q. Had you any consultation with them at all?— A. The whole thing was done 
between Messrs. Bird & Co. and ourselves. We depended on them for technical advice. 
We also prospected again in the Godavari valley with no result. 

Q. Was it done in each case without any help from the Geological Hepartment? 
Was it difficult to get the Geological Survey to come down here? "Was any application 

made?_ A. I do not remember. My impression is that no assistance of any sort was 

rendered by Government. . , 

Q. Do you think that the mineral deposits in the south of India have been adequately 
dealt with by the Geological Survey?— A. I do not think they have. I think that one 
of the very first things that should be done from an industrial point of view in Southern 
India is a complete survey of the whole country. The question of the fuel supply is one 
on which the whole development of industry depends. While prospecting ventures in 
that direction have not been successful it has not been proved that the supplies of fuel 
do not exist. A careful survey should be made by Government. 

Q. Ho you think that the staff of the Geological Survey should be considerably 
strengthened so as to enable it to deal more thoroughly with the Southern India 
problems than has hitherto been the case?— A. I think it is essential that it should. 
And failing that the attention of Government ought to be turned to power schemes. 

Q. In the south of India we are more dependent on liquid fuel for the purposes 
of generating power than in other parts of India nearer the coal fields. Are there any 
regulations by the Government of India which appear to you to interfere with this 
development in any way?—Wot to my knowledge. . 

Q. In regard to the leather industry as one-of the most important industries in this 
part of India, do you think that the action taken by the Government has been adequate 
to deal with the" development of this industry?— A. I have not had much nersonal 
experience of the affair until recently. Ho you mean in regard to the leather school. 

Q. In regard to the development 6f the industry generally? One form of it is the 
creation of a leather school?—There is also the question of chrome tanning. I have 
not had much experience of that. 

• supplementary note printed after oral evldenoe. 



Q. The Madras tanning trade is a very big one and at the same time in other parts 
■of India there is a very large export of raw material in the shape of hides and shins. 
Do you know whether there is a very large importation of hides from other parts of 
India to Madras?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that the industry is capable of any very extensive development 
down hereP— A. I do. 


Q. Putting Madras against the Calcutta districts do you think that this is a more 
favourable area in which to develop the leather industry than CalcuttaP— A. I cannot 
.say that. 

Q. I mean with reference to the supply of tanning materials and the supply of 
trained labour?— A. In this respect we have trained labour but I have never understood 
why raw hides should come to Madras from Cawnpore, Calcutta and other places, instead 
■of being tanned there. 

Q. It is due to the fact that there is here suitable labour which cannot be got in 
those places. I want to know if this is a factor of sufficient importance?— A. I am 
nfraid I cannot say. 

Sir F. H . Stewart. — Q. Cannot you make a comparison P Is there room here for 
-development?— A. There is ample room for development here, and it is a fact that 
we do get here a large supply of our hides from Calcutta and from the northern 
■districts and even from Burma. 

Mr. A. Chatter ton. — Q. It is understood that the Government of Madras have 
recently made some arrangements for experimental work in connection with the develop¬ 
ment of the trade in oil extracted from locally grown oil-seeds. Can you tell us what 
the arrangements are?— A. Government are, I understand, getting out a large modern 
up-to-date plant for pressing oil. I think it is no use starting an oil industry unless you 
rare going to make full use of the bye-products. 

Q. What do you mean by the bye-productsP— A. I am not an expert and cannot 
give you detailed particulars. I think there is a good number. 

Q. What is the Government going to do?— A. I have been in communication with 
Oovernment on the subject. One of their difficulties was that when they had invested 
the capital in buying the plant they would still be called upon for a large capital for 
working the oil mill. I had a talk about this. I undertook to keep the mill going for 
three years providing the raw material myself paying a fair charge for cost of crushing 
and taking up the products, my intention being to work the crushing mill on ground-nut 
kernels. Jpkave mentioned the matter in Council and I said that m return I expected 
n three years’ option of purchase of the machinery. By this arrangement Government 
eould carry out the experiment for three years free of cost except for the initial expendi¬ 
ture, and I in return took the risk of the business, with a three years* option of purchase 
■of the plant at. cost price less a certain fixed amount for depreciation. 

Q. Is that agreement still binding on Government?— A. I presume so, it was never 
put down as a formal agreement. I hear however that the Government are thinking of 
.sending the plant to Bangalore. 

Q. When was it ordered?— A. It was ordered before the war. The whole scheme 
is held up until the completion of delivery of the plant. 

Q. What is your object in taking over the products of this plant?— A. My own 
opinion is that there is a very big opening for the development of the crushing of oil¬ 
seeds in India and I was quite ready to take the risk of supplying the oil seeds, taking 
over the oil and the cake. 


Q. The idea was to experiment?— A. It was a very good opportunity for me to 
-experiment without putting m any big outlay in capital. Government on the other hand 
by passing on the risk of working to me would be limiting their risk to the purchase of 
the plant. 

Q. 'Is there any cooperage in Madras?— A. Yes, but very inferior. That has been 
shown by our shipments of oil during the last ten or twelve months. We have shipped 
a considerable quantity of oil with a view to develop the industry both in castor oil and 
ground-nut oil. We hav^lost anything between 10 to 30 per cent due to bad cooperage. 

Q. What casks do you use?— A. Cochin casks and local casks. 

Q. Manufactured locally?— A. Imported ones. Some were good and others were 

had. 

Q. Is there^any cooperage on the west coast?— A. Yes. We have gone to one of 
the west coast firms and they are sending us new casks and they are sending men to 
train oilr men. The result is an improvement. They arrived only three weeks ago. 
They are teaching our men. It is all done by the hand. 


Q. Are they using the local timbers?—-4. The timber comes from the west coast. 
It is not local timber. * * 

Q, They are sending the timber to Madras from the west coast?— A. I think the 
quality of the wood is very superior, if I am not mistaken. 
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Q. Something seems possible on a tolerably big scale with the enormous exports 
of various kinds of oil seeds. Have you gone into the question of the market for cake? 
Has the demand for it for manure developed lately in the south of India and the rest 
of India generally*— A. I think there is always sure to be a very big market for coke. 

Q. Is that supplied from the south of India ? — A. A large quantity of oil cake is 
shipped from Southern India. Germany used to be a large buyer of ground-nut cake. 
If we could get the cake free of adulteration there would be no difficulty m finding 
buyers. The objection to buying Madras cake is its liability to adulteration. 

Q. In connection with your answer to^ question 40 you say that tanning bark has been 
quadrupled in value due to the manipulation of the market by the contractors. Does 
practically all the supply of tanning material come from the forest Department?— A. I 
think it-is a monopoly. 

Q. Are there any supplies in private hands?— A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Not on any extensive scale P— A. No. 

Q. Is there any agreement among the contractors?— A. I think it is due to that. 
Perhaps manipulation is not the right word. The contractors naturally take advantage 
of the strong demand and the shortage of supply to raise prices. It is also partly due 
to wagon difficulties. 

Q. In answer to questions 9 and 10 you say that the banking facilities are sufficient 
to meet requirements. It has been stated that there is a great deal of trouble in trans¬ 
porting money from one part of the Presidency to another? Is this not due to insuffici¬ 
ency of banking facilities?— A. There is room for improvement in that respect certainly. 

I was looking at it from the broader point of view of getting financial facilities from the 
banks. So far as the moving of money up-country is concerned I think there is room 
for improvement. 

Q. There is also great need for getting money for commercial enterprises instead' of 
having the money locked up by individuals?— A. I agree. My own experience is in 
connection with the Madras Indian merchants. There is a very strong tendency to 
lock up their money in land and never to have any liquid assets. Immediately they 
have money, it is spent on a house or put into land. They do not keep it as a liquid asset 
nor is it as a rule invested in industries. I have experience of a number of dubashes. 
Only one I know ever showed any tendency to put money in industrial work. 

Q. Why is it that the wealthier middle class people of India are j$Juctant to put 
their money in industrial enterprises which have been proved successes? -^here is very 
little buying and selling of shares in Madras. Do you think that .-the formation of 
industrial trust companies under fairly competent management would« jfaduce people 
to come forward and invest their money?— A. I am only answering fqr’Madras. I do 
not know of any other Presidency. 

Q. Do you think that industrial trust companies would induce people to put their 
money into industrial ventures ?— A. I do not think so. I think it is due to the conser¬ 
vative instincts of the people. I think it will go away in time. I really could not say 
that an industrial trust would bring money from the people. If I wanted money for 
an industry I am perfectly sure that if I spoke to some of the Indians and told them 
that I was floating the concern they would readily put their money into it. At present 
a great deal of the trouble is due to the fact that they really do not go into the question. 

Q. What I want to find out is the method by which people could be induced to look 
upon industrial concerns as a means of investment?— A. They do not at the present time. 
Whether the industrial trust would do it I would not like to say. 

Q. In answer to question 25 you say that further Government surveys are necessary. 
What type of survey do you want P— A . Government might publish a number of mono¬ 
graphs on various subjects. I might refer to the tannery which we bought the other 
day. We immediately looked up any Government pamphlets on tanning that we could 
find with a view to studying any questions relating to the industry. 

Q. There are a number of surveys which have been made. Do you think it would 
be a good thing if they were brought up to date?— A. I think it would be an excellent 
thing to do. I am only speaking generally here. The surveys that we have had are 
very useful and I think that the system ought to be extended. 

Q. Speaking about the Advisory Board for the Director of Industries you say that 
non-officials acting on the Advisory Board should receive a fee commensurate with ‘ the 
services rendered and again jou say that the Director should associate with himself 
two or three men having special knowledge of the subject under investigation. Do yon 
mean that non-officials should receive fees?— A. Yes. I do because «I am not myself 
in favour of honorary work of this kind. Ifyou pay fee® and put the ma^er on a 
business basis you will get more work done. You may give a fee to the expert whom 
you engage and he is bound to give you good value. * 

Q. How are you going to estimate the value of the services rendered?— A. I am 
not prepared to sav how much should be paid and in what form. An expert or adviser 
should be paid a fair sum for the work he does. If I am invited to take part in an 
arbitration or survey I am paid a fee for my services. 



Q. Don’t you think it would be better if a certain number pf men were appointed 
by Government to be advisors to the Directors of Industries from time to time and 
they got a definite fee from Government?— A. That ought to work satisfactorily. Yon 
would allow that Advisory Board to call in expert knowledge ap^l pay for it. ** 

Q. How many people would you have on it?— A. I should not have many. Perhaps, 
three, four or five would do and the President would be the Director of Industries. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. In answer -to questions 17 and 18 you say that if the 
Government expert is paid by the State during the period of work for a private firm. 
Government should be at liberty to publish the results of his researches. At what stage 
should the results be made.known to the public?—.4. That is rather difficult to say. 

Q. Supposing that a Government 'expert makes researches on a certain subject, 
don’t you think his results should be the property of the people?— A. There is a lot to 
be said on both sides. What I said was that if the expert were paid by Government, 
then Government should be at liberty to publish the results of the researches. If it is 
paid for by a private firm, then the firm will have a prior claim to the results obtained. 

Q. In the latter case how long should the private firm have the benefit of the 
researches?— A. I could not say. You will have to treat each case on its own merits. 

1 think the firm has a right to the knowledge for a certain period. 

Q. And after that it should be published?— A. Yes. 

Q. I ask you that because I happened to come across an article in an American 
magazine referring to a bureau of research where the rule seems to be that if a member 
of the staff is called upon to cairy out research work for a private firm, the result of 
the research is made the private property of the firm employing the expert for a 
limited period and then it is published to the world and anybody may get the benefit of 
the expert’s researches?— A. I agree with that. 

Q. If the private firm pays for the results, then it is only fair that it should enjoy 
the benefits for a certain period?— A. I quite agree with you. ” 

Q. You say that the Chamber does not think that any advantage would be gained 
by the provinces in India having trade representatives in other provinces. In this 
country the distances are so great. How would you meet that difficulty? The work that 
you may be doing in Madras may not be known at all in Calcutta. It should be to the 
interest of both-to know what each is doing?— A. As regards that I agree. There should 
be interchange *of ideas. I look upon the matter from the merchants’ point of view. 
We have our. own Representatives in Calcutta and Bombay. 

Q. Youfijean for firms having agencies?— A. Yes. As regards the question of indus¬ 
tries, I think'that the Directors of Industries of the different provinces should certainly 
work together. We have the Department of Commerce and Industry and that depart¬ 
ment might have supervision over the Provincial Departments of Commerce and Indus¬ 
try. I should think that this would be enough. 

Q. In a vast country like India, people in one part are very ignorant of what is 
going on in another part. We heard a Government expert scientist in Calcutta who said 
that he had never heard of the Board of Scientific Advice. Don’t you think that an 
exchange of views might be very beneficial ?—.4. I think it would meet the case if the 
interchange took place through the Departments of Industries. 

Q. You refer to the importance of fuel in the development of industries. Do you 
think Government ought to help in prospecting for fuel, with a view to promote indus¬ 
tries? You also speak of power schemes. What do you suggest should be the attitude of 
Government towards such schemes?— A. In my opinion it should be the same exactly 
as in the case of prospecting for coal. If the prospecting for coal is not successful, 
attention should be diverted to power schemes. 

_ Q. If a private firm were trying to generate power what should the attitude of 
Government be?— A. Government should help in every possible way. Personally I 
think that these power scheme® should be run by Government. 

Q. Why should they not be in the hands of private firms?— A. I would welcome 
private enterprise. At the same time I would welcome the venture more if it were under 
Government. 

Q. Would the Chamber welcome the idea of Government helping anybody who 
wanted to develop these power schemes?— A. I am sure they would. But I do not see 
where the private individual is to come forward from. The initial expenditure is so 
great and a loti of money must be invested before success can be achieved. 

Q. We have Successfully developed schemes on the Bombay side, and more money 
is about Ao be spent. With reference to capital for industrial enterprises, don’t you 
think that everything depends upon the .confidence which the public has in the persons 
who start the t hing . And don’t you think that that is the best tiling to attract capital P— 
A. Certainly. We have not hac| the same experience down here as in Bombay and 
Calcutta. I am interested in many industries but mostly with my own firm’s money. 

Q. By putting your own money you will be able to attract outside capital?— A. It 
would, to a large extent. We would have to go to the public for money eventually. 



Hon’ble Sir Ftueulbhoy Ctcrrimbhoy. — Q. The experience cf the members of your* 
Chamber seems to be that the existing banking facilities are sufficient to meet iJl 
requirements. At. present the difficulties with the Presidency banks are that they 
can only advance monej on stocks. They cannot advance on the machinery or the 
building. How can that difficulty be removed. l)o you think that the Presidency Act 
should be amended?— A. I do not care to express an opinion offhand. 

Q. Suppose there is a factory costing 10 la^hs end I have got the capital of 10 
laklis. I want some money for carrying on the business. I cannot get the money because' 
the Presidency banks are not allowed to undertake work of that kind by the Act as it 
stands at present. Unless there is some institution like the industrial bank or the* 
industrial corporation I cannot get the advance. The condition of the Presidency is 
such that many people have not got the capital?— A. Do you mean that the capital of 
the proposed bank Bhould be Government money. 

Q. The Government may guarantee the interest ?— A . In that case will you get 
shareholders to put in their money. 

Q. That is a question to which I want an answer from you?— A. For myself T 
would not put my money in it. 

Q. Even if the Government guaranteed interest?— A. You might put the money 
into bricks and mortar, and if the industries fail how is the bank going to get back its- 
money. 

Q. These banks would only advance money after taking expert advice and on the- 
advice of the Director of Industries?— A. They are not infallible. 

Q. In what way do you think that the industries can be developed? How are 
Indians going to take a larger share in the industrial development of the country?— 
A. I really cannot tell you. I take it that private capital must come forward. If you 
are going to float an industrial concern surely you ought to get your private capital 
from shareholders or subscribers for the actual bricks and mortar and the machinery. 

Q. Do you think that Government should advance the money and recover it. in 
instalments?— A. I am in favour of Government assistance in this respect but it is im¬ 
possible to generalize. 

Q. There are banks in Japan and in Germany which advance money to the different: 
corporations on stocks. I am talking of the industrial banks?— A. If you have am 
industrial bank you may find that the shareholders object to tying up their money in 
bricks and machinery. It is not a liquid security. 

Q . Do you mean to say that they would not put up the money even ‘if Government 
guarantees the interest P— A. I would not go so far as that. It is a new idea and may 
be worth looking into. It is very difficult to express an opinion offhand. 

Q. With reference to the Advisory Board you seem to think that the Board is not 
needed at all. You want that the Director of Industries should be a member of the- 
Indian Oivil Service of the status of a first-grade Collector and that he should associate 
with himself two or three men from time to time, who have special knowledge of the- 
subject under investigation P— A . I think that would work satisfactorily. 

Q. Suppose the different chambers have their elected and nominated members and 
they discuss industrial problems conjointly with the Director of Industries, don’t you 
think that this would be a feasible arrangement?— A. That is the way it is done im 
Bombay I understand. I think it iB a good scheme. 

Q. We have not got a Director of Industries in Bombay but) we have committees- 
which meet every week and discuss the problems that arise from time to time. The 
members work without remuneration?— A. Remuneration is not an absolute necessity. 
It Bimply makes the matter more of a business proposition. It is not a question of rupees. 
It is more the feeling that you have a hold and that you are entitled to get the best out of 
the man you pay. 

Q. Then about the Director of Industries you say that he should be a man of the 
Indian Civil Service. Why do you want a member of the Civil Service? Do you think 
he has got the capacity of a businessman ?— A . An officer oT the status of a first-grade 
Collector iB a man of ability and I doubt if you will get the right type of man elsewhere. 
I do not think a businessman would quite meet the case. \ lot of the work would be 
official. H© would have to be very closely in touch with Government. He would be a 
sort of presiding officer. He would not go into all the details. 

Q. Don’t von think that such an officer would hot remain long in the department 
and that ip a short time he would leave the post on promotion?— A. The Chief DiirOctor 
would of course receive promotion and leave the department. .*■' • ' * •** 

Q, Don’t you think that we should orgarflse the department like the Farqit 4 mnS 
Customs Service, having a staff of businessmen to go into £he business side qf any 
proposition?—-4. I think so. But my idea is that Director Of Industries uRptw p®' 
more like the President who would keep the workers together rather then do the details* 
of the wc&k himself. : \v v " V. ' • -V V:«. f 



Q> You say that the Chamber is of opinion that active steps should be taken by 
'Government to combat the tendency to adulterate Indian produce. Can you give us 
any instanceP "What is the harm done and what is the chief Commodity adulterated?— 
A. Practically all our produce is adulterated. I may refer to bees wax.which is sometimes 
adulterated to the extent of 80 per cent pf paraffin wax. Indigo is also adulterated. 

Q. You think that Government should undertake legislation?— A. I am not 1 re- 
pared at the moment to express a definite opinion as legislation would lead to difficulties 
which it is impossible to foresee. It is a difficult matter to deal with, but something- 
ought to be done. I think that the matter should be referred to the business communi¬ 
ties and their opinions ii\vited. 

Q. Do you think that the best way would be to advise these dealers that their things 
would fetch better prices but for the adulteration?— A. It may do good but the best way 
would be to throw the goods on their own hands. Then they would realise the folly of 
adulteration. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. You say that the experience of the members 
of the Chamber is that the x ,resen t banking agencies are sufficient to meet all require¬ 
ments. Do you think that the existing banks are sufficient for the purposes of the trade 
generally?— A. My remark was more in connection with the facilities granted by banks 
to commercial and industrial firms to carry on business. As for banking facilities up 
country I do not think that the facilities available are equal to the demand. My opinion 
is that the position is steadily impioving and it is only a matter of time. 

Q. Sir Bernard Hunter told us that there should be more banks established in this 
Presidency. Can you suggest any means as to how this can be done?— A. I am afraid 
1 have not enough experience as a banker. 

Q. You have not said anything about educational facilities of a technical and 
scientific kind being provided to develop the industries. Do you think that the want of 
scientific and technical education is hampering the growth of industries?— A. I think 
that the first thing that you want is elementary education for the coolie 

Q. At present the education given is merely literary. I)o you think that if manual 
training and elementary science were added to the course it would be a good thing?— 
A. What does strike me is that education must begin with the coolie. At. present he 
works with very little interest and intelligence. 

Q. How would you provide for it? Would you make it compulsory?— A. That is a 
big question. 

Q. At any rate you are in favour of education being provided?— A. I am very 
strongly in favour of it. 

Q. In regard to banking facilities do you think that if there is a College of Com¬ 
merce which -would impart training in banking methods, commercial geography, inter¬ 
national law and so forth, you would be able to train the men necessary for the business 
side of industries?— A. I doubt it. We in our own office have most excellent clerks, 
trained entirely in our office. 

Q. They may be efficient as clerks, but for the development of the business side of 
industries you want a higher type of men such as office managers and assistants?— A. 
They would come under the class whom we call dubashes. I have some very good 
Indians who have been with us for twenty years and over. 

Q. Do you think that if they had received business education they would have 
been more useful?— A. It is difficult to say. If you train a man in book-keeping and 
things of that kind he would certainly be more useful. _ But the question is whether he 
would entertain exalted ideas about himself and feel disinclined to start at the bottom. 
It is no use if he wants to occupy a position of responsibility all at once. He must work 
with others and show that he has got the experience and the training necessary to hold 
a high position. If he goes into a business he must be prepared to start at the bottom of 
the ladder. 

Q. In answer to Mr. Chatterton you said that industrial trusts are likely to attract 
capital. Do you think*<fchat Indian capital would be attracted?— A. I do not think I 
said so. It is a matter on which we shall have -to. learn by actual experience. I thinlf 
that the conservative feeling is so strong that nothing short of personal effort and 
initiative would bring forth money from the Indian capitalist. That is my experience. 

Q. But fropn your experience do you think that Indians are putting more and mere 
money into ‘business P— A. They do, yes. 

Q? How long has your Chamber been in existence? — A. For about 60 or 70.years. 

, Q. Have you g<pt only European merchants as members?— A. We have one Indian. 

Q. Bo you know the constitution of the South Indian Chamber of Commerce?— A. I 
have never read their articles.* 

Q. Do you know its members?— A. They are mostly Indian merchants. I know 
several of the memhers. 

Q. Are" they men doing^business in Madras?— A. Yes. 



Q. Do you think thafc^it is a commercial body, that is representative of In d ia n 
commerce P— A . I do not see why it is not. I have no reason for saying that it is not. ‘ 
1 have not teen very much of it. Some of the gentlemen I know are certainly rep re- - 
sentative of Indian commerce. 

Q. From your knowledge of the Chamber would you think it just for any one to say 
that it is a political body?— A. Certainly not. 

Q. From your experience can you tell us whether Indians and Europeans are will¬ 
ing to co-operate in business P— A. It is difficult to say. In my own business I have taken 
advantage of' the co-operation of Indians. They have the local knowledge which I can 
never possess however long I stay here. If 1 want to do any business I always consult 
my dunashes and work with them, and we decide together what we are to do. They are 
not copartners with me, although they share the success or the failure of the venture. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Do they get pay from the firm? — A. They are whole time 
employees. They are paid partly by salary and partly according to the success of the 
venture. " 

The Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Are there any firms in which Indian and 
European merchants are partners?— A. I do not know of any such firm. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Is it your opinion that the question of this adulteration of 
Indian produce is a very serious thing?— A. Most certainly. The produce gets a bad 
reputation unnecessarily. 

Q. And you express the opinion that a system of optional certificates would have 
good chances of success?—.4. That has been put forward as a suggestion. 

Q. You say that Government should, make a point of purchasing in India as large 
a proportion of its requirements as possible. Do you mean that the indenting officer 
should buy locally what is now got from Englund through the Stores Department of the 
India Dffice?— A. I think that should be done. 

Witness subsequently forwarded the following supplementary note. 

As requested by Sir Francis Stewart I enclose herewith copy of a letter addressed 
by the Madras Chamber of Commerce, dated 10th October 1913, to the Chief Secretary 
to Government, Ootacamund, in reply to copy of a letter forwarded to us by the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras regarding the desirability? of legislation in connection with the use of 
the 1 term “ Bank ** in thiB country. 

The copy referred to above is of a letter dated Simla, 22nd August 1913, No. 
6905-6918-11 (Companies) from the Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Commerce and Industry, to the Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Madras. 

Sir Francis Stewart also asked for information regarding any definite suggestion put 
forward by the Madras Chamber of Commerce in regard to the proposal to enforce 
registration of partnership. On looking up the old records, I find that nothing has 
been done since the year 1908. In 1907, in reply to a letter received from the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce enclosing copy of a draft bill relating to the Registration of 
Partnerships, the Madras Chamber of Commerce replied on the oth August 1907, express¬ 
ing general approval of the bill and the hope that it would be passed into law as soon 
as possible. 

I am sorry I have no record of any suggestions put forward by the Madras Chamber 
of Commerce to overcome the difficulties at present standing in the way of legislation. 

I hope, however, that Government can see their way again to consider the whole question, 
as some form of registration is highly desirable. Even if the registration were voluntary 
it would have a good effect provided the scheme were supported by the banks, and the 
banks insisted on certificates of registration being produced by the clients. Govern¬ 
ment could also assist by insisting on certificates of registration in their dealings with 
private firms. 

The question, however, needs careful consideration and I think the time is ripe 
.for the whole matter being reopened. 

Copy,of letter from Chamber of Commerce , Madras , to the Chief Secretary 
to Government , Madras , dated 10th October 1913. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 2846-C. /5, enclosing 
copy of a communication received from the Government of India with reference to the 
desirability of legislation in connection with the use of the terms “ Bank,** “ ba nke rs 
etc., in this country. • 

The papers have been placed before the members of this Chamber, who are unani¬ 
mous in their opinion that the terms " Bank ** and “ bankers ** shonld not be permitted, 
except by companies registered under the Indian Companies Act. The Chamoer would 
welcome any attempts made by Government to restrict the indiscriminate use of the 
above terms by individuals and .firms. 
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With reference to paragraph 3, the Chamber is of opinion that the restriction 
suggested, while sound in principle, might be difficult to carry out in practice. The 
question of the advisability of imposing restrictions is a difficulty one to decide as so 
much depends on the management, irrespective of any rules or restrictions that might be 
brought into force governing the working of a bank. The stability of a bank depends 
largely on the securities against which it advances'funds, but legislation to place 
restrictions on the loan of funds, however desirable, is a subject which, in the opinion 
of the Chamber, requires to be approached with caution. 


Witness No. 238. 

Mr. Gr. A. Chambers, The Chrome Leather Company , Pallavaram , Madras. 

Written Evidence. 

I have so far not made any attempt to raise capital from the public, but what I OspitaL 
have seen of the endeavours of others has convinced me that the majority of the natives 
of Southern India while showing enterprise in the starting of small industrial ventures 
are not disposed to invest in public companies promoting new enterprises. 

I have always intended to eventually make a public company of my personal 
venture known as the Chrome Leather Company, but I was determined not to ask for 
public support* until I had made the business a steady paying concern. 

Most pioneering ventures have to pay dearly for their experience and mine was 
no exception. I lost nearly a lakh of rupees before the corner was turned—since then 
the original loss has been recovered and the business is now profitable. 

We originally started with the object of chrome tanning only, but experience soon 
demonstrated that it was advisable to do bark tanning also; further as a consequence 
of some of our pioneering difficulties we were more ox* less compelled to also take up the 
manufacture of leather goods. 

During the last few years several public men and writers in the press have advocated 
that small chrome tanneries be stai*ted in various centres in Southern India. Such 
men can have no practical knowledge of the business and evidently cannot have made 
enquiries concerning chrome tanneries in other countries". Otherwise they would 
have learnt that a successful chrome tannery necessitates large capital, considerable 
machinery, trained labour and last but not least expert knowledge and the larger the 
scale on which it is worked the better the prospects of financial success. 

There is only a limited market for chrome tanned finished leathers in India and 
work on a large scale would necessarily have to be for export, but the export trade 
demands only the best quality lea there .and these too in larger shipments than could 
reasonably fee expected from any newly established ventures in India starting with 
untrained labour—if however, small concerns say with a minimum capital of two 
lakhs were to specialize in the production of chrome tanned black box sides, such 
concerns would I consider have good prospects of success provided that in addition to the 
expected export duty on raw hides made in the general tanning interests of the Empire, 
the Government of India gives a small bounty on the export of such finished leathers. 

Prospects of early success would I think be materially increased if it could be arranged 
that the product of such tanneries be sent to a central agency in London, where the 
finished leathers could be assorted and classified to meet the l-equirements of the trade. 

Such collection and standardization would doubtless considerably facilitate sales and 
improve selling prices for otherwise the output of these concerns would be too small in 
quantity and too irregular in quality, substance, etc., to realise full value from manu¬ 
facturers who naturally prefer guying large lines of regular quality and even substance. 

I might here mention that a large proportion of the raw hides shipped from India 
to Germany formerly reached England as chrome tanned black box calf or sides. 

I think that in the early years of the establishment of an industry Government Financial aid. 
might well render financial assistance to such sound industrial ventures~as could give 
security and show redfemable prospects of success and such loans I suggest might be 
given through Presidency Banks at a reasonable rate of interest, say a flat rate of 4 
per cent; but I consider that if an industrial venture shows a 10 per cent profit for two 
yeays in succession and future prospects are satisfactory the industry might be well 
considered established and further Government pecuniary aid should then be stopped 
as on such ar Record further capital should If necessary be obtainable from the public. 

X have had no experience of financial aid from Government, on the contrary I have 
unfortunately only, just recently suffered from its absence when help might reasonably 
have been expected. 

On the strength of assurances given me by the Director of Army Clothing T 
was induced to- extend my works,; make considerable additions to my machinery and 
pb’tfiap, eoHeet labour and find living accommodation for same, import materials, in- 
cresw aay purchases of hides—in abort I incurred an expenditure of four to five lakhs of 
"• ~ 4-o-a 



rupees consequently . about seven months a go 1 asked for an advanee of. two lakhs oi 
rupees troxn Government on account of supplies to be delivered. I offered separate 
security and* my request was passed on to the Financial Secretary supported by the 
Director of Army Clothing, but I have never received any advance and although apart 
from leather supplies we are now manufacturing leather goods for Government (mostly 
equipment) to the monthly average value of about Rs. 76,000, not a rupee is received 
until some time after the goods have been delivered. 

Lack of Government departmental assistance.- — As further instances of the lack 
of that assistance which might reasonably have been expected from Government 
departments J cite the following : — 

(1) Land revenue. —We required a few acres of absolutely barren waste land 
adjoining our tannery for the purpose of erecting- thereon bungalows for our employees— 
the correspondence on the subject has now extended over two years. It took about 
eighteen months to get a reply to our original application and we were then informed 
that the land had been allotted for grazing purposes. There is not and never will be 
sufficient shrub or grass on it to feed a goat or sheep. 

In such a case as this, I am most strongly of opinion that before the refusal of a 
request is given to an industrial venture the Government departments concerned should 
consult with the Director of Industries and if reasonably possible, departure from the 
ordinary red tape regulations should be made in favour of the industrial concern. 

With regard to land privately owned, but required for the establishment or ex¬ 
tension of an industrial enterprise 1 think it would be best if the matter could be 
arbitrated upon by a Member of the Board of Industries and the landowners’ representa¬ 
tive who would themselves appoint an Umpire and the arbitration award should be 
legally enforceable. 

1 instance a ease in point. The owner of some ordinary agricultural land adjacent 
to our tannery has demanded of us about ten times its real land value knowing that 
we desired to purchase, with a view to possible future extensions and for immediate 
use as a recreation ground for our employees; needless to say we have not purchased. 

(2) District Board .—Our tannery and works face a ‘public road joining up the 
southern trunk road with Tiruneerumalai—the distance from the main road to\ our 
works being slightly over a furlong. We requested the District Board to make the 
road suitable for carrying our traffic, but the request was declined and we had to make 
the road ourselves at our own expense. 

(3) Police. —When we originally commenced building operations at our’tffisent 

tannery and had not had sufficient time to erect walls or fences to protect th* large 
quantity of machinery, stores, etc., transferred from our former works at Tondiarpet, 
we asked for police protection and offered to pay the salaries of the police and find them '• 
living accommodation—our request was however refused. * 

Since then our works have been considerably enlarged and adjacent thereto we 
have erected about three hundred dwellings, for the accommodation of a portion 
of our employees among whom unfortunatelv at times quarrels arise—as a result of 
these we have recently renewed our former request for police assistance on similar 
terms—we hope hpwever to be more successful this time. 

(4) 4fe*an.-rSome of the disturbances above referred to were directly traceable 
to the fact of some employees drinking at a toddy shop which had been permitted to be 
erected nearby our village. We petitioned for the removal of the toddy shop and we 
were personally promised that it would be removed within a few days, but as a matter 
of fact the place was allowed to continue until the license expired, i.e., some months 
later. 

(5) Post. —The Pallavaram Post and Telegraph office is situated about three miles 

from our works and like most small Post offices it has only short working hours_in 

spite of the fact of our having been compelled through Postal difficulties to transfer 
to Madras a large portion of such of our business as entailed Postal work (added to 
which we are daily compelled to send our evening mails to Madras) yet the balance 
of our post still constitutes the major portion of the work of the Pallavaram Post office 
We made application about a year ago that a Post office be located adjacent to our 
works and we offered to provide the necessary accommodation, but right up to date we 
are without .it and are daily much inconvenienced. 

With regard to the various suggested means of assisting industries. I would 
approve of each of the methods named but the most suitable would of necessity 
have to be determined by the circumstances of the case. * J 

I would not approve of Government control of assisted business—proper security 
the audit of accounts and occasional inspection of works should I consider be sufficient. 

I hold strong views against Government pioneering factories—demonstrations and 
instruction should I think be restricted to Government technical schools. 

My‘ experiences with the Madras Government Chrome Leather Tannery and FlSotorv 
were unfavourable. Their efforts resulted in competition for trade, reductions in drices 
and'disputes regarding labour. ^ 
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Hadthe Madras Gove rnme nt responded to my request for assistance in 1901 I am of 
o p i n ion that the chrome tanning industry might have been established in this country 
some years earlier than was the case. 

I advocate Government assistance to private enterprise, but should the authorities 
have good reason to believe that an entirely new industry would be likely to be profitable 
in a given place then I would suggest that before taking any Government action, notices 
be-published that''failing any indication of movement in the industry being made by 
private enterprise within six months jfrom the date of notice then the Government itseff 
would take action; but I am most certainly of opinion that any such pioneers factory 
should be run entirely ’on commercial lines, every service rendered to it by any Govern¬ 
ment official or department should be chargeable to its working expenses—as unless it 
■can be arranged to run the business on such lines as an ordinary private individual 
would have to run it then its value as a commercial demonstration would be next to 
useless; furthermore any such factories should I think not be handed over to private 
individuals but be converted into public limited liability companies and shares offered 
to the general public as soon as possible after it has been proved to be a commercial 
success, but say, not later than after working for two years at? a profit. 

I would not show any consideration for established external trade. The establish¬ 
ment of industries in this country would surely bring general benefit to the people and 
increase their purchasing power and thus indirectly also benefit the import trade. 

As far as the Madras Leather Trades School is concerned I think, if properly run, 
it should be a valuable aid to the tanners of this Presidency. It should be equipped 
with a laboratory and have a thoroughly practical man at its head with an assistant 
■qualified to teach in the vernacular. Its teaching should certainly not be confined to a 
few students possessing educational qualifications and mostly from other parts of India. 

The present system of education in my opinion produces but very few men who will 
really work in the leather trade—the bulk of the would be students are men anticipating 
Government appointments or seeking fresh educational certificates—such men generally 
■consider manual labour as degrading. 

I consider the school should be an institution to which every tanner and tannery 
emplovee might have recource for technical instruction and advice. I would suggest 
that classes for employees be held on Saturdays and Sundays. Analyses should be made 
foil the trade at nominal fees. 

The school should I think as far as possible work in conjunction with the Forest 
Deptffcjsfcfient making analyses and carrying out experiments with the various tanning 
matOTi*ls, oil-seeds, etc., obtainable in India—there is an almost unlimited field for work 
in this direction. 

Tannins are abundant in India, but only a few are used and many are but very 


little known. 

Chiefly owing to the lack of organization in collecting, etc.., supplies have been in¬ 
sufficient to meet the strong demand during the past two years and bark prices have 
risen considerably. If special attention were given to the subject there would be an 
ample .supply at reasonable prices to meet all demands from Indian tanners and there 
would also be available considerable supplies for export preferably in the shape of 
extracts. 

The Forest Department and the leather trade should be kept informed of the 
information obtained at the school. I would suggest that the Forest Department might 
with advantage plant up areas with Divi-divi which is a valuable tanning material 
easily grown in this country and for which! there is a ready market for laTge' quantities. 

Divi divi is a difficult tanning material to use and the tanners of India and England 
have hitherto avoided it prior to the war; practically the whole of the export from this 
country went to Germany. We have however, now overcome the difficulties of its use 
at our tannery and are ourselves open to purchase at a profitable rate to the grower the 
whole of the Divi divi obtainable in this country. 

I am also of opinion that Cassia Aurieuluta could be obtained in much larger 
quantities if the Forest Department were to give the matter special attention. 

Chrome tanning materials should also be obtainable in this country. It is uell 
known that there axe jarge deposits of chrome ore in Mysore; I would suggest that 
experiments be made with a view to the possibility of treating same both for use of 
tanners in this country and for export. There would be-a large demand for export and 
we would not .then as nbw be dependent on America for supplies. 

I think the idea of commercial museums is good and every effort should be made to 
popularize their use. We have an exhibit in the Calcutta museum, but so far it has not 
resulted in many enquiries. The museum there, I think, is too small and too badly 
lighted and evidently it is not much visited by those to whom it should be of most 
benefit. • 

I consider it essential that such museums should have ample accommodations and 
good light for showing samples and be centrally situated. 1 would suggest that one be 
oataHliflhed in Bombay and the establishment of another in Colombo be suggested to the 
Oeylon Government. I am particularly in favour off the latter for the reason that so many 
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travellers from all parts of the world would be likely to visit the place and thus have 
easy facilities of obtaining* a fair knowledge as to what manufactured goods are obtain¬ 
able in India. Such museums well and actively managed should I consider be of 

g reater value to manufacturers than industrial exhibitions which generally speaking 
ave but a brief life. - 

I think it- would be sufficient if the Government Departments were to periodically^ 
publish a list of such articles as they are importing. 

I am most strongly of the opinion that Government requirements should as far as 
possible be purchased in this country even to the extent of .slightly favouring the 
Indian manufacturer at least for a year or two both as regards prices and finish—this 
latter is the greatest difficulty that manufacturers of this country have to overcome. 
This applies particularly to leather goods, but reasonable time for improvement in 
this respect should be allowed. 1 am also of the opinion that as far as is reasonably 
possible, Local Government, should conditions being equal give preference to the local 
manufacturers and with regard to the Government of India this feature should also 
receive consideration. Why for instance should the Army and Post office leather goods 
requirements be obtained 'from Northern India, if required articles of equally good 
quality can be bad at similar costs in the South? Why too should not we in Southern 
India have a claim on the share of the Burma requirements, at least until such time as 
the goods can be manufactured there. 

Jail manufactures should I consider be restricted to the needs of Government depart¬ 
ments and they should not be permitted to compete in the open market as against the 
efforts of private enterprise. 

At present we employ about 1,100 men at our works but the industry is yet in its 
infancy. We hope eventually to accommodate the bulk of our employees in the village 
we are building nearby the works—our aim is to make it a model village; but there is 
yet a lot to be done. We have a day school for the children of our employees, but w« 
have not yet made attendance compulsory, although we hope eventually to do so. We 
also have a night school for such of our employees as care to attend and in both oases 
we are sura the results are beneficial. Later on we trust Government will render us 
assistance in this respect. 

Since suitable trained labour is almost unobtainable we have of necessity to train 
a good deal of labour in our works, but in the majority of cases we have to pay salaries 
to the men while they are learning—their outturn is naturally small and they, spoil a 
certain amount of material, so that each trained man represents an outlay to us, but 
unfortunately we have no hold on such men and it happens frequently that these men 
are enticed away to distant places and we are helpless to prevent their going or* to 
recover any of our outlay from them. I would be glad if anything could be done to 
remedy this situation. 

I think that there should be a Director of Industries for each Province with an 
Advisory Board composed of representatives interested in industries. I would favour 
the appointment of an Indian Civilian as Director of Industries provided he be possessed 
of good business qualifications and hold the appointment as a permanency, say subject 
to confirmation after one year’s service. 

I am most strongly in favour of legislation against adulteration. 

Branding and flaying of hides .—Many lakhs of rupees are annually lost in Southern 
India in the value of tanned hide exports through the pernicious practice of excess¬ 
ive branding. The custom is almost non-existent in Northern India and steps should . 
I think be token to limit the evil here. In certain districts the value of hides is 
considerably depreciated through bad flaying and this might easily be prevented if 
action were taken by the authorities controlling slaughter-houses. 

To the best of my knowledge it is only possible to register a trade mark with the 
Chamber of Commerce and I believe the only legal value of this is the evidence as to 
date of registration. There should I think be one centre for toe proper registration of 
trade marks without whose registration no trade marks should be permitted. 

I think there should be legislation to prevent toe pirating of trade names. - At 
present it is possible for any small concern to pirate the name of a larger and more 

successful “™P® stro l in favour of the disclosure of partnership. At presentitis in 
many cases impossible to obtain definite information as to toe partnership interests m# 

man: ^he ^tonston™! ' our business in Northern India is considerably "handicapped fay 
high railway freights, long delays, and also by thefts on railways. . 

8 Iambi toe opinion tout all waterways could be kept in good, order a^d their use 

° n00 MXls is not a freight free port. In my opinion exporter,-*^ ,■?!* ■*** 
existence of a conference ring which keeps up freight rates. ^ A merchant wnreynntea 
fretoThiooing by any outside steamer, except he cares to suffer toe loss of lO jper nfnt 


freights. 



on the freight of his previous six months' shipments. In times past in their attempts 
ho bring down, freight rates here shipments have had to be made via Bombay and 
Pondicherry, etc. 

In conclusion I venture to say that I consider, it of the first importance that Gov¬ 
ernment should revolutionise the working methods of its departments. It should not 
as now 'take any period up to two years to get a reply to a communication and any time up 
to a week for a letter to get despatched from a Government office. 

Government departmental staffs are notoriously large, unwieldly and slow; why 
cannot they be 'reduced in number and be made more efficient? Why too should men in 
positions of responsibility be paid such low salaries as to cause them to be open to 
temptation. 

Of what use too is all the talk of Government assistance to industries if it mostly 
ends in talk P Government as a body has for years past repeatedly expressed its desire 
to assist industries, but yet through its departmental system it has on the contrary 
done a great deal to stifle individual enterprise. There are many Government officials 
whose personal endeavours I gladly recognize and greatly appreciate but in most cases 
their efforts are unfortunately in vain, for they form but parts of the huge Government 
machine which moves exceedingly slow and whose pace they are themselves unable to 
exceed or accelerate. 

I would urge the necessity of prompt justice, adequate punishment of offenders and 
quicker legal decisions. 

Every businessman who has lived long in this country knows by experience that if 
he has trouble It is better for him to do everything possible to avoid recource to the 
Police or Law Courts as it almost invariably means time and money wasted. Should he 
as it rarely happens succeed in obtaining a conviction for theft the punishment inflicted 
is generally so trivial as to be no deterrent to other employees and in the case of recovery 
of debts, by the time one gets a decree either the debtor or his property or most probably 
both have vanished. 

- If as I have every reason to believe there is sincerity in the desires of Government 
to encourage industrialism then most certainly its efforts should start in the schools. 

Respect for the dignity of labour should be encouraged but it would bo useless to 
preach respect if Government does not practise it. 

At present social prestige and Government recognitions are largely the privi¬ 
leges of the professions,—is it therefore, to be wondered that the professions are over¬ 
crowded while there is a dearth of educated workers? 

The average parent in Southern India generally prefers that his son should have 
the prospects of a respected career as a vakil or a minor Government official or servant 
rather than he should soil both his hands and his social prospects by becoming an 
industrialist. . This is one of the root causes of the insufficiency of educated workers 
and enterprise in this part of India. 

Give efficient Government, encourage technical education give reasonable sympa¬ 
thetic and prompt assistance to the industrialist, encourage respect for him and his 
efforts and there will then I feel sure be no lack of private enterprise and no need for 
Government to depart from its legitimate duties of Government. 


Oral Evidence, 30*th Jane ary 1917. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. You make certain proposals with reference to the develop¬ 
ment of chrome tanning in India and elsewhere; is the market for chrome tanned 
finished leather growing in India?— A. Yes, but at the best it can never bevery large. 

Q. Why do you say that?— A. Because there is a limit to the requiremeuts for 
manufactured leather goods in this country. 

Q. There is no reason/ why the demand should not grow enormously in time, is there ? 
— A. There is but a li m ited import; and even allowing that there were no imports of 
boots and shoes, even then it would not mean a very great increase in the demand for 
finished leathers. 

Mr. A. Chatterton.—Q. There is a big market for chrome leather of cheap chrome 
for sandals?-—A. Moderately large. You will never get good chrome tanned finished 
leathers made ‘into sandals; common chrome tanned leather, yes. But in Madras 
there ^ always a large quantity of pieces of bark tanned leather obtainable which are 
made into sandals. I do not think chrome tanning for sandals would be a profitable 
business. • 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Jn that connection you look more to the export trade, 
and you make certain suggestions with reference to an agency in London. Would 
that pe a private agency to be formed by those in the trade?— A. It could be either 
privateer official. ? 
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Q- You think that would have a marked effect, and prevent the trade relapsing' 
into German hands in future?— A. The chief object of such an agency would be to make 
parcels of finished leather attractive to the manufacturers. 

Q. That cannot be done adequately here?— A. Today, there are in India three 
tanneries producing chrome tanned black box, Berhmnpur,’ Uangalore and ourselves. It 
would never be convenient for Berliampur to send their leather down here to be classified. 
Their output by itself would not be sufficient to attract the attention of manufacturers 
at home, because by the time you selected their 'leathers into the various grades and 
substances (witness was heie interrupted with the following question). 

Q : You mean they specialise very much at home?— A. Just so. Take glace kid; 
you will probably get 40 varieties in sizes, substances and qualities. 

Q. Would you tell us very shortly the history of your applications to Government 
for financial or other assistance? You applied first in 1901? — A. In 1901 I first wrote 
to Government. 

Q. And in what form did you ask foi assistance then? — A . I wrote asking whether 
they would help me. 

Q. You said you had a new industry which you thought was for the good of the 
country?—«4. Yes. For south* years previous I had been endeavouring to start the 
industry; I had in fact with that intention arranged for the education of two men in 
Rngland. • • 

Q. You got to this stage in 1901 ; you definitely asked for help; what answer did 
you get?—A. “ Nothing- doing.” Then I went to a* large firm here and put the whole 
thing up to them, but they wanted to see cut and dried profits on a pioneer industry. I 
had my impression, my belief, that the business would be profitable, but 1 could not 
tell them to what extent. 

Q. Did you get anyone to help you?— A. No. 

Q. And it was during the years subsequent to that that you incurred the less of 

lakhs of rupees, but eventuallv perseverance brought you out all right ; but you 
consider that your experience was disheartening?— A. My experience in connection with 
Government was eeriainly disheartening. 

Q. And might have crushed what was a promising industry in the beginning?— A. 
Quite so. 

Q. You refer to your labour and the efforts that you are making to give your 
employees some training and schooling; do you find them willing to learn?— A. Yes. 

Q. l)o your actual employees go to these night classes? — A. Y'es. 

Q. Do you teach them reading, writing and elementary arithmetic?— A. Yes, hut 
nothing of a technical nature. Whatever technical education we can give them we 
give in the factory and tannery. 

Q. Then you refer to your labour being enticed away; do you suffer much from 
that?— A. Yes, we have at times. 

Q. Is your experience the same as that of the managers of jute mills, do you find 
your labour migrate?— A. A good number stay away at harvesting time. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Have you any market for water-bags?— A. A limited 
market. It is a very seasonal one. 

Q. Are chrome leather water-bags better than bark tanned?— A. Certainly. 

Q. In regard to this chrome tanned black box, is it necessary to establish a new 
cential agency, or could 4 not one of the big firms at home take it up?— A. Certainly, 
and preferably. 

Q. What you really suggest is that there should be a sort of combination between 
the manufacturers out here?— A. That is so. 

Q. As there are only three manufacturers, and two of them are under one control, it 
ought not to be very difficult to get that arrangement?— A. Not at present. 

Q. You might get that done?— A. We have it in mind. 

Sir F. H. Stewart .— Q. Would this central agency arrange for auction sales?— 
A . No, it would not be a matter! of auction sales. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. It is a question of joint shipping and allowing the people 
to classify the stuff at home. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Would it tend to help the trade developing and spreading? 
— A. The greater the demand, the better the results. When the concerns alreadv work¬ 
ing are doing a profitable business the more chance there is of other people coming in. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. You think it would lead to much more rapid expansionP_ 

A. I think it would considerably help. 

Q. Out of the proportion of hides in India what proportion, roughly, wo\ild be 
suitable for this class of work; would it grow into a very important trade? — A. The pos¬ 
sibilities are immense. 

Q. Do you think that the Madras leather trade school should be run as a school in 
which the tanners are taught on a laboratory scale, or do you think it better to run it as 
a tannery getting a fairly large supply of raw materials sent there and returned to the 
tanners after being dealt with?— A. I don’t think it necessary that the institute should 
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work on any large scale, nor do I consider that the tanners themselves should join in the 
.laboratory work. They themselves would not have the education for laboratory work, 
it would be sufficient to tell them what to do. 

Q. This school is not intended to tu#n the ordinary workman into a trained tanner P_ 

A. I think it should be. 

Q. How can you do that unless you work on a full-sized scale?— A. Not actually to 
train the workmen in their various duties, but to give them some information as to the 
why and wherefore of certain things. There are a number of operations in connection 
with tanning and finishing which the average Hindu tanner assistant has no knowledge 
of; he does it, but he does not know why he does* it. 

Q. Would you admit illiterate people to the school?— A. There is a lot of difference 
between illiterate people and men of high educational qualifications. I think at present 
the standard is too high. 

Q. You talk about the desirability of Government taking such steps as are 
necessary to improve the supply of raw materials. Is there any other source of tanning 
material available in the south of India besides jJivi divi and Cassia uuriculata?— 
A. Yes. There are three or four others that I know of. 

Q. You want Government to undertake to ascertain the tanning value of these 
material^ ?— A. I certainly think it would be good. 

Q. Those experiments would have to be carried out on large scale?— A. Not neces¬ 
sarily.' I think they could-make their experimental tests in the school. 

Q. You suggest further on that steps fehould be taken to limit the evil in connection 
with the branding of hides. Have you got any practical suggestion to make? If you 
have, it would be most valuable?— A. At present I don’t think anything whatever is 
done to prevent it. The agriculturist brands his hides for all sorts of reasons ; one for 
sickness which has some justification at times, but it is chiefly a case of his wanting to 
lessen the value of the hide, so as not to make the animal worth anyone’s taking. If 
they want to establish ownership,, why should they not be able to brand cattle in the same 
way as they do at home. 

Q. You think it would be practicable to prohibit this extensive branding 1 hat goes 
on?— A. I think if some sort of penalty were imposed, it might have some effect. 

Q. Is it equally bad in all parts of the Presidency?— A. No. 

Q. What parts do you find bad?— A. The worst is on the East Coast. 

Q. You say that you are in favour of the disclosure of partnerships. It has been 
put to us that it is impracticable in some cases. In dealing with tanners, do you have 
any difficulty in finding out who are the people you are dealing with?— A. Of course we 
have. As a matter of fact, beyond the two or three men of a firm with which we have 
-dealings, we don’t know who are the partners; in some of the concerns, there may be 
20 partners. 

Q. You mean you are dealing with an undivided family?— A. No. They have their 
own system of division in shares. It may be that everyone who is buying hides for 
them from the districts is more or less interested in the business. 

Q. Ho you make formal contracts with these people?— A. Yes. 

Q. Ho they ever evade them P— A. Yes, they do. 

Q. On the ground that the contract is not properly drawn up?— A. Not on lhat 
ground, but if for instance the market goes against them. The greatest disadvantage is 
when it comes to any law suit and you want to recover. 

Sir F. H. Stewart.. — Q. Hoes the contract prove good in a court of law?— A. You 
generally find that- they will say that the man whom you have been dealing with and 
all along recognised as being the head of the business was not a partner, and you have 
nothing to prove that he was. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazwlbhoy CurriTnbhoy .— Q. Hid you start your tannery before the Gov¬ 
ernment experimental tannery was started?— A. I should say about the same time, but 
although I started nearly about the same time as Government, I should say Mr. Talati 
from Bombay certainly started before Government did. 

Q. About the Board of Industries you mention nothing; do you think that a Birector 
of Industries and a Bo*pd of Industries will be useful? If there is a Hirector of Indus¬ 
tries and a Board is established, and all applications are sent to them don’t you think 
that they could be-expeditiously disposed otP-— A. T think it would greatly help matters. 

Q. Then about the shipping freights; you sent these goods to Bombay by whatP 
by rail?— A. By rail. 

Q. It is a "long distance and still it is cheaper to you than to ship from Madras?— 
A. G£ course; it was years back, but the conditions are the same today; but I can tell 
job* that art the time it was first done, freights here were 55 shillings and in Bombay 

Sir F'. M. Stewart. —Q. Are you referring to ocean freights P — A. Yes. 

42’. The difficulty is really that Madras is not a terminal port?— A. I don’t see why 
that rihould Aflflft any difference. * 
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Q. Steamers will not come here until the; are aura oil 
to be sure in advance ? — A. They can be and are aura in ad' 

penalised for that. -tV.v- . "• Ot, 

Q. You have a rebate system ?— A. Yea we get 10 per oant return an ou _ . . 
payable about a year after shipment and the agreement is that if we -t!- lrei ghts 
we forfeit our rebate. y 7 "“Miden 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya .— Q. You thinh that the (Government sh 
courage the purchase of articles made in the country even to the extent of svste ° en ' 
favouring Indian manufacture both as regards prices and quality?— -A yr ga 7wtem *tically 
Q. Do you think that such support for a year or two will enable the indi 
manufacturers to establish themselves!' — A. I'es, I do, or at any,rate to perfect j 1 ; 1 ^ eaoUB 

Q. Would you recommend that the period should be prolonged f _ A. If reaanZ°io' 

progress had been made. * nabJe 

Q- So long as the article satisfies requirements as to quality, would the matter nf 
finish alone be one of indifference P — A. I would not make it a matter of indifference 
Take boots for instance; the finish*bf a pair of boots does not affect its wear but iti 
saleable value m the open market. 1 118 

Q. Do. you attract workmen to your model village which you are buildingP _ A I 

about labour 11 ^ W<5 taC mate onr village attractive, we shall not have any difficulty 

is occuT^dT e 7f OU made 2t attractiveP- A. Yes; as fast as we have put up a dwelling it 
la occupied. If we can give accommodation we can get .labour ® 

is als?a Mostly in families,- but there 

Q. But the great bulk are fumilied men P — A. Yes. 

lakhs of rupees is paid a salary of R s . 200. * 1 g to the value of 

that at Salary WOUH y °" SUBg ° St in his case?—, 1. 1 think it should be double 

—A. Q i v^st™ngly a th?nk > so hink ^ tHs is for of fair dealing? 

3JT. ^^^hy^eir^nS: 

desiref to^assist 7 iudustries^Tm^^e^tbrmi^^Hs^deps^tmental^svste^ 6 ^!; 6 ^^ oppressed its 
trary, done a great deal to stifle 7 individufl ente^s^” wLaTleads vou to 2ft 
A. Take my own experience; with every department that I had to deal I had troubte t? 

X?“A?* J" 1 ® an to say that it. stifles industrial enterprise ?—A Certainlv T ran 
I*e” ITsJeZl thmk had my OVer 1 ™> ld not d ° « I have don^ a th£ llTe 

Q. What kind of difficulties have you met with that leads von to 
strong observation ?— A. If I start I should never end. 7 make SHch a 

Q. Could you not tell us the nature of them P — A I will tel) . 

this army boot business. When the war started I wrote suggesting tW w u ^ ak * 
work which we were able to do. Major O’Meara, who is Defector ntetl?™ 1 

came and saw me, was keen on our taking up the work and 

were more or less condemned by the Inspector Eventuallv howw samples. They 
an order for one class of boots, fhis waT«5£ut a year ago We^to^krtL ZZ™™ B Z Bn 
and as we had only a small staff before, we had i/gll Se n«r a“d had to Z£,\£ tu * 
and although our original work was not very good, month bv month it ws« a * kem ’ 

I ordered machinery and got fresh employe?. Seven months at^T I pointed 
necessity for our also having orders for other classes of boots in OTdwto 

Sy l trffegq^onr tfB ago Maior °’ Meara saw us 

“ ent “ to the Army Headquarters, an P d 1^ ZfrSLSug 



. ■ „ th y”P <,n . f raw inleronoe that the stifles entrprise; is that fair; 

are TOU aware of the circumstances that led them not to reply ?— A. that my 

should it take three months to send me a reply? I wu 
suddenly told to Switch off pending a reply. Is it reasonable that an establishment 

i • °f ^ A akh8 rupees invested alone in that particular work b 1 ould 

suddenly be stopped. What am I to do with my men P 

, jfcC- Low. Q. It is pQssible that owing to the war certain Government 
departm nts are disorganised. What about before the war; what was your experience 
before the war P— A . We never got any Government work before the war. 

,^ on ble Pandit M. . Alalaviya. — Q. Don’t you think that there may be something 
in tiie special conditions of the war that may account for this delavP— A. No, I can see 
notmng. e had offered 100,000 pairs of boots in November at various prices. We got 
no reply until March. We were then offered an order at about 15 per cent under our 
r^ATu- 0118 ’ Wlt " 1 ? 1 ^ ve <h* 7 s and before our refusal had reached the Director of Army 
* xr \? G received a wire withdrawing their letter and accepting our offer as made 
in November at our prices. A week or two later this acceptance was ignored and we were 
offered an order at about 10 : per cent reduction. Disgusted with such treatment we 
withdrew our offer and closed the correspondence. 

J^ r ' ^• L° w - — Q- You say there is a good deal of available labour in or near 
Madras for tanning; are these of any particular caste or profession?— A. No. I cannot 
say they are any particular caste; as a matter of fact I think they are mostly pariahs. 
There are soma men who profess some kind of caste. The tannery me”. consider them¬ 
selves slightly better than the factory men. We have their living quarters separated. 

Q. There is a large number of these men doing other things than tanning; are 
many of them engaged in ordinary unskilled labour?— A. A good many of these men 
who have their own fields, do a little work in agriculture, especially the tannery men 
but not the cbuckla type. 

Q. Are there two types of men that you can get to work on these things, and who 
possibly possess a certain amount of aptitude? There are a considerable number of 
them who are not actually employed in tanning, as far as you know?— A. Tannery men 
and ehuckla men are quite distinct. 

Q. Take your tannery men?— A. We can get tannery men; there is a large number 
right throughout Southern India. 

Q. The supply of labour seems to prove a matter of less difficulty here than in 
Calcutta?— A. I believe so. 

Q. You have no idea as to the figures regarding the people available for this sort 
of work?— A. No, I have not. I think so long as I can make their surroundings at¬ 
tractive I shall have no difficulty about labour. ° 

Q. In what point do you fancy a serious shortage of labour would be felt, if the 

S resent trade' or industry were double in extent?— A. No, I would go far more than 
ouble it before I would find serious trouble in labour. As far as my factory labour is 
concerned, I would have to train it, but I am sure the available material could be had. 

T don’t question the labour supply so long as I can give them facilities. 

Q. Then as regards the supply of materials. The difficulty about material, I 
imagine, is that the organisation has been sufficient for your needs hitherto, but as 
you increase, the material is sufficient but the organisation is not sufficient ?— A . The 
supply is there in the forests ; it is simply whether the contractors work it or not. In 
some cases contracts may be given to tanners. If the market was unfavourable and it did 
not pay the tanner to tan, he would not work the forest to its full extent. 

Q. Do you think there are considerable sources of supply which have not been yet 
exploited at all?— A. Yes, as far as India generally is concerned, and more particularly 
Northern India. For instance, there is good tanning material obtainable in the Chitta¬ 
gong districts. 

Q. Do you think that facilities for extracting tannin at or near the sources of 
supply would improve the organisation ; would bring it along quicker from the tanner’s 
point of view?— A. If you put up tanning extract factories, near the sources of supply 
that would be a good thi!ff^. 

Q. And you would save fieight of course?— A. .Yes. 

Q. And it would also organise the means of working the stuff out of the forest?— 
A. Yes. • 

Q. Is it a very complicated or difficult business, the extraction of tanning material P 
~^A. I don’t think so. 

Q * Do you know anything about the work of the “ Esociet ”P— A. I think we had 
some correspondence with them; v/hen they first started work they sent us some dry- 
skins. The only exper ienc e I hane had with extract people in this country was with 
people near Calcutta. When.»the war started I wanted to buy myrabolam extract, but 
they would not sell in this country. 

Q. Do you know of any other tanning extract made in this country?— A. No, only 
this myrabolam extract. 


ill.A 



Q. If the tanning industry is to be increased here verv largely, are not tanning 
extract factories near the forests and places here more or less a necessity ?— A. They 
would be of assistance, but whether they be actual necessities would, depend upon the 
location of the tanner, and his proximity to natural bark supplies. The taxmer would 
get his tannins cheaper in the form of extract, if the bark had to be carried a long 
railway journey, but the tanners would have to be educated up to the use of extracts. 

Q. You might have a firm here for tanning in Madras and an extract firm up- 
country?-— A. I don’t think so. I think it would be more or less necessary to run them 
as separate businesses. 

Q. In the same interests but separate businesses?—-4. Possibly so. 


Witness No. 239. 

Me. T. M. Daivasikhamani Achaei, Secretary, Visvakarma M ahajana Conference 

Cam/mittec, Madras. 

Written Evidence. 

On behalf of the artisan community of Southern India, who rank first in point of 
population (total population 1,017,465) I am directed by the Visvakarma Mahajana 
Conference Committee to place before the Commission for their kind consider ation 
certain important aspects of the industrial situation which affect the progress and growth 
of this community in particular and other industrial communities in general. 

As the pioneers of important industries in carpentry, blacksmithy, brazier’s work, 
etc., it' will be admitted that this community form the industrial backbone of the country. 
The Commission would, therefore, grant that every encouragement should be afforded 
to the members of this community in order that they might equip themselves pToperly 
for the skilful and efficient solution of the various industrial problems that now await 
solution. 

In this connection I am directed to bring to the notice of the Commission that as a 
result of the first and second Visvakarma Makajana Conferences held during the past 
two years, two memorials were submitted to the Local Government (copies _of extracts 
enclosed) explaining our present educational and industrial wants. As nothing further 
has been heard from the Local Government on the subject the Committee are not m a 
position to state what action has been taken by the Local Government in the matter. 

It is with no small amount of satisfaction that the Committee hailed at this juncture 
the appointment of a Commission to enquire about the present industrial situation of 
the country. 

Of the industries pertaining to the artisan community the blacksmith work Aid 
carpentry may be termed the primary industries, on the proper development of which 
will depend the two important industries of the Southern India, namely weaving and 
agriculture. The Committee are extremely pained to bring to the notice of the Com¬ 
mission thut through sheer neglect the aboveBaid primary industries are in a primitive 
state. The reasons for the unsatisfactory conditions of these two industries are to be 
found in (1) the poverty-stricken condition of the community and (2) the extremely 
backward state of their education. The Committee look forward very eagerly to the 
Commission to rectify this deplorable state of affairs, which if not attended to promptly, 
will damp utterly'the industrial regeneration of the country. 

The Committee respectfully beg to offer the following suggestions to remedy the state 
of affairs in this direction : — - 

I. The opening of industrial schools in important centres of Southern Indi a such 
as Madras, Cuddalore, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Coimbatore, Madura, Rfiranft d, Tinne- 
velly and Salem for imparting both general and industrial education to the boys of the 
artisan community with sufficient inducement in the shape of stipends. The nature of 
industrial education to be imparted in the school may depend upon the particular indus¬ 
try suited to the centre. , . , .. . . , , . , 

II Grants-in-aid or Government loans to encourage the. formation of industrial 
concerns pertaining to the community, the conditions of the grpnt and the loan depend¬ 
ing upon the nature and solidity of each particular* concern. 

III. Encouragement of the formation of co-operative societies by the local co¬ 
operative Registrar, who should be instructed to preach to the artisan classes the manifold 
advantages of oo-operation. The Committee regret to note in this connection that the 
abovesaid officer has-not taken any steps in this direction till now. ‘ 

IV. Deputation of intelligent young men- of the community to foreign countries 

to receive higher technical and industrial education, the present rules requiring collegiate 
education in the case of students being relaxed in favour of the artisan youths in vieW 
of their inherent and special aptitude for such training. r , . r * 
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V, Tt« inclusion in the commercial museums to be erected in various centres for 
tie exhibition of the articles of Indian manufacture, the product of our important 
i ndu stries. In this connection the Committee beg- to suggest that a directory might lie 
prepared by each museum giving particulars as to the name of the 'manufacturer and 
the place of manufacture, etc., for the information of the general public. 

VI. Issue of necessary instructions with a view to the industries pertaining to the 
community not being hampered by competition with articles manufactured' in the several 
j 6 ^ 8, i® not the intention of the Cdmmittee by the above suggestion to close the jail 
industries; the Committee only desire that the articles produced in the jails should 
neither be exposed for sale in the open market nor taken on contract by the departments 
of Government, Railways, -etc., so as to injuriously compete with/ the local handicrafts. 

!tn ^ concluding this representation the Committee fervently hope that the above 
8U 8^^°ns will meet with due consideration at the hands of the Commission and neces¬ 
sary recommendations made for the amelioration of a neglected community on whose 
prosperity depend to no small extent the industrial regeneration o-f the country, for 
which purpose the present Commission has been appointed by JELis Most Gracious Majesty 
the King-Emperor of India. It is needless to add that the humble services of this 
Committee would be always at the disposal of the Commission for furnishing any further 
information on the points raised above. 


hjxtracts from, a Memorial to the Government of Madras, dated A£ay 1915, 'presented 
by the President, First Visvakarma Mahajana Conference, Kambakonam (South 

India). 

One of the most momentous questions in connection with education of artizans is 
to ascertain the reasons why such a small number of Yisvaknrma youths pass out of the 
University and why such a small number receive the benefit of secondary education. 
The Conference after giving the matter its best consideration is of opinion that this 
unsatisfactory state of things is mainly due to the special difficulties and disadvantages 
with which the poor artizan children are confronted’ in secondary schools and colleges. 
The community as a whole is not, as supposed, prosperous and has rapidly deteriorated. 
The rapid decay of the indigenous arts and industries which were the hereditary 
occupation and mainstay of the life of the community have declined, such decline 
being brought about by several adverse causes, the chief among them being the re¬ 
placement of the old manual labour of the community by mechanical appliances and 
foreign competition. Hence the rartizans of the South are in too impoverished a condition 
to afford *to give their children ^the benefit of an ordinary English education. To crown 
these misfortunes came the present war which has destroyed what remnants were left 
for the community of its arts and industries. 

From the facts placed as above it may be clearly seen that the community with all 
its adverse circumstances is dying a languishing death and is not in its present condition, 
able to educate its children, unless some special facilities are provided by Government 
such as, admission of artizan youths on half fees into high schools and colleges, and 
establishment of night schools for day labourers. As regards the income of the various 
sects of the community under normal conditions, a reference to the Blue Book relating 
to “ Technical Education in India,** 1886-1904, will show as follows: — 

Page 69. 

Paragraph 107. Goldsmith. —In proportion to their skill goldsmiths earn from 
4 annas to Re. 1 per day. 

Paragraph 108. Brass smiths. —The earning of brass smiths are as follows : 

those doing castwork.—Skilled workman from 6 to 7 annas 
per day; others less in proportion to their ability. Those 
doing plain beaten work: skilled workman 4 to 5 annas; 
others m proportion. 

Paragraph 109. Carpenters and black smiths. —Ordinary carpenters earn from 
2 to 3 annas per day each man. They also receive once a 
year remuneration in the shape of grain for repairing agri¬ 
culturists’ implements. Skilled carpenters and black smiths 
in large towns earn higher wages. 

These statements acknowledged as above by Government bear eloquent testimony 
to the fact that the income of the various sects is hardly sufficient to meet the bare 
necessaries of lifcfand that how impossible it would be for the members of the community 
to educate their children, with such a scanty and uncertain income. 

As regards technical education the Committee begs to .point out that not a single 
member of the community was benefitted by the various stipends and scholarships insti¬ 
tuted by Government up-to-date A the reason being that such stipends and scholarships are 
offered hy Government to men who have had higher education without due regard to 
inherent advantages derived by hereditary occupations. The Committee while admitting 
that* -good general education is necessary for all who would rise in_their profession, on 
the other head considers that an exclusively literary training is of little valfie to youths 



who intend to adopt industrial' pursuits. The Committee acknowledges with t h a nkf ulness- 
the praiseworthy attempts of Government to encourage the acquisition of industrial arfd 
technical education from Europe and elsewhere, for which tkey had endowed decent 
scholarships. Many students have returned after having had the necessary training 
but the influence for good which they were expected to exercise for the practical improve¬ 
ment of local industries and manufacturers with the co-operation of the local artisans 
has, to say the least, been imperceptible. The Committee begs leave to point out that 
the mistake lay in the first step taken, viz., in ‘the selection of the students to go to. 
foreign countries for training, irom communities other than the industrial and artisan 
classes who possess the initial advantage of an aptitude for manual labour, "bom of an. 
inherited capacity and instinctive professional skill which a University graduate of any 
other class despised as a derogation from his caste dignity or literary merit. In support 
of the above the following may be cited from the Census Report, 1911, 1 Vol. XII, MaMras r 
Page 196, paragraph 57 : — 

** For the present unsatisfactory state of affairs two reasons may be assigned.. (1^ 
The complete disassociation of the intellectual class in the country from its xndfusti-ies. 
Manual work of any kind was looked upon as degrading and the higher castes treated 
with contempt the artizans and craftsmen who carried on the industrial work of the 
country. * * * The standard of living began to rise, and the needs of the people- 

could not be fully met by the primitive industrial system of the country. * * * 
Gradually all over the country the local artizans were made to feel the pressure of au 
altogether novel competition. * * * Some of the old industries succumbed and are 

never likely to be revived, but in others the artizan’ has managed to struggle on, selling 
his labour for a ^gradually decreasing wage. He might have met competition by improv¬ 
ing his methods of working, hut there was tvo one to help him. The educated 1 classes were 
not interested in his fate, and went on their way rejoicing at the gradual decrease in the- 
price of their domestic requirements.** 

The Committee respectfully affirms the accuracy of the above statement and as a 
remedy, prays for the early establishment of a few industrial schools in important 
centres of South India exclusively for training the artizan youths on modern lines so as to 
provide for both “ theoretical ** and “ practical ** training requisite far turning out 
efficient journeyman or master craftsman. As the poverty-stricken parents or guardians 
may not, as is generally the case, be willing to forego the additional paltry income of 
their youngsters through learning the trade as apprentices under their kith and kin, it is 
respectfully suggested that as an inducement, the children of the community found 
eligible for admission into these schools be given stipends of sufficient value to meet 
the boarding charges. The Committee further begs that in the selection of stipendiary 
students for foreign scholarships to acquire technological* education or special industrial 
education pertaining to arts and industries peculiar to the caste or allied 1 thereto, 
preference should, as far as possible, be given to the youths of the artisan community 
who had received secondary education, the rules regarding the possession of higher 
academic attainments should be dispensed with or relaxed as a special favour in 
consideration of the past and present services of the community to the Indian public at 
large, and the advantages accruing from their inherited capacity, instinctive industrial 
skill and the influence which they could exercise among their own class after such a 
training. 

It is needless to recount the sad plight into which the local artizans and their indus¬ 
tries have fallen. To combat with the overwhelming poverty of the class and revive- 
the industries peculiar to the caste some capital is urgently needed. !For want of a small 
capital, the community for years has fallen into the clutches of unmerciful capitalists and 
avaricious money-lenders who knowing the helpless condition of its members diotated 
their own terms and made payments at their leisure, sometimes such transactions ending 
in mere adjustment of their old accounts. To revive the industries the Committee prays 
for State loans on the lines of advances made to agriculturists, as this is considered to 
be the only way in which Government could come to the help of its members without 
which any amount of sympathetic advice and official investigation will not go far to* 
bring about any substantial industrial revolution for £ood in South India. Therefore 
the Committee urges the grant of State loans for reviving their arts and industries, for* 
well-organised co-operative societies-of the community*. 

A copy of letter from Mr. Alfred Chatterton, c.x.x., indicating the lines on which 
the metal work industry of the South may be revived is appended hereto for favour of 
consideration along with the* other points. *. ' " , 


Extracts of the resolution , passed at the First Visvakarma Mahajana Conference, 

Kumbakonam, April 1915. 

Industry and industrial education .—This Conference begs of Government that they' 
would be pleased to take the accessary steps for: v k 

(<*) The preservation of indigenous arts and industries peculiar to ike communityr 
V- “ from deterior a tio n m 3 extinction. yi.,V 



(&-) The early establishment of industrial schools in some important centres of 
South India where necessary industrial education on modem lines be given 
to the youths of the community with necessary scholarships. 

(c) The extension of scholarship for obtaining foreign training in industrial edid¬ 
eation to youths of the community who had received secondary education 
the rules regarding the possession of higher education as a condition prece¬ 
dent fox^selection be relaxed in their case. 


(e) The grant of State loans by way of capital for improving methods of the 
indigenous industries peculiar to the caste for well-organised Co-operative 
societies as is the case with the agriculturists. 


Extracts of the Resolutions adopted at the Second Visvakarma Mahajana 

Conference, April 1916. 

V. Resolution — 

(a) This Conference again prays that Government out of special regard to the 
poverty of the community, owing to the decay of their arts and industries brought 
about by powerful and unfair competition, and the present industrial dislocation 
and consequent poor income of the community, will be pleased to order the admission 
of youths of the artizan community into secondary schools and colleges on half-fees. 

(b) This Conference of tjie industrialists of South India again begs of Govern¬ 
ment that they will be pleased to take the necessary steps for the early establishment of 
industrial schools in some select centres of South India, where necessary industria 1 
education on improved scientific methods may be given to* the youths of fhe community 
with necessary stipends. 

( c) This Conference, while reiterating the importance of inherent advantages 
derived by hereditary occupation in the selection of students for receiving technical 
training in foreign countries, begs of Government to select youths of the Visvakarma 
community, who have received secondary education, the rules requiring the possession 
of academic distinction, being relaxed in their case. 

( d) This Conference prays that Government will be pleased to depute the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies to educate the minds of the members of the community as 
regards the advantages of business co-operation and the formation of co-operative 
societies in various centres for improving their industries. 

(e) This Conference begs of Government to issue necessary orders to all Municipal 
councils to institute enquiries as to the educational needs and status of this community 
and to start technical and industrial schools out of municipal revenues as 
contemplated under sections 118, 124, of the District Municipalities Act, for the benefit 
of the community. 

(/) This Conference resolves that the members of the Visvakarma community 
residing in municipal towns should' submit memorials to their respective municipalities, 
requesting them to provide adequate means for promoting the general and industrial 
•education of their children. 


Copy of letter No. 2853, dated 24 th March 1915, from Alfred- Chatterton , Esq., 
E.C.G.I., C.I.E., to the Secretaries , Visvakarma Mahajana Conference , Kumbakonam 

I am in receipt of your letter TsTo. 96-B, of the 23rd March 1916. The metal work 
industry in Kumbakonam flfra very important one and it is certainly time you took steps 
to put it on a modern footing. This means the introduction of modern metal working 
machinery such as is largely used in the workshops of the Indian Aluminium Company 
in connection with the manufacture of aluminium wares. 

I afraid j,t will be difficult for me to outline a practical scheme whereby you 
can establish in Kumbakonam a ’modern metal working factory. It is certain that you 
will require the^services of expert metal workers from Europe to teach you how to apply 
these modern processqp to the class of goods you are manufacturing. This can only be 
done either by establishing a factory with a large out-put and run on purely business 
1ine| by parting with Government assistance an industrial school and dealing, with 
“the met*! working industry of the town much the same way as years ago I dealC-with 
“the aluminium industry in Madras. 
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Extracts from* a Memorial to the Government of Madras, dated 2 Sth August 1916, pre¬ 
sented by the President f the Second Visvakarma Mahajana Conference, Tanjore. 

Among the important topics that engaged the serious attention of the Conference 
were: — 

(1) The revival and development of indigenous arts and industries; 

(2) The encouragement and spread of education among -the members of the 

community. 

It is a fact admitted on all hands that the artizan classes represented by the 
Visvakarma community form the industrial back-bone of the country. It therefore 
follows that prompt measures should be taken by the benign Government to afford 
every encouragement to the members of this community, in ofrder that they might equip 
themselves properly for the skilful and efficient solution of the various industrial pro¬ 
blems that nave arisen at this crisis. The Conference viewed with grave concern the 
present neglected condition of the indigenous arts and industries, and resolved that 
Government be requested to open industrial schools at various centres in the presidency, 
with sufficient inducement in the shape of stipends, to enable boys of the artizan 
classes to get themselves trained in these schools in different arts and industries, according 
to improved methods. The Conference also resolved that intelligent young men of the 
community, who have received secondary education, should be sent abroad to receive 
higher technical education, the present rules requiring collegiate education in the case 
of the candidates being relaxed in favour of these young men, in view of their special 
aptitude for such training. 

As regards the utter deficiency of education among the members of the community, 
the fact that there are only eight persons who have attained academic distinction among 
a male population of about ft lakhs in Southern India, speaks for itself. Though elemen¬ 
tary and secondary education have spread among the members to a slightly higher 
degree, over 98 per cent of the number still remain illiterate. A community steeped in 
such ignorance should be considered by all fair-minded persons as backward in point of 
education. The Conference, while exhorting every member of the community to give at 
least- elementary education to his children, resolved to request Government to extend to 
Visvakarma boys the concessions granted to members or the backward classes in the 
Bhape of scholarships, which will dissuade boys of the community from taking to their 
profession at a premature age, out of poverty, a tendency working injuriously towards 
the educational progress of the community. 

A valuable suggestion which was embodied in the form of a resolution and which 
received the unanimous support of the Conference, was the prayer that Government should 
direct the several Local and Municipal bodies under their control to open technical and 
industrial schools within their jurisdiction, and accord necessary facilities therein to the 
boys of the Visvakarma community to receive education and industrial training. The 
Conference felt confident that this prayer would meet with a ready response at the 
hands of Government, as it merely involved the issue of instructions to the Municipal 
Councils and Local Boards to pay prompt attention to a vital branch of their work 
hitherto neglected. 


, Oral Evidence, 30th January 1917. 

Note. —In the oral examination Me. T. M. Daivasikhamani Achari was accom¬ 
panied by Mr. N. Dtjraivelu A chari, Vice-President of the Committee. 

Sir F. II Stewart. — Q. Is your conference a permanent body or what is itP— A. 
It is a permanent body. It was organised by the artisans of the southern districts 
and the population of the artisan class of Southern India is about 10 lakhs. The 
conference is a thoroughly representative assembly. 

Q. Have you got these people organised for industrial purposes P How long has 
this conference committee been appointedP— A. Yes. The first conference was held 
in April 1916. - 

Q. That was thd beginning of itP— A. Yes, and^bafore that we had many associa¬ 
tions among the community which were working for the industrial salvation as well 
as the educational uplifting of the community. 

Q. And you wish of course to help the community,as much as you can. What 
practical steps do you take yourselves towards that endP— A. The practical steps we 
have taken hitherto are, first, we want to give the children of the community good 
elementary education to start with, and wherever practicable, to ^give stipends and 
scholarships to deserving students to prosecute their studies in secondary schools and 
colleges, and secondly, we are preaching the advantages of co-operation in industrial 
matters and wo give them lectures wherever it is possible, in different centres in Southern 
India. The practical wtorfc turned out by the-conference committee is that the diver¬ 
gencies between th* various classes have been, reconciled 1 mm it and we have 

established some sort of unity among the artisans of Sonthorn Tn*Iia. That j* the 
result w© have achieved hitherto. ' ’ 



Q. How is your committee appointed P— A . Rirst of all, we have divided our districts 
•and we ^tablished some sort of panchayats, the members of which are selected by the 
people themselves, and these panchayats send in their representatives to the conference 
as dele gate s and these delegates have a voice in appointing the committee. 

Q. Where are your headquarters?— A. The headquarters are at Kumbakonam at 
present and there is a proposal to transfer the headquarters from Kumbakonam to 
Madras. 

Q. Have you got. funds of you* own?— A. I am sorry that the present poverty 
stricken condition of our community has not enabled us to start with any big funds 
We have a modest sum at our disposal that is, a few hundreds. 

Q. Collected amongst your community? — A. Yes. And the rate of subscription i 
only one rupee per annum and it is very difficult even to collect that sum regularly. 

Q. You refer to the need for industrial classes at important centres in Southeri 
India ? — A. - Yes. 

Q. But you not only think that education should be free—tlfat one can understam 
—but you think that the boys should be paid and should be given stipends—all of them 
— A. Yes. To such of the deserving boys. 

Q. You don’t mean as prizes? — A. No. I mean stipends should be paid. 

Q. To go to the school? — A. Not to go to school, but to get the requisite industria 
training for the uplifting of the community. 

Q. That will be an expensive matter?— A. You are not going to pay much. It i 
only a small amount which may vary from 2 to 4 rupees or at the most 6 .rupees <a month 

Hon’hie. Svr R. N. Mookerjec. — Q. If there are a hundred boys then thqy will hav 
to be paid 600 rupees a month?— A. We would not select boys indiscriminately: w. 
would restrict our selection to deserving students. This is only for specially selectei 
students. 

Sir F . II . Stewart. Q. You refer to the co-operative credit societies and you regre 
to note that the Registrar has not taken any steps in the direction of popularising them 
Is that a fair criticism? I thought a great deal was being done by him?— A. No. S< 
far as our community is concerned he has done practically nothing. 

Q. So far as your industrial community is concerned ?— A . That is, so far as ou 
community is concerned. The artisan community is* comprised of 5 classes, viz., black 
smith, carpenter, coppersmith, sculptor, master-builder and the jeweller. 

Q. You are doing what you can in that direction?— A. Yes, we are doing some 
thing in our humble way. 

Q. Is it not doubtful how far the Registrar of Co-operative Societies beyond hi 
official functions should also be an apostle and how far he should preach to the people?— 
A. I understand that he is preaching to the weaving community and chucklers an< 
other people, and he may extend the same sympathy towards the artisan community 
considering the great advantages which would accrue thereby to the community an 
the country. 

Q. Have you got any co-operative societies among your community now? — A. W 
wanted to start one at Kumbakonam but it proved a failure because the people wer 
diffident whether the Government would approve of the formation of such a society 
and they have now learnt that co-operative societies were started by the weaver com 
munity at the instance of the Co-operative Registrar. 

Q. Because he .did not come along and do something, the people were not quite sui 
of the support, of Government?— A. They were not quite sure that they would hav 
Government support. 

Q. Have you approached him in the matter?— A. We have sent him copies c 
memorials year after year in which we have complained 1 that the Registrar of Cc 
operative Societies has not taken any steps. 

Q. Have you explained the position to him? If you explain the position to hin 
he may be able to help you?^— A. He may be able to help us. We shall take furthe 
steps in the matter. -V 

fjonfble Pandit Mfalaviya. — Q. Is there any co-operative society in you 
district at present^?— A. No. 

Q. Not even *for agriculturists?— A. There are* societies for agriculturists. 

Q. And you want a Society for your artisan class?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any difficulty in vour starting a society now, when you know how 
matters stand is other districts?— 'A. With the aid of co-operative Registrar and his 
advice.^ ' 

Q. m Supposing he does not come, if you send him proposals would he not sanction 
themP— A. YesT But the presence at the co-operative Registrar will be a stimulus 
to the members of the community. He has gone and worked* among the weaving com¬ 
munity and the agriculturists, but he has not done anything for our community, 
although we'have sent hin^ copies of resolutions adopted at our conferences regretting^ 
his absence*. • . • * " 
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Q. As you now take such an interest in this matter, I suppose your members under¬ 
stand the value of co-operative societies and even if the Registrar is not able to come 
for some reason, can, you not go ahead P— A. Yes. And we are preaching th^ useful¬ 
ness of co-operation. At every conference we do that. „ 

CJ. It is not necessary that the Registrar should come as you know, and you might 
start a society with only a few members and work it up?— A. Yes. We can do that! 

Q. There are 700 or 800 societies registered every year and the Registrar may not 

be able to personally inspect every one for himself arid you need not wj^it for his visit?_ 

A. Considering the numerical strength of the artisan community in Southern India 
and considering the fact that he is the only co-operative Registrar for the Presidency, 
we think we are justified in calling upon him to co-operate with us. 

Q. 1 entirely agree with you, but suppose he is not able to come,'why should you 
npt start the business?— A. Our community is a backward one and in spite of our 
preaching, we may not succeed in forming a co-operative society. 

(^. 1 think ii you start'a society with such members as may be willing to join you 
will find your success appreciated by others and they will join?— A. I suppose there 
will be no difficulty in Government persuading the local co-operative Registrar to assist 
the movement. 

Q. 1 entirely share your hope, but 1 wish you to realise in this matter that it is 
open to you to help yourselves and as you recognise the value of co-operation you need 
not Avait for the Registrar to come, but you may start a society yourself?— A. We are 
not going to "wait, but we only appeal to Government for their co-operation. 

Probably if you start a society and work it properly, the Registrar will come 
to see how av^II it is going on. 

Q. Is elementary education \ r ery limited in yonr class P— A. It is very li mi ted. 
I should think the literate population among our community in Southern India is 43 
out of ten thousand. 

Q. Is the community scattered in several districts?— A. It is scattered in rail the 
districts. 

Q. Don’t your boys attend the ordinary elementary schools?— A. Yes, but very 
few of them. Parents send boys m their very early youth to work so that they might 
benefit by their wages. They don’t care to send their boys to schools. That is why 
in one of our resolutions, Avhile exhorting the members of our community to impart 
elementary education to their children, we resolved that the same concessions granted to 
members of the backward classes should be extended to Visvakarma boys. The parents 
do not realise the benefit of education. 

Q. Has not your conference made any arrangement for preaching the advantages 
of education to your members?— A. We have been preaching and we are preaching 
in Madras now. It was only last Saturday that we preached in Mylapore. 

Q. And you are going round preaching to members of your community-in other 
districts also?— A. There are local committees in every district who do the same 
thing for us. 

Q. Is there any important school or factory Avhere instruction is imparted in 
carpentry, and blaoksmithy in this Presidency—Government or private P— A . There is 
one in Madura and there is a missionary institution in Tanjore and we have the School 
of Arts here. ... . . * _' * *. 

Q. Are many of your boys receiving instruction in the&e. schools P— A. Not many 
In Madura a few of them, and in Tan j ore practically none. 

Q. You think that if industrial schools such as you suggest are started in the places 
you mention, the boys of your community will resort, to it in large numbers?— A. 
Yes. When we mention industrial education we also mean that in those industrial 
schools there should be also elementary education. It should go hdnd in hand. 

Q. Are the products of your workshops not exhibited in the Victoria Technical 
IhstitUte here?— A. Not much. The one, defect we find here is that the articles exr 
hibited are open for sale. Our idea is that the articles should not be sold, but should 
be merely exhibited so that they may be a stimulus to the "members of Hue community*. 
As it is, when they are sold, there are no articles to replace them easily. 

Q. Is not that a matter of arrangement ; the articles can be replaced* easily ?— A. 
It is hot so easy to get the articles at a short notice because industries have not developed 
to that extent. ^ 

Q. Are. jails manufacturing much in the way. of carpentry and blacksmitiiy and 
offering the goods for sale?— A. Yes. Just as they do in the case'of carpets,' et<j*.' 

Q. And by these articles they compete with your products?— A. Yes, they Tinder- 
sell us. . " ;M, * * 

Q. You say, quoting from «the Tectmidhl Edtajplibn Report in India, that carpenters 
earned from 2 to 3 anAas per day each man?— -A. That is thaa Government Report. 

Q. Is that generally the rate of wa^es in this part of the country fe~ “- 

A. I mean $n -rural parts. towns it is a little better. It ii7 annas : 
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Q. What is the date of that report?— A. 1904. 

Q. Etave not wages gone up much higher during these 10 years even in villages?—• 

A. No. It is stationary in villages. 

Q. Is it so?— A. It may be a little more thisi way. They also receive once a year 
remuneration in the shape of grain for repairing agricultural implements. The skilled 
carpenters .and blacksmiths in towns earn higher wages. 

Q. Have you applied to the local and municipal boards of your town to open in* 
dustrial schools such as you suggest.in one of your memorials to Government? — A. Yes. 

Q. And what answer have the boards given? — A. It was only at the second conference 
that we decided about it, and our memorials have gone to the several local boards and 
municipalities and we have not got any reply yet. 

Q. I can only suggest that you should go ahead with your project of co-operative 
societies and I hope you will spread them wherever your communities are and you 
will prosper? — A. Thank you. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. You want to start co-operative societies. What are you 
going to do with them? — A. To .revive our cottage industries. 

Q. What is the object with which you wish to start co-operative societies? Is it 
purely for credit purposes, or is it to co-operate in the marketing of your goods, or to 
co-operate in getting a certain kind, of machine which will be useful in the manufacture 
of metal wares?— A. In getting useful machines for the manufacture of goods, and 
the requisite capital also. 

Q. That is to say, you want small co-operative societies of workmen? — A. Yes. 

Q. Are there not such associations already working in some places P In Kumba- 
konam?— A. Not in Kumbakonam. 

Q. Have not a certain number of Acharis started together furniture making in 
Madras?—.4. I am not aware of it. There is none at present- working. 

Q. You have brought forward some evidence to show that the wages ranged from 
3 annas to 6 annas a day. Is it not a fact that at the present time, any good artisan 
can get good wages? — A. In big towns there are good wages. 

Q. Is it not difficult to get good artisans to work at present? — A. You mean in 
towns P 

Q. Yes. — A. There is no difficulty in getting carpenters or blacksmiths. 

Q. I am talking of coppersmiths? — A. In Madras we have not many of them. We 
have good carpenters and blacksmiths here. 

Q. Are there many coppersmiths in Kumbakonam? — A. Yes. 

Q. And do they get any employment? — A. They have got their own independent 
work—the wprk of their forefathers. 

Q. And they have fairly large workshops in Kumbakonam? — A. Not worth the 
name. 

Q. Workshops with 10, 15 or 20 artisans working together? — A. Not to my knowl¬ 
edge. Only they have got a handful of workmen or coolies under them. 

Q. Is there any Government school dealing with metal work in the whole of the 
Madras Presidency?— A. No. Not to our knowledge, unless you mean the School of 
Arts here which deals with the artistic side and not with the practical side. 

Q. Are many of your members employed under the Nattukottai Chetties in the 
temple works in Madras?— A. They are doing metal plate works for making kavachams 
for the deities in the temples. Not many in Madras. 

Q. Is it not through. these temple works that the hereditary skill of your artisans 
has been maintained ?-w-A. That refers purely to the artistic side of the thing, and it 
would, not help the advancement of the community in any way at the present time. 

Q. ASce many of your caste men employed in the Indian Aluminium Company ?— 
A. No. I wanted to-ascertain the fact some years ago. and sought admission into that 
factory, but I was refused admission and I was not able to collect that information. 

Q. You do not know whether your caste men are employed there or not?— A. My 
private information is that there are not many of our men there. There are other 
caste men employed im large 'numbers there. In this connection I may invite your 
attention to our letter to you where we say that the same, if not more, attention should 
be paid to the development of the brass industry.as to aluminiuni industry. Perhaps 
from "you* experience you will find that Kumbakonam is a very good centre for develop¬ 
ing brass industry. 

Q. As you Jcnow, several schemes have been proposed at Kumbakonam and for local 
reasons ;they have almost all failed?— A. But I think the time is now ripe for the 
development of that industry at Kumbakonam. 

Q. I agree wjjth you entirely • Very well. 

\ Q. Are many of your cnmmuni^pBKioated^-**-^. In southern India our male popula¬ 
tion ia about five lakhs, about bne-fbtirth pi which are literates. . > 

- Q. How many of you are educated like yourself, that is, have received higher 
education 1 ?— A* There are only eight graduates among a male population of five lakh*. 
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Q. And may I ask what you are doing P Are you carrying on the same profession ?— 
A. I have just retired from Government service and 1 want to do some work towards 
the advancement of my community. 

Q. You are anxious to have these co-operative societies to deal with this machinery 
question. Is it not a fact that- the reason why the Registrar of Co-operative Credit 
Societies has not taken up the matter is lack of technical knowledge all round. Have 
you ever considered yourself what you really want to doP— A. Yes. All round technical 
knowledge is no doubt a desirable qualification. • The first question that has to be 
attended to is the opening of industrial schools. 

Q. You have a fair number of industrial schools started already—carpentry classes 
and blacksmith classes and so forth?— A. Do you mean in the Madras Presidency? 
For instance, if you take Madras, in the School of Arts we regret to find that only 
the Artistic side is developed and not the practical side, that is, the commercial side 
of the thing, and unless the commercial side is paid attention to, I do not think there 
is any scope for our community to advance. I take the Victoria Technical Institute only 
as a museum. 

Q. It is not a museum, but it is obviously a shop in which you can display the 
things and sell them ?■—A . If the articles are intended for sale, I should say there are 
many other places where our articles might be manufactured and sold to the public. 
My contention is that the institute under reference should be utilised as a museum. 
As only an instance of what industrial training can do for us, I would refer to the 
German brass tumblers. Now we get them from Germany in large quantities, and 
ey could very well be manufactured in Kumbakonam and sold at -much cheaper 
rates. I do not see why they should be got from Germany, if you have got industrial 
* bools to teach the particular industry. 
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Q. 1.—I am of opinion that to raise funds from the public is a very difficult matter, 
inasmuch as they cannot at the outset form an idea as to the success or otherwise of au 
undertaking. It is therefore absolutely necessary that Government should grant 
guaranteed dividends for a certain number of years so that the business may wholly 
or partly be under the management of the Government. It is only then that we can 
expect public co-operation and investment in the matter. It is impossible to secure 
public confidence if Government aid by money grant alone without their direct manage¬ 
ment at least for a time. After the business is found to be in thorough working order 
and paying at the same time, it may be handed over to any person or company either by 
sale or by public auction. 

Q. 6.—(3) When Government aid is extended to any enterprise, a fair rate of 
interest should be paid to them from the profits realised. 

(5) Government may be pleased to undertake to supply some of the necessary mate¬ 
rials and plant wholly or by hire-purchase system to the enterprise which they wish to 
encourage. 

(7) Government should guarantee, say for a period of at least 20 years, to purchase 
the products of the factory, leaving a fair interest to the investors, although the rate 
may be a little higher than the foreign market. 

# Q. 10.—Existing or new banking agencies must be compelled by Government to 

assist private and new industries as far as possible. 

Q. 17.—When private firms, or companies secure the services of Government experts, 
the lartter should be paid their graded salaries. Government bearing a moiety of them. 
Their services should be retained until the staff of the factory to which they are attached 
get a thorough insight into the business. 

Q. 20.—For public knowledge and encouragement the establishment of some de¬ 
monstration factories is essential. 

Q. 40.—Government should aid ryots by money grants to grow raw materials for 
paper making on all possible soils and encourage them to supply such products to the 
local factories at reasonable prices. They should also lease such forests as are abundant 
with the materials necessary for caper and other manufactures, giving preference to 
factory holders. 

Q. 42.—Concessions should be granted free or at nominal rates for the development 
of existing or new industries. 

Q. 45.—Intelligent men shoulcPbe Bent by Government to foreign countries where 
they should have the "benefit of both theoretical ana practical knowledge of the business 
concerned. I hear that many who had been to ^foreign countries have returned without 
_ any practical knowledge and hence they have not been a success in their respective 
businesses. * '* * 
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Q. 50.—Industrial schools are highly necessary and they must be under a separate Industrial schools. 
Department of Industries fully manned by experts in several lines of industry. 

Q. 67.—A Board of Industries with executive powers and budgeted funds under official 
the management of an expert Director of Industries is quite necessary. An annual organisation, 
conference of the various Boards of Industries should be held in each centre in rotation 
when an industrial exhibition may also be held and the staffs of the various enterprises 
be encouraged by awarding of prizes in open competition. 

Q. 85.—An industrial or trade journal to disseminate general information regarding industrial and 
all kinds of industries and trades will be of very great use. The subscription should be trade jonrn* 1 - 
so low that it may be within the easy reach of all concerned. 

Q. 86.—Contributions to the vernacular industrial or trade journal should be en¬ 
couraged by paying according to the merit of the article contributed. 

Q- 98.—To encourage local industries, railway freights should be reduced as much Bailwa>«. 
as possible specially in the transit of raw materials to the factories. 

Q. 99.—Railway extensions will be necessary in case factories are established in 
suitable and convenient centres and also in case the distance from the existing stations 
is great. 

Q. 110.—I had a paper manufactory at Kollathore near Perambur till March 1915. General. 

It was with us for the last three generations. Originally we manufactured brown paper 
purely from fibre flax of different varieties mixed with waste paper and produced card 
boards and paper of different kinds such as cartridge, chelan, demy and foolscap and 
supplied them to Government to the extent of about Rs. 50,000 till 1888. In 
1888 when Bally Mills were started at Calcutta, they competed with us and as their 
paper was better than ours, the Government cancelled our contract. I then appealed to 
His Excellency the Governor in Council who took a sympathetic view of the matter 
merely to encourage the local industry', and granted us the supply of one fourth the 
quantity needed. This continued with some variations in the quantity till March 1916, 
when I had to close the factory as I could not compete with foreign made paper and 
boards and for the want of Government sympathy. Many of my friends advised me to 
start a limited company and I did not yield to their wishes as I was doubtful of its 
progress and success. 

If a machine-made paper mill, with steam power, is to be started in the Presidency 
of Madras, it cannot compete with foreign made paoer I am strongly of opinion that 
the mill should work with water power and it must be located in a place where we can 
have water power to turn the machines, instead of steam or oil power. Places like 
Periyar or Courtallum, so far as I a-m aware, will be best fitted to such enterprises. 

There will not only be water and water power but it will also be advantageous to grow 
grass, fibre-plants, and other raw materials on the surrounding hills and lands. Belgium 
and .Holland firms supply the Indian market from considerablv long distances at a 
cheaper rate than that of the Calcutta Titaghur Mills. From this I understand that 
the climate of those places is favourable, being cooler, and coal also is markedly 
cheaper there, and with other facilities perhaps they manage to supply so cheap. 

Here in Madras not only is coal very costly but the climatic conditions are also very 
unfavourable, for the machines very often get out of order on account of the tropical 
heat. These I think are some of the chief reasons for Indians being unable to 
compete with foreign markets. To manufacture a ton of paper it requires about d tons 
of coal and 6 tons of water besides the raw materials to procure which there is very 
great-difficulty. Water and the best raw materials, the chief factors in the manufacture 
of a fine paper can both be solved, if the mills are located in a place where there are 
water facilities as I suggested before, in which cose the machinery can also be worked 
with water power. The cost of coal and the baling of water will therefore be an 
entire saving. 

If at all any paper mill is to be started in Madras or in any of the suburbs, I 
am of opinion that a hand-made paper factory may be opened in which factory superfine 
handmade paper, the like of which the Government now purchase from foreign countries, 
can be made with good profit, provided that the Government agrees to purchase it for at 
least 15 or 20 years. The one great difficulty is to procure raw materials. In this 
respect the Government should take steps to procure raw materials for a certain time 
at least. Thereafter, the**biill owners can themselves import them directly. Without 
this help from the Government even hand-made pappr cannot be manufactured. 

If the Government promises a dividend of say at least 4 per cent and also supplies 
plant and other necessary materials at least partly only then will the public come 
forward with investments. If they cannot promise any dividend it. must be purely a 
Government concern as a demonstration factory by way of encouraging local industry. 

Letsme in this connection state that I have a largfe building requiring some repairs 
within a mile distance from the Perambur Railway station, wherein a paper manu¬ 
factory can be started newly. /It, was there that rdy old naper factory was located. 

I -shall be glad to place it at the disposal of the Government free of rent, for 5 years, 
in case they undertake to start a demonstration factory.. 

I solicit the favour of an intimation in case the Government approves of my 

suggestion. 
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Oral Evidence, 30th January 19lT. ’ «. 

#S*r HStewart. — Q. Do I understand that your particular connection with indus¬ 
tries consists in that you had a paper manufactory for many years and that you have 
had to give it up because of competition elsewhere?— A. Yes. 

<2- On considering the question further are you sure that there is a good opportunity 
for a paper manufactory where the one established by you was situated?— A. I think 
there is quite a good scope provided the manufacture is not done under steam power. 
If we do it under steam power we cannot compete with the paper making firms in. 
Belgium and Holland. But if turned out under water power, then and only 
then could it be done successfully This is what I suggested. If the machines are 
fixed up in some place where there are big water falls then*I am sure we can compete 
with Holland and Belgium. For every ton of paper it requires about 3 tons of coal and 
5 tons of water. Coal is very expensive and water facilities are also wanted. In 
Courtallum and in the Periyar projects we can get grass. We can grow fibre plants. 
We can ulso get any other materials which may be suited for paper making. That is 
why I suggested that the manufactory should be fixed up somewhere near either the 
Periyar project or Courtallum. Only if the machine is turned under water power, 
can the venture hope to be successful. 

Q. What kind of paper were you manufacturing at Perambore?— A. We were 
only making very rough paper and not any machine made papers. 

Q. Was it all hand made?— A. Yes. 

Mr. C. E. Low .— Q. In your original factory did you sell only to the public or to 
both, the public and the Government?—A. We sold it only to Government. The 
rejected papers were sold to the public. The finer papers were being sold to the Gov¬ 
ernment for the last 76 or 80 years. That means for nearly ’three generations. 

Q. Do you think that if the Government demand was withdrawn you would not 
have been able to go on with the public demands?— A. I cannot do it because the 
foreign paper is sold at a cheaper rate in the market. I could not compete by selling, 
it to the public. The foreign made paper is considered to be finer and better. So I 
could not compete. 

Q. That is to say the Government were paying higher price for the local article 
than they would have, to nay if they bought imported paper?— A. YeB. The price of our * 
paper was brought down from Rs. 3-8-0 to Its. 2-4-0 a ream. 1 have been all the same 
competing with Holland and Belgium as much as possible. When labour cannot be 
had as it was every day growing high I could not compete any further. 

Q. So you were going on supplying to the Government and not selling very much 
to the general public. As the cost of imported paper become less and less you say you . 
could not supply to the general public even if you had wished to do so?— A. No. I 
could liot make sufficient paper to meet the demands of both the Government and the ■ 
public. 

Q. How was it that you were able to supply to Government when imported paper 
was selling cheaper?— A. I have been supplying 50 to 60 thousand rupees worth of 
paper. In 1888 when the Bally mills were started at Calcutta they competed with us. 
When their paper came out. Government thought that our paper was not worth while buy¬ 
ing. So they cancelled our contract and began to buy from the Bally mills. Then I had to ■ 
represent the matter to His Excellency the Governor in Council. They viewed the 
matter sympathetically and with a view to encourage local industry they ordered 
that one-fourth of the quantity may be purchased from us^_ We have been supplying- 
with variations till about 1916. In'1915 I thought that'it was not fair'to trouble Gov¬ 
ernment any more with my somewhat higher rates. Therefore I had to close my 
factory. « 

Q. Do you think that labour is dearer in Perambore than at the Periyar project?— A. 
Yes. In Perambore there are Perambore workshops and cotton mills which attract a. 
good deal of local and Madras labour. Moreover Perambore is in the neighbourhoods 
of Madras and that makes a great difference. 

Q. Are you aware that the supply of water in the Periyar project would be avail¬ 
able onljp for about two-thirds of the year and that the water js not flowing throughout 
the yeaf?—think it is always flowing but it may be with less force for a short 
tinie in the yeaj£' * 

Q. I am affaid that the water power available, in the Periyar project would not be 
continuous. * We have seen that to be the case from some official papers which we 
have received from the Government of Madras. You could work only for two-thirds of 
the year and for one-third of the^ear you could not work. Will you-be able to conduct 
your manufactory 'Successfully under,f|frch conditions?— A. I think that it is rather 
impossible, i| the project can be^tili^ed for . tw o-thirds, of^ the year. ' 

** <?. Of courseere may be other projects in aim 1 oh a continuous supply of power- 

may he ob4»ined%» But we have received information ho show that this particular project 
you mention*^ not ajjpntanuous^projectP— A. I did not think it was so. I # sofc 
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Q. You see there is plenty of water and you may wonder why that could -not be 
utilised- But you must remember that the ryots Want it to irrigate their rice fields 
which throws. a certain amount of difficulty in the way P— A. I am. sure that it will 
not effect the ryots in any way for there will be very little or no decrease in the 
quantity of water utilised for driving the machinery and the whole water can be 
diverted back into a channel for irrigation purposes with better advantage for such 
water will have more "manurial effects as well. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Have you made any experiments in paper 
making?— A. I have been working all along for these so many years and also mode 
some experiments. 

Q. With what result?—A. With no favourable results, but I have been supplying 
to Government all the paper that I was making and selling only the rejected paper to 
the public. 

Q. Would you require any training for the manufacture of paper by hand?— A. 
Yes. We were making hand made paper only. The important process is glazing. We 
want machines for tearing rags, what are called the devil machines and pumping engines. 
All the machines required will cost from 15 to 20 thousand rupees. 

Q. Do you propose to start such a factory?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think you will be able to compete in that respect?— A. I think we shall 
be able to compete. But there is one thing and that is the chief thing. We could not 
obtain raw materials through our own efforts. I think it would be a very good thing 
if the Government undertakes to make it known through Collectors and Tahsildars to 
get us a regular supply. The private firms cannot successfully take up such work and 
moreover it is rather very difficult to get the people to believe in this business as it is 
quite new. The public will not easily come forward to invest their money and unless 
the Government comes forward to help us we cannot be very successful. Government 
should aid us, give us plenty of money which may all be repayable. The money so 
given should not be withdrawn all at once before the business gets settled and they 
must give us some experts like Mr. Ghatterton who with the information in their 
possession will be able to carry on the work. There is no capable paper-maker here. 
An expert will have to be brought out from any foreign country who will be able to 
carry out the enterprise successfully and also train up people here. 

Q. Do you mean to say that unless Government gave all the assistance you mention 
to this industry it is not likely to be started?-— A. It cannot be started. At least 
for a certain time the Government must have its control and aid over it. 

Q. Suppose the Government were only to encourage you by purchasing your paper? 
— A. They must also help it in other ways. 

Q. But suppose the Government undertook only to purchase the paper you may pro¬ 
duce for their use?— A. For how long would they purchase it. 

Q. If you produce good paper they may purchase it for ever?— A. Then we must 
supply either at the same rate or cheaper than other firms which will not pay us. Sup¬ 
posing in one year they give us As. 10 and afterwards say they can only give As. 8 
per lb. in comparison with others, then we shall be left helpless. 

Q. Do you know what the present rules are about the Government purchase of 
indigenous products? Government have laid down a rule that where there is a country 
made article it should be purchased in preference to a foreign article if the quality 
is suitable and the prices ,no*t unfavourable?— A. They say that the article must be 
suitable and that the nrice not unfavourable. 

Q. Is not the object of putting in those words to encourage the industries and not 
tt> discourage them?— A. It may be to encourage the industries the Government is 
buying about ten lakhs worth of paper. The diffierence in prices between the foreign 
paper and mine in a supply of about 5 to 6 thousand rupees was only a difference of 5 to 
fl hundred rupees in the cost at the last stage. They were using my paper for making 
covers and for other ordinary purposes. In this case the difference was only 5 hundred 
rupees and Government c^pld not tolerate it. They said that they won’t like spend 
even a pie more unnecessarily and they stopped purchasing from us and so - w* had to 
• close. • /Jr ' *' - 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee .— Q. That means ten per centP— A. Yes* 


Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaxviya .—The present rule is that articles made in 
India shall be ltJbught in preference to the foreign made article provided that the 
'quality is sufficiently good for the purposes and theJfrrices cnex unfavourable. This is 
meant to encourage the indigenous manufacE|u^^^«ta9r. That one word 4 provided ’ will 
be sufficient to shut ofit our manufactory. - *• 

What alterations would Chen npjgffestP-— v For a certain .time of course it 

is true that the paper, may not be gooqandtheprietes mav bp a liters higher, lentil 
^we Imagr it to a successful stage and UEfctalwe prove to the pfibltb^that it cheaply 

aunuli^tnd and jmtil Government puts up some demonstration ifoqfc ■■ je^njjpg teachea 
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the people. Government ought to view the matter sympathetically. They should place- 
at our disposal experts like Mr. Chatterton whose'advice trill be^profi table. I am suTfe 
it will be profitable provided it is done under proper supervision. 

Q. You have how drifted on to another question. Confining ourselves to the Gov¬ 
ernment purchase of indigenous goods, I understand you to sdjr^that the Government 
should purchase Indian articles in preference to foreign ones even if the quality is 
somewhat inferior and even if the price is a little higher than that of the foreign com¬ 
modity. You mean they should help you for a few years in that way?— A. Yes. 

Q. What percentage of concession would . you expect from Government?— A. For* 
the present 10 per cent at least. 

Q. Do you mean to say that even if the price is 10 per eefit higher the Government 
should prefer the local article? — A. Yes. Until such time that they gradually improve 
their quality and will be able to lessen their rate. 

Q. Do you think that you can make paper of sufficiently good quality?— A. I do- 
not think the paper would be in any way inferior. Only the price may be a little higher. 
The paper cannot be inferior if it is manufactured on the same lines as in the western 
countries. 

Q. Do you suggest that Government should establish a demonstration factory to 
show the manufacture of hand paper? — A. Yes. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Do you mean bank notes?— A. Not bank notes. I mean 
the ordinary ledger paper. The blue paper with lines marked. That is purely hand¬ 
made paper. 

Q. Have you got any sample P— A . No. Government is purchasing it at As. XO' 
a lb. I have not at present got any sample with me. I shall send it if necessary. The 
rags of linen or cotton only can be used to make such paper and they must also be 
superfine rags. These cannot be done with any other material such as bamboo pulp* 
hemp or grass, etc. 

Hon’hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. You suggest that the Collectors and Tahsil- 
dars should help you in obtaining a supply of the rags, etc. Can you not arrange 
the matter without the help of Collectors?—A.*No. It is utterly impossible. Because 
we do not know how to collect and wherefrom to collect. I wrote to Poona some time 
ago. Mr. Fisher, the Superintendent of the Government Press, asked me to make a 
trial. The Poona people said that what they had got was not sufficient for their own 
purposes. I wrote to the Poonalur people. They would not undertake it. 

Q. You have got a large number of men doing business in every big city in India. 
If you send a circular and say that you want these rags don’t you think you could 
establish an agency P— A . I do not think that my circular will in any way be valid 
unless it is authoritatively stated by a competent authority. 

Q. You say that existing or new banking agencies must be compelled by Government 
to assist private and new enterprises as far as possible. I suppose you mean such 
agencies when they receive assistance from Government for then only can the Gov¬ 
ernment bring any pressure on them? — A. Yes, Government may help in any way they 
like. Either they may advance money themselves or -they may authorise any 
bank under their subsidy to do so. When the venture proves to be successful it may 
be handed over to any competent person in the same way as they did with the'Clrroxne 
factory which was started at Perambore. When "the business was successful they sold 
it by a public auction and somebody purchased it. 

Mr. A. CJiatterton. — Q. What is the principal market for this hand made paperP 
Is it for cash account books? — A. All cash books are now made of foreign paper. The 
rough paper is used for copy-writing. I do not know for what other uses they are 
put. So tar, I never sold the paper to anybody but the Government. Only the rejected" 
papers were sold to the public m the bazaar. 

Q. Is there any organization for collecting rags, old paper, etc ? — A. We have been 
collecting it ourselves. I do not know of any other separate organization. 

Q. How many tons are you able to get? — A. Annually we were getting about 26 to* 
30 tons^gf waste paper. 

Q^Mtiuf^ad no other sources of raw material here?— A. No. 
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at the Madras Depot is similar to that which used to be done at the Calcutta Depdt also, 
bpt on a larger scale,, and fo^.the purpose of this report a short description ana list of 
work done at the Madras Dej>6t will suffice. A list of the preparations we make is 
attached, and I will consider this first. 

Nearly all of these are what are called pharmaceutical preparations, such as are 
made up by chemists and druggists, by processes which are in some cases those of 
simple solution, filtrution and mixing, or by extraction, percolation and maceration. 
Where large supplies are required, these are more accurately, expeditiously and econo¬ 
mically made in bulk, and that is what the Medical Store Depots are carrying out for 
the supplies to Government and Government-aided institutions on the civil side as 
well as the military hospitals and charges in India. 

To take the list of laboratory preparations made here in Madias shown in the 
list (List A ) : — 

Item 1. Acetmn Scillae is a preparation made by maceration of Squills in Acetic 
Acid, a preparation requiring some days in manufacture. 

The dilute acids shown from 2 to 9 are cases of simple dilution of the mineral 
acids named in each, with the exception of Acid Hydrocyanic Dilutum, where a 
process of distillation is carried out. Acidum Sulphuricum Aromaticum where a com¬ 
pound spirit is produced and Acidum Sulphuricum Dilutum in which Sulphuric Acid 
gas has to be generated and this then dissolved in distilled water. All these processes 
although simple, require the supervision of a skilled pharmaceutist and chemist as well 
as of skilled labour. 

Items 10 to 12 involve the mixing and making up of antiseptic solution or the 
impregnation of prepared gauze. 

Item 13. Antiseptic Vaseline is made up by a similar process to that of the 
manufacture of ointments hereafter noted. 

Items 16 to 20 are processes of mixing, pounding and powdering with the excep¬ 
tion of bandage compressing on a power machine at item 18. 

Item 21. Camphorodyne is made by a rather more complicated process of solu¬ 
tion, mixing, etc., the poisons. Morphia and Acid Hydiocyanic Dil entering into the 
process. 

The confections items 23 to 26 are preparations made by pow’dering and mixing. 

Item 27 by powdering, impregnating and mixing. 

The emplastrums from items 28 to 36 are made by melting the ingredients, . 
mixing, stirring, and evaporation; in the case of Borne, the extraction of the active 
principle from the bruised or powdered plant or root, eithej by maceration or percolation 
as first required. 

In the case of spread plaster item 35, this involves the spreading of the soft 
plaster on cloth. In all these ^reparations a certain amount of machinery is required. 

Items 37 to 58 include the Extracts and these are made either by percolation 
in large tincture percolators or by maceration or continued soaking and mixing. The 
process is lengthy m most cases and the product must be assayed and tested. 

Items 60 and 61 are mixtures. 

Item 62 is that of boiling or infusion of senna leaves. 

Item 63. The treatment of gauze by impregnating it with prepared Iodoform. 

Items 64 to 72. The liniments are severally made by processes of solution, mixing, 
percolation, etc., all pharmaceutical prdfesses. 

Items 73 to 91. The liquors are made by trituration, solution, perqolation and 
mixing, and 

Items 92 and 93 by mixing and combination. 

Items 95 and 96 are oil pressing. The seeds being decorticated and subsequently 
pressed in ** leaf'** or ** box ” hydraulic presses. The processes are different from 
the ordinary extraction of the commercial oils, in that the latter processes also extract 
from the seeds, certain extractives which are not medicinal and are injurious or unneces¬ 
sary. The percentage of oil extracted for medicinal purposes is considerably under that 
extracted by makers of non-medicinal oils, and the oil has to be afterwards put through 
processes of purification and filtration not required by them. 

Oxygen in cylinders at item 98. Oxygen is made chemically and is afterwards 
compressed in steel oylindSfk for issue to hospitals where it is used in cases edjMmrgent 
treatment as well as in some cases as a part of the routine administration tfi .^aesthetics . 

Items 99 to 102 are cases of impregnation of prepared papery .&&&' ch 
reagents. * ; "*< . *v 

Items 103 to 164 include the pills- and powders, and ar<g%j»rocJj>rtu of 

pill mass making^ piping, cutting rounding and coating, ,jMfefOrmed in' dealing with 
large bulks of material and large quantities of pills by variemx- f*rq.cb jodJmachinery and 
appliances driven by motive power. T # ' ’ - ** - - 
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Items 166 to 172 are simple manufacture of solutions requiring no remade. 

Items 174 and 175. Spiritus ^Etheris Nitroai and Sniritus Ammonia Aromatieuq 
are distillation processes carried out in steam heated stills and the products require 
subsequent standardization. 

Items 176 to 180 are made by solution and mixing. 

Items 181 to 190. The syrups are made by processes varying from digestion of 
iron wire with acid, in the cases of Syrup Ferri Phosphatis Co. with heat, and of 
Iron and Iodine in the case of Syrup Ferri lodi, to simple solution with heat as in the 
case of Syrup Simplex. The process is distinctly a purely pharmaceutical one. 

The items 191 to 238 comprise the Tinctures, made by solution by maceration 
and subsequent percolation of the solid ingredients, be they root, leaves or flowers with 
spirit in large percolators with subsequent straining, pressing and filtration. Most 
of them require subsequent standardization and testing for strength. 

Items 241 to 267. The ointments are made by melting various resins, fats and 
oils and dissolving the active ingredients and subsequent straining and mixing; performed 
in most cases in mechanical mixers, and ointment mills operated by machinery. 


Items 259 to 262 are made by processes of extraction or maceration and require 
no remark. 

Items 271 to 278 are pills—see remarks on items 106 to 113. 

Items 279 to 313 are those of tablet making. These are made on tablet machines 
which are power driven. The ingredients being first powdered, mixed, granulated 
and prepared are then compressed into tablet form by a series of rapidly operated 
punches and dies in the Tablet machines. These machines enable a large amount 
of ingredients to be accurately and expeditiously dealt with and turned into tablet 
form for issue. 

From the above notes on the list of our preparations it will be seen that the 
processes of manufacture we carry out are almost entirely pharmaceutical, that is to 
say druggist’s work carried out on a large scale by the aid of machinery. Combined 
with this work is the analytical and chemical work entailed in testing, assaying and 
standardizing the preparations and examining for impurities either in the raw materials 
or the finished products, work absolutely necessary in the production of drugs and 
chemicals where not only are poisons dealt with, but on accuracy in strength and constitu¬ 
tion depends, the correct dosage, and use in treatment of the drugs manufactured. 


This latter work namely that of analysing and testing the drugs and chemical 
products is a work that must be carried out (in my opinion) by the Medical Store Depdts 
for the supplies of these articles to the hospitals and institutions both civil and military 
under their charge, and the manufacture of the above mentioned and other drugs, 
chemicals and preparations on the large scale required for those charges forms in my 
opinion a legitimate work for Government to carry on in Medical StoreB Depot 
laboratories. 

- These manufactures as regarded from the point of view of encouragement of in¬ 
dustrial development are in my opinion already met to some considerable extent for the 
outside public by the chemical and drug manufacturing firms at present in existence 
in India and I consider that the development of those industries may be safelv left 
to private enterprise. The processes are well known, are not secret in any way and 
should be left to private initiative and commercial, enterprise to establish in the country. 

As regards the provision of the raw materials required for use in making these 
pharmaceutical preparations and for the drugs required for issue ; a large number of 
these are of vegetable origin and growth, and as such those that can be grown in India 
could be dealt with by the Agricultural or Forest Departments or the planting com- 
munitv of India. Several of these medicinal plants and herbs are already grown in 
India or Ceylon and the growth of others can be investigated and encouraged. We 
do now get several of these from other countries which could I believe, be grown and 
produced in India. I append two lists of drugs plants which we use. List B shows 
the plants grown in India. List C shows the drugs most of which we import but 
whicn I believe, might be grown in India. Of these * Aconite grows in India more 
especially in the Nepal hills, but we are still obtaining it from home. The plant grow n 
in Nepitl "differs somewhat from the plant we use and indeed cannot be relied on as 
being^tl^e sSnie plant, but I believe this could be investigated and the true Aconitum 
Nap*Uus»would beH&und to grow in India. 

$ Indian. h«m^4i^ilready grown in India under Government orYnt™*! hra mL 
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Fennel seed obtained locally. * 

Kino Porest Department used to supply but supply now stopped. 
Linseed oil Indigenous. 

Nux Vomica do. 

Castor seeds do. 

Opium do. 

Pepper Common article. 

Red Sandal wood Indigenous. • 

Sandal wood oil do. 

Senna leaves do. 

Tamarinds • do. 


All of these are indigenous and we obtain them as raw materials in the country 
with the exception of Aconite. Until recently we obtained Sandal wood oil from home 
but it is now Being manufactured in Mysore and can be obtained from there. 

LisiC — 

Aloes is at present imported, the growth and provision of the proper variety re¬ 
quired in medicine has not been arranged for in India or. systematized. This could be 
done. 

Belladonna can be grown in Kumaon and the Forest Department there have made 
experiments and grown a small quantity. It is capable, I believe, of extension. 

Caraway is obtainable locally and can be more extensively grown. ' 

Colchicum although usually put down as of European origin could I believe 
be grown successfully in India. 

Colo.cynth at present imported", the question of its growth in India should be 
in\ estimated. 

Digitalis leaves can be grown and have been done so at Ootacamund on a «t nail 
scale, its growth is I think capable of extension. 

(ramboge grows in Siam and could probably be successfully exploited in India. 

dinger common indigenous. 

ILenbane-lIyoscyamus. This is imported. Can be grown in India. Madras 
Forest Department has sent samples and it can be grown successfully. 

Ipecacxt,Katya. Attempts to grow this in India iso far without good success have 
been made, but this attempt is worthy of repetition. 

Jalap can be grown successfully. 

Liquorice root common. 

Podophyllum. An American plant. Podophyllum Emodi grows in India and 
contains more resin than the American. Requires investigation. 

Rhubarb. Originally a Chinese growth and best medicinal varieties still 
Chinese. Capable of growth in India. Requires investigation and trial. At present 
imported from England. 

Saffron. Available, indigenous and common. 

Stramonium. Datura Siramonia is indigenous and common. At present imported. 

Resin , Turpentine. The resinous exudation and an oil extracted from the trees 
of the pine species can be obtained in India. Its possibilities should be investigated 
by the Forest Department. Supplies have already beep made by the Forest Depart¬ 
ment but the method of extraction or purification was not sufficiently good or success¬ 
ful and the'oil of Turpentine I have seen was not of good quality. 

In further information on this point, an article in the Pharmaceutical Journal 
and Pharmacist, dated the 15th July 1916, giving the Presidential address of Mr. D. 
Hooper to the Pharmaceutical Society for the year 1916 gives the op in ion-of a Chemist 
and Pharmaceutist of known knowledge and experience with a large knowledge and 
experi ence of Indian conditions and capabilities, the opinion of an expert on the question. 

Where the process* of manufacturing drugs from these raw materials involves 
only pharmaceutical processes, they can be carried out by this department or by the 
manufacturing chemist and druggist firms at present in existence. The amount of the 
annual requirements of the Madras Dep6t are shown in the lists. Where the plantB and 
raw materials occur ii^!India, the export* of the raw materials and products would 
probably develop and produce a paying industry apart from the requirements of India 
itself. Further investigation and experiment is needed and the. undertaking ,6f this 
-might, I think, be made in several cases by the Forest and AgngSHrurkl Departments 
under Government, the future development of the industries shing left Hfo private 
enterprise when .the methods of growth and manufacture had ffedfi ascertain edt Planters 
and others would probably take the matter up, if it were found^t»*t^e commercially 
sound and promising. * * * s \ 

Apart from the investigation of this class*of drugs, mostly vegetableSflru] we 
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deposits of raw material occur in this country are already exploited in many instances 
by the existing manufacturing chemical firms along with the manufacturers involving 
processes of distilling other chemical processes of manufacture. 

We obtain 'the alcohol required in our pharmaceutical work from distilleries 
in Bengal and Madras. Ethylic alcohol is made on a large scale bv them. Methylio 
alcohol could be made by the same firms by the destructive distillation of wood. 
Ether is already produced from alcohol by a firm of manufacturing chemist near 
Calcutta. 

Chloral and Chloroform can be and are made also by them. Some of the in¬ 
verted sugars such as Glucose and Dextrose can be made. 

Acetic acid from distillation of vinegar or wood can be. made. 

Salts of Potashy Sodium and Magnesium Many of these salts are already made 
in India and we should I think be able to obtain our supplies of Epsom salts and 
other salts of these metals locally but for the more difficult processes of making Chlorates 
Prussiates, etc., the cost of skilled supervision and of special plant for the manufacture 
makes a difficulty. 

Glycerine could I believe be manufactured in this country from fats by decom¬ 
position by superheated steam. 

Phenols and Cresols made from Coal tar can be manufactured but at present 
tar is high in price and scarce and the possibilities require investigation. 

As regards the production of fine chemicals, the climate of the plains of India are 
against the manufacture of these, though many might be made in selected places. 
As an instance we have had under trial the manufacture of Thymol from Ajuvan oil 
in Madras,, but it has been found to be certainly difficult to crystallize and separate 
the pure Thymol both in this climate and also in that of Calcutta. In. Debra Dun 
a quantity of good Thymol is now being made and this is a p-reat deal helped by the 
difference in the climate and the coolness of the air. 

As regards the extraction of alkaloids and glucosides required as drugs, it would 
probably only be in the case of those in which the raw materials are available in India 
that the*ir manufacture would be profitable. 

If we can get Ipecacuhana root grown hers successfully we can consider the ex¬ 
traction of Emetine; if Digitalis is successfully grown. Digitalin. At present we get 
our Ipecacuhana from Brazil and Digitalis from Europe. 

Of the extracts and alkaloidal preparations which could be taken up I would men¬ 
tion Strychnine from Nux Vomica and Caffeine from waste tea. These are chemical 
industries which will require skilled chemists and labour and the prospects of their 
commercial success is a matter of which I have no means of accurately judging. 

The question of the weaving of the special materials required for medical and 
surgical dressings has been also considered from the point of view of the. Medical 
Store Depots taking up the work. My own opinion is that the work is one which could 
be better carried out by the cotton and other spinning and weaving firms already in 
existence. The special materials required such as lint, Gamgee tissue, special qualities 
of bandage and gauze could be, I believe, made by the mills in existence in India. 
As regards the preparation of the medicated dressings only, it might possibly be 
advantageous to carrv out the processes at Medical Store Depots. These processes could 
also be carried out and the complete dressings manufactured by the existing mills. # At 
present we import all but the most simple of dressings. The materials W>ven at jails 
are of too poor a quality for any but the simplest requirements. The mills in India are 
at present unwilling to take sufficient trouble, to manufacture bandages, gauzes and 
materials.required for surgical dressings which will compare in any respect with what 
we get from home. I do not think it will ever be possible for Government to advan¬ 
tageously carry out the manufacture of these surgical dressings at Medical Store 
Depots, but consider that attempts should be made to get the spinning and weaving 
firms out here to manufacture the special materials required, of a proper standard ana 
quality. Until that can be done, we must continue to import these from home. 
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8. Acidum sulphuric aromat , . . . . . . . lb. 

9. „ _„ dilutum . . . . . . ,, 

10. Antiseptic gauze .. .. .. .. . y<is. 

11- »» solution for antiseptic gauze . . . . • . lb. 

12. ,, solution No. I . . . . . . . . . . ^ 

18. „ vaseline .. . . .. . . w . * 

14. Aqua destillata . . # . . . . . . ,. . . galls. 

15. „ chloroform .. .. .. . . 

16. Artificial sherry .. .. .. .. .. . lb** 

17. Asafetida preparata . . . . . . 

18. Bandages compressed .. .. . . , , . 

19. Boro iodoform .. .. .. .. . ib. 

20. Brio powder .. .. .. ,, ## 

21. Champhorodyne .. .. .. .. .. * * ** 

22 . Oalcii hydras .. .. .. .. . . , * 

23. Confeotio piperis .. .. .. .. , , , [ ” 

24. „ rosee galliosB . . . . . . . . . „ ” 

25. „ senna .. .. .. . . . . ,, 

26. „ su^>huris .. .. .. .. .. * 

27. Disinfeoting powder, carbolic . . . „ . . . . cwts. 

28. Emplastrum belladonnse . . . . . . . . . . lb. 

2° „ hydrargyri. 

30. ,, mylabris oichorii BP. 1898 . . . . Jt 

81. ,, oantharidini 


32. „ opii B.P. 1898 

38. ,, plumbi . . . . . 

34. ,, resinee . . ... . 

35. „ resinee spread 

36. „ saponis 

37. Extraotum aloes . . . . . . . 

38. „ be lee liquidum 

39. ,, belladonnsB liquidnm 

40. „ cannabis indioa 

41. „ colooynthidis oo. 

42. „ ooto liquidum 

43. „ • ergotee (Ergo tin) 

44. „ ,, liquidum 

45. „ gentianse 

16. „ glyoyrrhizBB 

47. „ liquidum 

48. ,, hydrastis liquidum 

49. ,, holarrbena antidysentrioa 

50. „ ipecac liquidum ... 

51. ,, jaborandi liquidum B.P. 1898 

52. „ grind!Ice liquidum 

58. „ nucis yomioee siooum 

64. „ „ ., liquidnm 

55. „ opii siooum 

56. ,, ,, liquidnm 

57. ,, symplooos race m os a . . 

58. „ sarasa liquidum B. P. 1898 

59. Perri sulphas exsiooat 

60. Hydrargyri cum oreta 

61. „ ,, saoohhrata • 

62. Infusion senna • . . . . . 


lb. 

yds. 

lb. 


68. Io^olotm gauze .. .. . . , . . . yds 

. Timmantum sooniti . . * IV. 
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65. „ beHadonnee . . , , 
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«*** 


I*. 


















































Boris! 

No- 


Preparation. 



Qasntfty in 

s lot. 

(4>antti r 







reserve). 

71. 

Lmimentnm terebinth .. . • 


a • a • lbs 

100 

1.000 

72. 

,, ,, aoetioum . • 


* * • • tf 

20 

20 

78. 

Xiiqnor ammoniee • . . • 


• • • • tt 

800 

200 

74. 

ii 

„ aoetatis . • 


... • • »l 

200 

. , 

76. 

»» 

i, tt fortia . • 


• • • • tt 

120 

460 

76. 


arsenioalis • • 


• • • * tt 

200 

450 

77. 

»t 

arsenici hydrochlorioua . • 



5 

80 

78. 

t> 

arsenii et hydrarg. iodidi 


• • • • »» 

100 

200 

79. 

»t 

bismutbi et ammonii citras 



35-8 

80 

80. 

ti 

oreaol saponatns • • 


• • • • tt 

, 100 

. . 

81. 


ooaoinii concentrated 


• • • • |) 

. . 

. . 

82. 


epispaations 


• • • • tt 

50 

70 

83. 

•ii 

ferri perohlorid fortia 


• • • • ft 

105 

600 

84. 

it 

halleri aoidi 


• a • a ,, 

20 

20 

85. 

»t 

morpbinfiB hydroohloraa . . 


s a a . |( 

50 

70 

86. 

tt 

opii aedativi . . . . 


• • • • it 

80 

60 

87. 

tt 

plumbi aubaoetatia fortia 


a a a a j| 

100 

600 

88. 

tt 

potaaaee . . . . • . 


• • * * ft 

110 

800 

89. 


aoda chlorinate . . . . 


a a * • It 

18 

10 

90. 

n 

sodii hydroxide . . 


a a a - If 

‘ 10 

10 

91. 

„ 

strvohninee hydroobloridi 


a a as || 

16 

120 

92. 

Mistnra pro diarrhoea . . • • 


• s a • It 

92 

700 

93. 


senna oo. . . 


a a a . fl 

10 

'40 

94. 

Mucilage acaoife 


• • 1 • 1* 

10 

# # 

95. 

Oleum araohia 


• • • • tt 

, . 

7,000 

96. 


rioini 



. . 

35,000 

97. 

Omum water . . . . . • 



60 

m m 

98. 

Oxygen in cylinders 


. - ^ . a O. ft. 

. . 

800 

99. 

Paper, 

litmus, blue 


. . . . sheets. 

75 

75 

100. 

11 

,, red 


. a - a ,» 

85 

80 

101. 

„ 

paraffin common • • 


. . . . q T9. 

24 

20 

102. 


turmeric 


a a a a sheets. 

75 

76 

103. 

Pilula aloes et asafetida . . 


a a a a ,, 

10 

5 

104. 


„ ferri 


a a a . ,, 

22 

60 

105. 

tt 

,, myrrbee 


a a a a || 

32 

100 

106. 

11 

colocynth oo. 


a a a a tt 

5 

, . 

107. 

»> 

,, et hyosoyami 


a a . . M 

6 

O 

108. 

*» 

hydrargyri . . 


a a • • „ 

24 

60 

109. 

t» 

„ Bubobloridi comp. 


a a a a ,, 

33 

30 

110. 

i» 

ipecac et aoillee • • 


a a a a )> 

22 

22 

111. 

ii 

plumbi o. opio • • 


a a • - tt 

10 

. . 

112. 

t« 

rhei comp. . . . . 


• a a a II 

84 

100 

113. 

»t 

aoillsn comp. ; . 


a a a -a ,, 

40 

200 

114. 

Pulvia 

aoacitfc 


a • a a If 

118 

600 


115. 

ne. 

117. 

118 . 

1 10 . 
120 . 
121 . 
122 . 
128. 

124. 

125. 

126. 

127. 

128. 
128. 
180. ■ 
181. 
182. 
188. 

184. 

185. 
180. 
187. 


w 

-*£ 


scaly phn indioa . . 

aooniti radix 

adhatoda 

alumen 

belladonnas 

borax 

cannabis indioa 
oapsioi . . . . 

cardamom i . . 

oarui fruotus 
oaryophilli . . 

casoara sagrada . . 

ohirata 

cinchona rob. oortex 
oinnamomi . . . 
preta aromations . . 

n. .. '»• °P>? 

digitalis * ■«" ... 

fosninuU . . ,. 

(rails ; .. * . 

golaemfi radix 
" gentian sc . . 

, jrl fo yrrhixaa 


175 
20 

176 
24 

845 

28 

50 

10 

42* 

12 

10 

112 

88 


60 


1,200 

50 

SO 

■25 

12 

10 

40 

60 




ft 

103 

too 

r* 

* 29* 

/ 80 

- 9 * 

172 . 

780 

ft 

. 79 . 

#60 

ft 

80 

560 

• tt 

16 to 18 

- ' 80 . •- 

- -SI 

tt 

Si, 


»» *2? ” 

-iSiate 























































Preparation. 




188. Pulvi. plyoyrrhiraB CO. 

189. „ Earn amelia folia 

140. „ hydrnstis rhizoma 

141. „ ipeoacnanha . . . . . 

142. „ ipeoao oo. • • 

148. „ jalap 

144. „ jalap oo. •. 

145. ,, kino oo. . . 

146. „ lobelia . . . . . . 

147. ' „ mylabris oiohorii B.P. 1898 

148. „ mjristiese . . . . 

149. „ nux vomica 

150. „ pepper 

151. „ rhei oo. 

152. ,, rhei rhizoma • • 

153. „ sac oh arum purifioatum 

154. „ sapo durus 

155. ,, ,, animalis • . 

156. „ senega, radix 

157. „ saraa radix B.P. 1898 

158. „ soillee 

159. ,, senna . . • • 

160. „ stromonii semina . . 

161. „ tragaoanth co. 

162. „ valeriana rhizoma . . 

168. „ virginiana pruni bark • . 

104. ,, zingiberis . . 

165. Sevum benzoatnm 

166. Solution Fell ling’s No. I 

107. „ „ No. II 

168. ,, formaliu, 40 per cent 

109, litinns, blue . . 


lb. 


170. 

171. 

172. 
178. 

174. 

175 , 
170. 

177. 

178. 

179. 

180. 
181. 
182. 
188. 

184. 

185. 
1861 

187. 

188. 

189. 

190. 

191. 

192. 

198. 

194. 

195. 

196. 

197. 
198* 

199. 
200 ; 
261. 


„ Nessler’s 

,, for preservation of reoords 

ji _ »» fiab 

Spiritus setheris . . 

„ mtheris nitrosi 

i, ammonia aromatious 
„ oampborsB . . 

„ ohloroformi . . 

,, oinnamomi • . 

„ juuiperi . • . 

„ metbylatus 

Syrnpas an rantii . . 

,, oalcii hvpophosphas 
,, Kaeton’s . . 

„ ferri iodi 

„ ferri phosph. oo. . . 

„. glucose .. 

„ ' pruni Virginian® 

„ Boillea 

✓ „ simplex .. • • . 

„ tolufcanus . . 

Tinotnra aoonita - . 

„ arnica floram 

„ asaf etida .. 

. u an rap tn • • • • 

m , belladonnse . . * 

„ benzoin! oo. • •. 

oalumbsa 

tt camphor® oo. 

cannabis indio® 







Minimum 

Quantity in stock 

a Jot. 

(«,x month.* 


■mm). 

60 

75 

24 

100 

5 

10 

87 

100 

98+ 

600 

92 

600 

149 

1,500 

74 

60 

lu 

20 

56 

112 

15 

80 

30 

150 

18-6 

30 

88* 800 

91 

100 

90 

6,000 

11 

60 

11 

20 

50 

100 

50 

80 

50 

50 

52 

25 

12 

25 

14 

1 

5 

. . 

5 

6 

94 

500 

12 

24 

5 lb. 5 oz. 

5 lb. 5 oz. 

5 lb. 15 oz. 

5 lb. 15 oz. 

• . 

as required 

10 

as required 

30 i 

for litmus 
paper, 
as required. 

1 lb. 4 oz. 

»» 

20 

91 

800 

1,503 

100 to 185 

5,000 

240 

6,000 

10 

10 

20 

10 

10 

2 

181 

60 

500 

4,000 

100 

450 

50 

60 

50 

75 

180 

600 

60 

*60 

60 

100 

20 

16 

100 

70 

110 

900 

85 

800 

100 

80 

100 

100 

100 

450 

600 

1,000 

100 

600 

200 

500 

500 

1,600 

900 

6.000 

100 

250 

100 

100 

100 

800 

900 

6,000 






























































(Serial 

No. 


203. Tinotura oateobu 


Preparation. 


Minimum 

Quantity in stock 
a lot. (six months 
meet ve). 


204. 

205. 

206. 

207. 

208. 

209. 

210 . 
211 . 
212 - 
218. 
214. 
216. 
216. 

217. 

218. 
219. 
220 
221 . 
222 . 

223. 

224. 
226, 


oh i rat® 
obloroformi et morphin oo. 
cinohon® 


lb. 


,, oo. 
cinnatnomi 

,, special for mistura pro diarrhoea 

oolohioi .. .. . . •• ... 

digitalis • • 

f erri-perchloridi . . 

gelsemii . . . . . • 

gentian co •• 

guoiaoi ammoniata . . . . . . 

hyooyami 

hydrastis 

iodi mitie •. . . .. 

iodoi fortis .. •• 

kino . . . . • . 

lavandul® oo. . . . . . . . . 

lobelia aetheria • • 

myrrh® . . • . 

nueis vomicsB . . 

opii .. .. . . 


226. „ podophy lli .. 

227. ,» podophylli indioi . . 

228. „ quassi® . . 

229. quininro ammoniata 

230. „ rheioo. . . 

231. „ . soill® 

282. „ seneg® 

233. ,, senn® oo. . . 

234. „ stramonii 

235. ,, strophanthi 

236. „ turmeric 

237. „ valerian® ammoniate . . 

238. „ zingiberis 

239. Tonio powder (vety.) 

240. Tragaoantli mucilage for coating pills 

241. TJnguentum aoidi borici . . 

242. 

243. 

244. 

246. 

246. 

247. 

248. 

249. 

260. 

261. 

262. 

268. 

254. 


oetaooi 
oreasoti 
gall® . . 

gall® cum opio 
hydrargyri . . 

„ ammon 


nitratis . . 
oleati 

oxidum flav. 


iohthyol 
paraffiini . . 
piois liquid®. . 
resin® • • 

sabin® B P. 1885 
snlphnris 
zinoi 


26 s 6 > 

267/ 

258. Varnish gum sandarao for pills 

269. Vinum antimoniaje . • • . . • • * • . 

260- >» oolohioi • • . . . . • . . . 

201 . „ forri oitratis v - 

262.' „ ipeoacuanh® . 

260. Artificial sherry iof vmom ipeoaona^b® 

264. Pill No. 1 (aoeiata'of k»d and opium B.P.) 6 grs. . . 

265. „ No. 2 (calomel, oolooynth and rhubarb eatfh * grs.> 

: - 




800 

600 

200 

. 60 

50 

180 

400 

1,500 

(variable). 

400 

2,000 

200 

200 

200 

COO 

100 

5 

200 

500 

405 

1,80® 

50 

100 

500 

4,000 

10 

12 

900 

2,600 

100 

60 

500 

8,000 

600 

200 

200 

200 

‘100 

LOO 

200 

600 

50 

60 

800 

1,260 

460 

2,000 

(variable). 

100 

20 

100 

20 

300 

800 

50 

200 

500 

500 

400 

1,600 

400 

1,200 

200 

450 

10 

20 

60 

45 

10 

5 

200 

200 

900 

2,500 

4 

40 

2 


99 

6,000 

290 to 800 

2 000 

10 

10 

47 

50 

50 

100 

20 

600 

10 

85 

104 

1,200 

20 

16 

25 

600 

100 

80 

90 

10O 

27 

86 

280 

1,600 

15 

1© 

147 

6,000 

118 

1,000 

S A* required 

• 

tor 

100 

am 

ICO 

200 

• • 6 .... lO 

500 

4.0m 

476 As tvqxdnA* 

W.OOO 



























































- - ftr 


«*n>a 


Preparation. 




806. 

Pill No. 8 (camphor, opium. 

capaicum, asafoetida and 

No 



• « • • 



-868.. 

»» 

No. 5, ipecac, and opium 

. . 


. . 


269. 


aloes et asafoetida 

, ; 




270. 


,, et ferri, 5 grs. . . 


• a . ■ 



271. 

Pills, ant i-oonsti nation 





278. 


cholera with opium, 1/16 gr. 

. . “ . . 



. 238. 


„ without opium 

. . 


. . 


274. 


colocynth et hyosoyami 

. . 




276. 


oo’igh SJ- grs. 

. . 




276. 


potass, permanganas 1 gr 

. . 




277. 


soilloe and ipeoao . . 





278. 


soilloe co. 





279. 

Tablet acid acetic salioylas. 5 era. 

, . . . - 



280. 


Blaud’s co. 





281 


No. 1, phenaoetin. 

6 grs. 




282. 

»» 

pbenacetini cum caffeine, 5 ., 

• aT 



283. 

»» 

No. 2, pulv. ipeoao co., 

6 „ 


a a 


284. 


— • 

10 „ 




285. 


pulvis ipeoao. 

5 „ 




- 286. 


No. 4 ,, creta aromatic e. opio, 5 grs. 

_ 


287. 


pulvis creta aromatious, 

6 gie. 




288. 


No. 6 creta jalap oo. 

5 grs. 


• • 


289. 


No. 6, quin. sul^baB, 

2 „ 


. . 


290. 


*» »» 

5 


. . 


891. 


quininae hydrochlor, 

5 „ 


. . 


292. 


aoidum boricum. 

5 „ 


, . 


293. 


„ tannioum, 5 


. . 


294. 


ammon. oarbonas. 

5 „ 


. . 


295. 


bismuth salioylas. 

10 „ 


, . 


296. 


cholera 


_ _ 



297. 


hydargyri sabohloridum 

1 gr. 


. . 


298. 


hydrargyri o. creta. 

2 grs. 


. . 


299. 


hypertonic, 32$ „ 


. • 


300. 


potass, bromidum. 

10 „ 


. . 

a 

301. 


,, obloras, 

6 „ 


. . 


302. 


„ iodid. 

5 „ 


. . 


808. 

>» 

„ nitras. 

5 „ 



„ 

304. 


„ permang., 

2 „ 



„ 

306. 


»» *» 

1 gr- 




806. 



4 grs. 




307. 


pulvis rbei oo., 

5 „ 


• . 

* * 

308. 


podii bioarb. 

5 „ 



>9 

“809. 


„ ohlorid. 

30 „ 


. , 


310. 


„ salioylas, 

5 „ 


• • 

»> 

811. 


sulphonaf. 

5 „ 



99 

812. 


trional 

• . 



9* 

818. 

•9 

worm (santonine) 

• • 

• 

• - 

99 


Quantity 

Minimum 

Btack 

in a lot. 

(six months* 
rtoeerve;. 

• 60,000 

100,000 

78,000 

142,000 

14,400 

27,000 

e.ooo 

1,700 

4,800 

70,000 

. 8,000 

3,000 

70,000 

100,000 

21,000 

60,000 

a v 

a a 

21,000 

70,000 

72,000 

800,000 

20,000 

12,000 

35,000 

200,000 

66,000 

140,000 

14,000 

15,000 

71,000 

50,000 

28,000 

34,000 

3,400 

120,000 

82,000 

82,000 

2,948 

50,000 

36,000 

25,000 

14,000 

14,000 

33,000 

13,000 

85,000 

3,000,000 

161.0UO 

2,500,4)00 

605 

. . 

67,000 

2,000,000 

830 

25,000 

9,000 

150,000 

14,000 

35,000 

32,000 

130,000 

82,000 

40,000 

24,000 

60,000 

4,000 

4,000 

14,000 

60,000 

26,000 

60,000 

81,000 

50,000 

1,300 

15,000 

32,000 

40,000 

76,000 

50,000 

16,600 

60,000 

13,000 

50,000 

850 

100,000 

2,000 

4,000 

68,000 

60,000 

6,000 

2,000 

4,000 

. . 

5,600 

35,000 



Aaouite root 
Indian hemp 

Ouwoom 

*l«r ri«ndiir 



Lut B. 

Drug* which wrs indigenous or are recognised as East Indian. 

^ Annual .._ 

" Hfmditun. 


LB. 

600 

600 

100 

400 

60 

'£,600 

1,800 

20 

SO 


Taneeed oil 
Nnx vomioe 
Castor seed 
Opium .. 

Popper .. 

Bed Modal' 

Randal wood ait 
Banna loavaa . \ 

Tamar tmda 


Annual 

•xpen4ttiu«. 

UfcF® 

1,600 

600 

400,000 

600 

too 

60 

400 

1,000 

20 
























lilST O. 


IfflMOW. W. 


*>• 846 


r w r 


Jfrugs grown on a limited scale and are capable of extended cultivation and exQloitatiofj^ 



.Aloes . • • • 

Belladonna loaves 
Belladonna root. . 
•Caraway 

Colchioum Cormui 

Colocyhth 

Digitalis leaves • • 

Gamboge 

•Ginger • • • • 

BCenbane 


Annual 

expenditure. 

14h 

400 

100 

2,500 

200 

100 

80 

300 


• 3,000 
700 


Name. 


Ipeoaouhaua 
J alap • • 
Liquoiice root . . 
Podophyllum 
Resin . . 
Rhubarb . . 

Saffron . . 
Stramonium leaves 
Turpentine oil . . 


* £». 
606^. 
1,408?' 
• 1 , 00 # 
W> 

1,800 - 
400 
6 
10 

60,000 ■ 


Oral; Evidence, 30th January 1917. 

Sir F. H. Steward. — Q. I gather on reading your report that generally speaking 
you think there is a good deal more that could lie'done in the way.Qf investigation 
and that the actual manufacture could be left to private enterprise P Is that so P— 
A. Yes. I think that a lot of vegetable drugs are worth investigating. There are a lot 
of things that we are getting from home and from other countries that are to a certain 
extent found in India and the growth of which could be extended and also certain 
other things that we could grow for which we have need at present. 

Q. Who should be the people to look into that?— A. The Forest Department un¬ 
doubtedly. 

Q. Do you think that they have got the organisation at present in the way of 
■expert officers?— A. I think so. In the Botanical gardens at Ootacamund they have 
already done a good deal of small investigation already. They have gone into one or 
Iwo questions and we have also done a certain amount. They could easily do it. 

Q. Have they made any experiments with respect to starting more gardens and plan¬ 
tations P— A . I do not know of" any. All I know about it is that there was a proposal 
■some years ago before I came to Madras that we should actually start a garden in 
connection .with medical stores and the matter was gone into the extent of enquiring 
into the cost of plots oj; land up, in the Hilgiris. The whole th^ng fell through on 
account of the expense. 4^ *- 

Q. How many Medical Stores Departments are there P— A. Madras-is one among 
four. There are Medical Stores Departments in Madras, Calcutta, Bombay and Rangoon. 

Q. You also do a certain amount of manufacturing?— A. Yes. Wa. manufacture 
most kinds -off drugs, .exoept the synthetical ones, such as iodoform, etc. the things 

that -can be manufactured here we manufacture and we send also to SMtrma and Bengal 
from here. # ^ 

Q. But the general sense of your evidence is that much more investigation in 
research should be conducted out here?— A. Certainly. 

Q. Do you think that the manufacturing will be satisfactorily done if it is 
largely left to private enterprise P Could the firms of drug manufacturers fulfil tha 
requirements pretty well?— A. I think so. My own opinion is that Government ia 
•quite right in manufacturing through their own department for Government hospital#. 
We only supply to Government aided hospitals. We do not supply anybody outside. 

Q. You do not compete. There is no interference of that sortP— A. Ho. 

Q. Have you got any Government plantations down here for quinine?— A. We have 
*i|f ai Ootacamund. 

Q. What is your opinion about thatP Do you think it'should be extended from 
Government point of viewP— A. Certainly. I think so. 

• ~Q. How does the plantation at Ootacamund compare with the one near Darjeeling?— 
have not visited the Darjeeling one. That at Ootacamund is a*, big one. They have 
gat a lot of- new plantations with a kind of tree that ought to give a better yiehj. They 
take a long time v in coming on. About two years ago they told me that the thing wopld be 
In full operation in seven years from then. It is now already four or fiv«> years since then. 

Q. Do you think that .Government plantations should be started for anything else 
besides cinchona ?— A.. We ape pnly concerned with medical stores. We ought to ’fcp 
able to get this fronjipghe Forest Department. The demands are not so very big. 
Forest Department CMI^d easily supply our requirements and q small patfeh pi wltiya- 

t i on would be ^>le them, • , . . . . * ; ‘* >• ?‘ v 

■ -- • Being obUinedlaemllyv^, 



















Hon*bio Mr. C. Isow.-*-Q. You get one kind of plant from which you get your 
drugs growing very sporadically for instance in the jungles and also gregariously wh^ph 
yop , #»ul d eayly tackle. The sporadic plant would require much more organisation and 
expenjp ana if you can do so, you would naturally like to grow it on a full scale *—AA 
Yes. 

Whether it is a shrub, or a herb or a tree. What do you think is the best 
agency^forMeciding what sort of plants it would be profitable to grow P— A. I am afraid 
the only agency is the people we have now in the Botanical gardens here and also in 

* Q - T^iey have not the staff to speak of. They certainly have not the equipment for 
production on a full scalAf— A. No. 

Q. On the^other hand the agricultural department has P— A. I suggested in my 
note that the Agricultural or the Forest Department may take the matter up. 

Q. Where the plant^is a crop growing from year to year it is the business of the 
Agricultural Department?— A. Certainly. 

Q. The Forest Department might hardly be prepared to take up regular field 
cultivation. There is no virtue in one department or the other except that they 
are used to different kinds of workP— A. Yes. 


Q. And the Forest Department could presumably investigate the renditions under 
which these things exist in the forest with reference to facilities of collection and so 
forth P— A . Yes. 

Q. Do you ask the Forest Department to collect certain plants for you P— A. Yes. I 
have dealt chiefi^with the Botanical Association in Ootacamund. I do not know whom 
they come under. 

Q. There are certain difficulties about collecting this minor fores* pioduce and the 
forest contractor is probably not a man of great resource or learning and he might find 
it difficult to get any one particular quality for you. That sort of thing wants going 
into?— A. Certainly. 

Q. For instance take this question of aconite. It grows on a fairly large scale 
in the Himalayas. And then about the question of dressings, a witness appeared in 
Calcutta, a Bengali gentleman who said that he was making lint, antiseptic lint, on a 
large scale?— A. I have obtained cotton wool from Andrew Yule & Co. They have been 
making it in Calcutta. 

Q. What length of staple?— A. I have not gone into the question. We propose 
removing to the Gun Carriage Factory in two or three months’ time and there we propose 
taking up weaving. I have not gone as yet into the question fully and I am not certain 
whether it will ever be worth our doing right through the process "of weaving and manu¬ 
facturing dressings. We want the staple of the wool as long as possible. 

Q. My point is jfchis. This gentleman said that he was making this stuff and he 
could not succeed in selling it to Government for hospital use whereas certain competitors 
were selling th«£e and he expressed himself ve^r dissatisfied with the position. He could 
not get & clea^r reply why he could not sell the stuff?— A. It is probably on account of 
the shortness its staple. As far as my experience goes, there is a demand which is 
small. Thdfrefor^ the people are not prepared to go to the length of making it. You 
cannot get,$he dressings in this country that you can get from home. 

Q. You have no specific knowledge of this particular individual or why he was 
turned down?— A. None at all. 

Q. You know that the maximum length of cotton which is suitable and which can 
be made in this country is about an inch. You do not get anything better than that in 
fndiaP— A. The suitability is good deal a matter of the kind of preparation the cotton 
undergoes., 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — .Q. Do you manufacture only for purposes of 
Government supply P— A. Government aided hospitals. 

Q. None of it goes to the general publicP They do not indent?— A. No. 

Q. Are you able to> meet the requirements of the Government hospitals fully P— A . 

Yea. 

' Q. These articles tlu^b you manufacture here are not required to be imported from 
outsideP— A. We make the fullest use of the Articles found locally to meet our needs. ^ 

there any fim here which has been manufacturing these articles which ^oir' 
are manufacturing at presentP— A. I do not know of any firm manufacturing it here. 

Q* And thesfe depdts in Calcutta, Rangoon and Bombay are managed by Govern- 
mentP-i~A. Yes. * 

do not. administer to the needs of the general public?— A. The Calcutta 
and Rangoon ones do not manufacture. They only store things And send them on. T 
supply ^Calcutta from 'here with all the things that can be man ufact ured in India,* and 
thehodte things are brought oqt from home. I supply Rangoom^J&unbay manufactures 
and Lahore does, b«#ujot so much, This is the biggest one. 

Q. Do you mean in; the yhi ntity dr the number of Qlrticles manufactured?— A .„ In 
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** ' Q. How long has this store been in existence P—4. I could not say*. £ do not 
w know. It must be a good many years now. It must be 20 or 30 years. 

« Q. What staff have you gotP— A. I have got two assistant surgeons and a chemist 
•* and a certain number of compounders. I have got about 10 or 12 compounders and the 
rest q£|the staff are practically what we might call the packer class. 

Q. I presume that you manufacture these drugs and medicines at a much cheaper 
rate than you can get from outsideP— A. Yes. 

Q. Would it be 60 per cent cheaper?— A. It all depends. Probably 30 per cent. 

Q. In view of the great requirements of India and of the large imports of medicines 
and drugs that we have to make, don't you think that this should be extended in order to 
meet the needs of the general public also?— A. I think so. I think the general public 
should help to meet their own needs. After these things are investigated as far as the 
reseai ch goes, then you will probabaly find that private enterprise will supply the need 
for the general public. 

Q. Would you recommend that private enterprise should be asked to meet the 
needs of GovernmentP— A. I should see the public wants supplied by privatejpnterprise. 

Q. From your knowledge of this branch do you know if there are many firms manu¬ 
facturing these medicines.?— A. The Indian firms are not very many. There is one 
firm in Calcutta. 

Q. Which is that?— A. Messrs. Waldie & Co. The Bengal Chemical and Phar¬ 
maceutical Works have started recently. Messrs. Smith Stanistreet & Co. manufacture 
to a Certain extent. V. 

Q. Do you take in any apprentices under you to teach them how~*to manufacture 
these drugs?— A. No. Nobody except these compounder class. Some of them work in 
the laboratory. They do not go any further. One or other of these might hope to 
become a chemist eventually. 

Q. You would have no objection to taking assistant surgeons to manufacture these 
-drugs?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it would be a good thing to have a system of apprentices who might 
after gaining experience start these works?— A. I do not see that there is any Km. 
There is no objection to it. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. This witness who appeared in Calcutta, Mr. Mitra told us 
that he prepared medicated cotton for use in thus country?— A. Not as regards Madras. 
I know tor a fact that when I was in Calcutta we never got anything in the country in 
the way of dressings before the war. *- 

Q. You import your long staple cotton P— A. We import the whold^dressing as it is. 
The absorbent wool is made up in packages. 

Q. And treated before they came out here?— A. They were ajl manufajptured there 
by medical firms. * , . 

Q. Could any of them be obtained in this country?— A. Not that. I* know joi. I 
.have had no notice from anywhere of beifig able to get anything excep**plain ^bffcrbant 
wool. _ - ' .>■■**' * 

■ Q. What is this absorbant wool?— A. The wool is treated to make it ‘u^sorbant and*- 
bleached in a medicated way. ^ *. 

Q. Have you been able to obtain it from any places in India P— AT-.J. -got a*-small 
amount from Andrew Yule & Co. It was not sufficiently good. 


Q. Where do you get your boric acid from?— A. From home. ^ 

Q. You do not make in the local labom*oryP— A. No. 

Mr. A. Chatterton.—Q. Although a very large number of sources of supply exist 
in this country from which to get drugs, you are importing most of the raw material ?— 
A. We are in certain cases. It is only where it is not available in India at present. 

Q. What do you mean by “ available ” P— A. I mean available in any quantity. 

- Q. Have you got any special means of identifying these things P Supposing you 
got these forest plants from which drugs are extracted have you any special staff to 
identify them?—A. I know most of the things myself. I test them or send them to -the 
•Chemical Examiner for testing. . - 

Q. Suppose you have got two roots having the same appearance, one 
and the other a useless thing P— A'. I do not think we could make that r 
- not know of any medicinal drugs that you cannot distinguish if you ate at all nj 
with them. ... ‘P;’ 

Q. Supposing that gardens are established in suitable places fdi the g 

drags, would the men have any difficulty in selling it to a department like that 1 _ 

Would you say that _you had not the means to identify what he had jo - pell 
Certainly not. If we ask for any particular drag we should Imow-that drag 


to he able to tell it sdgbfhpe. 


Me d 
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Q. It any pristine Individual started a drag farm or 
first get into touch with yoiqr department P—A. He will J 
'wtwnat dur requirements arfe. I have had a question 
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gardens in^the kills. I asked them to grow a certain plot for me and they did grow. * * 
Although they could grow, I had to order it from England because of the uncertainty %- *" 

-of it. ^ 

Q. The point is this. Suppose a man is willing to grow these drugs and he comes 
to you and says that he will grow these for you, are you in a position to acospt his 
offer P—A. Yes. If he will give me the roots and leaves of the real plant, I will take it. 

Q. You would be prepared to enter into a contract on that basis?— A, Yes. 

Q. For long periods?— A. Yes.* Government would be perfectly willing to do 
that. If the man produces it we are prepared to take it over. 

Q. Have you got anything to do with ihe distribution of cinchona?— A . I get it 
from the cinchona people .and it is distributed through me. 

Q. You make up these packets?— A. They have asked me if I will make up the 
hydrochloride quinine tablets. We shall probably take this up. 

Q. Do you know whether the local supply of bark and cinchona is sufficient to meet 
the demands of the various Government departments which deal with quinine P— A . I 
could not tell you now. 

Q. Ifc quinine imported from outside, from Holland and other places to make .up 
the supplyP— A. Yes. As far as I know in the Nilgris and in Darjeeling too. The 
Indian quinine has, I believe, never been used unmixed with Java quinine. They are 
using a larger and larger proportion of Indian quinine as Java quinine is getting more 
difficult to get. 

Q. What is the reason?-—-A. The Java quinine is a more powerful quinine. 

Q. Have yjfr*—X experience to enable you to express an opinion as to the necessity 
for a Food and Drugs Act P— A . I have no knowledge. 

Q. You do not purchase from the local dealers?— A. No. Very little really. The 
-only stuff we buy are raw materials in which there is no chance of adulteration. 

Q. Do you buy extracts and so forth from the film started in Bangalore?— A. Not 
any. I have been recently taking our sandalwood oil from Mysore. Most of the things 
that they make we make ourselves. 

Q. What arrangements have you got for obtaining alchoholP— A. We buy our 
.alchohol from one of the distilleries of Parry & Co. 

Q. Duty free?— A. Yes. 

Q. Does the Excise Department give any trouble?— A. The duty is now charged 
on our preparation. That was brought in about a year ago. 

•Q. As regards the Indian Stores Department besides drugs, do you deal with instru¬ 
ments? Are those obtained from Europe or do you manufacture them out here?— A. 
They^have goirQ? factory now in connection with the Bombay Depot and they make some 
-of the instrumefrits. We specialise in medicinal preparations. 

Q. Ia-vit a Gq»wnment FactoryP— A. I do not know exactly what their arrange¬ 
ment is.,../The factory is run bv a gentleman named Mr. Eyres. There is an arrange¬ 
ment. between- Government and him. On this agreement he makes instruments, etc., for 
Gotrilirninent. •*- 

Sir J- Tata. — Q. Do you think' that the excise duty hampers the Indian manu¬ 
facturer in any way?— A. I think it does where he has got to pay for the loss that 
occurs in manufacture. There is the loss due to evaporation. 

*Q. Do you know what is the price of coal tar?— A. I have not had anything to do 
with it. It is difficult to get it out here. 

Q. It be imported?— A. I suppose so. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. What would the equipment cost for making 
«oal tar?— A. T could not tell you. 

Q. Roughly?—A. Ten to fifteen lakhs. 


Hon ’bub Cox.. W. M. Exlis, 


Witness No. 242. 

R.E., c.i.e., Chief Engineer for Irrigation , Madrat. 


- 


Not®. —The written and oral evidence of this witness is confidential. 
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t Wmmi No. 243. 

±IBV. X/ Cain, Church Missionary Society, Duminagudem. 

Wunra Ennraox. 

us try (rueublisg Limerick lace) is of so limited extei 
tense enough to answer the questions set by the Commissioi 
— 1391 Mrs. Cain was attracted by women in Cotta darait 
unlit that the industry might be carried on—in a ret 




small way—in our Girl#* Boarding School. She taught a few girls but very little wa*‘ 
done until after the famines of 1896-97 and 1899-1900 when she urged young widow* 
to take it up. She had to find the gyitterns and material and procure sales. She soon 
saw that finer net and thread were necessary and new designs as time went on. Other 
women began to learn as the prepare of high prices made it important for them to add 
to the family income by otherjneans than precarious coolie work. Gradually the- 
demand grew for a better class of work, such as collars, traillers, fichus, veils, babies’ 
bonnets, handkerchiefs, etc. These alj need, new* designs, and careful attention to 
fashions. So it is not a purely indigenous industry; it needs the superintendence of one 
alive to changes and vagaries of ladies’ fashions and one who can design or direct the 
designing of new patterns. The two ladies in charge of the work arrange for the- 
cutting out of the net choosing the patterns (according to the ability of the workers), 
giving the right amount of thread, etc. The workers take the work home and having 
completed it bring it in and the superintending lady looks at the work, takes notice of 
the cleanliness or otherwise of the net and bestows what seems to be fair wages. ^(Some¬ 
times the work is so discoloured and so badly darned that nothing or next to^nothing 
can be given. Unsatisfactory workers drop off or have tor |>e sent away with “a. recom¬ 
mendation to devote their energies to coolie work.) ^ ^ ' « 

All the material comes from England. j 

The' Government recognised Mrs. Cain’s enterprise by bestowing upon her in 19Q9> 
a silver Kaiser-i-Hind Medal. , * 

The attached pamphlet shows the character of the work. ’ , S , •* 

■<r *’ 

E attracts from a pamphlet by Mrs. Cain on the Dumrnayud&hvLac'e Industry. % 

I began in a very small way among the elder girls of our boarding school when X* 
came to Dummagudem for the first time in 1882. I bad often wishedun jpy firftt years 
of service in India, that the elder girls in a boarding school had something to do out of 
school hours. They are apt to get so listless and heavy and have tpo muoh timete thAa*- 
selves. They cannot be always reading, and they are so poor—seldom ^a^e a copper te buy 
a book—and T used to wonder whether we could not do something more to interest them. 
When we were in Cotla, Ceylon, in 1882 detained for the steamer, I eaw the women and 
girls all busy darning net, and I thought' * this is the very thing X want ’. » The ayah 
taught me some stitches; I was very stupid at it, but she was patiWfct, e&d she gave me- a* 
few patterns roughly drawn on paper. We sent to London for some nakand darnwgfhread 
copied the patterns on thin paper, which we pasted on brown ^StfbpeiV.and so began. A* 
few of the elder girls soon learned, but our sales were very limited. The first Worker*, 
outside the school was a lame Koi boy, the son of the headman of a village near. 

Miss Graham, our devoted medical helper, could draw, and she helped ns greatly 
with patterns, and would put my crude ideas straight. Our elder gills ^jprxied and left 
school. Some of them kept up the lace work, and now their children are among onu 
best workers. In those days we used to get from England six yard* of net and half a . 
pound of darning cotton at a time. We soon used embroidery cotton and then, linen" 
flourishing-thread. I used to prepare every piece of work with, my Am hands, but now 
we have four girls and a woman constantly employed cxrttihjg^but and preparing the 
work. A man draws the patterns on specially ruled paper,' hut I still have to design 
and I find the patterns in many odd pieces, leaves and botany bdbks, old laaes, fashion- 
plates ! We now use about 200 yards of net a week, and have d^er'700 outside workers, 
as-well as many of the girls working in the school. We uS*’ ohstfiy PefiMuste-iPlosette- 
in colours and in white. Our work increased after th© famine of 1897. We had a few 
poor young women who had to be helped, and making work for people spoils them. So X 
said there was to be no more such help. For one month We would fes^Lthem, and they 
were to learn lace work; and so the lace class began on the verandah? to get a 

market was the next thing. Miss Bruce, our zenana helper (1895-99), made the work 
known among her friends, and, when she went to Darjeeling for the hot weather (1898), «-• 
got us many orders. So we took courage and went on. Miss Frohlich kept on the work 
while we were away on furlough (1900-1), Mid since our return. Miss Wallen has beezr 
my chief partner (shall I not say P) by getting sales among her .friends, cutting out new 
patterns, doing all the accounts, giving out work, etc. All the collars, cuffs, etc., have 
to be cut out exactly, the pattern drawn and then pasted on to strong paper andtyff 
on thin muslin. Each piece of work has to be folded up in newspaper and given to fire¬ 
worker. Friends have been most kind in sending us newspapers. The workers aye- 
nearly all very poor, and live in huts of one room, wh^re everything is done, choking,* 
eating and sleeping. How they keep long^pieoes of wqrk clean one can hardly midqy- 
stand, but we are'-eo thankful that tljey can do their work in their own homes. Air 
times it it* amusing to hear an old .worker explaining to a new one how to. keep her workv 
clean. ‘You must buy a*, piece of soap; you must keep a clean rag nearjppT M w 
stop your work to wipe the perspiration off your face yonmust. wash yonr hands 
if you scratch your head you must wash your hands; ifyou tsfc^ ttp the baby ym 
wash your hands * and so ». One of the Christians, enumerating tSje goo “ k 
find : ‘ It is good for three things, it gives us money; it fcee^^e^-fi^yes'I 
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-i hey have no time to be running to the neighbours' houses'; and it makes them clean. 

In the boarding school it is a great comfort to nfb. We pay the girls a little for 
every piece done well, so that they have some money wherewith, to buy books and to pu£ 
in the collections. Some-'of the older ones have seated enough to buy a cow by the tune 
they marriedr They are so proud of having their owp books, bought with their own 
money. The first thing that a girl saves up for is a Bible. iAs for the poor women who 
work, they say many would have died had it not been ’for the lace. Some, who formerly 
lived by begging, now earn enough, to support themselves and help other members of 
their families. "'*• ^ 

We seldom teach any new worker now, and have quite given up the learners’ class. 
One worker teaches another, and, at times, it is quite piteous, to hear 4 would-be workers 
say : .* I can do flowers and leaves, please give me just a little bit of net to learn on.* 
No, no/ I say, 4 new workers mean more pins, more papers, more needles, more 
strength on our part, and more ladies who are willing to buy.’ * Ah I but we are bo 
poor, just give to me.’ Sometimes I give in, but generally we are obliged t& turn * 
.away wdula-be learners. 

These are about 700 workers, who were paid last year Rs. 27,176-2-0. I think the 
lace workers gave more thait Rs. 700 last year in thank offerings. To the war fund they 
hav» Contributed their- share earnestly hoping that their annas will help towards the 
-speddy termination of that calamity. 

We^kave been wonderfully helped in our sales. Friends, known aud unknown, in 
all parts of.India, GHreat Britain, Canada, Australia and !New Zealand take boxes qf lace 
Apd sh<*w theni jpjfehoir friiade who in their turn take boxes. 

We have Bad t#t£bronze medals and four silver medals from the Industrial Section 
of the ■ Fine Arts Society’s ’ Exhibition* in Madras, a silver medal from the Indian 
-Christian Exhibition* an Madras, 1902, a silver medal from the Education Exhibition, 
.Madras**-1907,& the fourth best collection of lace in the National Congress Exhibition in 
Bombay, 1904, a bronze medal at the Industrial Exhibition, Nagpur, 1909, a bronze 
ujadal at thn Mysore Exhibition, 1912, a money prize at the second Exhibition, 1913 and a 
gold medal in-1916. L+ 

ThO majority -of our workers are Christians, but we allow others to learn, and would 
let many more Were it not for the fact that we have not enough time or strength to 
instruct them. Wfc make arrangements for all to have some Christian teaching. We 
have about one hundred' Kois who work beautifully, most of these come to church. The 
Eois ate an aboriginal tribe who live in the jungle and are hard-working rough culti¬ 
vators. The woman hefjf their husbands and also cut firewood and bring it in for sale 
.from door t<* door. Their hands are hard and horny in the extreme, and yet some of them 
do the lace work most cleverly and keep, it clean in a marvellous way. Except a few 
whom a teacher’s wife visits during the week, the caste women attend a Bible class on 
'Sundays. *■ 


NotK. —Witness did not give oral evidence. 


Witness No. 244. 

J*. SamS<&N, Proprietor, Dhaugam Oil Mill , Ganjam district. 

K "'' Written Evidence. 

Imm ediately after the termination of the South African War, through which I 
vserved in the JmcMgrial Yeona&ary, I came to India and joined a very old established 
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toTe^sold binder guarantee of purity, would find'a ready market'at rates at least equal 
to the adulterated oils so much consumed in this district and throughout India. 

I however found oufethat it was just the reverse and it was then necessary for me 
to choose between one of two courses, viz., (1) to remove the guarantee of punty, or in 
otheT words, adulterate and supply the sweet oils preferred by the public and at good 
rates, with a maximum profit and working on a small capital, or (2) to oontinue the 

g uarantee "of purity, increase my capital to enable me to keep the mill working almost 
le whole year which would be necessary, dispose of the oil at the low rates offered, profit 
-as in-the first- case and at the same time, lead the way in supplying a pure and wholesome 
article f&r consumption. t * . 

I decided that, the latter course was the correct course to work upon and as my gua¬ 
rantee ml ptsoity carried conviction to the purchases* and consumers, I founda good de¬ 
mand., My dimeuties then commenced in the matter of increasing capital. The Bank of 
i- would not give the usual assistance in financing «wn the securityof my stocks. 

the matter with a local Raja and a Zamindar, as both their estate*^ 



adjoined this mill, but waft unable to persuade-either of them, to take the necessary- 
interest* Considerable .Indian capital ia available in this district but the holders ace- 
very backward and accordingly hold unfavourable views regarding industries, as a fonn. 
of investment. I*am however inclined to believe that had Mr. Tresslar, the then 
Director of Industries, Madras, instead of sending his Personal Assistant (Ipr reasons 
which will be seen later) inspected the mill himeglf and enquired into the local condi* 
tions and the excellent prospects offered, which my figure* prove, he could have giv^jx 
a most favourable report and this would have acted as a stimulus as in tbe':oase of the 
United Provinces, the local finance would have been forthcoming. 

Being close to Rangoon, the oil (gingelly and ground-nut) much of which is now 
sent to that port from Bombay, can be shipped from here and I have reoeived an 
excellent report upon my samples from that market from a European firm, if the oil is- 
sold under a guarantee. At the same time, this mill is situated in the heart of a produce 
district and has enormous scope for expansion. 

* Before selecting the most suitable class of machinery for a small capitalist, I 
communicated with, the Director of Industries, Madras, who was then testing a plant 
almost new to the East. His replies regarding this plant were so satisfactory, that I 
decided to*- instal the same and he further offered to supervise the erection for me. 
After a very short test, I found the plant unsatisfactory. Mr. Silver, Director of 
Industrie^, United Provinces, having been informed of the class of machinery working 
here, wrote to me for my opinion, which was given, and he, when acknowledging receipt 
of my. letter,^ stated that the Bame confirmed all he found when making enquiries into 
the capabilities of this make of plant, and that he condemned the Venice, first merely 
upon the description given, and subsequently confirmed this upon expert examination. 

The Director of Industries, Mr. Tressler, recently sent nis Personal Assistant to 
compare his working results with mine and I now understand that be, after giving the 
plant a very long testing, finds the same unsatisfactory. His Personal Assistant gave 
me some information regarding the working methods adopted by him with this plant 
in Madras, and the high prices there for his gingelly products. As this information* 
seemed somewhat era tic, I wrote to Mr. Tressler on June the 7th.; and sent a reminder 
on the 11th August to know if it was correct or otherwise, as I wished to work my plant 
for a time on similar lines and could export my products to Madras, but up to the present 
have received no reply from him although a period of four months has elapsed. 

' I mention this as any information or advice given by the Department of Industrie* 
should be reliable and sound enough to work upon, as no doubt the time will soon come 
when new, especially small, industries will be guided entirely by the advice of these 
departments and the results may be very serious indeed, as in my own case, if such 
conflicting and misleading advice and information is given. 

I should here like to record the assistance and advice of a: very sound nature always s6>- 
promptly given to me by Mr. Silver, Director of Industries, United* Provinces, and 
in this connection it is interesting to note from his Annual Report for 1915-16, that the 
Local Government there has been given financial assistance in the case of a laige oil 
pressing mill to enable it to instal new and modern machinery with a much increased 
capacity. 

If this mill was assisted with finance to the extent of a maximum of Rs. 50,000, 
most of which would be on the security of stocks, it would enable me to use the present 
plant for the first pressing only and to add presses for the second extraction, instead of 
renewing the whole machinery, and the concern would then be on a sound footing, but in 
the present circumstances it will be necessary for me to close down the mill almost 
immediately. My loss is considerable but unimportant as compared with the wrong, 
but nevertheless, bad opinion that will be held of this industry, and that the very one 
that the Government of India are doing bo much to promote just at present. 

The foregoing information is brought to your notice with the nope that the same- 
may be of some assistance to your Commission and that others like myself who have- 
settled down for many years in the East and who are sufficiently enterprising and 
interested in the country to use their own capital in opening up new industries m the- 
backward districts, will, in the absence of financial assistance from the bank, receiver 
the same from Government on similar lines. J 

Notk. — Mr. Samson did not give oral evidence . 
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v . Witness No. 245. 

• Me. F.' A. Cox, Engineer and Manager, Messrs. George Bmnton <£• Co. t Cochin. 

Weitten Evidence. 

Gover nmen t aid is undoubtedly required for the purpose of establishing new indus- Ifinanai** aid. 
tries financed by Indian capital until new industries are successfully developed to such 
an extent that public confidence is established in such concerns. 

Where Government help is required the scheme should be investigated by experts 
preferably connected with the Department of Industries and if they are satisfied that 
the proposals are sound only such aid 'as would be sufficient to* induce the public to 
invest in the concern shoifld be granted according to the special circumstances of the case. 

As regards the manufacture of machinery granted tiiat the figures and estimates on 
which the scheme is based are approved by the Government experts, capital would be 
attracted by— _ * ♦ 

1. Government guarantee of interest say' for five years with or without refund.*, 

. 2. Provision of sufficient share capital to nominate a Director on the Board. 

3. Government promise of purchase of products as long as quality and price are 
maintained at a satisfactory standard. 

Government control should be limited to certain powers vested in the Director re¬ 
presenting Government on the Board to prevent ill considered experimental or speculative 
measures being adopted. 

In a Government aided concern further aid should be granted for the theoretical Training of 
and oraotical t«?Wming of apprentices as the successful development of the manufacture apprrntioes. 
of machinery in this country depends entirely on the supply of well trained, efficient, 
skilled labour from fitters and machinists to engineers in charge. 

“The foundation of a mechanical training should be based on the practical training 
in a successful commercial machine and fitting shop. Apprentices should serve at least 
for two years in the shops and during the same time attend compulsory classes in elemen- 

* tary mechanics. The classes to be conducted under arrangement with the Technical 
Education Department in the class rooms to be provided for the purpose attached to the 
Works. Competitive examinations to be held at the end of two years for Government 
scholarships to enable students of ability to complete their theoretical education. Those 
unable to obtain scholarships would be well trained mechanics with sufficient theoretical 
knowledge to enhance their usefulness. 

Mechanical trainm*? on these lines is essential to the successful development of 
manufacture of machinery bv Indians. .At present Indian workmen are very quick 
to learn, have undoubted skill but cannot l>e relied on to maintain a high standard of 
work without constant European supervision. The same degree of efficiency that has 
been instilled in the Indian soldier bv the strict discipline and the insistence of a 
high standard by British officers can also be effected in the Indian workmen. 

Direct Government aid and control are not advocated as general and permanent 
measures but only in cases where new industries are being started to give confidence 
to the Indian investor. 

The first, most important, and permanent measure to be adopted for the encourage- 

t of Indian industries is the adoption of a well considered scheme for the training 
of mechanics and those who would fill positions of responsibility, a. training that in 
time would eradicate the tendency to a want of sustained effort in efficiency. This train¬ 
ing can only be iacquired under the discipline and control of commercial works where 
efficiency’ and constant endeavour are enforced and where alone the experience /can be 
gained which is necessary to solve the various problems that have to be dealt with by 
-every grade of worker in such concerns. 

In limiting my answers to the various questions concerning financial aid to indus¬ 
trial enterprises and the training of apprentices I do so as they are the only' subjects of 
which I have personal experience. 

I am Manager of Messrs. Geo. Brunton & Son, Engineers, Cochin. We have 
trained apprentices for years both in our Foundry and Workshop in fact the whole of our 
foundry hands have been trained in our foundry by our foundry manager Mr. G. 

Bailey and all our macMne hands and fitters have been trained in our workshops and 
we are now turning out oil engines and other machinery which are competing success¬ 
fully with imported articles of the same description. 

From many interviews with influential Indians I am convinced that given well 
trained labour end a certain amount of skilled European control, which at present is 
necessary especially in the machine shops and foundries, industries founded on the lines 
I have pointed out would find support from Indian capital. 


Oea& Evidence, 2nd February 1917. 

iSr F. If. Stewart. — Q. You are Engineer and Manager of Messrs. George Brunton 
dfc _Yfca. 







Q Where is your firm established?—^ Osr 
branch Works in Aleppey end Trichnr. 

Q. How many years’ experience hare you n yunr 

3 eor y J see y<m refer to having trained apprentices. 


training?— A Ho. A number of applicants are elwayn oan^ag-ftk 
and turners and we take them on and generally for the urn week 
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ey stop with us for one year or two years or three years and wins i 
do useful work, we start them on pay. 

Q. Have they any previous knowledge f — A. No. 

(J. After » year or two you start them on pay, do they .stay on with you or do 
they go away y — A. Some stay on with us, but a good many have got work lip Country 
’ in Bombay and other places. On the results we give them certificates and with them 
they ; get work. 

Q. Have they got any aptitude? —A - Yes. Very great. A lad of fifteen will learn 
work in a month which apprentices at home would take about a year. They pick up 
very quickly* but they have to be strictly supervised the whole time. 

Q, U ttba* about the age they come to you—fifteen years and upwards?— A. Ye a. 

4$. And you get them in good numbers?— A. As many as we want. 

Q. How many men do you employ in your works?— A. In our workshops 70, in the 
foundry 30 and in our branch works according to the number of contracts out. We 
have about 30 apprentices always. V 

Q. What is the highest they can rise to be with you?— A. ThS**kighest pay of 
apprentices in the way of steady wages is about Its. 12 to 15 a month, but we have 
bonus and contract systems by which they make more money. Instead of increasing 
the wages we do a lot of our work by piece-work. They have a steady wage and if 

we have a repetition job, i.e., a good many articles of one pattern we give it out on 

contract to the men and some of them make a good lot of money. 

Q. They can rise to be foremen?— A. Yes. We have a foreman who gets Rs. 60 
and the man in charge of machines get’s Rs. 30. 

- Q. The ordinary mechanic gets how much P— A. In Cochin it is about ten annas 
a day or twelve annas. 

Q. Do you give training in theory as well as in practice?— A. No. That is what 
I should like to see done. 

Q. Do they manage to acquire it for themselves?— A. Some of them do. We 
have one in our shop who evidently studied-at home. We give a bonus for making 
improvements in machines and one or two have come out with improvements. 

Q. One or two have shown a faculty for inventions and improving the existing 
machines?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do they understand English P— A. Yes. A good many of them can just read 
English. They have been educated enough to read English. 

Q. To read a technical book is rather difficult?— A. That is, of course, difficult. One 
of our lads understands the general theory of, say, oil engines. 

Q. In your last paragraph you say, ** From many interviews with influential 
Indians I am convinced that given well trained labour and a certain amount of skilled 
European control, which at present is necessary especially in the machine shops and 
foundries, industries on the lines. I have pointed out would find support from Indian 
capital.*’ That is your experience in this part of the country?— A. Yes. 

Q. You have had no experience elsewhere in India?— A. No. 

,Q. You think that that would be the case without direct Government assistance?— 

A. I think Indian capital would come forward if a concern were run under expert 
European control at present. _ ... 

Q. The direction in which you would like to see Government assistance given is 
in the way of technical education and training?— A. Yes. 

Q. Would that be made simultaneous with the work in the shops?— A. Yes. As 
far as we are concerned, we would give apprentices two hours during the day to 
attend classes. 


Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. There is one particular point that I want to follow up specially. 
You suggest, “ The foundation of a mechanical training should be based on the 
practical training in a successful commercial machine and flirting shop.” Of course, 
yoti could'only have that with a good first class concern?— A. Of course, to an extent. 
But the past experience is, * that it is best for them to attend a general repair shop 
to gain geheral experience. „ # * 

Q. But you want to add to the concern some classes to give theoretical training 
as wellP— A. Yea. . . 

Q. It would not be possible to do that except m a big workshop when you have 
got a fair number of apprentices?— A. No. But it could be done in a good many 
places with Government aid. The idea is that it will be a condition of Government 
aid. to train apprentices. ~ 
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floyttsiilt' assistance t-r-A. We would welcome a system like that, because I take 
it that it would he an asset of the firm to hare a steady supply of well-trained labour 
to extend the^Jbusiness- Government help in training apprentices *would be valuable 
if it stimulated their ambition by the grant of scholarships. The present apprentice 
sees nothing before him but to become a^good workman or possibly foreman. Wft 
want men trained to be able to carry on ana extend our business in various capacities. 

Q. How many concerns do you think on the West Coast would be capable of takipflk 
in enough "apprentices to. make it worth the Government's while to add a school wim- 
classes for theoretical training?— A. On the West Coast there are only two engineering 
firms. - * 

Q. How many apprentices could you take in if Government put down classes 
at your door in the way of theoretical training?— A. We could take 40. We have 
now about 30. 

Q. What class of work do you do? You do general repairing?—4■ Yes. 

Q. Do you do anything with ships?— A. Odd jobs for ships that come alo^g. 

Q. What other work do you do?— A. We make oil engines and pum^i^ 'Jv'e^drain 
large areas. . * * >#=• 

Q. You are actually making oil engines?— A. Yes. We turn out oil engines up to 
30 horse-power. 

Sir D. J. TaUi. — Q. What class of men do you have as apprentices? Are they 
local men?—4,^We have had all classes. 


Q. Of local people? From what class are they drawn?— A. From all classes. We 
have had Brahmins, and we have had Sudnas ; but the greater number are probabh- 
Eoman Catholics. They are more or less about the same as the Mappillas. 

Q. Before they come to you have they-had any experience of any kind?— A. No,. 
unless at home some of them are sons of carpenters and so forth. 

Q, Is there a mechanical population of any kind in this neighbourhood from whom 
you draw your apprentices?— A. From the general population about Cochin. 

Q. Before you came 'here, there were no industrial works of anj^ kind P There 
were local carpenters?— A. There were skilled artisans. 

Q. And it is from that class that you draw your apprentices?— A. Yes, chiefly. . 

Q. I heard you say that they know very little Knglish ? — A. Most apprentices 
know just enough to read and understand instructions. 

Q. Who .are the instructors and foremen that you employ?— A. All natives. We 
keep control over the thing. In the foundry we have an Englishman in charge, but 
he has his foreman under him and we have some in our works. 

Q. So, how many Europeans have you under you?— A. Only one. 

Q. You talk of Mr. Bailey?— A. He is in charge of the foundry. 

Q. He has not studied the vernaculars? He communicates with his work people 
through the foreman?— A. Yes. We have about 70 men in our machine shops, and 30 
in our foundry. 

Q . And those men who are helping you in the workshops and in turning out oil 
engines—would you leave them entirely in charge of making oil-engines ; or are 
they capable after some experience to carry on the work entirely themselves P— A . 
Hot yet. They have not had the responsibility. They have not the sense of responsi¬ 
bility. 

Q . They will work under instructions very well, but the moment they are left to 
themselves?— A. They are apt to get off. 

Hon'ble Sir R . N ’. Mookerjee. — Q. What is the rate of wages here for labourer,, 
carpenter, blacksmith and fitter?— A. Carpenter about annas twelve. 

Q. For an ordinary labourer?— A. Eight annas. 

Q. Blacksmith?— A. Ten to twelve annas. 

Q. And fitter?— A. It varies. Some of our fitters have twelve annas and so forth. 
They would have highifr wages if we had not the system of bonus and contracts. 

Q. That is in your firm, but generally?— A. It varies according to locality. In 
, Madras and Bombay it js very much higher. Wages are going up. 

Q. Can you tell us how much?— A. In the last few years it has risen about, I think, 
30 per cent. - - 

Q, You are"referring to town wages?— A. In Cochin. 

Q..In the villages?— A. We get no fitters from other villages. 

Q, In the Tile Factory, J understand, the oooly labour is four annas a day, or 
three annas and nine*pies?— A. It is up in the country. I do not know. 

* <Q. You do not pay eight annas P—4- Yes for coolies at times. If there are ships 

in they can get eight annas and more by shipping cargo. 1 do not know about the 
rates in Fcroke. My works are in Cod*in, - 
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3/r. A. ClMiterton .—I should like to get from you some idea of the prospects 
of mechanical engineering along this coast. What work is now done and wfcat.pros¬ 
pect* there are in the future. fou have alluded, in your replies to the President and 
to Mr. Low, to the’fact that you are engaged largely on drainage work. I think it will 
be interesting) to the Commission if you will briefly describe to what extent mechanical 
appliances are being used in this system?— A. In Travancore and Alep^ey there are 
large areas of submerged lands. About thirty years ago mechanical pumps were put 
Up by Air. lirunton and he started to drain all ‘these lands for cultivation. Before 
that' ordinary scoop wheels were used for small areas just on the fringes of the sub¬ 
merged lands. Now we have about 15,000 acres under pumps besides which other 
firms are engaged in the business both Indian and European which would raise the 
area to 25,000 acres. 

(). What depth of water is there on the submerged land?— A. The maximum depth 
is six feet. 

Q. Have you got bunds?— A. The field owners put up clay bunds round the land 
they require. The clay is veiy good and water tight. 

Q. What type of engine and pump?— A. We use our own make. It is a sort of 
gcrew^ pump invented by Mr. Brunton. It is not a continuous screw. It has a vertical 
spindle with six blades. 

Q. How many pumps are used on the coast ?—.4. About 60 pumps. 

Q. They are all driven by oil engines?—*4. Partly steam and partly oil. 

Q. And they give rise to a certain .amount of mechanical engineering work?— A. 
Quite a big demand. People are now wanting our engines and pumps. 

Q. Are there any further areas to be taken up?— A. They are taking up more in 
the Aleppev lake. 

Q. Is this cultivation fairly profitable?— A. Very. One good crop pays for the whole 
of the bunds or initial cost of enclosing an area. 

Q. On what terms is this pumping done?— A. We give our pumps at so much 
a pump for draining water and all wages are paid by the contractor who hires a pump. 

Q. How long doe s pumping go on?— A. We start in November and finish at Aleppey 
in December, and we then bring over pumps up to Trichur and go on till March. 

- Q . Are there many saw-mills on the coast?— A. Not many. There is one in Cochin 
and one in Trichur and one or two in Malabar. 

(,>. There is a large business done here in extracting cocoanut oil?— A. Yes. 

Are there many Indian owned mills?— A. Quite a lot. 

(J. What type are they?—.4. ltotary mills. 

Q. And they are working with steam engines?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is the development of the extraction of cocoanut oil on the increase or sta¬ 
tionary?— A: About stationary in the last few years. 

Q. As regards labour,, formerly, there was shipbuilding here?— A. Yes. Now not 
shipbuilding, but the building of smaller pattamars and native sailing craft. 

Q. Are steam or petrol engines much employed in the backwaters?— A. We have 
been importing a good many petrol engines in the last few years. 

Q. I suppose most of your work-people are the descendants of the old ship¬ 
wrights?—.4. Yes. They make a most excellent class of shipwrights. We are sending 
boats to Mesopotamia and they, were built by the descendants of those shipwrights and 
they seem to be very much pleased with the boats there. The boats, etc. are built 
of teak. The workmen are an excellent class of boat builders. 

Q. Are there many of them available, or is the supply dying out?— A. There are 
a good many available. . 

Q. Do these men migrate to other places for work?— A. Yes, a lot of them get 
work in the hills under the planters and so forth. , _ 

Q. You have taken up the manufacture of oil engines in your works?— A. Yes. 

Q, -How many have yon built?— A. About ten large ones and we are experimenting 
with others now. We are building for the pumping only. We have sold two outside, 
one to Messrs. Shaw Wallace * Co., Cannanore and one up in the hills. 

Hon'Me Sir R. N. Hookerjer. — Q. Not under normal conditions? Can you compete 
in normal conditions? — A. Yes. -In normal conditions the mhrket price ■Would be 
Rs. 3,000 net. The highest rise of rate we have had so far is 30 per cent on petrol 
engines. _ 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. For steam plants do you use coal?— A. Wood and coconut 

Q. How do the people here in the. oil trade obtain for barrels for shipping Oil?— A. 
They make them locally. All the firms make their own casks. •_ . - .... 

Q. On what scale de they work?—A. On a very Urge scale. There is a big ship¬ 
ment of cocoanut oil. They make their own Casks from white cedar entirely,. ,. .. • 

Q. There is no proposal that yon know of so far to put up steam ** rpeoh^nical 
engines for. doing this work on a bigger eealei*—A. No. - .. f , 
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Q. Do you make machinery for tile presses and tile factories?— A. Yes. 

* Q. There is a fairly wide range of work here P-— A , Very wide. 

t£. With this miscellaneous class of work up on the coast, is there any difficulty 
about getting sufficiently well trained men to supervise the running of the machinery?— 

A. There is no difficulty. We have supplied several drivers to the different factories, 
to look after power plant as well as machinery for rubber and tea. 

Q. You train men specially for this supervision work?— A. Yes. We also tjain 
a lot of motor drivers too for motor* busses. 

Hon'ble Sir Fazulhhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. You employ from thirty to forty 
mechanics?— A. 70 in our workshops. 

Q. Where do you get these men fram ? From any engineering place?— A. All dur *• 
men have been trained locally. 

Q. Excepting the foremen?— A. The foremen too. They have grown up in the 
place. 

Q. No theoretical training?—.4. No. They have not picked it up. 

Q. And out of these 30 or 40, how many draw more than Its. 100?— A. None 
■ of them. 

Q. In the last sentence of your note you «av, ‘ From many interview^ with 
influential Indians I am convinced that given well trained labour and a certain 
amount of skilled European control which at present is necessary especially in the 
machine shops and foundries industries founded on the lines I have pointed out 
would find supjjox^t from Indian capital.’ Why don’t they start then?— A. What I have 
gathered is that they are beginning. 

Q. Do you think there is scope for other concerns to start iron works here?— A. 

I think there is a big scope for it on this coast. 

Q. The,V do not belong to any one caste? Do they belong to all castes P—.4. Yes, 
the bulk of our %orkers i» from the artisan class. We have had all sorts of castes. 
Even the high caste people come to us as apprentices, but they are generally better , 
educated, than the others, that is, up to the matriculation, and' they come in just to 
gef experience before they go out to take up appointments. The great bulk of our 
apprentices is from the artisan class. 

Mr. C. E . T,oir. — Q. Do you import your raw material for your gas engines, or 
how do you get them?—.4. We cannot get them out now. Before the war we. 
imported our iron and coke from England, but now we are getting it from Tata’s. 

Sir J). J . Tata. — Q. Do you find it suitable?— A. I have hardly tested it yet. The 

• coke is not bad. It is liable to make the castings a bit hard.* 

Q. You talk of your apprentices being drawn from the artisan class and also 
from the educated classes and you say that some of them have gone up for the matricula¬ 
tion. Do you find any difference in the skill pf these, or in the way in which they 
Acquire knowledge? Does the edueuted class answer better, or is it in any way more 
satisfactory or less satisfactory ?—.4. We have been rather fortunate in the higher 
castes that go through our shops. They have only come for the purpose of getting 
their training, and they have- gone through the work from the beginning without 
any grumble. 

Q. There is a % new spirit over the land?— A. Yes. 

Q. And those people who are trying to go in for industries are putting their heart 
into the thingP— A. Yes. 

Q. And you think that in course of time they will turn out better workmen than 
the artisan class who are not so well educated?— A. I would not say better workmen. 
They have more'intelligence and they would probably fill the higher posts, that is, 
for the work of supervising. 

Q. Their mechanical skill is naturally not so good as that of the artisan class?—.4. 

I could not give a definite opinion. It depends on their individual ability. 

Q. They are taking to manual labour?— A. Yes. 

Witness No. 246. 

Mb.. G. F. Baker, Manager, Henke's Tile Work*, Feroke. 
m Written Evidence. 

The great diffioultv in raising capital in this country is the want of an efficient 1 
directorate. J have seen companies formed for mining and industrial purposes where 
either the-directors did not inspire sufficient confidence to induce the capital to be 
fully subscribed or they had x*o knowledge of the business. 
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Government control could be exercised in preventing companies going to allotment 
on insufficient capital and where the industry is new, the specifications for. the plant, 
plana, etc., should be passed by the Industries Department who, if they had no expert 
in this country, in that subject,.- could submit them to known experts at home whose 
services would be at the disposal of the Government and for which valuable assistance 
reasonable fees might be charged. 

», I have seen a mining company allowed to spend over a lakh of rupees on a con¬ 
centration plant which was set up 120 miles from its mines, although 40 per cent 
of the ore was waste. It was never used and the company which would have paid had 
it confined itself to mining, went into liquidation. 

Had this company been obliged to submit its plans to any engineering: expert this 
waste of money would have been prevented. 

The Indian Institute of Science might investigate new schemes in conjunction with 
the Director of Industries who would be assisted by a Board. A scale of fees could be- 
charged to private firms and companies. If their report and the report of the home 
expert were attached to the prospectus, it would, inspire confidence and if the directorate 
was also sound there would be no difficulty in raising the necessary capital. 

In my opinion the Indian merchants, more especially Muhammadans, are most 
ready to invest in new ventures. Those Indians who have made their money in con¬ 
tracting are very ready to invest in industrial concerns. The wealthy landlords, who- 
have their money locked up in real property, are not so ready to invest unless they 
have complete confidence in a concern. The merchants and contractors' and perhaps 
the lawyers are more ready to risk their capital. Much good may be done by training 
the .sons of wealthy men, who are anxiouff to get their sons on in life and acquire 
special knowledge useful to their own business. The Indian Institute of Science, I 
believe, provides tiie use of new and up to date plants -on a small scale and these 
should be demonstrated by experts and instruction given both in English and the 
Vernacular. The Institute of Science* I suggest, might extend the sllope of its useful¬ 
ness by throwing open its classes to youths whose fathers are able to pay for such 
practical instruction even if the sons are not graduates. The Colleges and Technical 
Institutes may also send to Bangalore youths whose means will enable them afterwards 
to make use of the knowledge thus gained. In'this manner capital will be attracted 
to industrial concerns and it will come from men who can make the best use of it. 

Olie industry which in certain places is becoming overdone is tile manufacturing. 
Althquo-h the demand for the tiles is good the factories are situated too close together 
and in consequence the labour is becoming scarce both at Calicut and at Mangalore. 
There are other places on the coast where labour is more plentiful and where the clay 
and fuel are as accessible. Government could assist by a survey for this particular 
object and by reporting on those places which seem most suitable. 

I am in favour of assistance by Government to be given to any new industry either 
by bounties or subsidies or by guaranteed dividends. Loans can also be granted with 
interest and where Government is a large consumer of the products made by the new 
company orders should be guaranteed. All assistance should be accompanied by Govern¬ 
ment control not only by appointment of Government Directors but also by compulsory 
advice by experts both as to the minimum capital and the plant required. The 
Government Directors should only be appointed for the period during which assistance^ 
lasts. 

The great success of the Madras Aluminium and Chrome Tanning shows how- 
pioneer factories can be employed to establish industries. 

Government aid to a new industry should not be such as to convert it into tt 
monopoly ; when the industry has been proved it may then be worked by a private- 
company. J 1 

With regard to industries for which co-operative societies may be encouraged I 
believe that no industry lends itself better to this than rice mills. A number of land" 
owners, at a distance from rails, can band themselves together to start either a 
number of small hullers or a larger mill. Such an association might be given loans- 
by Government at a low rate of interest or better still provided with the machinery on- 
the hire purchase system. Other machinery such as small power presses for oil hullera- 
for ground nuts, pumps for wells or automatic rams for taking water from rivers, 
might also be purchased by such small societies. . - nvei* 

Government aid to a new industry should not be limited by the claims of an estab¬ 
lished external trade with which it completes. Where possible. Government orders- 
bounties or subsidies should., be given to enable it to compete with t£e greater output 
of its’European rival. . ° ™ 

Ohs industry should not however be encouraged to start if in the opinion of 
exuerts it cannot be expected to compete without being heavily subsidised at the- 
expense of the Indian Government and to the detriment of Imperial interests - 

Might be of great service in acquainting the people of each district with tiie value 
of the products which it contains* small collections might be exhibited Sn every irnnimh 
giving samples of the minerals likely to be found, there and their values alsothe* 
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finished product of the fibres indigenous to that district, etc. (For instance it is quite 
possible bauxite may be found in -Malabar, but as no one knows what it is like it cannot 
be identified). . 

Exhibits might also be exchanged, samples distributed and disooveries reported “to 
.a central bureau, which will arrange the exchange of exhibits, loan collections, etc. 
This bureau -can report to the Imperial Institute which will place the samples of minerals 
fibres, etc., before the trade at home. x ** 

Many discoveries of value to the Empire -are left to private enterprise to make 
known to the trade. Assistance from such ia bureau would be of the greatest value to the 
prospector or inventor who has to take but a small share for his trouble and generally 
finds that he is in the hands of a powerful ring of deal el's and middlemen who control 
the market. I know of mines of high grade chrome, (so necessary to the steel required 
for .shells, etc.) close to rails and within a few miles of electric power, but the owners 
cannot get in touch with direct consumers, who would put in capital to work such a 
valuable deposit. They have to work through dealers and their output is far lower 
than it ought to be. Every ton can be sold twice over, but until the mine is properly 
equipped ,the output is limited. 

Can serve the same useful purpose and by medals and prizes for original ideas or 
finished products small industries may be encouraged and large concerns secure free 
advertisement. The Mysore Dusserah Exhibitions have brought many inventions to the 
notice of the ryots—agricultural implements, pumps, etc. In order to induce a good attend 
ance, exhibitions should comprise cattle shows and should be made popular as well as 
commercial they should be held once in two years. The museum bureau might 
arrange loan collections,, prizes might be given for collections of samples, fibres, 
minerals, timbers, etc. Subordinate District Officers should also be encouraged to make 
such collections. 

Rare minerals of great value exist in South India and only await identification. 
Vast wealth is thrown away in waste products, such as plantain fibre. The large 
cocoanut area in Malabar is capable of development by central factories. Provided that 
plant can be erected at once, it would seem that there is an opening for ground nut 
crushing as with the high freight which must obtain for long after the war the saving 
in freight by shipping the oil and cake separately and the cheap labour will enable 
Madras to compete with Marseilles. This might be a pioneer industry, for it will require 
hereafter powerful support. 

Another industry successful in Ceylon, is dessicated cocoanut manufacture. Here 
might be an opening for a small demonstration factory in Malabar, as I believe the 
business is a profitable one although I have no knowledge of its details. 

Until an electric power scheme has been started in Madras Presidency it is useless 
to speak of the possibilities of the electric furnace, electric nitrogen and kindred 
industries. Paper pulp is being made from the Travancore grasses but there is no 
attempt to use the bamboos which, though not as- plentiful as in Burma, still can be 
found in large tracts close to water and combined with fibres from some of the 
soft woods, the pulp would find a ready market in Calcutta. 

Trade representatives sent to other countries, should be paid by the State, their 
duties should be to bring the Indian products into notice working in conjunction with 
Indian merchants and the Imperial Institute. They would deal with the larger 
questions, finance, freights and customs tariffs. The appointments, I suggest, should 
be given to, and would be sought by business men of proved ability, who would be 
enabled to retire from the East while still capable of useful work. 

Increased banking facilities for finance of products, such as manganese and chrome 
ore, etc., where the freight and rail freight form such a large proportion of the c.f.i., 
-cost, seem to be necessary. In my experience, before the War, no single British firm 
either here or at home, was prepared to pay cash at the mine for these ores, while the 
German houses were ready to do this as they were backed up by their banks and by their 
Government. Every pound of wolfram produced in Burma before the war was bought 
•up by the Germans who advanced large sums for the working of the mines. 

The final payment jj^as made on the result of the Government analysis in Hamburg. 

The Indian mine owners have no such high authority to decide values. The buyers 
at heme draw samples ; in case of dispute it has to be submitted to three analytical 
experts. This cumbersome system ought to be abolished. Samples should be drawn 
by sworn samplers, as on the Continent and their sealed samples tested by Government 
whose decision wpuld be final. The small seller from India generally has to accept the 
home analysis, it may be reliable, but all depends upon the sampling. This is a matter 
where the Indian Government could have its own representatives though it is an 
Tmperial question as it affects the Colonies as well as ourselves. 

Government can also arrange for reports on mines being made and assist mine owners 
"to raise sufficient capital from* banks, if those reports are favourable, in order to equip 
the mines and -despatch' the pres to port of shipment, provided the banks are secured 
'by the value of the output. ’* ^ 
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Witfe regard to land policy some measure of .protection to new industries should 
be, given in Malabar by assisting them to acquire a title to their land. * 

In the particular industry with which I am now connected very little skill is - 
required from the ’labourers nor does it call for much training from the maistriee, but 
some instruction in the principles of ventilation, heat and moisture would be of very 
great value, and such men could command higher wages, as they would work mor» 
scientifically and not as at present. 

There is no doubt that by adulteration much' loss is caused by the ryots both t 
themselves as well as to the trade in cotton jaggery beeswax, and many other product* 

I do not see how legislation can control this, the remedy is in the hands of the buyers 
If however certificates of quality were granted on which these “products could be bough 
thftf would go far towards solving the difficulty. 

With regard to xcaterways I desire to draw attention to the state of the Beypon 
river. The bar is silting up and I beg to suggest that Government send a dredge 
to straighten the channel where several lighters have been lost.- The sides of th 
opening should be strengthened. The Railway land all their coal here in normal time 
and there is much traffic. 


Teak plantations of over a million sterling in value are at Nilambur, some 40 mile 
up the river. I believe improvements to the river are to be made but until these ar 
done it is almost impossible to get large quantities of timber down except when th 
river is in flood. It should be made navigable and would prove a magnificent waterway 


Notes on Tile Works. 

Terracotta tiles being heavy and fragile are costly to convey and it is therefor 
necessary to bring the raw materials to the works rather than. to establish them on th 
clay fields. 

Tile works should be situated at convenient centres for distribution of the finishe* 
products by rail or sea. As the clay and firewood must be cheaply conveyed the^ 
are best situated at the mouth of a river. When the cost of fuel increases on this coae 
the tile works will have to alter their kilns to burn coal which can be brought ii 
normal times very cheaply from Bengal. By the use of high chimneys or force< 
draught waste products like sawdust, paddy husk, fibre waste, etc., can also be burn 
with advantage. 

With regard to the establishment of new tile works, I consider that the capital o 
any works should not be less than a lakh of rupees. Smaller units will not pay unles 
the place where it is proposed to build the works is isolated and far from rails or tty 
cost of transport .from existing tile works is so great as to make it possible to charg 
a good rate to a limited market. The site of the works should be flat to admit O' 
easy conveyance of the clay, etc., and rails should ' be laid in every part . Ever 
where the installation of mechanical transport is more costly compared to cooly 
labour, the inevitable rise in the cost of labour will repay this in time while the speedinj 
up of the works is facilitated. On the West Coast, the difficulties of drvage are » 
great that during the dry weather, when natur&l drying is possible, it is necessary 
to increase the output by every possible means and it would be advisable to. wor! 
extra presses and pugmills both night and day so as to take full advantage of this anu 
keep the, kilns full and moving quickly. It is often better during the monsoon to close one 
of twr kilns and work only one because the same drying halls which would have kept 
the two kilns going quickly during the dry weather, will then only serve one. The 
plant should be designed for the dry weather'working. Much can be done by means- 
of steam floors and drying tunnels, worked by forced draught and electric fans. 

The’gradual exhaustion of the clay fields on the West Coast at ^Cangalore and cur* 
the Beypore river is only a matter of time and it would well repay. Government to 
undertake investigations of new rivers with their surrounding clay areas which sbonH 
be reported on by the Geological Department and samples taken by boring for analysis. 
Now that the rubber companies are competing for the labour which must in taoe-w- 
d rawn away by them, I anticipate that costa will greatly increase. ,* . • • . * , . 

I have been-informed that there are’olays in Cochin which would he 
ping home as ballast in normal times. The clay on the Beypore river is of 
quality but it must be exhausted t in time. It am seldom found more i 
depth* after asgajteval of about 18 inches .of decomposed soil. t 
works require an area of abodi acres annually and **_Jfee*j*j 
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Witness here game confidential evidence. 

• Olatt tile*, moulded to match the Mangalore pattern day tile, were formerly 
procured at yery cheap rates from Austria. These are not made in England, but I 
InfuetalT them fr ° m the Madras G1 “ 8B Works lately restarted by the Department of 

Glazed H all Tiles were formerly made in Bremen from the Cornish Kaolins and 
even .then they could compete with the British article. 

Vie may procure our supplies from the United Kingdom. 


Oka i. Ewidenck, 2nd JFebhuaey 1917. 

Sir H . Stewart. — Q. You have not been very long in this part of the country P_ 

A. For only about two years. 

Q. Did you know anything about it before P— A . X was connected with the industry 
before, when I was in Bangalore. 

Q. You are not an expert?— A. No, I had managed the tile works for a month or 
two at different times. 

Q. What experts have youP— A. No experts. 

Q. Is there anybody except yourself P — A. No. The business is easily carried on. 

, Q • Your foremen and supervisors have grown up with the works?— A. Yes, and 
they have a knowledge of the business. 

Q. What sort of pay do they get?— A. The average pay is Rs. 20 to Rb. 30. They 
get bonuses as well for good outturns. 

Q. That is practically all that is required?— A. Yes. For structural alterations 
you want a tile expert. If you want to increase your carrying capacity or anything 
of the kind you would want a mechanical expert. 

Q. Where would you get oneP— A. Difficult to get. 

Q. You refer to the fact that the industry is somewhat being overdoneP— A. 
On account of labour. 

Q. Would better pay produce more labour P — A. I do not think it would. People 
are only coming from the surrounding villages. We get all the available labour from 
four or five villages and beyond that they would not come. Higher up in the country 
they would be attracted by the rubber estates and there they get higher pay. We 
might get some by a higher wage, but it is not advisable to raise it. 

Q. You say the clay fields on the West Coast are showing signs of exhaustion. 
Have people made any investigation elsewhere?— A. There are other fields higher up 
the river, but it means difficulty of transport. There are other rivers which might be 
exploited. 

Q. You mention the industry of dessicated coconut manufacture. Do you know 
if*it has been tried here?— A. I do not think it has been tried. It is very successful in 
Ceylon. Dessicated coconut is simply coconut shredded a^nd dried* and boiled with sugar 
or molasses and dried in a drier, and it is shipped home to confectioners for confectionery 
purposes. There is a big trade in Ceylon. 

Q. With regard to the silting up of the Bey pore river, did you put the matter 
before the Local Government P— A . I have not. There is some talk of its being brought 
to their notice. Something has to be done, probably by the railway. They are 
bringing their line up to Beypore, and they have to get their coal over the bar and will 
probably act in the matter. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Have you had any experience of those young men who come 
out from the Institute of Science at Bangalore?— A. I have not been connected with 
any. 

Q. Have you any idea of what* the probabilities are as regards hydro-electrio 
schemes on the western slopeP— A. There are waterfalls on the Coorg border and* there- 
are several places ih Mysore. They have already been taken up by the Mysore 
Government. 

Q. Is there any ’steSpish fall along the western* coastP— A. There is a good fall 
above Balipatam, land there are 10,000 tons a year of wood suitable for paper fibre avail, 
able as I have been informed by the Forest Department. 

Q. Have you SeCn connected in any way with the Wolfram business in TavoyP— A. 

I was a member of the Leibaoak Syndicate. We sold all our Wolfram to the Burma 
Rice and Trading Company, before the war, and it was all shipped to Germany. 

Q, Did yon get any analysis done in BurmaP— A. Yes, also in Bangalore and 
also by the Government at Hamburg. 1 

Q. By any- Indian essaying authority?— A. We accepted the Government analysis 
in Hamburg. 
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Q. Nobody accepted the ana&yms here as id any way authoritative? The buyer 
<lid not?—A. The buyer took the Hamburg analysis, that is, the German Government 

analysis. m 

Q- JhUd you sold on a contract the basis of which was the German Government 
analysis?— A. Yes. — 

Q. You say that- the German buyers in this country were ready with their finance. 
Have you seen anything of the work of Messrs, fechroder Schmidt in connection with 
manganese?— A. I have had some connection with them in Mysore. They actively 
financed a number of concerns in Mysore. 

Q. They gave advances?— A. They advanced so much a ton. They gave us Bb. 1,000 
a ton at the mine for our Wolfram and paid balance after it had got home. 

Q. And that enabled you to work the mine?—A.^Yes, without any special finance. 
We lost the block because it was taken away from us by the Government of Burma. 

Q. You told me about analysis in this country. Would it be very difficult to get 
purchasers to agree to a contract based on Indian analysis if it were a Government 
AnalysisP—A. Yes. 

Q. The difficulty comes in as regards samples?— A. Yes. Sample at the port of 
discharge. 

Q. The Indian analysis sample would be at the port of shipment?—A. Yes. 

Q. There have been great complaints about adulteration in the Indian produce which 
thereby has lost its market, and it was suggested to us in Madras that, if you have a 
system of optional certificates given by Government, the men who ship on analysis 
would get an all round higher quotation. But supposing there were a failure in sampl¬ 
ing, there might be still deliberate fraudulent adulteration?— A. Sampling is the 
difficulty. 

Q. Bo you think, as a matter of fact, that it is practicable to devise some system 
of sampling in this country which will overcome deliberate fraudulent adulteration ?— 
A. It would be easier to overcome the difficulty, if there is a proper system of sampling. 
Take cotton. You may find one bale all right, but you may find cotton mixed in 
other bales. 

Q. I was hardly touching the question of bales. You get a series of complications 
in it.' 'You do not say bow that would be overcome at presentP—A, They would have 
to appoint surveyors and make an exhaustive examination of the shipment, or whatever 
is complained of. 

„ Q. Would that be possible for ordinary current shipments?—A.'If they do their 
sampling systematically. If samples were taken in a systematic manner it would be 
all right. 

Q. That would be all right against ordinary shipments, but would it stand against 
deliberate attempts at fraudulent adulteration P—A. If you have got a propwriy drawn 
sample from bulk it would be all right. jv, 

Q. If you can get bulk sample you think it would be all right?— A., Yes. 

Sir D- J. Tata. — Q. Besides Henke’s and the Mission factories, are there a number 
of small Indian factories all rgund this coast?—A. About 36 in Mangalore and other 
places close by there are seven Mission factories, also a number of small factories in the 
Cochin district. 

Q. What class of goods do they makeP—A. Mostly terracotta tiles, pnd some fire¬ 
bricks and fire clay bricks. We make pipes. ’ 

Q. What is needed to make this work more common all over the place, to make 
more factories spring up, and to make the thing a paying industry? Capital alone?—A. 
I do not think there is need for any more capital. 

Q. The industry is worked as far as it can be worked?—A. If, as I have said in 
my notes on tile works, you confine it to one particular place where the distance 
from existing tile works is great, and you have got a limited' market, it is worth 
while putting up a small works. There is sufficient supply to meet the demand at 
present. - ' 

Q. In the first page of your written evidence you say, “ The Indian Institute of 
Science, I believe, demonstrates the use of new and up to dat^ plpnts on a small scale 
and these should be de mon strated' by experts and instruction 'given both in English 
and the Vernacular **. What sort of plants do you refer to?—A. At’one time, under 
Professor Rudolf they had the idea of bringing out specialists for short terms and 
working kilns,, distilling Apparatus, etc., on a small scale ; demonstrating their use 
ig a practical mower. #<1 . 

Q. What Sort of industry do you refer to?—A. Professor Rudolf told me that they 
demonstrate tile making and several other industries. He was at tfie time 
ating distilling. ' '.'v - 

<2- Wko was id give instruction in the vernacular?— A. They iWonlA 1 hnvh'fih: jjfit 
men .to translate for the expert who would presumably not know it.--., , - •-/ 
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Q, Whet sort m£ olays do you refer to whea ycm »gr, “ I 1 have been informed that 

are- clays in - Coehrin which would 1 be worth* shipping 1 home’ as ballast in normal 
times ” P For what purposes?— A. For the superior sorb of pottery kaolins. 

Hon'hle Sir R. N. Moolcerjee. — Q. In the second paragraph of your note you say r 
«« Government control could be exercised in preventing companies going to allot¬ 
ment on insufficient capital.’* No company can go to allotment without full capital being 
subscribed but the Government do not express any opinion as to whether that capital is 
sufficient or not sufficient. You do not want additional control P— -A. No. 

Q. You also suggest Government' control of machinery and all that... Do you want 
Government- control in cases where Government give assistance, or do you want it 
generallyP— A. It is in the case of new industries to which the public would not 
subscribe. If they had a favourable Government report on the particular industry, they 
would be more ready to subscribe. 

Q. Even if the Government do not give any financial help? Do you think that 
Government experts are better than commercial experts?— A. I think the company, 
if it was convinced that it was a sound concern, would be willing to pay for the 
Government experts as to its being a sound proposition or not. 

Q. In your opinion, the Government expert is a better business man than any of 
these business men who have been floating so many big companies? Messrs. Tata 
never went to Government to find whether their concern would be a successful on* or 
not? — A. No. But for smaller industries? 

Q. Don’t yoii think that that would interfere too much with private enterprise?— 
A. It would be optional to the company. 

Q. I thought you said that it-must be done?— A. If they gave Government assist¬ 
ance. 

Q. But where there is no Government assistance?— A. It would be optional to the- 
company to ask for it as an additional inducement to get capital subscribed. 

Mr. A . Chatterton. — Q. You speak of the difficulty of getting efficient labour for 
these tile factories. Would that be overcome if you provided housing accommodation, 
for them in the neighbourhood of the works?— A. That has been done, but it would 
not remove the difficulty entirely. Only the bachelor employees who haye no families 
will go and stop there. 

Q. But there are a large number of coolies who migrate from this district to the 
planting districts and elsewhere. Could you not provide accommodation for both 
married people as well as bachelors?— A. We intend doing that. 

Q. The tile industry is carried on by a large number of Indians and by the Basel 
Mission people and by your own company?— A. Yes. 

Q. At the present time, there is no technical control over the industry at all P— A. 
None, except the Inspector of Factories. 

Q. I do not mean in reference to inspection but in reference to internal manage¬ 
ment ?•— A. No. If a new company is started they will get up- to date processes aa 
much as possible, and they will improve their output and improve their product. 

Q. You: mention that there are a large number of these factories. Are there new 
factories now being started ?— A . One factory has lately been started on the Beyporo 
river. 

Q. Is there any use made here of the Ceramic Expert in the Bombay School of Arts ? 
— A . I did not know of his existence. 

Q. For the industry located on this side of the country do you think there will be 
any ad-vantage in having a special Government School or laboratory here foy 
1 raining pottery experts?— A. I do not think so. I do not think there is room for a 
school fov experts in the industry. 

Q. Is it capable of any further development?— A. No. There is not enough demand 
for fireclay goods or anything of the like to make worth while its establishment. 

Q. You think of the possibility of sending kaolin from Cochin to Europe?— A, 
Yes, at minimum rates o fl^ reight. 

Q. Would it not he possible to start the manufacture of China ware here?— A. 
It might. But;tij,pr%js too much iron in it. It is .too impure. I mean the Beypore 
kaolins. • 

Q. WJiat'is the good of exporting it from Cochin if it is too impuref— A. Cochin 
kaolin 9 is much bgtteslP * 

Cduld you not bring it by sea from Cochin?— A. There are-China clays in 
Cochin and. alko on the ghftts above Marmagoa which would repay investigation for 
Chinaware manufacture. 

/Q. You think there is some possibility of development if you can get scientific 
expert assistance in tfie matter f*— A . Yes, _ 

might make a be ginning , W sending sample* of these materials to Bombay £* 
ichiObl'iged to you for the hdormafier 
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Q. Here, it was practically a German industry?— A. It was begun by Swiss missiona¬ 
ries. The Henke*s Works were Herman, and most of the machinery both in the Henke’s 
and alsp in the Swiss Tiles Works is Herman. 

Q. And is all* the capital at Feroke Herman?— A. Yes. Only a few subscribers in 
Bremen and Hamburg—about three lakhs of rupees. 

Q. Your works now has been sold to a British company?— A. Yes. We have not 
changed the name. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. Have you been to Mangalore?— A. I 
do not know,.Mangalore. 

Q. Are the factories at Mangalore which you refer to big factories?— A. Two big 
factories as well as many small ones. One factory which* is opposed to the Basel 
Mission is Messrs. Morgan & Sons, and they have one large kiln. 

Q. You say that you have labour trouble. What is the average rate of wages?— A, 
Four to five annas. . 

Q. Do you think that with an increase thereof your troubles will be over?— A. I 
do not think you will get men if you pay more. 

Q. Do people from these parts migrate to other places?— A. They do not migrate 
from the actual coast. They migrate a little further up. 

Q. Can you bring them from there and employ them?— A. We could do so, but 
it will tend to raise the rates. 


Witness No. 247. 

Mil. J. Sabasiva Attar, District Forest Officer , Mangalore North ., 

South Kanara. 

Written Evidence. 

Qftteohu industry. The catechu industry is confined only to a portion of the Coondapur taluk of the South 

Canara district extending from the coast to about 10 miles in the interior towards 
the ghats for the reason that catechu growth is confined only to that portion. It is said 
that in North Canara attached to the Bombay Presidency catechu trees grow and 
catechu is made but I have had so far no occasion to acquire knowledge of the area, 
of its growth and its manufacture in that Presidency. The following notes are based 
on my own experience extending to about two years gained in the Coondapur taluk 
in- 1911 and 1912, when I was a Bunge Officer there in charge of the reserved forests. 

The catechu is found in patches in about 200 square miles forming the north¬ 
western portion of the Coondapur taluk. Allowing for cultivated lands which are 
confined to numerous small valleys found in the area, the actual catechu area may be 
roughly estimated at 15 square miles comprising reserved forests, unreserved lands and 
private lands. Reserved forests comprising an area of about 3£ square miles are not 
worked for catechu by the Forest Department, which at present confines its operation 
only to unreserved lands and manufactures annually about 15 tons catechu. The 
private owners manufacture about the same quantity every year. The hill tribe locally 
called K/udubies have special knowledge of the manufacture of catechu ansi are chiefly 
employed, for the purpose both by the department and private owners. TheuUanufacture 
is confined only to the winter season—December to March. The chief market is Mysore, 
where it is said it is largely '“used with betel leaves for chewing purposes as tobacco is 
used with them in the South Canara and Malabar districts. 

JEftn*noi*l>id to The Forest Department itself is in charge of the industry as far as Hovemment 

o«t»ohu industry. trees are concerned. About 15 tons of catechu worth about Rs. 12,000 are made every 
year. No private individual is available to purchase the trees from the Government and 
manufacture catechu himself because he has not the necessary capital. People are 
busy with paddy cultivation and paddy trade and are not generally h$sen on this industry 
As regards trees on private lands, private owners do rtot receive*'tfo# financial aid from 
Government. Neither is there any bank in the area to finance them. As far as private 
owners are concerned, the industry is at the hands of a few pettjv'fraders who purchase 
trees on private lands for a lump sum and manufacture catechu themselves. Often 
times, the petty traders have no capital of their own for the industry and borrow money 
from money-lenders at a high rate of interest. The high rate of interest is not paying 
and is sometimes ruinous. The petty trader, being poor, has nothing to fall back upon 
and is unable to meet even temporary loss. He gives up the business- and the industry 
does not develop. Other petty traders take up the industry only 'to come to the same 
end. The industry is thus financed by a few money-lenders, *ho have no direct interest 
in the industry but whose concern is to get the highest money return on the loan they 
have given. This situation of the industry is not encouraging. The remedy consists in 
the Government undertaking to give loans at the Government rate of interest. The 
aatahlifthOient nt a bank for the murose in a nlaca such as Coondaour. where there is 
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.not enough trade, is out of question. Other forms of Government aid Buch as money 
^rants-in-aid, subsidies, etc., do not commend themselves to me for the reason that the 
industry is confined to a particular area and much capital is not required. Loans by 
Government at a low* rate of interest is the only form of Government aid, which I consider 
is applicable to this industry. I have no experience of co-operative societies. 1 do 
not advocate here that the Government loan should be made irrespective of all local 
conditions and circumstances. It must be in force only till capital is available locally 
at Government rate of interest from private people, when the grant of Government loans 
might be withdrawn. When that time will come it is not possible to say. However 
1 am certain that it will not come for many years to come. Many people have money 
in the Post- Office Savings Bank and in Government Promissory .Notes for a low rate 
of interest but have no mind to give loans for the benefit of local industries because 
there is, I believe, no mutual confidence. The business habits of the people at large 
and the standard of honesty should develop to create trust and confidence in the moneyed 
people who generally view petty traders with suspicion. Petty traders however have a 
special fear for Government loans and repay them willingly. Government loans 
thus help to educate the middleman to behave honestly in his dealings, apart from the 
fact that a particular industry is also encouraged at the same time. Large advances 
were made in the Coondapur range by the Forest Department in 1911 and 1912 for 
workmen and contractors for fuel operations who returned them by work done without 
giving any trouble. 

The catechu industry has not so far received any technical and scientific aid from 
Government. The manufacture of catechu is being done in the old established way year 
after year. The Forest Department is following local custom in the manufacture as 
well as private owners. Developments are possible in many directions—in the best 
method of growing and tending the tree, the best age and season for felling trees, 
the best and cheapest method of manufacture, etc. The scientific and technical depart¬ 
ment of the Imperial Institute is not within my knowledge. However I believe that the 
Institute will not be able to afford any practical technical aid to such a limited industry 
as catechu. My own idea is that there must be provision for research for industry, 
including catechu, in each Province. The Advisory Council for Research in the United 
Kingdom cannot give practical technical assistance to Indian industries. India is 
a big country consisting of many provinces with varying local conditions. What is 
best suited to one province may not and does not generally suit another distant province. 
I consider that the industries of each province should be investigated and developed 
within the province itself under the control of a separate Research Institute. It may 
-apply for and take advice from the Imperial Research Institute whenever necessary. 
The catechu area here is limited and does not require any further industrial survey. 

Assistance in marketing catechu is very badly wanted. About 30 tons of catechu 
worth about Rs. 26,000 is made here both by Government and private agencies and the 
whole quantity is invariably purchased by two or three capitalists of the Mysore 
State, who have formed themselves into a sort of a company to control the market, 
and carted to Hassan in Mysore State, which is said to be the centre of the market. 
Excepting Mysore, no other big market- capable of consuming 30 tons of the produce 
annually is known. Enquiries were made at Bombay but not with any degree of 
success. Sellers and buyers are thus at a great distance apart- and industrial exhibitions 
of catechu and other products organised by Government are desirable to bring them in 
-contact. It is not enough that exhibitions should be merely popular in character. 
Their chief aim should be to educate not only the selleT as to the markets where 
produce can be sold but also the buyer as to where and how the produce is available for 
him. Further, trade representatives for the whole of India may be appointed in Great 
Britain and the Colonies and supply both the buyer and seller with the necessary informa¬ 
tion and assistance in the matter of marketing. The other forms of Government 
-assistance mentioned in the list of questions also commend themselves to me. In fact, 
I consider that anything done in this direction would not be superfluous as the success 
of catechu industry and its development depends on the successful marketing of the 
produce. ‘ , 

Regeneration and £towth of catechu is very much hampered by grazing. Cattle are 
fond' of tender dhoots of catechu and browse them without leaving much chance to put 
forth fresh growth. '\5This serious inpediment to growth goes on year after year in all 
the worked areas of unreserved lands, which are open to free and unlimited grazing 
without any restrictions. A larger amount of damage is done by cattle by treading on 
and crushing axfd otherwise damaging young seedlings. It is not necessary to write 
~m.u£h gn the subject as the damage done by cattle and cattle grazing to catechu growth 
is co mm only known. The remedy to*avoid the damage is not however apparent. Rules 
■permit free qnd unrestricted grazing in unreserved lands and so long as catechu areas 
-continue to be unreserved lands, stopping grazing in the area would be i llegal. Most 
probably constituting the areas as “ reserved forests ” and stopping grazing in them 
is the only practicable remedy. Such a procedure would no doubt interfere with the 
free user of the areas by the adjoining ryots who want plough and milch cattle* for 
-agricultural and domestic purposes. However these local people enjoy the privileges at 
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the expense^ lijp» ■pexrp&t lt l aa^ e and at the expense of an important industry axui they 
have in my o mo rigof» do aer If the benefits of keeping cattle outside cate ch u 
trees be shown to the people by; making a beginning in Government lands, private 
catechu owners also would begin to appreciate them and adopt a similar procedure in 
their lands in course of time. Secondly, catechu areas should not be handed over on 
darkhast _ o» 'permanent patta. Private owners care only for immediate gain and sell 
away even hnmature trees for boiling. Exploitation of immature trees means waste of 
capital. Further the market gets unnecessarily glutted for a period, which Us not good 
for the development of the industry. Of course this state of affairs cannot go on for years 
and there wflB. come a time when a serious deficit of catechu yielding mature trees will 
have to be £ace»ui~ Thirdly, acquisition by Government of cateqhu areas already assigned 
on permanent «Ntffcta should be made possible if the pattadar wastes the catechu growth on 
his land by sealing immature trees or by allowing it to be hacked for his own domestic 
purpose. Such? a procedure is not likely to cause hardship on the pattadars. It may be 
granted that many of them would be alive to their own interest and sensible enough 
to avoid waste. Even though the power of acquisition be sanctioned, I expect that it 
will be applied in actual application only in a few cases. A precautionary measure of 
the kind rtself would improve matters and prevent waste to a very large extent. 

Nothing kus so far been done to improve the efficiency and skill of the labourers 
who are employed in the catechu industry. The labourers belong to a hill tribe locally 
called “ Kudubies.” Before the reservation of the ghaut slopes in the district, they 
were doing temporary cultivations locally called “ Kumeri " on the hill slopes. After 
reservation, this shirting cultivation was curtailed and this forced many of them to 

• take to paddy cultivations under local landlords. A few of them left the district and 

* went to the adjoining Mysore State. Owing to ignorance and lethargy, they are 
generally in a state of indebtedness to. landlords. Some of them who happen to live 
near the locality where the Forest Department permits kumeri cultivation take to kumeri 
cultivation but their number is few. In return for kumeri cultivation, the kumeridars 
are bound to supply labour on payment whenever wanted by the department and the works 
on which they are employed are creeper cutting, fire protection works and catechu 
manufacture, the last being the most important. Besides the Kudubies who cultivate 

kuraeries under Forest Department, other Kudubies also work at boiling catechu but it 
is very difficult to attract them to work. They are as a class without ambition and 
extremely lethargic and ignorant. They do not want money but generally yield to 
pressure. They are good at the art of boiling catechu. Other classes of labourers are 
mnorant of the art. Neither are they anxious to learn. If any be anxious, there are no 
industrial schools in the locality to teach the art. Kudubies have no education of 
whatever kind and are not anxious to impart their knowledge of the art to others. 
Neither do they hesitate to steal catechu balls during the time of manufacture. Free 
and compulsory primary education will improve them but that is not enough. The 


labour is thus becoming scarce year after year ., . - - . _ 

only other classes of people are taught the art. An industrial school at Coondapur, the 
headquarters of the taluk, in which special attention should be paid to the catechu 
manufacture appears to be a remedy. I have no experience, of the several systems mdi- 
cated. in the liet. regarding the training of labour and supervision. 

The division is very backward with regard to railways and water transport. The 
headquarters of the district is Mangalore up to which town only the railway runs. The 
other portions of the district have no railway communications at all. Coondapur is 
60 miles north of Mangalore connected only by road. There is not railway communication 
from Coondapur to Hassan and other important centres in the Mysore State. There are 
also very manv rivers and waterways in the district which are at present passable for 
country boats "onlv for a small distance from the coast. If they could be improved 
further up their course by blasting rocks or by other forms of improvement considerable 
advance m the development of the local rice industry could be made. Kowjgt produce 
such as fuel and timber also could be placed in the market at cheaper rateSv The im¬ 
provement would not however help catechu industry to any appreciable Ihe- 

Porest Department realised the importance of improving water transport long agefand 
undertook improvements here and there. But the improvements tire a matter of public 
utility and do not concern alone the Forest Department of which the funds are not 
unlimited. Extension of railways will greatly help such new industriee as the paper 
and match industries. The' forests of the division contain any quantity of softwoods, 
which it is impossible to exploit for any kind of industry in a profitable way on account 
of the difficulty and expense of transport. Further enormous theft goes on undeg transit 
bv water This does not affect the local catechu industry but other kinds of indurfcry 
are greatly affected. The chief produce I have in my mind is’furf. Contmotam skip 
fuel to Mangalore by local country boats from Coondapur (Gangolly bar) and the «bu- 
port takes 4 or more days according to the varying conditions of the weathon awd emson- 
During this period at least 16 per cent Of the produce id stolen by tfee crew of tfce booto- 




The theft meetly committee the profit of the mijdlemeu emTio directly Ufeote 
epmafioas m good deal. Even railway t-r»n sport ie'aoc fi&j*3rom thia *5(&Pxiuid l 
eiperieaee of thie m the Madura district Jrhere in 1&U7 to 1910 as a Range Officer~3t 
one of tie ranges I had to consign firewood by rail to Madura town. Firewood was 
consigned in open trucks and facilities for theft were therefore .many. I believe similar 
thefts continue to go on now as well. Supply of closed safe gu£d™W 

; he railw “? 18 unabfe to meet the demand for closed trucks. 

l eI 7| llml tod. No remedy suggests itself to me to stop theft iu water 
ifmit^entirrfy stop^t Sp °° lal le F lilatlo “ and heavy penalties would mitigate the evil 

, . P ° 1 . ioy 4118 ^'crest Department as far as 1 am aware't^to place at the 

hands of private enterprise such industries as have established themsellAts well. New 
industries require capital, experience and organisation, which cannot he'supplied bv 
private enterprise from the beginning. The Forest Department starts adeh industries 
at the beginning undergoes the initial difficulties, trains and organises the labour and 
educates the people as to lu)w to do the work. When a new industry is well established 
and private people come forward to undertake and continue the work, the industry is 
transferred to them. Thus the Department was in charge of fuel operations in the 
Coondapur Range for many years. For the last few years, private contractors have been 
available to do tile work and the whole operations have been transferred to them. Catechu 
manufacture is however still at- the bands of the Department. No good contractor is 
available to undertake the industry which requires much capital. Moneyed people are 
available in the Jocalitv but. t.h#»v wnrt m.lir „ na .ie„ n i-.-i_ x :i . 


of 


, _ ,Y , ! , -x----- ^ u Cn muustries and be 

in charge of them to hand them over eventually to private enterprise. Many misunder¬ 
stand the Forest Department in this direction of its activity but I consider that the 
misunderstanding- is based on imperfect knowledge of local conditions. 

Another form of Government action to develop the industry is to help regeneration 
catechu by direct sowing. Planting is out of question, being expensive but broad cast 
sowing costs very little. The seeds germinate easily and any quantity of seed is pro¬ 
curable locally. However the success of regeneration depends upon the subsequent 
protection that can be g^ven against external dangers such as browsing bv cattle. I would 
include m this operation catechu areas of both lands—reserved forests and unreserved 
forests. The Forest Department has under its control many thousands of acres of ever- 
? r ffi! a fo F este * n ghat slopes. They have no commercial value at present. They are 
further inaccessible and confined to the interior of the District. However the Forest 
Department is trying to improve the growth in the area by appointment of special 
establishment and by undertaking such operations as creeper cutting, fire protection, 
improvement fellings, etc. However many thousands of acres of catechu areas in the 
unreserved lands are out of its attention and protection. They have great* commercial 
value and yet are not reserved forest and are not brought under the protectiqp of the 
Forest Act. I consider that the constitution of the area as reserved forest and the 
starting of cultural operations in them to assist natural regeneration will go a great 
way to help the development, of catechu industry. 

South C&nara is a land of soft woods and bamboos. The rainfall is heavy, being o eneril i 
as much as 200 inches annually, and is conducive to the regeneration and improvement 
of any number cf soft woods. In fact only about half a lozen species among- munv 
hundreds of species available in the forests have any demand as* timber. Even for fire¬ 
wood, only, a few species are useful. All the soft wood species which have no sale of any 
• are Sidled and killed in the few fuel and timber areas at present under 
working of the Forest Department. I believe that these softwoods species, at least most 
ihem, can be used for wood pulp. The match industry also appears to be well adapted 
to the locality as some of the soft woods can be used for it. The matter however 
requires special investigation by experts. However there is one thing which is certain. 

Water transport is very backward in this district and so long as it is so, transport of 
raw material to a factory, which must necessarily be located in a commercial centre 
on the coast, must be very expensive and may be prohibitive. The position is this. 

The raw material is confined to the ghat portion which is the eastern portion of the 
district. Important ta^ns with plenty of labour and other facilities are on the coast 
10 to 40 miles* distant*. The existing roads are steep and put considerable strain on 
draught animals. They cannot be but otherwise in a hilly country like South Canara 
cut by many shallow valleys. Railways are entirely absent. ' If railways be opened and 
water transport improved, I am sure that the vast quantity of raw material now shut 
U P in the corner erf the district can be-brought within workable distance for any industry 
which might be found suitable by expert investigation. Any amount of labour is avail¬ 
able locally. Tlie majority o£ the people are only tenants the fruits of whose labour 
mostly go to tha landlords. They have hardly sufficient* to maintain themselves. They 
remain ip the district only about three months in the year, June, July and August 
which is the busy cultivating season and spend the rest of the year in the coffee and 
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be .felt. 


W State. I undentend that mm feopis #, up tf 

_ ^_ : _ gfmdvSSAm from the interior of the district. These people 

d be "engaged (n ,v >'£ijaotv factory that might be opened . No labour difficulty would. 




*- Oral Evidence, 2nd February 1917. 

* , * . jM 

Sir F. #. Stewart. —<?. You give us a good daai *#^nfomatiou regarding the 
catechu industry. Would you tell us for our information exactly what that industry 
is, how catechu is grown, etc. P— A. We do not make any artrfi^ah#tteznpt,io erow it. 
It grows spontaneously in different places. The growth is oonhqpa; te* one tal\ik. It 
does not grow over the whole area of South Karara. ■ * . -- -• V 

Q. Is it a valuable industry and one capable of considerable daweloptne^tP— A. It 
is and is likely to' become more valuable in future. It is not found -throughout the 
whole district. Neither is it found all over the taluk. The growth istcucfined to portions 
of a particular taluk. I do not think it is capable of growing In other places. It ie- 
just like teak which is confined to Malabar. It does not find favourable conditions 
for growth in the southern districts. 

Q. There is plenty of it in Burma?— A. I understand it is so. But it iB not the 
case here. In North Eanara it is said to he available but so far as South Eanara is 
concerned it is only confined to one corner. It is chipped in small pieces and then boiled 
with water. The decoction is taken and then it is allowed to evaporate. Then it 
becomes catechu. It is not a nut. 

Q. The chief market is Mysore?— A. The chief market is Mysore and our difficulty 
at present is that we do not know much about the market for it besides Mysore. 

Sir D. J. Tata .—What is it used for?— A. It is used for pan (betel) just as tobacco 
is used with betel leaves. 

Mr. A. Chattertnn. — Q. It is used for dyeing in BangaloreP It used to be an article 
of considerable export?— A. I don’t know. 

Sir F. H. Stewart.—Q. You Bay that large advances were made in the Coondupur 
range by the Forest Department in 1911 and 1912 for workmen and contractors for 
fuel operations who returned them by work done without giving any trouble? Why 
were these advances madeP— A. To attract labour. 

Q. These advances were made to attract labour from Mysore P— A. People from 
South Eanara go to Mysore for work in coffee and arecanut plantations. In order 
to prevent them from going away we gave them these advances. Otherwise they might' 
go away and we would have had great difficulty in securing labour. 

Q. When you give them these advances they stay and do the work P— A . They do. 

Q. Besides this catechu manufacture you say that they are also engaged in cutting- 
creepers, etc. P—4. Yes. That is with regard to the Eudubies who are engaged in this 
industry in South Eanara. The Department can safely advance the money. There is 
no likelihood of its being misappropriated or anything like that. 

Q. Towards the close of your note you say that the Forest Department has under 
its control many thousands of acres of evergreen forests in the ghfit slopes and that 
they have no commercial value at present. Do you think that there is a great, oppor¬ 
tunity for development on the commercial side P— A . I do. 

Q. And what about water transportP— A. That is capable of very great improvement. 

q j[ow are questions of water transport dealt with nowp Does the Forest Depart¬ 
ment do anythingP— A. We do very little with regard to the improvement of water 
transport. The difficulty is that we are not sure of the markets at all. It would 
bo advantageous not only to the Forest Department but also to every other department 
and the public as well. The question of providing the transport would! be for the 
present a question more for the Public Works Department than for the Forest Depart- 

ment. Forest Department must know pretty well what is reqmred. Do they make 

any suggestions to the Public Works Department or anything of sortP— A. They are- 

better capable of understanding the technical side of the thing than the Forest 
Department. The technical side is more important. . % 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Slaveythe Forest Research Institute done any experimental 

work in connection with catjfehuP— A. I have not seen anything. , ‘ 

q Do you think that it -ns a matter which should be taken pp by the Research 
Institute f _ A "Yes* 

* Q How would that be doneP— A. I might writer to the Conservator and the Conaer- 
vator could ask theih. . 

Q: Have you suggested this to the Conservator ? — A. Ho. I have not. 




% Q- You say that catechu areas should not be haadedijpver to private pemen^lfcfc' . 
permanent pattaP What is that, permanent pattaP Js thsTilJTindbl area that-you $. 

referring toP— A. It is unreserved land. There are. certain, *MgMLcalled ** K ximik-l , ™ 
peculiar to South Kanara. The pattadars exercise control orardkem for their own 
cultivation purposes. * ^^- 

Q- When they get%it out for cultivation, dj£ they doxyhat they nice Jith the forest 
growth P— A. Yes. 

Q. Is not catechu alvqnfip grown on poor land?— A. Yes. - 

Q. On open and plbrdfcfeijlFgjxace chiefly thorny shrubs grow?— A, Yes. That is the 
case. * ^ .‘4^ * * . . ; 

Sir ^ long does it take to grow?— A. About 40 years. 

H —Q- Do not the young trees give also catechu P— A. 
Yes. Butflleagao Such great proportion as the older trees 

Mr. fj. E. ^yhan you cut it off, do you get shoots P— A. Yes. 

Q. Have y^fttatflridlbglcag’' study of the methods of boiling catechu and 1 its uses?— A. 

I have not myseflt stualed the thing. We are only following the old method. 

Q. You have not studied the method?— A. It is a very complicated and intricate 
operation. Only the hill tribes who are called Kudubies know it. They only have the 
expert knowledge necessary. Other local labourers do not attempt to do the stuff. 

Q. None of the Forest Officers here has made any experiment in regard to the boiling 
of this catechu ?- r -A. None so far as I know. 

Sir D . J. Tata. — Q. You say that the catechu tree has a life of forty years P—-A. 

It can grow for even a longer period. , 

Q. You mean that the exploitable ago is forty. At what age would you begin to 
operate?— A. That is-the time that it pays to operate. 

Q. Then do you mean to say that the tree must be at least forty years old before 
you can get anything?— A. Financially the best age for exploiting it is 40. # 

Q. You refer to young plants being destroyed. Can the people get catechu from 
themP— A. They cut it only for firewood. 

Q. It is sutely blind policy to cut it for firewood?— A. These ignorant people only 
care for their immediate wants. They do not look ahead and do not care to wait fox- 
forty years. Further they are in a hurry to extract what they can even out of 
immat ure t rees. 

Q. What is the demand for catechu altogether? You say that assistance in marketing 
catechu is badly wanted and that 30 tons of catechu worth about Rs. 26,000 is 
made locally both . by Government and private agencies, and that the whole quantity 
is invariably purchased by two or three capitalists of the Mysore Province. Is there 
any demand outside the Mysore ProvinceP What is the total demand for the whole 
of India P— A. That I do not know. 

Q. It does not go outside India?— A. That is exactly what I want to know. 

Q. Can you not form any idea as to the total value of the trade?— A. The trade 
amounts ikere to Its. 25,000. That is so far as my division is concerned. I do not know 
about the total value in India. 

Q. You suggest that popular exhibitions should he held and that trade repre¬ 
sentatives for the whole of India may be appointed in Great Britain and the Colonies 
to supply both the buyer and the seller with necessary information. Do you think 
that the trade is worth it?— A. We spend about Rs. 3,000 and we get in return, Rupees 
12,000. And I suppose that in other provinces also the margin of profit must be 
very great. Therefore I think the expenditure can be met. But I say this not with 
reference-to catechu only. I speak of all trades in India including the catechu industry. 

Q. I thought you wanted this specially for the catechu industry?— A. I think that 
catechu is not so great an industry by itself. 


Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. How long have you been a District Forest Officer?— A. 
For the last nine months. 

Q. AndbgjPbre thatdb— A. I was on special duty in the Nilgiris. 

Q. Beei<f$s this catechu indxffctry in the South Kanara district I understand that 
there is a good deal ftif^sandalwood distillation going*onP— A. Yes. 

Q. How many natrVb distilleries are there?— A. About 40. 

Q. 40 Separate distilleries P— A. Yes. 

Q. Do *you saeir any sandalwood from the South,,Kan*ft?b~ forests P Is there any 
sandalwood in the South Kanara forestsP— A. There is"rit®|iot on a very large scale. 

Q* Doe a the Forest Department sell any wood P — A. 

Q. WTxere do they get the wtaod from P— A. From Mysore apd Coorg. People attend 
aftftiion sales and transport “vrqpd onjjNfefc loads to South Kanara. 

Q. Is there a large safe of firedfcood to these peopleP— A. Not so far as the Forest 
Department is concerned. We have got some rules about the method of felling. and 
naturally they do not like them. Most of the stills are located in private lands. 
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They clyj 


Q. Is there a considerable area of privat%fers*£| " 

Q. Turning to this 6atedhu industry how do tMjL 
it with axe. . '. .■• M . . ' ■:■ '* 

<?. Into what size pieces f<—A. Small pieces half an inch seatfe.'- 1 ', - 

a . re ...^“J" hje ^ d &ES£«!? for . day 

-Td ««t day the oi > 


Tie)' boii it six or seven times. 'Jgie decoction is then 
are thrown out. .. t * 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Cwrrumbhoy. —O. Sow doeet Qovemment salt 
of catechu? In what-way? — A. They cajfjor tenders. 3 \~-% m r st °ci 

C>. -4ra tiio tenders sent to all the traders? —xd. Tie ykrtices stfgtchieBv 1 n 
distributed. In Mysore there are some customers. They aim Sent to^the ? 

have purchased catechu before and other known contractors! * people who 


_ __ *». 

Are these people asked to attend P —A. The notices are widfejy distributed locallv 
Q. Are there no local people who come in ? Is it all Mysore people that 3 attend ?—A 
We only distribute tender, notices. None attends personally. >*> ^ 5 ’ 

.At what time of the season do the sales take place ? —A. tftiat'how I have sent 
the notioes for publication in the District Gazette. This is the tin*© £ 0 ? the sales.. 

4?. When will you sell it? —A. About the beginning 1 of March. 

4,*. ‘fcou call for tenders F—A. Yes. 

Q. Is any quantity mentioned ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You manufacture the catechu yourself ? — A. Yes. That is all done under depart¬ 
mental operations. 

Q Is it not sold by auction?— A. Under the recent orders, it must bfe sold by auction. 
From this year forward we will sell it by auction. 

Q. About what time?—A. I think it is the 15th March. I do not exactly remember 
Q. Are you going to have it auctioned?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is generally the quantity?—A. Between 15 and 16 tons. Our aim is to 
manufacture 15 tons. 


Witness No. 248. 

Mit. V. Govindan, b.a., f.z.s.. Assistant Director of Government Fisheries , 

Madras. 

Written Evidence. 

Q. 5.—Money grants-in-aid may be given to parties who have exhausted their 
private resources in trying to develop some industry by introducing new methods or 
improved tools and appliances provided that the experiments so far have been in 
the right direction and that for want of further funds they, are likely to fail. Doans 
granted to industrial undertakings should always be with interest but the rate of 
interest should be as low as possible and repayments of such loans should be by easy 
instalments. Machinery and plant may be given on loan in the first instance and 
when the undertaking proves a success they should be given to the party on the hire 
purchase system. Guaranteed Government purchase of products will encourage, industrial 
enterprise very considerably. 

Q- 6.—In all methods of Government aid there should be some sort of Government 
control—the least form in which it should be exercised is by audit so that Government 
may satisfy themselves that money or other aid is not being wasted or diverted to other 
objects, ouch audits should specially scrutinise the price of raw material, labour, etc. 

Q. 7 and 8.—The experience gained with regard to the pioneer factories started 
by Government for the manufacture of fish-oil and guano has been very favourable and 
leads one to think that such of the new industries as are not likely to be undertaken by 

f rivate enterprise will have to be pioneered by Government. Such pioneer factories win 
ave to be continued for some time till the particular industry is well established. 
Moreover such factories will have to train a sufficient number of workmen skilled in 
that indust ry as it is not likely that private factories would undertake it. 

Q- O.-—The fishing industry is to some extent hampered by the existing financing 
agencies. The fishermen in certain localities borrow money frompSoWcars who, thougn 
they do not charge any interest, demand a share of the sale-proodtias of fish caught every 
day, e.g.j on every Re. 2Q0 lent the Sowcar gets a share equal to that of an able bodied 
labourer who works in the boat, and the wages earned by such Qshermen labourer 
on the West Coast have been estimated to be about Re. 120 per annum in *a normal 
fishing year, and hence thsftoan of Re. 200 earns as much by way of interest. In certain 
other localities a loan of a few hundreds entitles the lender to buy the catches of fish 
landed by the fisherman at the market rate lasffcJLO to 2ft per cent discount. Such 
loans are usnally raised for buying or rene wing b e afe and nets, and though they decay 
in a few years, the depreciation has to be borne by the borrower and the debt stands 
as it was. 




inculcate thrifty habits among fisher folk co-operatiye credit societies are being orga¬ 
nised among them. Th# interesting feature about them is that, the members are 
compelled to make monthly contribution fag affixed period and thereby'build up the 
working, capital of thappeiety. , » . . 

Q- lZ.-PCo-uMa.Uon should be encouraged in fh# case of most of the cottage indus¬ 
tries whioh do not require costly machinery and mechanioal power, e.g.,> hand-loom 
weaving, met al^wy re, eoir and net maknfg, JUt-curing, etc. The object is to organise 
the buying of fipw materials and selling of the manufactured goods to the best advantage 
in order that .the middleman may be kept out. Such societies may also be able to 
provide improved tools and appliances for the use of their members. 

Q. Oovemment aid should not be withheld if the new enterprise will benefit Limits of 

the public, e.t., in the case of raw products there is an established trade, but if it is Uovenunent 
beneficiail to trdat such products in the country it is very desirable that Government aid aMtotftnoe - 
should be given - tp fittbh undertakings with the object of encouraging local manufactures. 

Q. 15 and lfK*— i/x the fish-oil and guano manufacture technical aid provided by the Teohnioal aid* 
Government demonstration factory has been of immense good. In the short space of a 
few years nearly 250 small factories have been started on the West Coast especially 
by persons of limited means who would not have ventured to invest their money in iron 
vessels and other appliances had it not been for the fact that the demonptrations con¬ 
vinced them of the simplicity of th£ process and the large profits to be made in oil and 
guano work. Several lakhs worth of material is now being exported in a normal year, 
and had it not been for the initiative taken by Government all these benefits would not 
have been derived. When successful experiments relating to any industry have been 
carried out in a central technological institute or laboratory it is desirable to demons¬ 
trate the commercial possibilities of the same in demonstration factories worked on a 
commercial scale. 


Q. 21.—The Imperial Institute has rendered some service to the fisheries as Etosearoh. abros 
regards scientific information but as an advertising medium it has not been so success¬ 
ful. Business people in London did not resort to it so freely as one would have thought. 

This seems to be due among other causes to its location away from the business part 
of the city. Matters could be improved to some extent if well-informed Indian officers 
are put in charge of the Indian galleries; this would enable visitors to get almost 
first hand information relating to various exhibits. 

Q. 22.—For many years to come arrangements made in India for research work 
cannot be complete and it would be advantageous to carry on such work in Europe also. 

Q. 25 to 27 .—There should be a well-equipped central institute with a thoroughly Borveys for 
qualified expert staff which will serve as an advisory body to the whole of India. Further industr,al P 112 !* 0 ** 1 
surveys of the. resources of the country should be conducted by the staff of the various 
departments and the result should be compiled and published by this central institute. 

Q. 29.—Commercial museums should be established 'in all big cities. Their Commercial 
use will be much increased if the locally manufactured goods are exhibited side by mn8eum »- 
side with those imported ; whenever possible models of plant required in their manufac¬ 
ture and the stages of manufacture from crude raw material to the finished product 
should also be exhibited. In the case of raw products the descriptive card should, 
in addition to the particulars regarding price, locality, etc., also state the uses to which 


they are put. 

Q. 31.—In some quarters there is a belief that exhibitions are' injurious to the Exhibition*, 
indigenous manufacturers as they afford an excellent opportunity to foreigners to study 
and understand all the details relating to any particular industry and thereby compete 
with the local manufactures. I think it is highly necessary that exhibitions should 
be organized under the auspices of Government for specially bringing to the notice of 
our artisans and manufacturers such machinery and appliances as are suited for the 
local, cottage and other industries. The certificates and prizes awarded at such exhi¬ 
bitions should be well-merited, but in recent years all sorts of exhibitions have*been 
held with the result that people do not value them except as mere show. Government 
should organize these with the co-operation of non-official bodies and the main object 
should be not stTmilfeh to bring buyers and sellers into contact as to demonstrate the 
progress industries areTtiaking and to serve as an incentive to our artisans and manu¬ 
facturers. In the case of machinery and tools opportunity should be taken to demonstrate 
their uae. • 

Q. 34 and 35. —It is of the utmost importance to appoint trade representatives not Trade 
only in Threat Britain, but in 1 all the more important European countries and the Colonies. *’•**? . TeB * 
They should be provided with a collection of trade sampled of raw products and manu¬ 
factured goods—such sam£leg being duplicates of those exhibited in the commercial 
museums. Such representatives should be preferably Indians well-acquainted with the 
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Q. 37. —It will be a great advantage to th6$local manufacturers l|f Govern 
requirements are made known not only by publication of theSliet <*f such atticles** 1 !, ± 

also by exhibiting them in commercial museums so that the exact quality fend nat* 
of the articles required may be wall understood. Ure 

Q. 42. —A properly organized industrial 1 concern in which the. public of the local it 
have the option to invest and which for want of proper accommodation* is likely to prove 
a failure, should he helped by the grant of any available land belonging to Government 
or if such land is not available private land should be acquired for each a concern under 
the Land Acquisition Act. 

Q. 44 and 45.—Elementary education is the first step to improve the labourers * 
efficiency. From versonal experience of some of the backward labouring classes I am 
convinced that such of them as have come under the influence of the schoolmaster are 
much better than the rest. In .Madras, for instance, the Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills insist upon their half time labour attending the schools specially organized for 
their education and the results are very favourable. As there is an ever increasing 
number of youths of these communities who, being obliged to work during the day 
time for their means of livelihood, are growing illiterate, it is very desirable that the 
employers, especially, the big mills and factories should open evening classes to impart 
elementary education to them. The fisheries experimental station at Tanur maintains 
a night school for fisher boys and proposals have been made to open similar schools in 
the important fishing villages on the West Coast. 

Q. 47 and 48. —Boys who come out of an industrial school after a few years training 
acquire some method and more precision in doing their work than the average 
artisan. It will be very useful to pass through an industrial school before a boy is 
apprenticed to any trade. 

Q. t 49.—As the Honorary Manager of the Brahma Samaj Poor schools and the 
Secretary of the Madras Depressed Classes Mission Society, I have more than 20 years* 
experience of the night schools for educating the youths of the labouring classes in 
Madras. These schools have done immense good and I would strongly urge the desira¬ 
bility of opening many more schools. Such schools should be worked with the co-opera¬ 
tion of philanthropic bodies or local committees so that the members of such committees 
may be able to take a personal interest in the boys. Besides a knowledge of the three It’s 
they should be taught drawing with a view to develop the faculty of accurate observation 
ani the training of their fingers. It is for consideration whether provision should not 
be made in the Factory Act making it obligatory on the part of the factory owners to 
arrange for imparting elementary education to all youths below eighteen years who are 
employed by them. 

Q. 50. —All industrial schools should be under the control of the Industries Depart¬ 
ment but where, industrial subjects are taught in ordinary elementary schools such 
■schools should be inspected by the officers of the Industries Department. 

Q. 51 and 52.—Selected men of the artisan classes or others who are actually em¬ 
ployed in workshops and factories should be assisted to improve their knowledge and 
skill in their respective trade by enabling them to go and work in larger factories or 
workshops in other parts of India or'even in foreign countries. Those sent to foreign 
countries should be placed under the guidance of the trade representatives referred to 
in answer to question 34. It will be better to have an organization consisting of officials 
and non-officials and provided with funds who will select suitable candidates for such 
training in foreign countries. Most of the defects seen in the Indian wofkmen at the 
present day are due to their illiteracy and ignorance of modern methods and appliances. 
First of ail they should receive some education and after und£||gbing'the usual train¬ 
ing in their respective trades should be helped to go to foreign countries where they 
will have the opportunity to study the use of modern tools and methods working side by 
side with foreign workmen i?L those countries. These men will in* due course earn 
wages and should be able to pay back at least «, portion of the amount expended -for 
their voyage and other charges incurred on account of them. After a stay of five or 
six years they will be #ble to return borne with some money in Addition to improved 
knowledge of tbeir trade. I have had talks with Trade Union people in ^London and 
other cities about the training of Indian artisans in this manner,, and though in the 
first instance they naturally raise some objections it is possible to overcome each 
objections by clear and convincing facts, e.g., if the British workmen have ho objection 
aeu - 
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ons it is '^fty J *o<|gpSEeble to select <roVDui|iates to -.be trained as supervisors from among 
hese hereditarjr communities, give a high school education and have them 

rainpd as »ta$ed above. vT would include among such artisan classes the following_ 

arpen tors', gold and silver smiths, shoemakers, blacksmiths (who could be trained 
ery easily as fitters and mechanics),, weavers, metal workers, etc. After being trained 
hese men Should find it easy to carry on their trade as cottage industries without 
laving the necessity to depend on capitalists to find employment for them. It may be 
rgued that such suitable candidates are not now available. Yes, but with a little 
patience it is possible< to find them and train them in four or five years. Pecuniary help 
in the shape of a grant-in-aid and other facilities should be given to managers and 
supervisors of private factories who have proved themselves capable, to enable them to 
improve their knowledge in other countries. 

Q. 5&.—Private industrial concerns which have received Government aid should be 
made to train apprentices nominated by Government or selected by themselves. 

Q, 57, 58 and 59.—There should be an Advisory Board of Industries for each Office organisation, 
province constituted of officials and non-officials who will study the condition of various 
industries throughout the Province, scrutinise proposals and suggestions made for deve¬ 
loping any of them, organise commercial museums and exhibitions as well as appoint 
trade representatives, select candidates and arrange for their training 
industries. 
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* Q. 60.—There should be a Director of Industries in each Province who will be 
assisted by the Advisory Board, and he will be the President of the Board. 

The Director should be a non-expert official. It will be impossible to secure a 
person ‘with expert knowledge of the various industries, a business man on the other 
hand may get into a groove and not likely to be able to take a wider view of things. 

Hence the Director of Industries should be a non-expert official who has a good 
knowledge of the country and people, together with administrative experience whick is 
highly necessary for co-ordinating- the various blanches. Such an officer will have no 
bias and when the local conditions have bqen investigated by him with regard to the 
possibilities of starting any industry in a particular locality he will simply put an 
expert on to it. The Madras Fisheries Department owes its success mostly to the fact 
that it has at* its head an officer who possesses a wide knowledge of the country and 
people m addition to administrative experience. 

Q. 61.-r-The Board will be an advisory body who will assist the Director and the 
Director will be the executive officer and will be under the direct control of the Provincial 
administration. 

Q. 62. —There need not be an Imnerial Director of Industries but there should be a 
central research and technological institute to the head pf which Provincial Directors 
of Industries may refer any matter for opinion and guidance. This central institute 
should print and publish the results of investigations that are being made in various 
Provinces. Except giving advice he should not interfere with the work of the Provin¬ 
cial Directors. 

Q. 64 to 66.—See Q. 62 supra. The central Imperial technological institute should Technical and 
be able to deal with most of the industrial problems which are submitted to it by the Scientific 
Provincial Directors, and if there is any which cannot be dealt with on the spot, it may department*, 
be possible for it to consult foreign authorities on such matters. The central institute 
will also thus prevent overlapping of experimental work, and the results arrived at 
in any particular investigation could be made use of in any other province. This 
institute will naturally be under the control of the Imperial Government. 

Q. 67.—The^xjw^ will be for the time under* the control of the local Director of 
Industries. 

Q. 68. —It would be better if the Prdvincial Directors could also have their labo- Provincial 
ratories, etc., to Vleal with local problems but for financial considerations it may not be department, 
possible to provide them in the near future. Hence the desirability of putting all the 
resources into a central institute which should be up to date as regards staff and equip- 
xnent in all its branches. The Local Governments may have to. engage experts to carry 
°n any new industry regarding- the. possibilities of which preliminary investigations have 
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been made by the Director and the Advisory Board with the help of £fie'Imperial techno¬ 
logical institute or other agencies. No douBt *1% the local Directors will have some 
workshops and laboratories on a small scalar f aH dealii^ yr th minor problems in the first 
instance. . J. *• * ' 

Q. 70.—The experts engaged for any special; AUttatry, a.g., an fxpert in a chemical 
industry, should be for a limited period. When tM£has remonstrated iWcOMigsrcial 
possibilities Government should encourage private jmfi — tbsTtake. up such ton^nl ^and 
the services of the expert placed at theft: disposal. ^ ^ > * '*****'. 

Q. 71 to 74.—Purely science research institutes such as the Tata institute in 
Bangalore should not ordinarily undertake industrial investigations, and a research 
student should not be burdened with the thought that the results of his work igny or 
may not be of any commercial value. These students should be encouraged to carry oil 
their research work apart from such considerations though it may be that industrial 
experts may ultimately make use of the results of their investigations. Selected students 
should be given liberal scholarships so that they may be free from pecuniary anxieties 
and ordinarily no time limit should be fixed. 

It is desirable to co-ordinate the research activities of people engaged in investiga¬ 
tions but it may not be possible to prevent overlapping. The central Imperial techno¬ 
logical institute (see Q. 64 supra) should issue bulletins or other publications which 
would contain information regarding investigations that are being made by various 
people and this may prevent overlapping to some extent. 

Qs. 75 and 76.—The institution of the Indian Science Congress 1 is largely contri¬ 
buting to 1 the creation of desire especially in the young Indian officers of the various 
Government Technical and Industrial Departments, to carry on original scientific investi¬ 
gations in their respective subjects. As this is a very valuable training Government 
should encourage such officers to attend the annual sessions of the Congress so that they 
may become acquainted with people engaged in smiliar work in other parts of India. 
Apart from the scientific atmosphere which it creates it is not desirable to tax the* 
Congress as a body with industrial problems. 

Q. 77.—Technical and scientific experts who are already in Government service 
should be encouraged by pecuniary and other help to improve their knowledge by study¬ 
ing the conditions in other countries. Such men who have by actual work proved their 
capacity will be far superior to the majority of the raw students: fresh from the college- 
to whom the Government of India technical scholarships have hitherto been granted. 
It is often said that these students find it very difficult to get admittance into European 
factories and workshops, but one of the important causes which prevents them from 
getting the, benefit of such factories is their utter ignorance of even the elementary 
knowledge of the industry for which they are sent out.' I have heard it said that these- 
men could not even make a rough sketch to express their ideas of anything they required 
and did not even know how to use a screw driver or spanner. They would put so many 
questions and wanted every little thing to be done for them by others. Such men can 
never command any attention from an European factory manager or workmen. But on 
the other hand if the Indian student who is sent to study an industry in foreign coun¬ 
tries knew something of it already—the conditions under which it is carried on in his own 
country—and had also a workshop training in the use of ordinary tools, etc., he would 
not only be able to command respect but may pick up the required knowledge without 
any great difficulty. Hence, other qualifications being similar, preference should be- 
given to men who are already in service. 

Q. 79.—"Want of public libraries containing technical and scientific works of refer¬ 
ence is being felt by people who are actually interested in industries. A good collection 
of books on various subjects should be placed under the Director of Industries in' each. 
Province and they should be made available to the public for reference. 

Q. 80 and 81.—A college of commerce will be the means of training young mex^ in 
modern business methods, a knowledge of which is almost as important as technical 
training. « 

Q 91.—For the newly introduced industry of fish-canning, which requires high 
class technical skill and care, it is desirable that Government should regulate it by 
meaus of inspection, testing, etc., and those factories which do not come up to the- 
standard should be prevented from manufacturing such" food products. Similarly fish 
guano, which is easily adulterated by the admixture of sand, shopla be subjected to the 
inspection of Government officers and penalties imposed on those who defraud the- 
consumers and thereby in the long run ruin the industry which has become a very 
important one in recent years cm the West Coast. The Provincial Director of Indus¬ 
tries should be empowered to deal with such matters. 

Q. 97.—Light railways through the interior of the West Coast .districts will largely 
benefit the planting and produce industries. _ 

Q. 100.—Most of our rivers which were at one time navigable to Indian sailing 
vessels have become jaaelessAs waterways, as they are silted 1 up especially at their mouths. 
Attempts should be madej to keep open the bars by dredging* 

Q. 101.—I have heard that Indian merchants find it difficult to send goods to- 
£$reign countries Owing *to their inability to secure freight at reasonable rates. 
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paper which l contributed Urym* Jncffan Tndu 
December 1915 a copy of which isjaghfeted below* „ 

. —As regards th* fish^iring industry I would strongly advocate the inodifi 
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--* -—n —~ef —-«-*—“lar to tliose^ in force in the Bombay Presidency. 

As regams the development of the fishing industry generally, the improvement of the 
^economic condition of the fisherfjplk is of foremost importance. Organisation of co- 
operajfcive societies together with loans from Government at low rate of interest to free 
them from Sowcars, and opening of schools for imparting general instruction and certain 
special matters connected with their industry, are some of the practical ways in which 
such economic improvements could be gradually brought about. (Vide Bulletin No. 9 
issued by the Madras Government Fisheries Department). 

Q- Ship building which was at one time a very important industry in some 

parts of this Presidency is almost dying out. This should be revived and modern 
methods introduced with the aid of Government. See Q. 101 supra. 


Lecture on Fishery Industry and Economics. 

gf 

Delivered- by Mil. V. Govikuan, u.a., f.l.s., at the Madras Industrial Exhibition. 

in January 1915. 

All along the coast of India and Burma which extends over 5,000 miles we have a 
-number of sea-faring communities who are mostly engaged in the fishing industry but this 
evening I shall try to confine my remarks to the present condition of the industry as it 
exists on the sea-coast of the Madras Presidency alone. Thirty-five years ago Dr. Day 
speaking about our fisherfolk remarked “ They are poor and miserable with poverty, are 
reported to be decreasing in numbers due to cholera or other diseases, emigration, or 
accepting service as lascars in coasting vessels. These are people who in olden times 
were among the most prosperous of the inhabitants along the coast, who when the 
Portuguese first landed were able to bring large armies into the field, whose occupation is 
now but too little considered by some of our Indian officials—as a civilian remarked that 
sympathy ought not to be wasted on fishermen for they are an independent careless and 
-drunken^set of men.” Things have changed for the better since the days of Dr. Day and 
though there is still much poverty and avoidable mortality among the fisherfolk, and 
though they are still illiterate, careless and very often addicted to intemperate habits, 
and though the improvements which Dr. Day so devoutly advocated and worked for with 
unceasing enthusiasm and energy, still remain mostly unrealised, the fisherfolk may well 
congratulate themselves on the fact that a paternal Government have seriously taken 
up the question of improving them and developing their industry. It is with this view 
that the Fisheries Department has been organised and though it is only 10 years since 
it came into being its efforts have in some little measure as His Excellency so very 
sympathetically remarked on the opening day of this Exhibition “ reached to the benefit 
of that large and hitherto perhaps neglected section of our population—our fisherfplk.** 

In order to understand the value of improvements already introduced and those under 
-contemplation it is necessary to see what is the condition of the fisherfolk or what it 
was till recently. 

Diving as our fisherfolk do in isolated hamlets not easily accessible from towns ana 
villages, they seldom come in contact with other castes and as the fishing industry has 
for ages been looked down upon no one takes any interest in it. Hence most of our 

■ countrymen and especially the educated classes know very little of the nature of their 

■ occupation, their difficulties, their privations and the dangers they have to encounter. 
Catamarans and dug-out canoes which are very primitive and fragile, giving hardly any 
shelter from sun and rain, are the crafts they use in the pursuit of their industry. But 
nature has been^kind to them and disasters which befall the toilers of the sea in other 
-countries owing to sudden storms, seldom happen to them as the seasons of. storms and 

■ cyclones are more defined on our coast. Nevertheless accidents do happen and our* 
fisher-women have often to cry like the Newhaven fishwives—It’s no fish ye*re buying—* 
its men’s lives.** Our fishermen cannot go out to any great distance from the shore as there 
is no accommodation in their fragile and tiny craft to carry food and drink or for preserv¬ 
ing their. catches* on board, and they are therefore obliged to return to the shore before 
■sunset, and this together with the great uncertainty of the returns to their labourTias a 
<leterr«ttt effect on the industry* And after all what is the remuneration they get for all 
the ride and fatigue»"they undergo ? In this climate fish cannot be kept for more than 
a few hours after they are captured and in hamlets which are far from fish-curing yards or 
thickly inhabited towns, the*price they fetch is very small. fiEp olden times the men 
captured the fish and their womenfolk carried them in the fresh state to interior villages 
where they were mostly bartered for grain and other food stuff, or they cured them with 
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salt earth whieh they collected from the saline deposits ■ inf^tlm fields. But when the 
collection of the salt earth was prohibited otring t» the introduction of the salt tax, fish 
curing yards were opened by Government fig enabbnr fish to be cured with duty- 
free salt which wa^ issued under certain conditions laiir dowi^for the purpose. qf safe¬ 
guarding the revenue. But most fisherfolk were reluctant to resort to these yards otfring 
to their timidity and the fear that any slight infringemeniTof the rules would result In 
their being sent to jail. The result of this was that petty merchants belonging'to other ^ 
castes.took advantage of it and started fish-curing. .With cheap salt at their disposal and*- 
with fish which the fisherfolk were obliged to sell them at cheap rates owing^ to* their' 
inability to cure them themselves, these men were enabled to make large profits and to 
that extent the fisherfolk were deprived of their due share of the^profit resulting from their 
industry, and they gradually became indebted to these outsiders. This unfavourable^ 
result has been brought about by the action of the fisherfolk themselves, and it will 
take »i long time for them to regain their independence but in the meantime most of 
them have to depend on the earnings of their male members alone for their livelihood, 
which is hardly sufficient considering that for generations the conjoint efforts of the 
men and women have been required to support the family and to keep the pot boiling. 

The fisherfolk are a thriftless people who have no idea of the value of money: 
they spend it as soon us they get it. This characteristic may be due to some extent to the 
fact that they capture at times heavy catches of fish and thereby get a lot of money 
and hope they will have the. same luck every day. They borrow money in c^se of bad 
seasons and also for buying boats and nets from the above described petty merchants 
or other middlemen at exorbitant rates of iuterest or on other stringent terms, e.gr, in 
some places a fisherman who borrows has to pay the le-nder for every Its. 200 borrowed, 
a sum equal to the daily earnings of a man working his nets and boats which may vary 
from As. 2 to Us. 25 per day. In some other places all the fish landed by the borrower 
must be sold to the lender at 10 to 25 per cent less than the current market price. 
Moreover as the lender will not accept repayment of the loan in small instalments and as 
the fishermen seldom can save a lump sum it remains a permanent debt growing from 
father to son to the great disadvantage of the borrower. The rate of interest is some¬ 
times as high as 36 per cent or even more ill case of failure to repay at the stipulated 
time. With a view to remedy this state of everlasting indebtedness, the Fisheries 
Department have been preaching to the fisherfolk in certain localities about the advanta¬ 
ges of co-operative societies and after four years of constant talk a society was formed and 
registered last year at Tanur and another is in the course of formation at Tellicherry. 
IJnlike ordinary eredit societies, the members of these fishermen’s societies are compelled 
to pay small monthly contributions for a limited period and thus create their own 
capital. The growth of such societies must necessarily be slow but considering the 
thriftless character of the folk it is better to wait than borrow money from other 
sources. The management of these societies is a very difficult task as mogt of the mem¬ 
bers are illiterate and in some villages it is even impossible to get a sufficient number of 
intelligent men to form the panchayat or to serve as office bearers. 

We often hear it said that it is very difficult to persuade our ryots, our artisans, our 
weavers or our fishermen t<? improve their respective industries bv the introduction of 
modern scientific methods and appliances as practised in other countries. So far as the 
fisherfolk of our West Coast are concerned it is pleasing to note that they have disproved 
this remark to some extent. No doubt they don’t rush to copy an example simply on 
seeing it demonstrated on a small scale, but when they see that there is money to be 
made, no serious persuasion is needed to make them take up a good example. I shall 
mention two incidents to illustrate this. Some 25 years ago when the huge shore seine 
known as Rampani was-newly introduced and operated at Malpe by some Goanese fisher¬ 
men, the local fishermen were greatly annoyed and opposed its introduction tooth and 
nail which resulted in rioting and the sub-magistrate of the neighbourhood had to hold 
his court in the fishing village for weeks together till peace and order weie restored. 
But since then the local fisherfolk have found out that this new net is V8ry effective to 
capture tbe large shoals of sardines and mackerels which visit their chores; there are 
record erbhes of a single haul which realized a couple of thousands of rupees and though 
it is a very expensive net costing three to five thousand rupees per set and requiring 60 to 
60 men to work it, they have adopted it very largely and have almost discarded the types 
of nets which their fathers used for catching same kinds of fish. A Rampani net is 
about a thousand fathoms long and is made up of a number of separate pieces and 
henee it is mostly worked on a co-operative basis. Each of the 60 or 00 men contributes 
hi^ bodily labour and a number of pieces of the net which when laced together farm the 
compile net, and the sale-proceeds of the fish captured are divided among thttm. The 
Second instance is that of the manufacture of fish-oil and guano. Till recently the large 
quantities of ,oil.#ardin«M available on the West Coast used to bq, converted into man ure 
jjgy the wasteful* primitive and offensive method of sun-drying bn the open beach* This 
method very prejudicial to all concerned; it made,the locality very insanitary and the 
nfferisijp sienqjfe.it created was so intolerable .that a European gentleman once humorously 
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it “ the first lix% of defence of the poast.” Moreover by being thrown on the 
l**® 81 fat melted *Tftt of sand adhered to the fish so much so that 30 per cent 
not Considered a. bad -sample which meant that for every 100 bags which the 

planter bought he had flM only to pay* for 30 bags of sand for which* he had no use but 
afcio pay all the incidental changes such as bagging, carting, rail freight, etc., on those 
30 bags. Moreover, it retained a high percentage of fat which made it a low grade 
z%anure, as fat is not required for plant life. But in 1909, the department introduced 
a tew, method of treating this fish lor manure and it has been largely copied by the 
people.: This is a simple process in which the fish is boiled in open iron vats and the 
boiled stuff is put in coir bags and the moisture and oil pressed out by means of a hand 
screw press. The resulting cake after drying in the sun becomes a very good fertiliser 
known as fish guano and the oil is a valuable article of commerce largely used in various 
industries such as jute batching, leather tanning, candle and soap making, paints, steel 
tempering, etc. In less than five years, this industry has grown beyond our expectations 
and there are at present on the West Coast nearly 250 factories for treating sardines in 
this manner, but the most interesting point is that the majority of these factories are 
owned and worked) by the ordinary fisherfolk themselves who had previously never known 
of these methods. The cost of a factory varies from Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 4,000 or taking a 
low average of Rs. 2,500 per factory, the total investment in this new Industry by our 
people comes to more than six lakhs of rupees. The department had only to demonstrate 
the method, of manufacture and give the people the necessary information about price 
and markets. How the trade in these two commodities—oil and guano—has been 
steadily increasing is shown by the following figures taken from the export returns P—• 
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1010-11 

72,880 

62.630 

188 

18,648 

1911-12 

120,821 

7 7,664 

267 

17,866 

1912-18 

66.986 

46,776 

1,872 

1,64,916 

1913-14 

377,744 

2,29,014 

4,726 

4,03,787 . 


The year 1912-13 and the last two seasons (1914 and 1916) were failures owing to 
the non-arrival of fat sardine shoals on the coast and hence the reduction in the output. 
Though such valuable manure is manufactured on our coast, it is a regrettable fact that 
the major portion of it is exported to fertilise the fields in Japan and other foreign 
countries, but steps are now being taken with the aid of the Agricultural Department 
to introduce this among our ryots and a few persons who have tried it have already 
found out its value. As illiterate fishermen have been able to appreciate the value of 
improved methods in its manufacture, we may reasonably hope that the illiterate ryot 
will also open his eyes to the benefits to be derived by using it for his crops. 

All fisherfolk, no matter where they are, are imbued with an abundant feeling of 
superstition which passes for religion, but in the case of some of our fisherfolk this- 
superstition has a bad economic effect on the industry. On the Ganjam and Godavari 
coast, for instance, they worship a large number of gods and goddesses as well as their 
deceased ancestors who are represented in wooden and clay figures of various shape and 
si*e-—one of them being the figure of a “ Bengali Babu wearing a hat and riding a 
black horse . 99 I don’t know how a Bengali Babu came to be worshipped as a god by the 
fisherfolk. Offerings of goats, pigs, fowls, flowers, arrack, toddy, etc., are made to these 
godfe and goddesses before using a new boat or net, before fishing operations are under¬ 
taken, both when good catches are landed and when fish is scarce and when there is fear 
of an epidemic. Much money;, mostly borrowed, is spent in this way and all fishing is 
stopped fpr days on suclj_ occasions and as there is much drinking they acquire intemperate 
habits. Sven *the fisheffolk who are converts to Christianity and Muhammadanism are 
not free from superstitious practices. 

The condition of the fishing hamlets all along the coast is very pitiable. They are 
mostly situated far away from towns without any roads or other proper communications 
and the sanitary gprro undings are of the rudest and scantiest description even in the case 
of hamlet* that are within or in easy reach of municipalities. The fishing hamlet situated 
in Cocanada Bunder is a typical example where such conditions prevail. All 

the fi*h tpffaland oihv dirt axe thrown without any regard to sanitation all over file place 
and th<a stanch produced by the putrefaction of such animal matter is wafted over that 
flonristlnif and thickly populated city from one end to the other. If the authariiS«i£ 
of will devote a little attention to this spot all the putrefyhfl^ and deeayitqP 

matW which i» now a nuisance and danger to health can be easily converted Into useful 
hf jgantxre jhupared from fish offal aad pravvp skina^ill 
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Ba. 36 to Rb. 40 per ton ex-factory. Large quantities of prawn ddn manure are < 
from the West Coast—the quantity exported in 1914-16' being 680 tons valued w, 
XU. 32,228—most of which like fish guano goes unfortunately to Japan vi& Colombo^ 

The illiteracy and the consequent ignorance of the tyherfork as in other industrau 
communities are fundamental causes which miEm^ie againK the attempts made to improve* 
the. fishing industry and make it not only profitable to the hard toilers of the sea but also 
contribute directly or indirectly towards the increase of the food supply of our country. 
Our fisherfolk taking them all over will compare most favourably with other classes as 
regards the industry of the men and women and they cannot be accused of being lazy, 
but the ignorance which they share with other communities similarly circumstanced, 
is the main cause of their backward condition. In most European countries as well as in 
Japan fishermen and seamen are specially trained for their arduous occupation. For 
instance in Belgium—that brave little country which has suffered so much in this 
terrible war—almost every seaport town maintains institutions for the training of fisher¬ 
men known as Ecoles professionelles de peche subsidees par 1’ Etat (i.e., professional 
fishery schools subsidised by the State) as well as the higher navigation schools at 
Antwerp and Ostend. The syllabus of study includes a knowledge of language (French 
and Flemish), arithmetic, geography, physiology, hygiene, and such technical subjects 
as the elements of navigation including rules of the road, signalling with flags and 
lamps, telegraphy including wireless, making and mending of ropes and nets, structure 
and working of steam engines and boilers. The lads are also sent out in fishjjug vessels 
to serve as apprentices in order to gain practical experience. In India we have hardly- 
begun to study the industry but the Department has already started a small technical 
school at Tanur where the fisher lads when they return from sea after their day's labour 
are taught the three It's and some technical subjects such as the making of .twines, 
mending nets, carpentry and the curing of fish according to improved methods. Matters 
relating to sanitation, education, medical aid, communication, etc., are beyond the pur¬ 
view ox this department but wherever such defects are noticed or wants are felt the 
matter is brought to the notice of the proper authorities and attempts made to improve 
matters. 

Intemperance which is so much prevalent among the fisherfolk coupled with their 
thriftless habits, keeps them always in want. Men, women and even little babies must 
in some places have their drink of toddy. Often I have seen mothers giving toddy 
to their little infants and on questioning them about it, vou will get the replv that it 
does good to the little ones. The truth is the little mite gets intoxicated and falls 
fast asleep allowing the mother to attend to her work undisturbed for hours together 
till it wakes up from this unnatural sleep. The Department has been endeavouring to 
spread ideas ox temperance and thrifty habits by the organization of societies. Thero 
are already several fishermen’s temperance societies in some of the fishing hamlets 
of South Kanara which are doing good work and as they have strong caste panchayats, 
it is hoped that this useful work ivill spread. Two years ago the headmen of the 
Moger caste in the northern parts of South Kanara passed a resolution at their caste 
conference enforcing temperance among the members of their community. They 
adhered to the resolution for several months but gradually owing to the influence of the 
toddy vendors who suffered heavy loss as the fisherfolk are their best customers, they 
again began to drink. Nevertheless the leaders of the community have _ not lost 
hope. There is a temperance society at Malpe which in addition to stopping drink 
has also undertaken the collection of sums of money which the members have saved 
by giving up drink. This society, which has only 7° members or. its rolls, has been, 
during less than the two years it has been in existence, able to collect more than Rupees 
600 in this manner, and the money thus collected is given out on - loan to the members 
at a low rate of interest. Attempts are also being made to enable these associations to 
open night schools in their villages. Fisher boys of even 6 or 6 years of age go out with 
their elders for fishing, not necessarily to earn any wages but to be trained in their 
hereditary occupation as they consider that Buch early training is veiy necessary to 
make them fit for their arduous toil. Even when they do not go fishing, they have 
other employment during the day time such as twisting and preparing) cotton and 
hemp' making and mending nets, ropes, etc., and it is impossible for the large majority 
. of the fisher children to attend the ordinary day schools. Hence the need for night 
schools where they could be taught to read and write after they have finished their 
day's work. 



__ _ Anting ...... 

. be infra Ota tar any daunt person to andertake. reaeon tax this » 

' * already stated fish in the tropics ceanot he-fcap* in good rendition 

a few lunn after Hurt are dead, and aa oar taksna axe wot paoriaea 
t*eni speed to leotd their notches mHddyand es there saw H e; **?? "* 
ito-eemnzmers. «w>Mi when it 
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smell. If such lis£ cannot be sold as fresh, they are salted, but the tainted 
on “ produced sticks -to it or even becomes worse. Such commodities cannot 
I.WUn “.“ y SS 8 .* 1 ?? 4 an< J , lt 18 n° wonder that decent people have abstained from 
Irngfun it Within oertam municipal areas the storing of such fish is treated as an 
offensive trade and those wh#*deal in Jfe* have to take but a license pavine a heavv 
*fee. Practically the salted and dried Ush which is now sold in the basa/rs Ind wh“Ih 
is so largely availed of by our masses and even by the classes as food, is treated bv the 
sanitary authorities in the same way as they treat raw skins, and hides or other evil 
tiLinga such as manure, etc., and I think they are not far wrong. In this 
exhibition there are some samples of salted fish cured and dried according to improved 
methods and you will not perceive any smell coming out of them. That shows that 
with a little care and labour it is possible to cure our fish in a much better manner th.™ 
is at present practised. To popularise such improved methods, it is necessary to educate 
the consumer more than the curer, for if the consumers will not accept any fish that 
- n< V> P ro ^ erl y treated, the curers will as a matter of course adopt those methods which 
this Department has been trying to introduce. 


Before concluding I would request you not to go away with the idea that the 
Fisheries Department have done anything extraordinary. ' We have after all only 

touched the fringe of a big and important food-producing industry, and it may take 

many years before anything substantial in its development is seen, especially by people 
who hav.fi hitherto paid no attention to it and who know nothing of its condition. 
But morg* than all* the efforts of the Department, we require the school masters* patient 
and noble services to stimulate the dormant powers of the fisherfolk to enable them to 
understand correctly and to follow intelligently the advice given by experts. At 
present there^ are hundreds of fishing villages all along our coast where you will not 
find even a single individual who can read or write, and whenever they have anything 
to he read or written they go to the village Komatti who keeps a bazaar or to the 
influential toddv vendor in the neighbourhood. It is an often repeated and com¬ 
mon place remark that no industry can be developed without developing the condition • 
of the people who are engaged in it. The late lamented Mr. Gokhale is said to have 

expressed the opinion that if compulsory primary education could not be enforced 

throughout the country, he would at least be satisfied if it was introduced in areas 
where there are 20 per cent of the children of school-going age already attending 
schools. That is progress no doubt—hut in the line of least resistance, and I beg 
to differ from that great man. If our industries are to attain anything like steady 
and progressive development it is of the utmost importance that our industrial and 
artisan classes who are struggling in ignorance and want, should receive the benefit 
of elementary education which is the only panacea for all the evils they suffer and the 
sooner it is undertaken the better and easier it will he. m- 


The Training of Indians as Seamen and Navigators. 

(A paper read at the Indian Industrial Conference 1915 by Mr. V. Govindan, b.a., f.z.s., 
Assistant Direotor, Madras Government Fisheries.) 


This is a subject which has hardly received any adequate attention at the hands 
of the leaders of public opinion in this country. Unlike agriculture and other indus¬ 
tries the seamen’s occupation is from its very nature, comparatively unknown to and 
does not form a> subject even for academic discussion by our educated classes, but it is 
a wonder why our merchant classes have not taken an interest in it, considering the 
large volume of commodities imported and exported by them by sea. With the excep¬ 
tion of the efforts made by Mr. Muhammad Yusuf Ismail, who has been maintaining 
unoe last year a small training ship in the Bombay Harbour for the benefit of the 
sons of our Indian seamen, no serious attempts have been made to give our sea-faring 
folk a scientific training in their hereditary profession according to modern requirements. 
Hence it is all the-more creditable to Mr. Yusuf Ismail that he hfls undertaken at his 
own expense to organise a scheme which is “ calculated to raise the status and accom¬ 
plishment of. our Indian seamen,” and to the Government of Bombay who have 
welcomed hi* proposal with the support and encouragement it deserves. It Squires 
no elaborate statistics to prove the huge volume of. trade, which India carries on with 
almost every corner of- the world. The following statement shows the number and 
tonnage of vessels which entered from and cleared to all countries during the five 
yaars ending 191£-13 :— ^ 

Number of Total 

• v w—la . tonus ffe. 



8,001 

8,043 

8,485 

8,888 

8,787 


13,910,838 

14,597,091 

14,984,038 
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The number of such ocean-going vessels for the same period are distributed nndys< 
the following flags :— 


—■ 

1908-09. _ 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

—-3-«— 

1911-12. 

m*-i8. 

- ■ ' n 

British 

4,288 

4,722 

4,761 

6,117 ! 

e,ia» 

(Jarman .. 

437 

466 

419 

412 1 

60S 

An«tro*Hnng*riun 

166 

' 220 

206 

2*8 

246 

J apaneae 

79 

63 

77 

121 

197 

.Norwegian 

106 

96 

104 

184 

181 

Italian . . .. . . . . . . 

76 

81 

84 

83 

90 

.French 

66 

66 

• 66 

68 

47 


This includes, no doubt, steamers belonging to the Indian Steam Navigation Com¬ 
panies, which are mostly coasting steamers, but their number is insignificant as com¬ 
pared with those of foreign nations, whose number and tonnage, as can be seen from 
the above statement, have been steadily increasing. It is therefore high time for 
India to step in and claim her due share of her over-sea-carrying trade. Attempts have 
been made from time to time to organise the so-called “ Swadeshi ” Steam Navigation 
Companies, which have ended mostly in such disastrous failures as to •discourage our 
country-men from venturing again into that business. And before further steps are 
taken m that direction the real causes of such failures should be found out. It has been 
said that they failed because of the keen competition from the existing steamship 
companies. It is no doubt a true statement, but it is not the whole truth and un¬ 
fortunately most people draw wrong conclusions from it. Competition is the soul of 
modern industrial developments and every one who enters into an industry not only 
courts competition but also competes. Have not the humblest weavers, smiths and 
others artisans of India to compete with their modern rivals in various countries backed 
with enormous capital and scientific resources ? They no doubt do not come across 
the operations of their powerful rivals and do not know who they are, but a steam 
navigation company has its rivals at its very doors and having to face them at close 
quarters is comparatively unnerved. But the real cause of such failures is due to the 
lack of necessary knowledge in the management and particularly to the want of Indians 
who are trained in the art of modern navigation and technical skill to take charge of 
their vessels. The organisers of such companies hitherto depended on Indian capital, 
but that alone without Indian brains to run it and Indian seamen to navigate their 
vessels, was not enough to bring them success. The history of the development of 
the mercantile navy of Japan is a valuable example and indicates how India should 
develop hers. The Japanesg were not expert navigators a century ago, and depended 
upon Chinese bottoms to carry their commodities to distant lands, whereas India by 
the technical skill and perfection which her seafaring people attained in their calling 
from time immemorial occupied the proud position of “ the queen of the Eastern 
seas.” India still possesses the descendants of those early navigators who fire still 
engaged in their hereditary calling, though without any modern scientific training. 
All along the Indian coast from Baluchistan to Chittagong there are various sea-faring 
communities who carry on the coasting trade in their almost primitive sailing crafts 
such as dhows, buglows, kottias, pattimars, dhonies, schooners, etc., some of them 
going so far south as Zanzibar and to the East as far as Singapore, and as they are 
able to sail their vessels safe in these distant oceans depending as they do entirely 
on their instincts unaided by any modern scientific instruments and appliances, it may 
be safely presumed that with the necessary training in- up-to-date scientific methods they 
could be made as capable navigators as any other people. We have decidedly the 
right sort of men and all that is required is to educate them and train them in the 
proper way. The first thing that Japan did when she began to organise her carrying 
trade was to train up her own men in modem methods. For this purpose'selected men 
after a preliminaiy**training were sent to serve on foreign vessels till they acquired 
the necessary knowledge and experience to man and navigate their own steamers. 
Japan and other maritime nations have established institutions for the special training 
of thetr navigators and seamen. Take for instance the example of ^Belgium, that 
dear little country that has suffered so much in this terrible ^rar. Almost every 
important seaport in Belgium maintains institutions for the training of fishermen and 
sealer known as Ecoles professioneUe de peche subsideee par I'jStat {professional 
fishery schools subsidised by, the State), 1* Scale de pupilles de la peche ftp well as the 
higher navigation schools supported by the State at Antwerp ana Osteafi. The first 
o t these are types of schools engaged. in the professional education of young 
may become fishermen* but as every' fisherman ought to have a knowledge of navigatton 
the programme of shady includes a knowledge of language (French w *‘“* 5 **'- 

metic, geography, hygiene add each technical subjects as dsHwSBM #!*- 
ing 'rulps’^l wifi flags and lamps, telegiuphy ~ 
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ltl years old and have already passed through the . ordinary elementary. schools. and. 
lftarnt to read and jyrite. After being trained for about 6 years in these institutions 
they are sent dht ar» apprentices in fishing vessels for further practical training and experi¬ 
ence , and on the‘completion of their apprentice course are examined by-a Board appointed 
Ay Government who grant them certificates of competency to serve as regular hands on 
hoard fishing vessels. After serving as seamen or engine room hands for a few years more 
those who wish to undergo a further course of training join the higher schools of 
navigation and pass out as qualified navigators and marine engineers. It will be seen 
that general education is an important factor in imparting a thorough training and in 
India also the same should be done and the pupils taught English and the general 
subjects before their technical training commences, especially m the case of pupils 
who wish to undergo the higher courses in navigation and become masters of ocean 
going vessels. Such institutions can be established in India without any seriouR diffi¬ 
culty and the sooner our public spirited men undertake it the better it will be. 

(To be read in connection with answer to Q. 60.) 

We had experience of a big fishery concern in this Province proving a failure 
though it was run by a company with the assistance of a business man of great ability 
And with the help of scientific experts. They failed mainly because they had no knowl¬ 
edge of the local conditions. Though a big company, backed by business ability, expert 
8kill, and financial-resources, failed, the same industry is now being carried on by nearly 
250 small factories on the coast under the guidance of the Fisheries Department. As 
for business men getting into a groove and not being able to take a wider view of things 
the following may be cited as an example. The European firms on the coast who have 
been supplying manure and other requirements to the planters have, for more than 
half a century, been buying fish manure prepared according to the most primitive, 
wasteful, and offensive method of sun-drying on the open beach. This unavoidably 
-contained a large proportion of sand and a high percentage of fat which made it a low 
grade manure. Though the manufacture of fish manure by the simple method of boiling 
the green fish and extracting the oil from it has been carried on in other countries 
and apparently known to Europeans, no attempt was ever made to introduce such 
improved methods on the coast but they were satisfied with what the ignorant fishermen 
supplied them. 


Oral Evidence, 2nd February 1917. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. How long have you been an Assistant Director of Fisheries P— 
A. About the middle of 1908, I was appointed as Personal Assistant to Sir Frederick 
Nicholson. After I returned from Europe in 1914 I was made an Assistant Director. 

Q. After you joined as Personal Assistant, you went to Europe to study the 
•question?— A. I was sent to Europe by Government. 

Q. To what particular places did you go specially? — A. I went all over Great Britain 
and Ireland. I have been up in Norway as far as Bergen. I have also gone to Holland, 
Belgium, Germany and France. I know the Brittany coast. 

Q. On what sort of lines did you set to work?— A. I went to see the things for 
myself. 

Q. To find out their methods?— A. Yes. I went out fishing myself to learn /the 
Thing. 

Q. You tell us quite clearly in your evidence about the difficulties that at present 
exist in regard to the existing agencies for financing the fishing industry. It looks 
very unsatisfactory and very hard on the people who are engaged in it and your remedy 
is to start 60 -op erative societies. Have you got any co-operative societies already estab¬ 
lished P— A. We have got two established and last week I have sent in an application 
tor the starting of another.* 

Q. Is that for fishermen only?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is it for purposes of credit or to help them to market the fish?— A. It is mostly 
for credit purposes. They are not encouraged to borrow money from the central 
hanks. We are trying to make them create their own capital. We make them pay 
monthly "deposits of one rupee or half a rupee and thus they have to create a capital of 
Their own. It wall take four or five years by the time that they are able to collect a 

"decent ’ - ' * 

Q.*X« the society to help them in any other way?— A. As the money comes in 
we distribute them in mall loans. v 

Mr, C. 15. Tj6w ,—Is that obligatory saving or contribution towards the share?— 

-’<£. f.An sliBiTh • - - . V 
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&%r F . H. Stevrafrt. — Q. You tell us about the fish can niny$b$twy which you 
describe as being both a pioneer factory and also a demon straStofYaotery and you 
think that it is very useful as a demonstration factory. Do the peop£P*round about 
who are engaged in the industry come and see how the things are worked P— A. We do 
not encourage the ordinary people to take up the canning industry. It requires a good* 
deal of scientific knowledge. It would not do to encourage the ordinary fisher follt 
to take up such a delicate industry. 

Q. It is hardly a demonstration factory then?— A. We have got a European firm now 
who have taken it up as a big concern. But there was an old factory managed by a 
Frenchman in Malabar itself, in Mahe. Those people wanted to sell it off and for a 
long time they were not able to get any purchasers. The' present people came out 
anp were guided by the success of the Government fisheries. That was not thought worth 
doing by others. So they were encouraged to take it up. 

Q. Are they Europeans?— A. Yes. The manager of the factory has applied to us 
several times and we have been giving him a lot of information. 

Q. Are they a local firm?— A. They are a Madras firm of importance. 

Q. You are the honorary manager of the Brahmo Samaj Poor schools and the 
Secretary of the Depressed Classes Mission Society. You take a great interest in the 
work of night schools for helping poor people. Do you find that night schools are 
successful, that the boys and young men who come to them are able to pay their full 
attention to studies after they have been working all day?— A. We. give them half 
an hour or an hour. In the beginning they feel it somewhat difficult to attend but gra¬ 
dually they take to it. They could easily attend for an hour or half an hour. 

Q. What do you teach them?— A. We teach them reading and writing the verna¬ 
cular and arithmetic. If boys are very earnest we also teach them to read and write 
English. 

Q. You do not teach them any technical subjectsP— A. Our efforts are confined 
to Madras. We have got the boys employed in various factories. 

Q. You refer to the desirability of Government inspection and certificates of quality 
with reference to the fish canning industry to prevent adulteration. Is there anything 
of that sort now in existence at all?— A. No. 


Q. Cured fish however bad it may be may be sold?— A. Yes. In fact ordinary 
fish-curing is considered an objectionable trade. Exporters if they want to store edible 
fish within Municipal limits have to take out a licence paying heavy fees. 

Q. You then say * As regards the fish-curing industry I would strongly advocate 
the modification of the rules regulating the issue of duty free salt in the fish-curing 
yards in this Presidency and that they may be made similar to those in force in the 
Bombay Presidency.’ What are the rules in force there now£— A. There are about 120 
fish-curing yards all along>4he coast. In the west coast there is a larger number. The 
fishermen have to bring their fish after being cleaned into the enclosures where the 
Government Salt Department issues salt at a fixed proportion for the various kinds of 
fish. 


Q. Have they got to be cured in the Government yards?—A.-Yes. It has got to 
be kept for a night and then it is taken out of the salting tubs the next day and dried 
and it will be allowed out of the yard only on the third day. In Bombay there are 
no strict rules regarding the proportion of salt. In Bombay a quantity of fish is brought 
b y a curer and he says that he wants so much of salt, half a maund or one maund or 
whatever it is. The officers do not care to know what proportion he is using for a 
particular quantity of fish. He is at liberty to take it away after eight or ten days or 
even earlier. 

Q. He has to take his fish to the Government yard?— A. Yes. He is at liberty <ko 
take it away even the very next day. These people being small 1 capitalists or Ho oapitar 
lists at all, they want to dispose of their goods as quickly as possible. All these rules 
have been made to protect the interests of the revenue. 

Q. You refer to education again and you say that the department has already 
started a small school at Tanur where the fisher lads when they return from sea after 
their day’s labour are taught the three R’s and some technical subjects. The fishing 
houfs are very long. Don’t they go away at day break?—4- Yes. 

Q. When do they get back?— A. By noon or 1 o’clock. Gr sometimes it nay be- 
the other way. They may go out in the noon and come in the evening. v; <Sqm«tgafees 
they go in the night and come in the morning. There are no fixed hours. 

<2- Are they taking advantage. «f~ the school P— A. We have ffpt m sufficient number 
of boys who are quite intelligent and who have unproved co am As r ^h&fe , 
you think that the fishing classes are taking- advantage ^ 


that 


of intelligence is rising P^-A. The school is only oij 
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Q. But is thattaot your idea; that if yon give them a little elementary education, 
get them out r of the jclpitches of the money lenderB and make them shake Oft the propen- 
- flity to drillgreatly alleviate their condition P— A . Most of them are Muham¬ 
madans at 'Tamp*and they do not drink. But all the same they spend the money in 
^some way or other as soon as they get it. 

- .Mr. C. E. Zroto .—I should like to confine myself now to the west coast. Are there 
any N primary schools for these fishermen’s children P— A . They are very few. There 
are hardly any schools in the fishing villages. In big cities like Calicut and Tellicherry 
the Municipality maintains small schools, not necessarily for the fisher boys. 

^..Do a number of the fisher boys attend the Municipal primary schools in Calicut? 
— A. Yes. A small number of Hindu fisher boys but hardly any Muhammadan boys. 

Q. Are there any in BeyporeP— A. No school. 

Q. They do not go to school thereP— A. Very few go. 

Q. Where is the nearest school?— A. About two miles away. 

Q. Is that considered out of the way for the boys?— A. For most of the boys it is 
out of the way. 

Q. Do you think that pressure should be brought to bear?— A. As far as this coast 
is concerned there is no necessity for any pressure at this stage. 

Q. Then as regards secondary education in how many places on the Malabar coast 
-are there middle schools to which boys are likely to go P— A. They are in Mangalore, 
Tellicherry, Cannahore, Calicut and Cochin. 

Q. Is the middle school maintained by the municipality?— A. Yes. • 

Q. And high schools P— A. Most of the Municipalities have got high schools. 

Q. Do the fisher classes take advantage of these P— A. Very few. 

Q. Do the more well-to-do among the fisher folk try to get their children superior 
education?— A. Yes. Very few of them. 

Q. Do they send them to high schoolsP— A. Only very few. 

Q. What are the things that you have tried to teach them P— A. We have tried to 
teach them such things as the mending of nets, the making of nets, making twines, 
carpentry, the curing of fish and such other subjects. 

Q. And do they get any literary training?— A. We teach them the three R’s. We 
cannot get them always. We get hold of them when it is convenient for them. 

Q. Do you teach them to repair nets and make strings by their own indigenous 
methods or by improved methods?— A. We teach them slightly improved methods. We 
have got a net machine for their use. 

Q. You say that you have corresponded with the Imperial Institute in London. 
You also say that business people do not resort to it so freely because it is away from 
the business centre. Have you ever had anything to do with the Commercial Intelli¬ 
gence Branch .of the Board of Trade which is located in the city of London?— A. All 
that we have got from the Commercial Intelligence Branch is the addresses of some 
business people. We sent samples of our oil to the Imperial Institute and they were 
exhibited. When we advertised that in London we came to know that though sample! 
are exhibited there business men asked that samples may be sent out direct to them. 

Q. The Commercial Branch of the Board of Trade hold exhibitions at which people 
attend?—A. We have never tried that. 

Q. Don’t you think that would be a good thing to do?— A. Yes. There might be 
more possibility of success. 

Q. It would be useful if you had a place somewhere in London where you could 
exhibit some of your samples?— A. Yes. 

Q. What sort^of things in particular?— A. Fish oil, and fish meal or guano to some 
extent and other fishery products, e.g., fish maws. 

Q. That is only becarusie you cannot get your market for fish meal in this country P— 
A. Th«Jre is an export trdde to the Bast. 

Q. Don’t you think it would be much better if vou could sell it in this country. If 
you cannot doit, the Aqpricultural Department could do it for you?— A. They are Lying 
it as manure. Even this guano, if it is prepared with greater care before the fish gets 
tainted can be ueed N as cattle food. I was told that in the southern parts of Russia the 
peasants use fish meal as food. 

Q. Xoti say that you are the Honorary Manager of the Bra hmo Samaj Poor schools 
and the Secretary of the Depressed Classes Mission Society. Where are these bodies 
wYikjng ?— A- In Madras. We are trying to persuade the mufassal people also to do 
suefcvrficlr. 

Q. To a great extent the boys that come are usually children of the mill hands and 
so forth A • • 

me across any of the boys working in the Buckingham and the 
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Q. HaV« yau seen anything of the effect of the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills on. 
the boys hi their after life. Do they turn out a better class of Jaoys, a better class of 
workmen?— A. I do not know as regards their being better workmen. Their behaviour^ 
is quite improved.. There is no doubt about that. 

Q. What sort of things do you teach in these Madras schools?— A. We teach only 
literary subjects such as reading, writing and arithmetic. We have got our whole time 
workers also wlio lecture on various subjects such as hygiene, temperance and so forth. 
We get hold of the parents also. ~ 

Q. Do you get-the parents to come to these night schools?— A. We have men of 
even thirty-five years of age attending. But that is very rare. 

Q. In your answer to questions 64 to 66, you say that the central research institute 
will prevent "overlapping of experimental work and that the results arrived at in any 
particular investigation could be made use of in any other province and then you say 
in answer to questions 71 to 74 that the central Imperial technological and science insti¬ 
tute should issue bulletins or other publications which would contain information 
regarding investigations that are being made by various people and that this may 
prevent overlapping to some extent? Do you realise that if you give each province- 
its own set of experts, there is bound to be overlapping?— A. As regards investiga¬ 
tions, if a person has taken up some investigation, you cannot stop him and say 
that some body else is doing it. What I meant was that there might be co-operation. 
A person may he doing some investigation in Madras and you canqot possibly prevent 
another person in B»engal who may be doing the same investigation. 

Q. Don’t you think it would be waste of money and staff unless there ie some orga¬ 
nization which will co-ordinate the activities of the various provinces?— A. Yes. A. 
central institute like that might ask the different people in the various parts of tho 
country to take up particular lines of investigation. 

Q. Supposing one local Government want to entertain a certain expert who is also- 
wanted in another province and supposing that the two provinces both entertain the 
same kind of expert?— A. If there is no work then they should not entertain the men. 
As regards industrial work, I think there will be sufficient work for most of the experts. 

Q. Suppose a local Government wants to entertain a glass expert and another local 
Government also wants to entertain a glass expert, would it not be better that the two 
glass experts should be made available for the service of all the local Governments?— 
A. I think the local Governments must have their own experts. 

Q. Take glass for example. We have got a man for the United Provinces who- 
calls himself a glass expert. The Government of India calls him so. You cannot have 
such a man as glass expert because he cannot be an expert in all kinds of glass-making. 
There are many kinds of glass-making which we want to introduce in this country. 

Q. Would it not be a waste if all the provinces entertained the same kind of glass 
expert?— A. Will the different provinces have the patience to wait? I think the 
experts might be in some central institute where they may try experiments that are 
required for the various provinces. The different provinces might have their men trained, 
there. 

Sir D. J. 1'ata.'. — Q. Could you tell us a little more about the fish manure,—how it 
is prepared, how it is sold and what sort of market you have created for it?— A. There 
are two kinds of fish manure. The fish manure is got principally out of the sardine, and 
at times enormous quantities of sardine fish are caught on the west coast. At certain 
seasons they become very fat, and then it is difficult to cure them with any salt, or even 
if cured .it cannot be stored away for many days. They become brittle and the whole 
thing becomes a pulpy mass owing to the presenoe of the fat. Hence people dry it as 
manure on the beach as soon as the boats come in by simplv scattering it on the sand. 
The sardines are about seven or eight inches long. They allow them to dry for two or 
three days. They then gather.them and weigh them and send them away. They are- 
then sold. 

Q. Simply the fish is sold?— A. Yes, after it is dried in the beach. 

Q. It is then sold as manure?— A. Yes. 

Q. For how long is this going on?— A. This is going on fer the last 40 or 60* 


years. 

Q. And by whom is this used as manureP— A. By the planters, iris sent mixed 
with other things according to the requirements of the planters. More than 76 per cent 
is exported to Colombo and also to Japan. 

Q. Does Colombo act as a port of csdlP— A. There is certain home consumption 
in Colombo also. . - , . , V' , . 

Q. On what crops are they used?— A Coffee and tea plantations. ; 

Q. And the planters there use itP— A. Yes. ... - ■ 

n Is that dessicatedp— A. It is not dessieated by the, exporter. -They hare got 
agency houses who supply the planters. They hare got several mills. 
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Q. They grind it into meal ?— A. It becomes almost powdery. They mix it with 
ashes. There is a lot* of sand—^20 to 30 per cent which adheres to it and this cannot 
be easily'got rid off . 

Q. How do they make guano from it?— A. By boiling the fish in special vats, and 
then you can skim off the first class oil on the top. You get a light coloured oil, and 
the residue is put in coir bags. They are simply squeezed in hand presses. 

Q. And that forms the fish guano?— A. Yes. 

Q. That is not again cut up?— A. It does not want to be cut up again. 

Q. There is no mixture of anything else?— A. They mix it according to the 
requirements of the planters. It does not want much handling afterwards. It is a 
very light powder and even in the course of packing it breaks up. 

Q. You also talk of the outer coverings of the prawn shells. Is that also a good 
manure?-— A. Yes, for fruit trees. A large quantity of prawns is also caught in the 
backwaters. The local people catch these. They dry it and then take off the shells and 
separate the flesh. The flesh is largely exported to Burma, and the shells are sold as 
manure. 

Q. In answer to question 110 you say ‘ As regards the fish-curing industry I would 
strongly advocate the modification of the rules regulating the issue of duty free salt in 
the fish-curing yard^, in this Presidency, and that they may be made similar to those 
in the Bombay Presidency. Can you tell us exactly what the rules are?— A. We have 
got that out. 

Q. Could you let us have a short note on it?— A. Yes.* 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q. In your answer to question 9 you say that the 
fishing industry has been hampered by the existing financial agencies and you describe 
the difficulties of fishermen who are in the hands of Sowcars. D.on’t you think that an 
Act would be very desirable to remedy this state of things?— A. The best way is to 
form co-operative societies. Government will advance money to such societies and 
individual members could borrow from the society. 

Q. Don’t you think an Act would help?— A. I do not think that legislation would 
be very suitable. 

Q. In regard to your idea of sending people like fishermen and blacksmiths to 
England and other countries, you say that you could educate them and send them 
to England with scholarships. Don’t you think that these men will come with swelled 
heads and would not work with their hands?— A. Some of them may. But most of them 
will be better for it. 

Sir F. H'. Stewart. — Q. Whom do you want to send? Is it the workmen or the 
supervisors?— A. I would send both. 

Hon> y ble Sir R. N . Mookerjee. — Q. Will not the ordinary workman who goes to 
England come back with a swelled head ?— A. Some of them might. 

Mr. A. Chatte&ton. — Q. Could you not get the kind of man here?— A. I shall express 
clearly what I have got to say. I came across a German in England, an engraver. He 
was getting about Rs. 6 or 7 a day. I saw his work. The exact work could be done 
here by a man who gets about Rs. 40 or 50 a month. 

Q. Then why send the men home?— A. The man here takes a long time. The 
other man adopts up-to-date methods. 

Q. For practical purposes it would be very difficult to select an artisan and send 
him to England and educate him there. When he comes out here he will have to work 
on the same footing?— A. I have no idea of factories. I am speaking of cottage 
industries. For example the goldsmiths or carpenters in Madras who work in groups— 
father, sons, coqsins, etc^in their own houses. If one of them is sent for training to 
foreign countries in the use of up-to-date tools and modern methods the industry will 
be benefited as he will join the group on his return. 

Hon'ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q. That man as soon as he returns from England 
will not go to the cottage industry. He will want to be a gentleman?— A. If he becomes 
a gentleman the dbuhtry need not be sorry for it. He may at the same time be a better 
workman. 

Q. Has anything been done to revive the shipbuilding industry P— A. Yesterday I 
% ^ showed you some new boats being built at Beypore and Calicut. 

» S <?• TYh^teort of boat*?—A. Country sailing boats carrying 200 to 300 tons. 


• Vid* %4 dlftioaal written nitatM printed rite* oral rrJdano*. 
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Sir F. H. Stev>ort.—Q. Hu any attempt 
I heard that in Coohin and Coring-a they were 

Q. How many tons?—A. Four hundred to 600 tons. 

Q. Those things that we, saw in the beach yesterday, 
hold f — A. About 260 or 300 tons. 


Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. You are the Assistant Direotor of Fisheries. Ho you Carry 
on the general administrative work of the department?— A. Under Sir Frederick 
Nich olson. 


Q. Is there work going on in the east coast ?— A. Mr. Homell is doing a certain 
amount of work in connection with chank fisheries and pearl fisheries, as well as certain 
matters connected with the economic condition of the fishing folk and the divers. 

Q. He is working at TuticorinP — A. His jurisdiction comes as far as Tanjore and 
Chingleput. 

Q. He is an expert in charge of the pearl and chank fisheries ? — A. He was origi¬ 
nally in Colombo. 

Q. Is there nothing going on beyond Mr. Horn ell’s jurisdiction?— A. I have been 
visiting the Northern Circars coast and trying to do some co-operative and social work 
in Cocanada and TJppada. 

Q. No experimental work has been tried?— A. No. 

Q. Is anything going on in Madras in connection with fishingP-v— A. There is a 
proposal to send some of the west coast men and introduce their boats and nets in the 
east coast, specially in Madras Harbour where they will be able to do some good work. 

Q. How far out do the fishermen go to sea at the present time?— A. Going about 12 
or 16 miles. They must anyhow get back the same day. 


Q. How far out do they commonly fish?— A. Mostly witbin two or three miles. At 
times when they follow some shoals and go in pursuit of it they go even 16 miles. 

Q. This sardine fishing is very uncertain?— A. The movements of the shoals are 
very uncertain. 

Q. Is there any record kept of the quantity of fish manure that has been manu¬ 
factured during the last 30 or 40 years?— A. None except what you get in the trade 
returns. 

Q. Is it true that only a comparatively small quantity goes to Japan?— A. The 
major portion is exported and some of it goes to Japan. 

Q. The materials for fisiiing are constructed locallyP— A. Boats and nets, yes. 

Q; What materials do they use?— A. They use cotton as well as sunn hemp for 
making nets. 

Q. Do they spin it themselves?— A. The fisher women do it with their fingers. 

Q. What do they use for preserving the cotton P— A . They use a green leaf {Cleroden- 
dron inerxie) and make a decoction of it by boiling and the nets are dipped in it. 

Hon*ble Sir Fazwlbhoy Cttxrrimbhoy. — Q. You say here that when duty free salt 
was introduced in fish-curing yards, it was taken advantage of by petty merchants 
belonging toother castes who started fish-curing on their own account?— A. Yes. That is 
so. Other people have come in largely now. 

Q. Do they now form a larger proportion?— A. Yes. The fish-curing was mostly 
carried on by the fisher women. The women took hold of it as soon as the catches were 
landed and if it was a small quantity they sold it as fresh fish. If it was a large 
quantity, they cured it with the salt earth which they used to gather from the saline 
fields. For the larger kind of fish, they used the bazaar salt before the tax on salt was 
increased. 

Q. Now you say curing has been taken up by other people?—A. Yes. When the 
fish-curing yards were established by Government, the fisher women would not go 
there because they were very timid to do so. 

Q. Are they employing these people in the Madras Company?—A. That is only for 
fish-canning and does not require the services of a large number of women. 

Q. Have you got a school for the fisher class? Is there only ocaeP—A. Yes. A 
proposal is before Government for starting more schools. 

Q. Do you think that with education they will improve?—A. Yes. We Will be 
able to get from them a better hearing in matters relating to the improvement of their ^ 
industry. ; * 

Q. If they kn6w how to read, they could read books relating to fishing and learn 
things for-themselves?—A.. Yes. * 




-- mn«»yun» ;y«m say that the price, of the articles ongfcr 

b f ra”*” 0 ” 1 *- t^o n think that that is a very big order P Prices always change? 

A . Kw prices are marked on the fishery products. We say that it variM 

much, say jErem 2* to 6 annas per Jb., etc. y X vano8 

. Q- Wh at is the use of the prices given in this wayP You sav that von ha- 
started tommranoe societies, lor what classes have they been formed?—4. They a 
mostly for Hindus and Christians who are addicted to drink. In South Kanara ■» 

have a few temperance societies. ' 

our glii&vnce^ ^ whom P—4. By a few of the leading men of the community und 

Mr. A. Chatterton.-—Q. Have these societies any effect on themp— A. On New Yeari 
Day every year they take a vow before their shrine that they will abstain from drin 
in the course of that year. 

Sir f.ff. Stewart - Q. Do they manage to keep itP— A. Yes. They tie a r< 

string- round their neck in token of having taken the vow. 

Q. You say that there is a society which in addition to stopping drink has all 
undertaken the collection of sums of money which the members have saved by givii 
up drink and that Oils money is again given out to them. Don’t you think that th 
might have a bad effect on themp—4. No. We want to get it registered as a co-oper 
tive society. r 

Q. That will be a slow process?— A. Yes. 

Hon’ble Sir Faeulb7ioy Cwrrimhhoy. — Q. Have you thought of giving these fishermc 
compulsory education r—4. I would not make it compulsory at this stage. 

Q. Then you say that the Director of Industries should be a non-expert official P I 
you want hiin to be a member of the Indian Civil Service?—4. He should have admini 
trative experience whether he is a member of the Indian Civil Service or not. 


Mr. A. Chrttterton. — Q. Why do yon think that an expert would not hove admini 
trative experience P—4. If he has it, then by all means he can be employed. 

Q. You say that there will be no difficulties in getting our boys into factories i 
England P Do you know if they take them into factories?—4. I speak specially of oi 
artisans. That is my humble opinion. So far as my enquiries in London and son 
other big cities go, I think the thing can be attempted successfully. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Is it only the sardine that is used for the fish manureP_, 

There are other kinds of fish also as well as fish offal and waste of which there is a lo 

Q. Do you extract the oil from the sardine and leave the residue separate P_, 

Yes. That is according to the new method. 

Q. Cifci you not make this manure from any sort of non-edible fishP—4. Such fie 
is not plentiful. There is a fish called mackerel. That is also converted into manui 
when it is very cheap. 

Q. Do yon get shoals along the East coast alsop—4. Yes. On the Northern Circa: 
coast, on the Godfivari, Cocanada and Waltair coast. 


Sir D. J. Taita. — Q. Has there been any attempt to find occurrence of these shoal 
as to where they occur and when they occur P—4. The non-occurrence of these shoa 
near the Madras coast may be due to the fact that there are no large rivers in tl 
Chmgleput and Nellore districts. The idea is that rivers wash down to the sea so mm 
of food-stuff. Higher up at Masulipatam, these occur. 

Q. The banks are also feeding places?— A. That has not been investigated. 

Q- Has there been any attempt to find out the causes which affect the occurreuc 
of shoals?— A. No practical investigation has been made. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q . D o the central banks finance the fishing co-operative societies P- 
4. We are not OncouragWg the fishing people to borrow. We want to make them fin 
to create their own capital by means of small monthly compulsory contributions. 

Q. Have you any supplementary remarks to makeP—4. There is another point the 
I would like to .bring to the notice of the Commission. We have got some very expel 
Iponl blacksmiths. They make excellent knives. I might submit this knife for inspec 
**on. (Witness handed in a knife for inspection by the members). It costs about 1 
annas.. If they are trained according to modern methods in the use of improve 
tools and appliances, (hey will make it still better. The cheap knives that are brough 
into this country spoil this industry. I am in favour of preventing the importation a 
vary cheap articles. There is'the ehamel ware for example. There is great eoonomi 
m s av erage . life of ta enamel vessel is very short. The poor ryot out c 
ignoi ance buye it. 
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Additional Writtbn Evidence. 

(Submitted qfter oral examination .) 

Rules regulating the woiikino op pish:-curing yards. 

In Bombay. In Madras. 


1. Government pays for the oost of the 
Bite, buildings, fence, etc., when a yard is to be 
newly opened and pays all charges for main¬ 
taining them. 


2. Salt is issued for ouring to any person 
who brings fish into the yard and there are no 
recognized ticket-holders. 


3. Salt is issued at a uniform price of 
8 annas per maund. 


4. The recognized ratio is a maximum of 
one maund of salt for every three maunds of 
fish, big or small, any excess that is left after 
the day’s ouring being delivered back to the 
yard officer for safe custody and return for 
future use. 

5. Each consignment of fish 1 b not re¬ 
quired to be kept separate in the _process of 
ouring but several batches, even of different 
days, may be mixed up. 

6. Fish that is cured under the local sys¬ 
tem is retained in the yard only for a day, e.g., 
fish that is salted in the morning, noon or 
night is washed and passed out the next mor¬ 
ning, and the fish is not dried before removal 
from the yard. In case the ourer finds it 
impossible to remove the fish next day, he is 
allowed t o keep it in the yard and if the 
quantity of salt already issued is found in¬ 
sufficient more salt will be issued for ouring 
it. 

7i The subordinates (karkuns and peons) 
who are in charge of fish-curing yards are 
provided with quarters very near the yard 
and are always on the spot whan the fish 
arrives. 


1. When a yard is to be newly opened 
Government acquires the site for it under the 
Jjand Acquisition Aot and puts up the build¬ 
ings, fence, etc., bqt all the charges for these 
are recovered from the oarers by a oesa levied 
on them, e.g., if the usual price of salt is only 
10 annaB per maund the ourers have to pay 
10 annas plus 2 annas cess till suoh time as 
whole of the*amount invested by Government 
for constructing the yard is recouped. Xn fact 
the opening of a yard will be sanctioned only if 
the applicants guarantee that they will take a 
sufficient quantity of salt and thereby ensure 
that Government will not sustain any loss. 
This arrangement throws the burden of pay¬ 
ing the cost of constructing the yard on those 
ourers who resort to it when newly opened 
and the others who join it after the Govern¬ 
ment have recouped their original investment 
are free from payment of this cess. 

2. Any one who wants duty-free salt has 
to become a registered ticket-holder of the 
yard aud if he fails to oarry on any ouring 
operations for a period of six months his ticket 
will be cancelled and no more salt issued to 
him. 

3. The price varies iu different localities 
from As. (>-8 to As. 10 per maund and when 
such variations occur in adjoining districts, 
e.g., Malabar As. 10 and South Kanara 
As. 6-8 the ourers who have to pay the higher 
rates are at a great disadvantage in selling 
their cured fish. 

* 

4. The ratio varies considerably from 1: 6 
to 1 : 10 for purely local methods of cure. 
The curers must use all the salt issued to them 
for a particular batch of fish and on no account 
keep any balance for future use. 

5. Each batch even of the same day should 
be kept separate till they are dried and 
removed from the yard. 

6. All fish except those oured under the 
special Colombo and Ratnagiri methods must 
be fully dried and removed only on the third 
day. lienee moist oured fish which is much 
superior to the hard dried fish as regards 
nutritive properties ofymot be oured in these 
yards. Moreover two or three days* detention 
in the yard is 'a hardship to the ourer as he 
oannot dispose of the fish if there is a demand 
for it the very next day. ° 

7. The subordinates in charge of fish-oaring 
yard on the "West Coast where the ouring 
operations are carried on on a vwy large scale 
are not provided with, quarters arid they live 

. at some distance from tne yard. 




. Witness No. 249. 

•Sir Frederick Nicholson, k.c.i.e.. Honorary Director of Fisheriet, Madrai. 

Written Evidence. 

Section I assume, as question 5 seems to assume, that financial aid by Govern- Finanoisl aid. 
ment is recognised as necessary in fostering new or developing old, stunted, or station¬ 
ary industries in India. The method is so universal outside of Great Britain, or in Great 
Britain in former days and again under new ideas in recent days, that the point need 
not be laboured ; Ireland, Japan, Canada, Australia and Germany are all cases in point 

As regards the particular method, I consider that no hard and fast i-ule can be laid 
down; each industry, and even each case, requires its own method of aid. As mentioned 
in Section X, it is a universal rule in Germany and Austria that all spending depart¬ 
ments of /Government shall purchase home products almost exclusively, and this has 
been highly beneficial, defects under local competition, were temporary, and competi- 
ti°n led rapidly to perfection. Similarly in India, for many articles such as those of 
stationery, Government would best foster the concerned industries (1) by expert 
enquiry and experiment if necessary, e.g., in preparing and standardizing inks, gums 
pencils etc., (2) by contracting to purchase indigenous goods up to the required 
standard. Again, m some cases a grant-in-aid is the best method. Suppose an industry 
like that of distilling essential oils is considered not only possible but desirable and a 
reputable person of sufficient knowledge and serious intention proposes to make a 
preliminary experimental investigation; then for such matters as the purchase of 
exnenmental stills, the planting, preparation, or collection of raw materials, and the 
cost of experiment, a grant-in-aid would be a suitable form of assistance. For boats 
to be newly constructed for deep-sea fishery work or for supply of motors, etc to 
such boats or for navigation especially coastwise, the tonnage bounty or mileage or 
line subsidy, is the general rule. For co-operative fishery yards Government loans 
either in cash or m the provision of premises, the loans to be recovered by annuities or 
m rental would be desirable. Hence I would say that all methods are in use and 
conditions the P art,cular mode of financial assistance should depend entirely on the 

I should add that in addition to the seven methods mentioned, there are other im¬ 
portant methods, such as the relief of a nascent industry from income tax until it has 
taken a distinct position; it is not merely the impost itself but the fear or fact of 
mistaken assessment that operates; I can give actual facts. Moreover, the acquisition 
and grant of suitable land by Government would often be a great boon; to obtain a 
complete title to land under the Hindu or Muhammadan Law is a very difficult matter 
and a factory might be very awkwardly placed for no fault of its own; in two industriai 
oases within my own Imowledge litigation was constant for 19 years; in one ease the land 
was bought at a civil court sale and after great improvements had been made, several 
“ a i re under Hindu law set up consecutive claims, and much loss was incurred both in 
litigation and by the prevention of further improvements. Since Government can 
unuer the Land Acquisition Act obtain and give a perfect title at once, a factory could be 
put up without fear of disturbance. J 

Government experts trained in Government factories and the data obtained in such 
. factories should also be placed at the disposal of nascent industries; the whole large 
canning industry of Japan resulted from Government experiments in a factory of its 
own and its manager was then lent to the first private factory started which was one 
which X happened to inspect Another financial assistance is the admission of raw 
material, machinery, chemicals, etc., free of duty, at all events for a given period- as 
noted under Section X there is a strong precedent in the admission duty free of soda 
ash and other chemicals for weaving factories or mills. 

Where Government financial •assistance is given in any shape Government 
should have the right of inspecting and auditing the accounts and the 
conduct of operations, but in my opinion interference in the business is generally 
undesirable. Assistance in money or privileges should be given only after full enquiry 
and when Government is satisfied of the advisability, character, and prospects of the 
undertaking, and of the ‘"Qualifications of the beneficiary; when this has been satis¬ 
factorily settled there should be as little interfei%nce as possible outside of ascertain¬ 
ing that the money is being Bpent as intended. Bather than take part in private 
factories Government must take certain risks, which, however, will he small if the 
whole matter-has been thoroughly considered beforehand. 

, I am howevei* in favour of Government pioneer factories in many cases as the Pioneer factories." 

best form of assistance, i.e., that Government instead of financing a proposed enterprise 

by .loans or other grants, should take upon itself the risk and cost of experimental 

enquiries. This .appears to me necessary where the proposed industry, however desirable 

is complicated or demands soch. technical and business knowledge that it would in this 

country remain untouched. if Government will not start it. I may mention the cannery 

and the soap works now under me; a cannery involves much technical knowledge both of 

fish, of bacteriology, of cookery, of mechanical plant and methods,- and of markets and 
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public tastes, and, in India, there is the uncertainty of the new products being suitable 
to the demand actual or potential. Hence—and because fishery matters were never even 
considered by capitalists—canning - was utterly untouched in this Presidency except by 
a French canner at Mahe; this exception gives point to the need for a Government pioneer 
factory, for the s6crecy maintained in the French factory prevented any chance of imita¬ 
tion by outsiders. 

So also £*s regards soap; in fact, without a soap boiling expert it would be impossible 
to start the business, and soap boiling can only be learnt in a factory, unless, at con¬ 
siderable expenditure of time and money, men—whether Government servants or not— 
deliberately start to learn the work de novo by experiment and failure. No private 
person—Indian at all events—would do this, and the soap industry, especially in view 
of commercial uncertainties, would have remained untouched' but for Government effort. 
If the hardening of oils, the manufacture of paints and varnishes, and other industries 
depending on applied chemistry are to be rapidly developed, then, although highly 
desirable and very feasible, they will unless taken up by great capitalists who can 
command the services of experts, etc., require to be started under direct Government 
auspices, whether in the first place at a technological branch of the Research Institute, 
or otherwise. 

It armears to me a mistake to suppose that Government pioneer factories should 
necessarily be closed or handed over to private enterprise as soon as they have “ made 
their proofs ”. Technical and even commercial success are not- the only raisons d'etre 
of such factories, but the training up of experts from managers to artisans, of instructors, 
and perhaps inspectors ; moreover in many cases a pioneer factory is a place of industrial 
research and development in that particular industry. E.g. Government could sell its 
cannery tomorrow ( I have had offers) but it would lose its main value not merely as 
a continual object lesson but as a place of instruction and experiment. Canning, though 
feasible for many years, did not develop because there was no one to spread the know¬ 
ledge of the “ secrets of canning ” especially under Indian conditions ; these had all to 
be ferreted out by the experimental work of the factory, and if it were now handed over 
to a private firm the experience gained would remain secret, and development again 
be arrested. It is my duty now to train a series of men who will be capable of taking 
up the work (two from Baroda and one from Travancore have studied under me) as 
experts; moreover I have to train canning foremen; maistries, solderers,. packers, etc., 
and on the mechanical side, tinsmiths, and mechanics who can work delicate machines 
for making “ sanitary ** (solderless) cans. Moreover, experiment is continuous and 
we are incessantly finding out new difficulties, new methods, new recipes. Again, 
when canning factories are privately started there will have to be trained Government 
inspectors with rights of examining canneries, for of all industries this requires absolute 
cleanliness and honestv. When I say that certain cheap canned foreign goods which 
I will not here specify, are notoriously and, by the price, necessarily adulterated to an 
incredible degree, I am merely saying not only what is notorious but what was deliberately 
stated to me by canners out of India, and by recipes privately supplied to me, while 
in the more serious matter of preventing the packing of tainted fish, and the 
re-processing of blown (decomposed) tins, etc., regulative inspection will certainly be 
necessary. 

So also in soap-making; it is necessarily, to be a place of instruction where small 
folk can learn the soap ** mystery *’ and give this Presidency a larger chance of success-, 
ful competition with the great Western trusts; it is probably or at least possibly the 
small man, smaller even than in Germany and Austria working in a tiny factory with 
petty plant (e.g., a one ton pan or even the cold process alone) with his own labour and 
supervision* serving a small area, buying small parcels and turning over his petty 
capital veri/ rapidly , and sending his glycerine to a central refinery (at first in the 
Government factory) who will do much for the industry. The Government soap factory 
will have work for many years in experimenting on various soaps, on methods of gly¬ 
cerine recovery for small folk, on cheap plant for all the processes including toilet 
soap. Hence, even if the next year or two proves technical and commercial success 
I should ask for its continuance as a place of industrial research and instruction. 

On these analogies, I would say that the closing or handing over of a Government 
pioneer factory should, in each case,, depend on conditions local or individual to the 
industry and that no hard and fast rule can be laid down. That 'Was the rule adopted, 
I believe, in the great cinchona industry started and developed by Government also 
in the aluminium industry, viz., the relinquishment of the business when Government 
intervention or instruction tons no longer required. In the more complicated industries 
such as those of applied chemistry, such relinquishment may be and would be deferred 
far longer than in simple mechanical industries. 

Regarding difficulties in financing I can—outside of agriculture—only speak from 
my knowledge of the fishery industry ; the financing of t|^s backward undeveloped in¬ 
dustry is deplorable, even worse than that of the small peasant, for he has less taiurible 
property as security, and his habits, conditions of life and industry, etc., are not con¬ 
ducive to’ thrift. The matter is very special and will be dealt with in detail during the 



next few years by the Fishery Department; Fishery Bulletin No. IX gives some descrip¬ 
tion of methods and hardships, but it would take long 1 to give any idea of the various 
hardships of the fisher-folk. As a special department of Government continuous in 
operations and system, is in charge of such problems, the financing of the fisher-folk may 
probably be left to that department to do what is possible by a carefully considered 
industrial loan system, by the promotion of co-operation, by the inculcation of thrift 
and temperance, and by education; these matters are all in the first stage of experiment. 

Co-operation is especially desirable amongst these folk whether as fishermen or curers, 
and a beginning ha6 actually been made. The Assistant Director, Mr. V. Govindan, will 
specially mention this matter. 

On question 14 I beg. to record my strong opinion that in the matter of Indian Limits of 
industries we are bound to consider Indian interests firstly, secondly and thirdly; the Government 
more so that, essential as it is nationally to have agriculture and industries develop anos. 
side by side, it may be found almost impossible in the face of the great industries and 
trusts or combines of Europe and America; as elsewhere stated, even fair competition may 
ruin an incipient industry; much more if the competition be that of goods, perhaps 
gravely adulterated to start with, and dumped at below cost price in India for the 
deliberate purposp of preventing or crushing Indian enterprise, E.g. suppose soaps 
made by a combine at 5,000 tons per week; the combine could dump soap on the Indian 
market at impossible rates and merely write off the loss against their huge other profits; 
this would ijuin the potential soap industry however intrinsically suitable to the country 
and its conditions. • Hence I would say that no rules should^ be laid down limiting 
Government aid to desirable nascent industries, but that such aid should be opportunist 
and "be allied to any necessary extent on any necessary occasion, provided only that 
Government has decided, on mature expert investigation, that the industry ought to 
become naturalized in India. 

Section II .—The Government Fisheries yard at Tanur is experimental and demon- Teofcnieel aid 
strational, and a proposal is now before Government to take over the 120 so-called Govern¬ 
ment fish-curing yards. If taken over by Fisheries these yards will be gradually worked 
as demonstration curing yards, and thus reach the ordinary curers which is not the case 
at present. 

The Government fish-oil and guano branch of the Tanur yard is also a demonstration 
factory and it is hoped that the 250 small factories which have come into being since 
1908 as the result of Government propaganda and example, will now develop their 
methods on the improved lines since adopted by the department. 

On questions 25 to 27 regarding further industrial survey I consider that future Burveya for 
surveys should be individual and not general. I suppose that the Department of In- industrial purpoaaa 
dustries working in communication with those of agriculture and forests, and provided 
with reference books and general reports, with various monon-rnphs and district manuals,- 
and aided by the - museums and collections, etc., is now in a position to record and 
tabulate in a general way all the resources of raw material, all the indigenous village 
industries and their condition, and all the general conditions which give promise of 
development either of the old or of new industries. 

Much more however is needed for the information of capital or 'of any one con¬ 
templating industrial operations in any specific industry which exists but is stunted 
or stationary, or which gives any reasonable promise of success. For instance, the 
manufacture of bangle glass and bangles was common a few years ago but has been 
ousted, mainly it would seem, by Austrian glass. Suppose the revival of this industry, 
coupled with a great development in form and ornamentation, and with subsidiary lines 
such as glass buttons, is desirable, then the survey should, for example, examine the 
exact localities of the old industry, and the reasons for such position, usually the 
presence of certain fusible earths; the local reasons for decay or stationariness of the 
industry such as want or cost of fuel, restrictions or imposts on the digging of the 
earths, foreign imports, etc.; the character, composition, and treatment of the raw 
materials, the. character of the kilns and crucibles, the temperature, fuel and time required 
(temperature is very low and the crucibles are those made by brass founders by elutriat¬ 
ing red earth 1 ); the composition of the glass and its characteristics such as ductility, 
fusibility, softness, working^ temperature, natural and artificial colour ; the cost of the 
glass mass: the methods f working it into bangles; the present existence or otherwise 
of the professional class who work the glass, their training, pay or profits, conditions 
of labour, independence or subservience to money lenders or wholesale merchants, the 
business conditions of their trade and v so on ; finally a statement of probable improve¬ 
ments, the need for*financial or expert aid, etc. With such a report before him coupled 
with a correlated report on the imported articles, the Director of Industries would be in 
a position to say what could, if anything, be done. I mention this because I have seen 
reports in which the general survey missed the main business points; the Punalur paper 
mill of 20 to 80 years ago would probably not have been started on an “ eta ” basis 
had there been a proper preliminary survey including, as one item, the capacity or 
incapacity of the " eta ” m the matter of bleaching; a report regarding bamboo fibre 
mentions its excellence and gives details for its treatment but fails to mention the areas 



on which the bamboo was found, whether in narrow scattered sones or patches or large 
continuous blocks, whether ready and cheap transport was feasible, whether the tract 
was—as bamboo tracts often are—feverish and unhealthy to a prohibitive degree; 
it is not merely the suitability of bamboo for paper m a kin g that required study but its 
accessibility. 

Similarly with regard to oils; it is necessary to know far more than we do even 
about the mere manufacture and treatment of oils. Take for instance the single question 
of adulteration; we know in a general way that they are adulterated—the higher classes 
with the lower, and so on—but I doubt if the precise adulterations and the places or 
stages in which there is adulteration, are known. Again, the' following is an actual 
recent case ; a certain oil was shipped home as edible oil for* edible purposes ; it was on 
reaching home, found to be too rancid for edible purposes and was only saleable as 
cheap soap stock; similar oils have been obtained and are found to contain, even before 
export, so large a percentage of free fatty acids and of impurities (water, etc.) that at 
least 15 per cent will be lost in refining it plus the cost of so doing; the percentage 
would have considerably increased during the hot voyage home. Now this oil was 
provided by brokers who purchased from the village oilmen; what are the conditions 
of the oil manufacture and trade up to the exporter, which lead to such conditions and 
losses that absolutely bar such country-made oils from export as high-priced edible oils? 
A detailed survey of tbe oil industry in particular would tell us the above facts and 
indicate remedies. 

But there are of course numerous other lines of detailed enquiry.- necessary for the 
information of persons contemplating the establishment of an oil pressing industry 
coupled with the industries necessarily linked with it, such as soap, candle, ana glycerine 
manufacture and that of edible products for men and cattle, none of which allied in¬ 
dustries can be negelected by a firm intending to deal largely in oil extraction, since the 
products of such oil extraction business would mostly have to find a market in India or 
in countries which have no tariff wall against oils and oil products ; the greater the output 
of oil the greater the necessity for the allied industries. * 

It would be easy to fill many pages of queries necessarily preliminary to any 
establishment of the oil and fat industries, and which should therefore be oollected and 
made available in advance by the Department of Industries in order at least to induce 
consideration by capitalists; it is because there is no such information that capitalists, 
unwilling or unable to make detailed enquiries for themselves, or perhaps merely ignorant 
of possibilities or even unaware that any opening is available for enterprise, simply pass 
by on the other side. In the matter of canning for instance; the mere idea had, 
seemingly,, not occurred to anv one and in any case no information of a technical or 
business character was available; on the matter being introduced to the consideration of 
firms in England, it was at once considered a matter of interest, and one firm issued 
to me a long list of questions on all aspects of- the business avowedly- as a mere preli¬ 
minary to considering the advisability of sending out an expert for still more detailed 
enquiry. Similarly in the case of oils, a report in general detail, as similar preliminary 
was asked from me by a great British firm who proposed to manufacture certain goods, 
and who desired to have a basis for further enquiry. IJnder Section X item (6) I have now 
proposed complete enquiry by a practical expert. Hence there should, be reports, of 
the most detailed nature drawn up each by a practical expert on the statistical, industrial 
and commercial side ready to hand in advance for enquiries, in regard tp all industries 
which are reasonably possible in the country ; still more for . those of real promise such 
as thte oil and fat industries. It is to stimulate attention and to encourage further 
enquiry by capitalists that such reports should be made, and they should be framed with 
that view. 

Private enterprise can do infinitely more and better than Government, and the main 
idea of a Department of Industries should be to stimulate and assist such enterprise 
whether of the capitalist or co-operative goup. 


Q. 29, Section 111 .—I consider that ** commercial museums are essential to indus¬ 
trial enterprise. But the name here given is an insufficient description of their proper 
r6le, which la correctly indicated by the German title of * Industrial and Commercial 
Museum and Exhibition (or collection) of samples 99 ; I append extracts from personal 
experience of one of the best and earliest of these, viz.. at Stutgart. 

When I first visited the Museum it was a modest collection badly housed in 
barracks; on a subsequent-,visit it was magnificexftly housed and organized by /reason of 
'its Importance and success even in its early days, and it was possible^ even for*h stmn«er> 
to examine every product of the country and ascertain in a moiheni whom each product 
was made. The iaatitutionwas double sided, yiz.:— , ; „■ •*. ,1'. <f: 

»(1| jji exhibition -of products, plant, etc., from foreign <»«■**■$••/inh|)l|^l ; -‘for 
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(1) Tli© original idea was to provide the home industries with a collection showing 
the superior materials, implements, methods, and products, of foreign countries, so as 
to stimulate better home manufacture:* Advantage was taken of various exhibitions, 
practically beginning with that of Hyde Park in 1851, to make useful pollections relating 
to the home industries which at that time were both scanty and in low condition, 
Wurttemberg at that time being mainly a poor agricultural State. This at once developed 
into e standing exhibition in which home and foreign products were shown side by side 
in view to comparison; this obviously had also the advantage of displaying to foreign 
visitors and purchasers the products manufactured in the State, and the Museum therefore 
did double duty almost from the beginning. 

The idea once started,rapidly developed; soon after 1850 the Museum made collec¬ 
tions of improved tools used abroad for every industry which Was to be found in Wiirttem- 
berg, especially those used in the small industries and workshops; especial care was 
taken to demonstrate taste, solidity, and accuracy in workmanship, and sets of technical 
and decorative designs and models were also provided. Early results were seen in the 
manufacture of improved weaving plant, pianos, locksmiths’ work, iron and other metal 
goods, toys, etc. 

The Museum had now become a permanent exhibition of home and foreign products 
and methods and plant in all classes of industry to be found in Wiirttemberg r and it was 
continually enriched by purchases and gifts both of machines and goods, largely from 
the great International Exhibitions; and progress was specially indicated by the exhibi¬ 
tion side by side of old and of improved methods, plant and products. 

The Museum* seemed singularly free from red-tape. Admittance was of course free, 
and an Inspector in every room enabled a visitor to inspect, handle, and measure, etc., 
any items which he wisted to examine thoroughlv: manufacturers were permitted to 
borrow for three weeks anv object useful in their business; and a ** Suggestion book ” 
was provided in which anv visitor could suggest, the procuring of further samples or 
objects ; in this way the public was taught how to use the collections to best advantage. 
Moreover the authorities permit a complete trade collection to be exhibited in chargo of 
an expert at a manufacturing centre, on sufficient demand being made. 

The catalogues were, of course, most detailed and accurate. Everything was entered 
according to the division (12 in number) in which it appeared ; and the explanatory 
remarks were so full that the catalogue assumed the character of a general technological 
work. This was specially the case in industries such as cement, pottery and earthenware 
glassware, iron and steel goods and metallurgy in general, weapons, the manufacture of 
locks, rope making (hemp and wire) lacquer and varnishes, tanning, weaving, knitting, 
paper, etc., the nature of the raw materials used their places of prod^ition, etc., being 
also given. The stages of development from crudity to perfection in each industry were 
expressly shown, and even the several steps in manufacture, so that the show provided 
object lessons in -practical industry, very useful to those who, working an industry in 
its lower stages, desired to improve their methods and products. 

Machines and tools suitable to the several industries as well as tool-making machinery 
were liberally provided, and were shown in motion usually on market days; these also 
were freely lent out for experimental trial. Models to scale were provided where 
machines were not shown. 

A very remarkable part of the collection is found under textiles and clothing. For 
many years the best samples and designs were obtained from every important quarter of 
the world an<J stored in many hundreds of volumes to which free access was given ; 
moreover, weavers were permitted on the arrival of new samples not only to inspect such 
samples hut to cut off portions for study and copying. 

(2) The permanent exhibition of Wurttemberg products forme# the second side of 
the “ Musterlager This consisted of samples sent in by all local manufacturers, 

and not only were these exhibited and catalogued but maps were made showing the 
chief-localities of manufacture (e.g., the art linen products) and the addresses of all 
manufacturers. 

Hence on this side the purchaser could see at a glance every kind of product in 
which he was interested, its character, price, place of manufacture, and addresses of the- 
various manufacturing fPPins. Finally it may be added that the institution formed an 
enquiry office for the information and guidance of persons interested. At the time of 
my visits I was not specially interested in industrial work outside of agriculture, but 
even to a casual visitor tlae ease with which an enquirer, whether local manufacturer 
or foreign purchaser or seller, could obtain information as to products, methods, plant, 
markets, etc., waB*obvious and remained with me as a perhaps useful memory. It is 
hardly nefeeseary to, add that a splendid technical library forms part of the Institution. 

In ?apan Year book for 11116 it is stated that by 1913 the Tokyo Commercial 
Museum, .which was ’evidently founded on t he S tuttgart model, had already 65,78J1 
samples of which about 6,000-*were foreign. When I saw it in 1906, the number of 
samples was only lust oyer 20,000. The description in the Year book mentions the 
us© made of this Museum and of other provincial ones. As a matter of fact, including- 
the museums for special localities and industries, there are very many in Japan ft* 
record^ in my published notes on Fisheries and Agriculture. 
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The several commercial museums keep up an active correspondence with the Japanese 
consulates and commercial attaches in foreign countries as well as with. the foreign 
consulates, etc., in Japan, and with similar"museums, business corporations (e.g., 
Chambers of Commerce) and manufacturing firms both in Japan and abroad. Hence 
it is not a mere standing quiescent or static show but an active propagandist body, in¬ 
termediary between the manufactures and buyers of Japan on the one side, and on the 
■other cf the manufacturers and buyers of other countries. 

But the Japanese have also developed what I have suggested under “ lace making ”, 
{section X infra) viz., museums or agencies in foreign countries both for the exhibi¬ 
tion and sale of these goods; this is being done for Irish industries at this day, as begun 
many years ago by Mrs. Ernest Hart. These foreign collections contain numerous 
samples of Japanese goods with all necessary information about them. There are a 
number of them in various countries, usually under control of the Japanese'Conauls, but 
housed with some firm; these are Government official agencies but there are also private 
collections which receive State aid. They are mostly in the Ear East, especially China. 

It need hardly be remarked that the Japanese have taken full advantage of foreign 
exhibitions for the display of their goods (and for learning lessons from other nations) 
and it is recorded that at the recent Panama Exhibition they obtained 1,511 prizes 
including 34*3 gold medals and 178 grand and special distinctions; this was a notable 
advertisement of Japanese goods and a vast stimulus to its industries : the cost to the 
Japanese Government was nearly Rs. 2 lakhs. 

It appears to me that a standing exhibition—for such it is—of the above nature 
should be formed in the Headquarter city of every Presidency or Province. The recent 
(1915) temporary exhibition of industries in Madras was fruitful of results so far as 
regards a momentary awakening of the public to the products of the country, but what 
is wanted is a standing organization on business principles, founded and maintained 
and utilised by business men and manufacturers. May I illustrate from say, soap* suppos¬ 
ing its local manufacture to be considered in every way desirable. On the one side 
I would place models 5f foreign (non-Indian) soap making plant, incliming glycerine 
recovery, for given units of production, e.g., 10, 60, etc., tons per week, with makers* 
catalogues and with pro forma invoices and notes showing the classes and prices of plant 
required for given classes of product. Side by side with these, I would place samples 
of all the raw materials used in foreign soaps with their sources of origin and current 
prices, and over against these should be priced specimens of the soaps, glycerine, etc., 
made by such plant and from such materials, whether abroad or in any local factory. 
Government or private, and lists of the foreign soaps found most in demand in this 
country. I would also point out in the technological notes the methods—not in detail 
but in general character—of soap-making and the special characteristics of each class of 
product with their several advantages and disadvantages ; stress being also laid on the 
fact that soaps at unduly low prices are necessarily adulterated and are usually far from 
being really cheap. On the other side I would place samples and current'prices of all the 
raw materials available in the Presidency together with the main localities of production, 
and priced samples of all imported necessaries—caustic, carbonate, silicate, perf um es, 
colours, etc.—together with addresses of suppliers of all classes of material. Local 
methods of soap-making would be described by model and note, and their shortcomings 
and advantages mentioned. Notes from the Government factory would be appended 
giving such data as advisable centres of manufacture, dangers to be avoided such as hard 
water, distance from supply and market, etc., markets or uses for glycerine, etc.; also 
tables of cost and commercial data showing the classes of local soap found most in 
demand (e.g., soaps free from animal fats, etc.), the localities or classes demanding 
them lists of dealers in soao. railway rates, and special facilities'* or disabilities, etc. 
To this would he added the addresses of all existing soap works and of their special pro- 
diifcfig with business samples, so that buyers may be as well informed as manufacturers, 
and also that suppliers of raw materials may ascertain their customers and their -probable 
wants. Many other items of information will occur as necessary when putting up a 
show for soap in a permanent industrial collection intended for practical instruction. 

Eor a cannery there are similarly a long series of exhibits, recipes, processes and 
data for canning and for can-making or tin-plate working olant which would be neces¬ 
sary to assist would-be manufacturers. 

Take the case of bicycles; the exhibits would display separately every part of the 
several classes of bicvcles with precise and standardized measurements; under e * mate¬ 
rials ” would be found the classes or grades of steel mostly in use i© the several grades 
of machine; the tools and machines required for machinin~ and fitting the several 
parts and for use with the, machines; the materials necessary for plating; the .enamels, 
paints and varnishes required ; the varieties of types, etc- Under “ methods 
and plant ” would be indicated the processes for plating and enamelling, 
with specimens or models of the plating 'baths, enamelling and drying stoves 
for use with ordinary fuel,^ liquid fuel or kero sine, gas,, or superheated steam methods 
and plant for vulcanizing; the preparation of repair outfits ’with recipes for tl&e. rubber 
•nlrvt.ifUML .Under addresses would be found the manufacturers of the rtmirnT dssiirn of 
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steel or of special parts such as chains tyres, etc., of enamels, paints and varnishes, of 
solution tubes and tin boxes for repair outfits, of plating and stoving plant, of agents and 
sellers of finished machines. 

These suggestions seem obvious but are not in present use in this country, whereas 
elsewhere, whether in the country of their origin (Germany) or of adoption such as 
Japan, they are considered essential and in Wurttemberg it is a matter of common history 
that the “ Musterlager ” was a powerful instrument in the work of the central organiza¬ 
tion for Industries which, within the period of my own observation, has transformed 
that small agricultural State into one of developed agriculture and advanced industry. 

I advocate, then, this standing industrial and commercial exhibition, and would take» 
care that a small staff, well acquainted with the general subject and the contents of the 
exhibition, should be always on hand to point out, explain, and assist enquiries, to show 
invoices and statistics and to indicate books for reference and study. The Patent office 
printed records and specifications now maintained in Madras should form part of the 
attached library, which itself might-be very usefully organized like the Patent office 
library in London which is of extraordinary value to enquirers ; I have always found it 
full of searchers, and all the several sections of the library, where most technical books 
and periodicals are to be found as well as abstracts of all patent specifications and the 
complete specifications for many years, are all open and free for consultation. I would 
add the power of borrowing books on proper conditions, for a very great hindrance to 
technical work in this Presidency, is the inability of men to obtain any knowledge of what 
is going on in the technological world, or to consult text books, or learn the contents, etc. 
of patents, and it is often impossible for men living and working up-country to visit 
Madras for study. Personally I have had to borrow from the Presidency College, etc., 
by the courtesy of the authorities, various expensive works on applied chemistry, etc. 
or to form a special library of my\own. The above answers queries 78 and 79. 

Reverting to exhibitions (queries 31 to 33) I conceive that the standing exhibition 
or industrial museum above suggested, might and should be popularized by occasional 
special displays (as in December-January 1916-16); it is advisable to interest and inform • 
the p-eneral public as well as the special industrial and commercial classes; to advertise 
to the nublic the productions and industries of the country and even to remind business 
men and manufacturers of the facts of the country and the facilities obtainable at the 
museum. 

On the question in query 33 as to bringing buyers and sellers into contact it is 
obvious that such a museum as I have indicated is primarily a business museum 
intended almost solely for buyers, sellers, and manufacturers, and that it provides 
the necessary information for the coming together of these classes. 

It would (query 37) add to the importance and usefulness of these standing exhibi- 
tions if the several articles in ordinary use by Government Departments were permanently v 
exhibited together' with lists of the several quantities, qualities, and prices; e.g., in 
stationerv such items as inks and ink bottles, sealing wax, pens (including fountain 
pens) pencils and penknives, tapes and twine, gums and adhesives, erasers, rubber . 
stamps,, duplicators, locks and padlocks. In India we have every facility for making all 
Ihe above cheaply and of fine quality, but they are generally imported, and when made 
locally such as inks (from imported ink powders) gum (crude from the acacias, etc.), 
sealing wax which will not readily melt and must be used extravagantly, are usually bad.. 

There should also be small museums at other important centres, organized in regard 
to any industries existing or highly probable in or in the vicinity of such centres; e.g., 
in Madura complete weaving and dyeing collections; also lace making and art needle 
work, metal work including electroplating, wood carving, toys, locks, oils and soaps, 
clocks and watches and articles of bijouterie suitable for indigenous and tourist con¬ 
sumption whether in metal, wood, ivory, ohank shell, etc. The special collection, coupled 
with direct instructional effort, for the art linen industry at the museum in Wilrttemberg, 
had an immense effect on the crude indigenous linen industry of that State ; this was 
expressly mentioned to me on the spot, and may be found recorded in the invaluable 
Irish Recess Committee’s Report of 1896. Similar collections, varied according to the 
entourage, would be formed at other centres. But in all cases these should be linked 
with' active instructional and propagandist effort ; otherwise they will be mere limbos. 

As regards the purchase of stores in general I consider that with a properly organized 
Department of Industries all indents for ordinary stores and plant should be dealt with 
by the Director and not by the Stores Department of the India Office. The Director on 
the spot, with full knowledge of the precise articles required and the possibility of 
obtaining many of them in the country, would be in a position to buy locally every¬ 
thing that could be sq procured and would thus stimulate very greatly local production 
and improvements; he would also know better than the India Office and could obtain 
more quickly the precise classes-of machines, goods, etc., required for particular demands. 
Hence I consider that larger powers of purchase whether for Government Department* 
or on behalf of clients such as ryots, small industrials, etc., should be vested in the 
Director of Industrie*. 4ft 
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Seotion V .—The matter of first necessity is the complete training of real “ expert ” 
managers (question 61), and the place for training is the factory; technical schools and. 
institutes are aids to training hut they are not the training itself. In Great Britain 
I find three successful methods; (1) the old and very successful method, usually in a 
manufacturing firm or family proceeding from father to son, where the sonB get a good 
general education, e.g., at a public school, and then at 18 or so, take up the hereditary 
work; in this case they are compelled to go through the works in every branch as 
common workmen for several years; I have seen many young' public-school men, who, 
doffing their society clothes and surroundings at the factory door, worked for years 
as ordinary artisans; e.g., in tanneries I have seen them go right through the yard 
from the fleshing and hairing blocks to the finishing of the, butts in the lofts; or in 
railway workshops I have known them serve as apprentices on ordinary pay and under 
ordinary conditions and go gradually through the fitting shops to the footplate of the 
engines they have helped to fit; so in foundries, paper-mills, potteries. The business 
side is not omitted, and office training, buying and selling, and book-keeping are equally 
attended to, though this is very often more specially developed in particular members 
of the firm or family. 

(2) But during centuries of industrial work, a very large class of technical foremen of 

extraordinary technical skill have developed in the several factories, so that members o± 
firms are not compelled, to be, as they were formerly, complete masters of and instructors 
in every working detail; moreover in the stress bf competition industries are no longer 
comparative!v stationary but of enormous and rapid competitive development both 
technologically and commercially, so that masters of industries can no longer spend 
their days over details, but must be trained in the science underlying their industries 
and in the methods adopted by their competitors and in the art now called “ business 
efficiency Bence there has arisen a new type of master, who on the foundation of a 

good general education, usually with some grounding in science, proceeds to a technolo¬ 
gical school (e.g., “ City Guilds ” at Kensington) and takes a three or four year course 
in applied science with such workshop and business training as the Institute can give. 
Thence, -because this training does not make a man a manager, the scientific course has to 
be supplemented by a long course of detailed factory work in the selected industry which 
his special training has more or less fitted him to comprehend and consequently to 
develop. 

(3) There is a third method provided for those of the artisan and foremen class who 
deRire to better themselves and become foremen and managers, viz., the technological 
courses (e.g., at Finsbury College) given to young men already serving in industrial 
works, but this seldom leads to the highest grades unless the student is one who would 
probably have otherwise risen by sheer ability and capacity. 

Applying this to Indian conditions; practical!v there are no continuous industrial 
firms of any size or industrial importance individually, outside of the textile industries, 
engineering firms, railways, perhaps some leather and chemical works and small tan¬ 
neries, and consequently in training our men for any desirable industries we are com¬ 
pelled, if private enterprise is lacking (a) to start factories under Government auspices 
or stimulation (not necessarily direct management) where men can be technically 
trained, ( b) to find technological schools or institutes where young men can begin their 
technical training, (c) to send young men home for the necessary training. Method (ci) 
is all right and has the advantages over (c) firstly that the industry is thereby locally 
started, secondly that numerous men can be simultaneously trained; this is an essential 
object in the Government Cannery and soap works; in “ assisted " factories it should be 
a condition of assistance that men should be trained, even though such men are being 
trained as probable competitors. Method ( b) can never be more than preparatory, ana 
one cardinal error in Indian ideas is that Institutes can provide experts who can at once 
establish or manage the industries in which they have received this preliminary training, 
whereas it is only after long and detailed work in a going factory, both on the technical 
and business sides, that such men can take their place as experts and managers : the 
technological institute is no royal road to expertism as men fondly hope. Moreover as 
industrial history shows, the technological institute mostly follows" and does not»preoede 
industries. These are mere platitudes, but are not so understood in India, where young 
men, are thought to be industrial experts because of certain diplomas, whereas they are 
only competent to understand their respective industries. Moreover the business side 
of straining should be more efficient than at present. As for method (c)it is slow and 
there are grave risks in that the wrong man may be chosen which would delay or 
endanger matters for years, or that they get insufficient opportunity at home, or d© not use 
their opportunities. I have however been favourably impressed by file one* trained 
expert I have known in so far as his seal and industrial knowledge aMS concerned. 

On the whole, then, I consider that the best way both for starting selected industries 
in India and for training the future managers is, after the fashion, pf' OsrTWSny : mnd 
Japan ana other oouhtries, for the promoters, whether Govenndaettt 

liberally on Great Britain, etc., for real experts as first managers 'p0 projeoted. in¬ 
dustries ; then to select young men, prefershly mefc* Already trained in 



institution*, and to put them through close, disciplined, industrial and business training 
ynder these experts till they are fitted either to -*tart on their account or as reliable 
.business managers to capitalists. X do not, however, object—on the contrary—to men 
being sent home or elsewhere for study if carefully selected and sent for very definite 
purposes and provided with proper opportunities; but they should ’be men who have 
already worked at their specific industries. 

Under such men, viz., the original experts and their disciples, there will gradually 
grow up. the body of artisans who, at first drilled by mere rule into expertness will, in 
a properly run factory, gradually develop an intelligent understanding of and attention 
to works. 

Such students as are gent abroad to study should be placed more or less under control 
of the local authorities who should also be concerned to obtain for them every facility. 

The students should report periodically on what they are doing, but—especially if they 
are young men who have already had experience in the specific industry—they should act 
as junior commercial agents, and report any facts bearing on that industry in its 
technical or commercial aspects, especially in comparison with the conditions and facts 
of the Indian industry if such exists. These students’ reports, added to the reports 
ordinarily prepared by an Industrial Department, should greatly assist enterprise. 

I may add that in Japan these student commercial agents are numerous, several 
hundreds having been sent abroad and trained; they are mostly young men recommended 
by business firms or others who know exactly what is needed. 

Section VI „_On the future organization of a Department of Industries I would Official org»ni«ation 

refer to the evidence available in the papers which led or relate to the new Irish Depart¬ 
ment of Industries, including especially the Recess Committee’s report on European 
Departments and methods and the reports about and emanating from Japan on the 
work of their Central Department. The combination of effort by Government and 
people, especially with the people organized into companies, associations, and chambers, 
as described by Sir Horace Plunkett on the one side or by recent works, since 1900 on 
or from Japan on the other, iB the idea which it seems desirable to follow. It is true 
that the Irish Department has apparently failed to work out that fondly expected dual 
action, viz., of Government with the group of Industrial associations founded by Sir 
H. Plunkett and others, but such failure is probably temporary and incidental and not 
essential, and it is far otherwise in Japan, where Sir H. Plunkett’s ideal, originated 
m Europe and hoped for in Ireland, seems to have developed in an amazing degree into 
business fact; the Japanese seem singularly to have combined the functions of a Central 
Bureau (a section of the Department of Commerce and Industry) with those of local 
bodies whether official district administrations (prefectures) or business associations of 
business men and manufacturers. The associations of Japan—as mentioned in my Notes 
on Japanese Fisheries and Agriculture, and in various year books or descriptive writ T 

i n gs_-are extraordinarily numerous, well developed, and active, and depend not on the 

fiat of Government but on the natural bent of the people who, in general, are absolutely 
fascinated by the-craving to develop industry and trade and material wealth. 

Apparently the Japanese Council (for Economic Investigation) consists of 70 members 
selected from Parliament, business firms, manufacturers, official and educationists. In 
Ireland the representation of the people on the Department of Industries is still larger 
and is made up of representatives elected by every county, and half as many Govern¬ 
ment nominees; altogether about 168. The power of the purse and all executive work 
rest with the executive of the Bureau, Tiut as the Council has a veto* it can largely 


control expenditure. . . 

It appears to me that in this Presidency we might adopt a similar constitution, 
viz a Commissioner or Director of Industries, responsible direct to Government and 
charged with the administration of the Department, including of course the initiation and 
■conduct of all industrial surveys and enquiries, of all direct effort in the way of pioneer 
or demonstration factories, commercial museums or other propagandist or stimulative 
effort the advising of Government as regards the employment of experts and the. 
•despatch of students abroad, the collection of industrial, commercial and economic data, 
and all the ofiher actives of a modem Department of Industries It is better that 
-executive function* should be exercised by an individual—of the right calibre—than by 

a b0< But an advisory council is a me g«d non : I consider that a large Board represent- 
- „ Commerce and Trades Associations, business men, manufacturers, 

i selected lor special reasons or knowledge) members of the Legislative 
S h^oLem C to be interested in t£e' development of industries, is 

‘essential. Hitherto Hie public has not been taken into confidence or rather into partner- 
Sowmnfat effort, nor has there been, outside of Madras, any recognised 
^^^^JSSThodv with whom industrial propagandises or even interest, still leas 
Standing jrawe ooay__— The annuallnduetria] Conferences are good hut 


slntraal sflSrtchiefly confined to papers more or less practical, is only a 
^SjliMa method of work. We want to interest the best thought of 
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the country in the subject and to interest it continuously and in practical movement. 
This body would not be a mere consultative body but it would be the eyes and ears anc^ 
tongue of the department, for nothing in the districts—whether industrial, agricultural, 
or economic—could escape the notice of its members, if worth calling members, who 
would, on the one side communicate with the Director, and on the other with the indus¬ 
trials. E.g. members in Anantapur would ascertain and report the condition, etc., of 
the bangle glass industry or of the local paper making from old well-ropes and other „ 
fibre, or of the chances of fibre cultivation or that of tanning barks and pods; in another 
district it would be toys, or lacquers, or grass weaving, in another of pottery, etc.; 
such reports would give the Director a starting point for closer and perhaps expert, 
investigation. Moreover, as a consultative body meeting perhaps once in a quarter, 
the Director* would have an assistance at present unavailed of, for the deliberations of a 
general botfig are wider and better threshed out than mere individual consultations, and 
,-tbfcre \%ald be less chance of the grinding of particular axes. Again, even though 
solely invested with executive functions and the power of decision a Director would 
hesitate to embark on a scheme which was decidedly objected to by a strong and re- 
-^pyesentative Advisory Board. Moreover, with a well selected Board, the Director would 
constantly be in consultation with individual members or industries in need of assistance 
or suggestion. 

As- regards the Director, I consider it impossible to state as a principle (question 
60) the class to which he should belong; it is the man not the class that 'should be 
selected; a permanent official might at one time be the best all-round man with a large 
knowledge of the country, of the people, of the industries existing and^ possible, of its 
economic conditions, and of the chief business men; at another time the best officer might 
have to be selected from what is called the “ business ” wprld. It is doubtful what is 
here meant by a “ business " man; no man who has not business instincts and percep¬ 
tions should be appointed, but if by business man is meant one engaged in merchandise 
or trade he may in no way be the ^better man, and may indeed be far more narrow or 
inclined to small views, and less widely and sympatheticallv trained or inclined than 
the trained general duty official. It is a question of 'personal suitability. 

Section IX .—Personally I am not aware of many products in this country which 
need or could at present be brought under a practical system of Government certificates 
other than those which have frequently been commented on viz., indigo, beeswax, oils, 
butter and ghee, and one which has never been mentioned, viz., soap ; probably business 
men know of many others, such as honey which is innocent of honey, ginger which is 
rhubarb, and so on. ’ 

Oils are notoriously adulterated, each grade being liable to the admixture of lower 
priced oils; this is a matter of importance even in soap making; much more in the 
ckse'of edible oils and fats. Mr. Tressler stated as Director of Industries that ” adul¬ 
teration (of oils) is almost universal and this is one of the things that has killed the 
export trade ” (Note for the Madras Exhibition). 

Butter i s frequently mixed with animal fats, and possibly with mineral waxes such 
as paraffin, partly to cheapen it, partly to give it consistency in hot weather; it Js im¬ 
possible that butter can be pure—or digestible—if it is a thoroughly solid fatgjp 5 4 , 60 o F. 
The matter is of serious importance since animal fat may be of a deleterSojfa nature 
and may not have been refined or even sterilised—as is completely done in the case of 
margarine—, so that it may contain bacteria or their metabolic products of a deadly 
character,, while such “ butter *’ would be very objectionable tp certain castes or classes. 

Ghee is' perhaps more adulterated than any edible product in the country; this is a 
matter of notoriety and has never been more scathingly criticised than in a recent number 
of the “ Indian Trade Journal 99 where it was pointed out—in an extract—that ghee 
contains all sorts of adulterations, and that some ghee contained no true ghee at all. 
Modern adulterations are said to include mineral oils, such as “ white oils ” now largely 
imported; this may be a serious danger to digestion. 

As regards soap I consider that if this industry is to have a fair chance Govern¬ 
ment must intervene to prevent the sale of the rubbish called soap frequently placed 
on the market at prices which seduce the ignorant who, seeking cheapness* btly that 
which ie not soap to the detriment of the genuine article. The 1 oils from which soap can 
be made—including rosin if used—do not cost less on an average of all usual oils and 
fats, than Bs. 16 per cwt.; 1 cwt. makes cwt. of soap, at an expense of, say Its. 6, 
for caustic, fuel, superintendence,' labour, deterioration, interest etc. Consequently 
genuine boiled soap, containing as it should 62 per cent fatty acids (including rosin if 
used) 8'per cent alkali and 30 per cent water of constitution, costs least Its. 20 per 
14 cwt. and cannot be profitably sold under Be. 22 or Re. 15 per J*rt. Hence soap sold 
with manufacturers* profit at prices much below this rate/ even, where the glyoerine 
is fully recovered and pays alb the profits of soap manufacture, carnet possibly answer 
the above requirements, and must contain an undue quantity of water, to say nothing 
of other fillings. Bar soap has been obtained in Madras which, originally in 8 lb. bars 
had shrunk to little over 1 lb. per bar; soap experts in India have found soap with tm? 
20 and even 12 per cent of fatty acids, with which may be compared 10 per deni samples 
ae mentioned by Dr. 3Lewkowitsch. If then the valuable nascent *oeg> industry!* to- 
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be fostered in India, Government should enact that no soaps whether imported or 
locally manufactured, should be sold as soap which contain less than 68 per cent fatty 
.acids or more- than 35 per cent water, and that filline-s or admixtures should never 
exceed 10 per cent (unless perhaps in the case of special medicated soaps) of any other’ 
substance than fatty acids (including rosin) water, and alkali. The'New South Wales 
law requires 69 per cent of fatty acids, and any admixture of fillings must not exceed 
10 per cent and eveii this product must then be sold not as soap, but as “ soap mixture ” 
No one can legally obftect to the fair competition of genuine soaps like “ Sunlight ” 
(provided they are sold at true prices and not dumped at below cost, price in order to 
kill a competing industry), but actual and would-be manufacturers must protest against 
the competition of water-filled rubbish at half prices. Samples of water-filled soap 
specially made and obtained to illustrate thi 8 point will be shown to the 'Cpjnmission 
-Confidential statements will also be made if desired. *+* 

It is to be remembered that where an industry is nascent and can only TJSgin, %»£■ 

f enerally in India, on a small scale, such industry may easily fail by reason even df 
air competition on the part of great outside manufacturers without any desire on their 
part to kill the infant industry. For instance, suppose a man starts a petty soap factoilW^ 
which will just pay interest, profit, etc., and give him a living, if he can make and 
sell 30 tons of genuine soap per week which about suffices for his local existing nfcgpket; 
then if a large foreign firm with a great name and reputation and heavily advfifrtised 
and well pushed roods, enters the market even at equal prices,, the small local m&n 
must be xuthed since the local market on which he depends will, at least partially, 
accept the foreign goods, and he will thus'fail to sell the 30 tons which, ex hypothesi’, 
is necessary to his existence, unless he can, by extraordinary effort, develop the local 
market to an unexpected extent; even so he will still have the foreign competitor against 
him. Much more serious is his plight, it owing to the absence of a law against adultera¬ 
tion or water-filled soap, the competition is not fair competition, but that of cheap 
adulterated good, against genuine. This last case has actually occurred. 

I consider then that the Department of Industries should examine the case of all 
industries where adulteration and sophistication or “ shoddy ” articles, either imported 
or locally manufactured, are to be expected, should obtain the passing of laws regulating 
the manufacture, contents, description, etc., of the goods, and forbidding the import 
or sale of goods not answering such description, maintain an expert staff and laboratories 
for the examination of such goods found in the markets, and prosecute for offences. This 
is only what is done elsewhere, e.g., in Japan by Government offices and Trade guilds, 
in America by the Departments dealing—for instance—with “ pure food ” and by the 
Associations and their laboratories belonging to particular trades, e.g., the 4 Canners’ 
Association ” at Washington, and so on. The matter is one for the collation of foreign 
laws, regulations, and methods, and adaptation to the needs of this country. 

I may refer to my * Note on Agriculture in Japan ” paragraphs 193, 194 and 202 
-and to “ Note.on * Fisheries in Japan ” paragraphs 116-118 as regards the Associations 
founded there for the standardization and protection of sound goods, especially those for 
expor t -an d for the detection and punishment of fraud. I learn from the Year book of 
1916 TjrBra&e' work of these has been immensely developed so that 669 guilds relating 
to ** StapflFCommodities’’ dealt in 1912 with a volume of goods valued at £119,000,000, 
the members of the guilds numbering over one million. Government working with 
these guilds are gradually enforcing standards of production which should shortly, as 
has been similarly done in Germany, relieve Japanese goods from any odium Ibci. 
These associations are mentioned here only because one of their specific duties is the 
enforcement of sound standards, but obviously their beneficial influence is far beyond 
that specific b§neftt; in Japan industries are enormously helped (1) by Associations of 
all kinds (2) by Government Working on and through these Associations; it is Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s (and others’) ideas for Ireland but anticipated and much more highly 
developed. 

Another plan is also available, viz., that every manufacturer shall in matters of 
food, v drugs and medicines, manufactured articles such as soap, or products such as ghee, 
indigo, beeswax; %tc., enter on his goods a statement or guarantee that they contain 
absolutely pure or so mpph per cent pure of the concerned article, or that they contain 
no specific additions, or only specified additions and percentages of additions. On my 
fish paste price lists I place a label guaranteeing that they contain nothing but pure 
fi«h, milk, and butter and no other animal product: my soaps are guaranteed as genuine 
unfilled soaps, and I am quite prepared to add a percentage guarantee which is even 
more than • Sunjjghi ” does* Manufacturers of soap would hesitate to place on the 
market soap with allAel t€ containing 60 per cent water ” (instead of 30 or 32), and 
60 percent is kxWwnHtf b* by no means a maximum. The beeswax market could not have 
been spoiled if a 'gujuxantee had been required either "'Containing so much per cent 
•of paraffin wax " or “ guaranteed to contain no paraffin wax or other adulteration ”: 
ghee would hardly sell it it bcJTe a label “ guaranteed to contain no ghee whatsoever ” as 
analyses have shown. £ 
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The method would, as in Hit* first method, re*ejuirc for correct treatment tlie forma¬ 
tion oi standard tables but even this would not be absolutely necessary if labels were 
simply required to guarantee purity , 01 that an article professing to be a specific article 
beeswax, were foirod to assert that fhei article contained nothing hut beeswax or 
was fhS pe*r cent juirc, ete-. 

Scclntn _\—(£. MO. A e-opy oi a memorandum which 1 am preparing on the further 
de\ elopment ot the fishery industries will eventually he sent to the Commission. Deep 
sea exploration and fisheiy charting by a modern boat with skilled officers, assistance 
to the fi-diormcn for building larger boats and nets and preservative plant for deep-sea 
ii»<* (some with motor power), the taking over of the li?0 public fish-curing yards from the 
Salt Department and running them with developed methods, flu* fostering of a demand 
for the various new products, the stimulation ol manufacturing industries such as 
canning’, 'fish-oil and guano man ufa< t ure b\ improved (steam) method*-, the utilisation 
pi b\ -product*-, the jimvision of inspectors and instructors in the several branches, the 
development of a loan system for tin* purchase of boats, nets, plant, etc., and for the 
lepaymcnt of usurious loans somewhat on that of the Agricultural and Hand Improve¬ 
ment Doans Acts, the promotion of co-opei at i ve work especially for the* purchase of fish¬ 
ing and industrial plant, for curing ami for the sale ->f goods, the education of the hoys 
and gCb'D m hall-lime schools, and statistical ,ni(l legulativc work, will he main lines of 
rcoommendnt ion. 

Similarly foi the infant s«.ap imludn . the conduct for several years of further 
ex | icriuicn t a I work both t c< h n ol og i ca I and com mere ia I. tin* collection and local manu- 
l.i< lure ol plant, llic search lor and tiial ol new materials. |_e.g., puima oil (Calophyllum 
lnophylium), dnj»a fat (Valeria M ala )>a rie*a )"}, the pre»paiat ion and popularizing of the 
highest clashes ol sim]) in addition to oidinarv s<»a]»s, the prepara t ion and utilisation 
of jici fumes .such as that tioin the ( 'a lop hy 11 u m i nojdi \ 11 u in , and of essential oils such as 
o,| of w 1 ntei g I cen * xtensi \ el y available on the Nilgin-, clicap me'thods for the* recovery 
ot g I \ cei 111 c, tin* ascci f a i nineiit rd tin* soaps in greatest demand b\ the public and most 
-u'lcd to dilfcicnt localities (e.g.. those where hard and brackish waters are general) 
oi Masses ol eousimici (e.g . those who object to animal fats, textile manufacturers, etc.); 
the training up of -killed foremen, instructors, and artisans, are all methods of develop¬ 
ment which will have to lie pressed for development outside of the Government factory. 
xor\ little will be needed except the instrmiion ol foremen in the (iov eminent factory, 
loans to small ma nil I act u i ei s for tin* provision of plant, and legislation (as suggested 
under Section 1 X) against (he m a is u i ac t u re, impoilation. or sale oi soaps which are 
soaps mu« h mine in name than in efticieucv. The pun hasc of locally liniiiufaetured 
soaps by Government I )epart incuts would be a very great stimulus, e.g*. of saddle soup 
and ordinary soap by Ibe Military Department, of plain and medicated soaps by hospitals, 
schools and institutions, and so on It is also probable that a glycerine refining plant 
would at first be needed at tlie Government Soap Works, to utilise the crude glycerine 
from the several small -oaperms which will probablv soon be started ; this could he sold to 
a factory after its use and methods of working - liad been fully demonstrated. 

The railway rates arc fairly liberal though freight on oils and fats might possiblv 
be lowered; in fad both the Southern Mahratta Hail way and the South Indian' "Rail wav 
have, at m\ request, included soap as an article which will he carried at half-parcel 
rates; this is a liberal concession, and it is hoped in this way to develop a large* trade in 
parcels to petty retailers and to consumers, thus to a great extent eliminating the middle¬ 
man; it is found that even in village's such as Tanur there is a consiele*ral»le» retail 
sale* evf soap- cu'ii of the* toilet grade*, and those shops require* only small pare*t‘ls which 
they could obtain direc t from the factorv. 

It is not pe*rrn issilde to mention, “ protection ” in tlie sense of protective duties as a 
means for <le*\e*Joping industries -o that the* part of Hamlet must he totally omitted, hut 
it is right to mention predeefiem in either ways. Kor exam]de, caustic soda and potash, 
soda ash. sodium silicate* a ml sulphate* anel otheu - e-lmmienl essentials to the soap manu¬ 
facture are* charged 71. per cent duty which is a heavy bureleui e>n a nase*eut industry since 
none* eif these* products is. or at present can he*, made in India as u purely indigenous 
produet. Now under item l‘U of the Siheelub* in Notification No. 28fi-G-T)! of the lfith 
Deeember lblfi bv (be* Government of India, soda asli, sodium sulphate and other 
chc-micals—ineluding - “ glycerine substitutes ”—are aelmitted free of duty if intended 
for use in cotton wc»aving mill- ; similarly slie*e*t le*ael dutiable' at 7?, per cent, od, valorem 
pays only 2 \ ]>ei cent if for tea chests. These instances show exceptional treatme*nt for 
selected industries, and sine*c this class of treatment is extendeul to great industries 
run in large fae<orie*s anel estates with plenty of capital, knowledge*, experience, anel 
expert control, and theireuighly well e*stablished, surely such privileges should be extended 
to small and especially t.o nascent industries; e.g., caustic soda anel other chemicals 
ne*cded for soap manufacture should be aelmitted free of elutv, at least to all factories 
whicli turn out soap which satisfies Government standards (see Section IX s.v. 
“ adulte*ration '*). 

The exe*mption of these* and other nascent industries from income tax say for the 
first 8 years after the* factorv has begun work, slioulel he granted as a matter of conrso. 
Jt is generally a fart that the true profits do not warrant taxation for the first year or two; 




Bre . are taxable profits it is wise to forego taxation not merely as a bonus 
°j k° UIlt ^ to enterprise, but to avoid the inquisition precedent to taxation and the 
chances oi undue taxation. The fear of income tax may be but a straw’s wehrh^ hnt it 
may We^rJV str ? w n ;Vi C \ h decides against venturing on an unknown industry 

1 here are (question 111) many industries which are peculiarly suited for develonment 

with hr,vr ntr7 r\ ether , by £-? a8f ’“ ot material, labour, or market, I “ppemd a l5t 
with brief remarks to each. lor some articles 1 have been able to obtain fiirures as to 
imports showing the present supnly of such goods „b r.vtra ; this of course K at ^ 
the same as the potential demand which would be probable in case of a larger visible 
supply or of the supply of goods needed but not obtainable * visible 

industri“s al ” er a«. at far U o 1 “ dustriBS ’ tho ^ "f “ fisheries ” and •< The oil and fat combined 
because whei developed- for this Presidency : f isheries 

(a) they will produce far more and far more wholesome food than at present 
■ S’ they will, develop, both socially and economically, a very large' number of 
people who are now in a low and dependent condition ’ & 

cooper/ng, e’tc^ ^ ° ri K" ,,, *“ '“Hons bi-industries such as boat building, 

‘<D ( ns V V 'r" 1 ' s "!>I’lics of eoneentrated manure. 

Oils and fats because the linked industries will on a great scale utilise on the 
spot the raw products which are in such vast abundance and will utilise them at their 
best and freshest and cheapest will assist agriculture by retaining the oil cX- in the 
country will provide masses oi edible products, will develop a wh.de series of industries 
new to India and thereby not only add a series of desirable and m.™..!! ™ industries 
products but will, pro U T , raise the intelligent ot" rim 

.of Industries 0 " nmmma tW *"» to ,.artieular attention'by the department 


Imports (Liakhs of rupees ; mostly in round figures). 


Articles. 


1. Umbrellas and umbrella fittings 

2. Toys. . . 

S. Glass and glassware 

4. Pottery, earthenware and porcelain 

5. Soaps 

6. Candles . . 

7. Paints and colours 

8. Oils and fats, including mineral oils 

(a) Animal 

(b) Essential . . 

(c) Mineral . . .. 

(rf) Keroseno . . 

(*) Petroleum 

if) Other kinds 

( ff) Vegetable (non-essential) 

(A) Tallow and stearins . . 

9- Leather . . 

10. Do. goods . . 

U. Furniture . . Y , . 

12. Clocks and watches 

13. Rubber goods . . • 


J8SS- 18R9 j 
(round i 
tiguren). 

I 


41 

15 

66 

(not 

known.) 

10 

8 

31 

200 


| 


} 


16 

10 

30 


1913-15)14. 


53 7 
26*7 
195-0 
63-5 

7 5*0 
7-4 
64 0 
383 6 

n-4 
6 0 
10-2 
287-2 
0 4 
358 
1 1-3 
20-9 
210 1 
140 0 , 
24-0 

26 6 I 
520 | 


Fi orn 

Goruiwny 

and 

Krom Japan. 

Auntria, 

| 1 5)1 3—1914. 

1 ' 


1913 1914. 

1914-1915. 

9*9 

1 

6*8 

4 

13-6 

5 

3 

116 

15-8 

19*9 

10 8 

6 3 

4*2 

2-8 

0*5 

0*53 

0-4 

Nil. 

Nil. 

4-3 

Nil. 

Nil . 

330 

negli¬ 

gible. 

Nil. 







7 * 

•9 

0*6 

2*3 

2*2 

11 

11-4 

negli¬ 

gible. 

1 

1*4 


To these groups should be added the following as industries eminently suitable to this- 

^residemyr for reasons of material, labour, and market, viz., the manufacture of_ 

i«)' Bicycles. 

(16) Tin .plate goods, 
f 1)S) Enamelling. 

U/7* Tanning extracts. 

(k8) Clock making. 
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(20) Prepared foods; including jams. 

(21) Coopering. 

(22) Village hand-loom weaving. 




Lace making, etc. 

Ivory and wood carving. 


(26) Hats. 


m 


(30) 

(31) 

(32) 

(33) 

(34) 


Straw and grass matting. 

Inks. 

(28) Adhesives. 

(29) Buttons. 

' i Vinegar and acetic acid. 

The recovery of Potash and Magnesium Chloride*. 

Essential oils and perfumes. 

Hydrogenation of Oils. 

Celluloid. 

(35) The utilization of solar heat. 

(36) Carpets. * 

(1) Umbrellas. —No one. especially on the "West coast, will go without an umbrella 
if he can possibly afford one. There is nothing-—except inertia or ignorance—to prevent 
local manufacture; the sticks and coverings are all locally available, and the ribs can be 
made with the simplest machinery. However many are made in India there is an 
import to the value of 53 lakhs. An export trade might also be developed in this 
article. Japan exports to a value of about 24 lakhs; mostly cotton umbrellas to China. 
We have Ceylon and the Straits Settlements at. our doors for a similar trade. Enquiries 
in Calicut where the sales are large show that apart from complete umbrellas the several 
parts are imported as follows : — 

Sticks —-from England, Switzerland and, Japan. 

Frames —(ribs) England, Germany, Erance, Switzerland and Japan. 

Coverings —England, Italy, Germany, Japan ; the last named is inferior (as 
also the sticks, etc.). 

Springs , etc. —England, Germany and Japan. Channelled ribs are preferred 
to solid as being lighter and stronger for the weight. Some work is now being done 
especially in Bombay, in preparing sticks, but practically—as regards umbrellas Bold in 
Calicut—umbrellas are either imported whole, or else the parts are imported and merely 
assembled in India. . . . , 

(2) Toys. — If there is any small industry fitted for this Presidency it is the 
manufacture of toys, provided there is proper organization. The industry, in a some¬ 
what crude fashion, is indigenous; there are excellent woods and lacqueirs available, as 
in Kumool, etc., there are clever artisan classes accustomed to wood work, and for 
months in the year, especially in the hot weather, the villagers have little ^work; hence 
this should be organised as a village or cottage industry, instruction being given in 
the classes of goods required of which a collection should be availably in the district 
museum. Metal toys can usually be made by stamping and common fitting. The value 
of imports is 26'7 lakhs, being a large increase from the 16 lakhs of 1888-89. It’ 
noteworthy also that with our cheap labour and material an export trade is possible ; in 
Japan the manufacture reaches a value of about Rs. 60 lakhs, of which one-fourth goee 
to America and England. 

(3) Glass ware. —Under this head I allude only to common glass manufacture# 

which alone seem possible in this Presidency. Bottles, glass vessels for jam and othei 
preserved foods, glass battery jars, etc., could be supplied if a glass factory can be run 
at Madras; possibly the Nilgiris where climate and fuel aTe far more favourable, should 
be tried if Madras fails. The freight on cheap jars from Europe for preserving 4*1] 

pastes, etc., is almost prohibitive ; this preserved food industry could be greatly developec 
—as also those in inks, adhesives, etc.,— if cheap glass jars were available. :.h- 

But bangle glass can be made in many places, though recently knocked Wt by 
Austria from which the glass imports in 1913-14 were valued at above 89 l ak hs, x^nil 
manufacture is simple and indigenous and is hereditary among certain 
is wasteful of the expensive item of fuel; I have seen in villages ( Anentepur ^ die 
trict, etc.) every step of the manufacture. What is wanted* now——inter afi 


technical instruction so that greater varieties of ornamentation, ‘colour, etc., 
produced; the Austrian bangles are often really artistic and ornamental as W©U ' 
There should be complete collections in the several. central and district 
is ^ven a question whether this glass could, not be utilised in makin g 
jars, etc.; the temperature required for fusing the mixtures is low, 
which minimises certain difficulties such as those of fuel, working, etc. 
to questions 26—27, section II and items 27—29 below. « 

(4) Vottery and earthenware .—So much profit is made on 
such-like goods and « so numerous aTe the orders, that ordiu ““ 
developed in this‘‘f^idency though stoneware jars for 
whops and houses are greatly in demand apd fetch 




for household jars, gallipots, ginger beer bottles, sanitary goods, etc., but ware for 
battery cells, porous cells, and even insulators eventually could be made. For years I 
experimented when Sub-Collector, in correspondence with the late Mr. Chisholm, then at 
the School of Arts, and made very good vitrified bodies, and porous Jodies with a lime 
borate glaze. I found a fine grey clay, burning stone-white and hard as flint, at 
Triohinopoly, and the finest felspar (orthoclaBe) in the world, burning pure white as it 
fused, at Erode and in the Cauvery valley (Namakkal taluk of Trichinopoly, etc.), in 
such profusion that it was used as road metal; moderately good kaolin is available in 
many places and other body clays also. There should be Government enquiry and 
assistance in this matter by real experts. It is understood that Messrs. Parry & Co. have 
imported a special expert jfor making acid jars at Itanipet (near which there is an indi¬ 
genous glazed pottery industry of very poor quality technically), and exhibits, which 
seemed of only fair quality however, were shown at the recent Madras Exhibition. 

(5) Oil and fat industries .—These linked industries, viz., the extraction of oil from 
our various nuts and seeds, and the working of them up into manufactured products 
(vegetable butters, soap, glycerine, candles, paintB and varnishes, etc., form together 
an industry which should be the fourth or fifth largest in the Presidency; in fact it or 
they form one of the very few great industries possible in this Presidency, and should be 
treated from a wholly different point of view from the various small industries which 
are mainly the subjects of this note; the linked industries form potentially one great 
industry, and one which will do more for agriculture, and for the food supply of the 
country than any other which I deal with in this note. Agriculture, weaving, fisheries, 
oils and fats, anti leather, followed by pottery and wood products, seem to me the main 
large industries of the Presidency, and amongst them oils and fats have been neglected 
though of the greatest promise. I consider that the subject is so great and the possibi¬ 
lities so vast that it ought to be dealt with direct by capitalists rather than by Govera- 
‘ ment and that perhaps Government should spend its efforts and money rather in collect¬ 
ing data by means of a special survey by a first class oil expert and by publishing these 
data widely in order to attract tfie attention of capitalists, rather than by small local 
effort. It is only in or because of the absence of capitalist enterprise that Government 
have had to step in (e.g. in obtaining a small expressing plant, soap manufacture, etc. ) 
and even then it is mole for the purj>ose of collecting facts for advertisement. But for 
the war and but for the absence of real business data it is more than possible that great 
English firms would have entered the field in two or three different branches of the-, 
linked industries : one firm in correspondence with myself was, in 1914, considering the 
taking up of one very large branch not yet attempted in India; another was talked of 
as about to establish a soap factory on a vast scale in Bombay; a third was talking of 
preparing and marketing ghee and butter substitutes. It may not be generally known 
that Messrs. Lever have quite recently (1913) built a splendid soap factory, costing 
many lakhs, ip Japan, and with the developing soap trade in India, the raised tariff, 
and. the possibilities of our abundant oils, we may possibly see British firms at an early 
date taking advantage of this branch, including of course glycerine and probably 
candles. We require in vast quantities sound and sweet edible oils and fats, free from all 
adulteration or from admixtures which might be objected to from caste or religious 
prejudices or merely from a dietetic, or physiological point of view; we' need to retain in 
the co un try the enormous masses of oil-cake so necessary for the cattle and for the soil ; 
we want to obtain economically from our raw material the largest possible quantity of 
the sweetest oil fit for use or export as edible oils and not merely—owing to most serious 
acidity —as soap stock: we need and aTe demanding soaps of all classes, glycerine 
whether for cordite or pharmaceutics or industries, candles, paints and varnishes. For 
all these the field is immense not merely within India but in the areas from Egypt 
to China; when considered with our enormous production of the finest raw materials, 
and is ripe for expert examination and for a business survey such as is suggested under 
section Lt, and I suggest the appointment of an expert, especially one who has dealt 
with the matters from a manufacturing point of view, to survey the whole field and 
collect data for the use of the capitalist. _ , , 

Meanwhile of co-nrse, in the absence of capitalist effort. Government pioneer work 
should emxtixnse, for after all, the capitalist, however possible or even probable even- 
tuaHy, has not yet made a definite appearande. , , 

• ' yj* Mi iSoapl —This is being attempted and with some success by Government, and no 
fee said as to its development beyond what has been said above and in sections 
Glycerine is a necessary product in soap making and will share in its 
; a recovery plant is under manufacture in England, and a refining- 
ordered after the war. will of course be a desirable product for the 

‘.and fpr pharmaceutical and other purposes; e.g., as a useful medium in 

demand fog these is fairly steady having been about 8 lakhs in 
Wifi *1918-14. There is a small Indian industxy in this article, fep*; 
at«irMm> uxoept, Ibelieve, in Barodai a Madras factory 

" ji, .a—' Tho mMTinifi/vtnitn of irtas 
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by the hydrogenation of oils is a possibility not to be lost sight of in the promotion of 
the hydrogenating industry, since fish oils can be hardened solid by moderate hydro¬ 
genation ; such oils-cum-stearine cost only about .£11 per ton so that the stearic acid should 
cost less Ilian £20 ex factory. With purafhn wax from Burma, the candle industry 
should develop, and imports should practically cease. 

(8) Paints and -varnishes. — The imports here have risen from 31 lakhs in 1888-89 
to 64 lakhs in 1913-14. Seeing that India is the principal source of linseed oil, it is 
absurd lliat it* should lie dependent on imports for its needs. There is nothing mysterious 
about the paint industry ; an expert or two from home would easily set the industry on 
its legs; what is most needed is experience plus honest care in selecting, mixing, and 
grinding. At present we have some paints in the markets ; possibly of indigenous manu¬ 
facture, which are miserable in covering power, appearance and durability, and it ia 
almost waste of money to use them, especially for outside work in our sun. Similarly 
as regards varnishes ; our lac and gums are abundant and of the finest ; the oil varnishes 
could he made with the same ease as paints, while spirit varnishes might be made in 
bonded shops—like distilleries—with duty-free pur© spirit, or elsewhere with methylated 
spirit. I advocate the importation and employment of home experts (factory managers 
or foremen) rather than the despatch of students for study in England. The manufacture 
of oil-cloths and linoleums is also desirable; these goods are in considerable use in 
many parts of India and if prepared against attacks by white ants might be still more in 
demand. 

Essential oils were imported to the value of Rb. 6 lakhs in 1913-14; it appears to 

me that this industry is specially capable of development in India Where plants pro¬ 

ducing strong essenlial oils are readily grown and where strong perfumes are so greatly 
in demand l»y Indians for hair oils and ointments, soaps, etc. 

(9 and 10) Leather and leather goods .—I merely draw attention to the imports 

which show so large a demand (161 lakhs) while India, especially Madras, produces 
such enormous quantities of skins. Prima facie this is eminently a case for attention l>y 
high class experts of practical experience in the production of moroccos and other fine 
leather goods. But on this matter Mr. Chatterton will doubtless specially advise the 
Co mm i ssion. 

(11) Furniture .— 1 merely draw attention to the increasing demand (10 to 24 
lakhs of which 7 lakhs were supplied by Austi ia-Germanv), which ought to be fully 
supplied from within. This was one of the subjects specially studied by the "Wurttem- 
beTg authorities with great results to the home industry. See “ School of Arts ” paper 
in the “ Book of the Madras Exhibition.* * 

(12) Clocks and watches. —Imports 26'6 lakhs from 10 lakhB in 1888-89, and Japan 
has already entered, the Indian market with cheap lines of clocks.-‘This is mainly a matter 
<jf machinery fo* the classes of goods required. 1 have obtained lists of machines from 
America but have not been able to pursue the subject. Considering the abundance and 
cheap labour of goldsmiths and others accustomed to delicate work in metals it appears 
to me that with a proper line of machines for making standard stampings, screws, etc., 
clocks and watches might, be assembled with ease, cheapness, and accuracy of result, 
provided expert, superintendence and instruction is given in a (Government) factory, 
where managers, foremen, and artisans could be trained. At present many of the cheap 
clocks and watches give satisfaction, but many do not, and in that case have mostly to 
be thrown away as there are insufficient local means of cheap repair or replacement of 
defective parts. This subject would be specially displayed in the Commercial Museum 
at Presidencv cities. 

(13) R-uhber goods. —The production of rubber in Madras, Travancore and Cochin 
already amounts to millions of pounds, practically the whole of which is exported. On 
the other hand rubber goods, properly so called, are imported to the value of 53 lakhs, 
apart from many articles which do not appear as rubber, such as electrical goods 
{vulcanite battery cells), fountain pens, combs, and other vulcanite or ebonite articles. 

Doubtless the manufacture presents difficulties, but the facts of production and 
importation show that the matter is one for early attention; the demand for tyres of 
ull sorts, rubber stamps, electrical goods and so forth is rapidly increasing, and the 
industry presents attractive features. If ^ cool climate is required, the xVilgirie or 
Bangalore are suitable. * 

(14) Bicycles are greatly used and would be still more so if cheaper. The parts 
of bicycles are or may easily be standardized and produced in quantity by engineering 
firms; these can be assembled and fitted either in the same shops or in sma)l separate 
shops. This is the plan adopted at home with B.S.A. fittings. With Tata steel, Bombay, 
■Calcutta, Madras, etc. forgings, local fitting, Indian made rubber tyres and thfc absence 
of freight import duties, packing and other charges, bicycles could probably be con¬ 
siderably cheapened and the demand much more than proportionately increased. 

(15) Tin jdate goods. —There is a large demand for stamped and soldered tin ware, 
both domestic and industrial, such as canisters for spices, tint for biscuits, etc., can* .fior 
preserved foods, small drawn or other tins for ointments, medicines, samples, etev^t^ys, 
etc. The small value and great bulk of tin plate goods 
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io India, makes freight charges prohibitive, whereas tin plate in boxes takes less space 
per ton than almost any other article. In my fish canning business I require several 
sorts of tans for which I have no dies or seaming plant, and as canning increases there 
will be a greater demand ; in one case I am aware of, a small syndicate would probably 
take up fish canning but for the cost of can-making plant, and they have actually 
resorted to cutting up kerosine tins and fitting them by hand. The plant is not expensive, 
and once adjusted and provided with a selection of dies, can produce any quantity of 
g^ods; my single drawing press can. stamp 50 sardine tins from the fiut in 5 minutes. 
No particular assistance is needed, except that of directing attention to the need, the 
instruction of mechanics, and guidance in the purchase of plant. 

1 he Industrial Museum should contain drawings and priced catalogues of machines 
and dies required and when jM>ssibie models or, still better, specimens of standing, 
cutting, crimping, and seaming machines, the lust named being specially needed for 
all hermetically sealed work in view of neatness, strength, and saving of solder. 

(16) Lnamelling . —This has two sides, viz., art enamelling for which the Indian 

g oldsmith should be an apt pupil hut on which 1 can say nothing except that the present 
uperintendent of^ the School of Arts is most competent to advise as an expert in that 
art. The other is the industrial enamelling of steel for domestic ware. Whatever 
its disadvantages, this class of goods lias come to stay, is now in very general use, and 
its manufacture should be taught in a. Government pioneer factory or in an assisted 
factory. 

(17) Tanning extracts .—Nowhere perhaps is there a greater abundance actual or 
potential, of the raw material [barks (cassia and acacia) myrubolams, and pods, e.g., 
div-divi] than in this Presidency, but the export of such bulky material is, except as 
regards myraholams, prohibitive; the preparation of extracts, now more in demand at 
home than formerly when oak bark and valonia were almost the sole tanning agents, 
should be an industry worth attention. I was approached on this matter some years ago 
by a great firm of tanners in the West of England (> but could do nothing, and there was 
no department to which the matter could be referred. 

In districts of poor gravelly soil such as Anantapur, large parts of Coimbatore, etc. 
the Cassia auriculata (tangedu) grows wild abundantly (as also various acacias), but it is 
in the cultivation of the shrub that there seems u large opening. Anantapur imssesses 
hundreds of thousands of acres of suitable land, lying entirely waste, and in many 
villages there are thousands of acres in large blocks ; the assessment is from 2 to 4 annas 
per acre, but may run up to six. These lands could be obtained for cassia planting on 
nominal terms—free of assessment for some years—under existing standing orders, and 
it is to plantations that we should look both for improved shrubs and for vastly greater 
quantities. The cassia auriculata has the singular advantage ihat it is the one vegetable 
product which goats will not even touch, so that fencing is not required and watching 
is a minimum. 

The “ divi-divi ” and other trees can be grown on similar lands with greater 
facility, while the myrabolam production of the hills (Shevaroys, etc.) could be largely 
increased by a better demand. 

(18) Loch making. —There is already a small industry; the prices however are 
unduly high and the industry is small partly because prices akin to those of the best 
English make are demanded, partly because the manufacture! is at. present almost a family 
one, and not a general industry. The common country lock and padlock is a miserable 
agair, and the manufacture of modern locks at a moderate price should be fostered. The 
demand is immense ; every shop needs several and domestic needs are equally large. It 
is believed that Government take certain classes of locks and padlocks, but this might be 
extended if private enterprise will take up the matter. A small pioneer workshop might 
be started where artisans could be trained, and provided with a small loan from Gov¬ 
ernment for the purchase of material and tools. The industry is certainly one which 
co-operation could undertake. 

(19) Electroplated ware is specially mentioned because in this country oxidation 
and tlie formation of poisonous compounds in vessels made from copper alloys are so 
rapid, while the love Tor silver is very great. Many respectable houses would gladly 
buy vessels of customary shape, etc., in electroplated ware if provided at moderate rates ; 
this would obviate the labour and loss in the scouring of vessels of brass and alloy, and 
the risk of metallic poisoning. The plant is inexpensive and the art could readily be 
“taught in a technical school. The process would be applicable to articles other than 
domestic vessels. 9 

(20) Prepared foods , including jam*. —This industry seems especially suited to 
India *as subsidiary i$i its agriculture. Numerous preparations of wheat, such as maca¬ 
roni, vermicelli, shredded wheat, broken wheat, “ force,** “ grape-nuts,** semolina, 
•etc., /are in large consumption in this country and could he replaced by local products 
xmddr suitable expert guidance. Ragi, when properly husked and ground, yields a 
'dflijtta'W and nutritious food which is also very palatable and attractive in appearance. 

;4*.'simply h better class ** rolong ** or wheat meal, universally used in thi* 
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Presidency. Maize is sufficiently grown to provide “ corn-flour ” on other maize prepara¬ 
tions imported from America. “ itevalenta Arabica,” a once famous prepared food now 
partially displaced by the scores of others, consists largely of Indian dhaf (“ Bivalen^,’* 
with a slight transposition of lettering), and is a most nutritious food. Jams of foreign, 
manufacture are in great demand notwithstanding their cost which, retail, may be t&ken 
at 8 to 10 annas per lb. in normal times ; whereas with sugar normally at 2 annas per 
lb. it is possible to make jam from peaches. Cape gooseberry, loquots, guavas, tree 
t-omatos (and ordinary tomatos), pine apples (West Coast), plantains, etc., at less than 
half those rates; for maimalade we have every orange in abundance at nominal prices 
for the fruit, and there is absolutely nothing but knowledge and enterprise required. The 
citrus class of fruits grow readily and abundantly especially .under moderate irrigation 
and could be crystallized and sold freely and cheaply; in the West Indies the flesh of the 
guava and other fruits is also crystallized. For containing these articles tin canisters 
would he made as proposed above in local factories, but jars or earthenware and glass 
are badly needed. The> preserving plant required is simple, the processes are equally so- 
and within the capacity of any cook. Other preserved foods are canned goods such as 
those now prepared in the (jovernment fish cannery, besides many other similar canned 
preparations. Sauces and pickles as now imported, and others, can be readily made; tlie 
famous “ Worcestershire sauce ’’ is from a Madras (or at least Indian) recipe, and some 
of the best- pickle recipes are of Indian or West Indian origin. Biscuits are in enormous 
demand and a vast number of Hindus and Muhammadans generally, will and do eat 
them, even when of foreign manufacture, without scruple. There is a very small 
biscuit^industry in existence (e.g., in Mangalore), but even in Madras there is no develop¬ 
ment such as is connoted* by various British and Australian names. Yet the biscuit indus- 
try presents no serious technical difficulties, beyond a proper mixing and baking plant, 
good recij»es, and expert- attention ; the raw materials and market exist. 

For goods under this head a school of industrial cookery is needed, and for the 
present this may be developed at the Government Cannery, where there is much spare 
time which could he well occupied in experimenting on food preparations; it has already 
been decided, subject to Government sanction, to begin during the approaching off-season. 

(21) Ooopertng is an industry which needs developing, though fairly well prac¬ 

tised in Cochin. But- suitable woods are dear and scarce; easily worked woods are apt to 
be too porous, while the average cooper requires instruction in accuracy. Fisheries 
work in pickled fish is largely held up for want -of proper containers, and it is a question 
whether barrels from paper pulp, wood pulp, or saw dust mixtures, will not be the best 
solution of the difficulty. Experiment and instruction are needed both in ordinary 
coopering and in these lines; impervious paper or wood waste barrels, boxes, and con- 
tainers of various sizes and shapes would be valuable in this and other industries frnd 
would open a demand for the half-stuff, mill-hoard, etc., which the Punalur and other 
mills may produce. _ _ . . ., . . , 

(22) Village hand-loom weaving. —There is probably no industry, the mainte¬ 
nance of which is more important than this; no one who has lived up-country can fail to 
be interested not only in its maintenance but in its development both to higher grades of 
work in company with associated industries (lace-making, embroidery, etc.), to increased 
output by improved mechanical aids, and to the organization of the community probably 
on co-operative lines. In the “ Indian Year Book ” for 1915 there is an article, on the 
hand-loom weavers (by Commissioner Booth Tucker of the Salvation Army) which puts 
the matter clearly and* to which I solicit reference ; remarks in a paper by Dr. Barker on 
page 425 of the “ Book of the Madras Exhibition ** aTe also in point. Leadership, organi¬ 
zation, co-operation (insufficiently recognized in the Indian Year Book article which 
seems to look rather to outside leadership), technical and general instruction, mechanical 

aids (better looms, warping machines, etc.), business arrangements for producing and 
marketing, are obvious necessities- Fourteen years ago I suggested that the co-oj>erative 
use of a very simple warping machine, as used in the Coimbatore Jail, from which the 
evenly laid web passed through a size bath and squeezing rollers on to a receiving 
roller would immensely save labour and improve both the warping and sizing of the 
web;’the receiving rollers could be removed and supplied direct to the weave^rs who 
might either use them in their own cottages or in a co-operative working shed; this in 
conjunction with better looms would satisfy to a great extent the demand for mechanicaJ 
aid. The condition of the hand-loom weavers cannot but remind one of the linen hand- 
loom weavers in Wurttemberg (Lachingen) and their miserable position till ttieii 
industry was taken seriously and systematically in hand by the Central lndUStriaJ 
Bureau; their stoTy mav be read in the B-ecess Committee s report ana was mentioned"tc 
me in Wurttemberg; what was done there can be done in India. It is a mistake tc 
think that the village industry is dying merely through factory competition or 
ment - a census not manv years ago showed more hand-looms at wont than.in the fcefiph- 
ning of last century when factories and British competition were unknown, ift^/*** 
being that the population has increased from 12 to 40 millions so that 
wnodsJ have a laree market in supplying the increment without necessarily displstc 
land-loom industry. To my mind it is essential that, factory competition-,.**^ 
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■developments notwitiis landing, the ancient hand-loom industry should be very specially 
taken up, organized, and developed after the Wurttemberg fashion; it is essential that 
£bere should be village and cottage as well as factory industries side by side with the 
agriculturists, if only that village life may be made more intellectual, interest¬ 
ing, and self-contained, and that, with other village industries added, there may be 
employment for waste labour in the non-cultivating season. I have seen this industry 
now for 47 years in the villages of almost every district from Tanj ore to Anuntapur, 
-and there has been no general progress such as is certainly possible, as shown by isolated 
efforts, e.g., of the Salvation Army and other Missionary bodies, and as shown historic 
•cally in other countries even where factory competition is far more intense and adjacent. 

(23) hace-making , etc .-—The lace industry is anon-indigenous comparatively new 
.industry, entirely developed during the period of my Indian service, originated and 
almost solely developed by Missionary skill and enterprise. It is obviously suited in a 
high degree to the Indian villager as a cottage industry, especially among women of the 
weaving class if displaced from their share in cottage weaving by the use of warping 
machines, or by the competition of the factory; its present development may be greatly 
increased by instruction, advertisement, and the organization of markets. The Victoria 
Technical Institute does something in the way of advertisement, and encouragement, 
mainly static; what is wanted is industrial and commercial dynamic. The concerned 
bureaus of the Industrial Departments in Wurttemberg and Ireland (and Japan) were not 
content with receiving and displaying goods at a central hall, but obtained patterns, 
material, instructors from the best centres of foreign production, opened markets (e.g., 
in London, etc..) for the products: they both stimulated and improved production and 
found markets for the products. As regards instruction it is natural that Missionary 
bodies work amongst their own poor and are not interested in flooding the market with 
goods; hence instructors for the general workers must come from outside; the special 
threads and material required for various sorts of lace must also l»e sought out and pro¬ 
vided—at first—by departmental effort. As for markets, a mere display in a Madras 
hall is insufficient; the department should arrange tor displays and agencies in other 
countries where there is a known demand for hand-made lace : that of the United States 
is, I am informed, illimitable.; indeed it has been stated to me in both countries that 
only the paucity and irregularity of the supply prevents an effective demand; even in 
this Presidency the demand is far less than it might be because orders for particular 
grades or patterns cannot be filled without grave delays; 1 find that the Victoria Tech¬ 
nical Institute also mentions this deficiency and irregularity of supply as an “ever 
present difficulty.’’ The same suggestions a])ply to embroidery and art work, with the 
additional remark that much good work is spoilt for market purposes by the inferiority of 
the foundation material ; the work is often in striking' contrast to that of Japan. 

I consider that this subject should be taken up very actively by the Department of 
Industries, probably in conjunction with the Victoria Technical Institute and the School 



tute is the fostering. . 

ducted on commercial principles,’’ (see a paper m the * Book of the Madras Exhibition ) 
which also shows that the Institute is not sufficiently organized for the instruction and 
development which are essential to good progress, and for which an organized bureau is 


necessary. 


(&4) Ivory and wood carving .—This indigenous industry is under the fostering 
and capable care of the School of Arts coupled with the Victoria Technical Institute, 
out requires, to my mind, the addition of a commercial side as mentioned under item 23. 

Mr Hadaway’s too brief paper on “ furniture ” in the Book of the Madras Exhi¬ 
bition is altogether admirable, and one may hope that with more active financial and 
other encouragement this great branch of industry may have an early and progressive 
future- the woods available are so excellent, labour so cheap yet naturally artistic, that 
there is no excuse for the absence of a high class industry, whether for export or local use. 

C26) Hats —Under this head I include merely the Panama class, for which, m 
its several grades, fibrtSf grass and straw, there is a considerable foreign demand. The 
true Panama ma terial is probably not available in tbis Presidency, but grass and fibre 
hats could be extensivelv made from many of the excellent fibres and grasses available 
bv the skilled grass and mat weavers of the Presidency. The fibre of the screw pine j 
believed to be particularly suitable for this work and has already been used for hate, but 
the^re many P other^ In a paper by Dr. Barker, page 428 of the “ Book of the Madras 
Exhibition ”/a new but self-started industry in Travancore in the weaving of grass hate 
is exnifesslY mentioned, and a perusal of any paper (e.g., in the Society of Arts Journals) 
on Panama hats will*show that this industry may easily be adapted to our materials and 
men. In Japan straw and V chip ” braids or plaits for the hat » 

i: v j i SARI hut the exnorts alone in 1912 were valued at ox lakns of 

^ «"»"«*«* latt-induBtry i. not, 

These are real village industries and we have the finest fibres (sann hemp 
nettle, screw pine, ©to.) in abundance. 
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(26) Straw and grass matting. —The grass matting of this Presidency is wall, 
known for its excellence, but is at this -day no further advanced—if not retrograded-^— 

* from what it was 50 years ago. 

The grass mat industry exists in several districts such as Tinnevelly and Malabar 
(Palghat), where suitable grasses and the hereditary industry co-exist, but is possible 
everywhere in one shape or other, since fibres of the best sort and straw are found in 
every district. Prom Tinnevelly 1 have had a fibre or grass sleeping mat as fine and 
flexible as fine calico, and Palghat mats are also of high excellence ; for countries such 
as the southern and other States of America they should be invaluable. The fancy mat 
industry in Japan is of recent growth and the products weie largely exported to the 
United Stales till the tariff minimized it, but the exports in*. 1913 were valued at 60 
lakhs of rupees, while the internal consumption, especially of mats for flooring, wad 
of course immense. Apparently the mats in Japan are now woven in a loom of very 
modern invention, and this may l»e investigated. As a cottage product by the peasantry 
in their slack seasons, the industry is invaluable, and deserves serious attention from 
our Industrial Department. 

It is probable that the success of the Japanese in these two items which ate of 
modern growth, is due to the efforts of its merchants, backed hv Government, to find an 
external market, and doubtless the close trade connection of the United States of 
America with Japan and its need for matting and light straw or fibre hats, led to the 
development of the industry. With proper business museums, and agencies or methods- 
of show and display in both continents of America, there should be a large demand for 
Indian hats and mats. It is to he observed that, as in many other industries, the Japa¬ 
nese Government enforces certain standards on exported mats for which there is a special 
bureau : there are also trade guilds for maintaining proper standards in this and most 
other industries. 

(27) Inks. —It is strange that imported inks should hold the market—considering 
the expenses of freight and import, and the cheapness of the article—when the materials 
for the lest inks are available and the deand considerable. Probably the absence oi 
cheap containers, viz., common glass bottles and jars, is a main cause, since it is almost 
as expensive to send out empty jars as to send them full of ink. This is a serious 
reason for developing cheap glass and stoneware containers. The various vegetable 
tannins are numerous and of the first grade, and only technical instruction is needed, 
and the provision of containers. The stuff sold and used in the bazaars or manufactured 
with ink powders is unworthy of the country, and is quite unsuitable for use in fountain 
pens which should form one of the items of manufacture from vulcanite made in the 
country (item 16 supra). 

(28) Adhesives. —There is considerable sale of these articles which are mostly 
imported : with small bottles of common gum or mucilage sold retail at 8 annas and a 
rupee, there is a large margin for profit, and it is absurd that such cheaply and easily 
made stuff should he imported many thousands of miles, when all the raw materials are 
at hand. Here again the question of containers is probably one of the main difficulties 
The gums, mucilages, and cements intended are not merely the natural gums, though 
these are abundant, but. the manufactured articles such as dextrin, casein, etc.; the 
latter, an item in many first class cements, is already made and exported in considerable 
quantities in the Bombay Presidency. The finest paste is made not from wheat floui 
but from rice and is most useful for affixing labels to tins. The glue industry is prac¬ 
tically, if not entirely, non-existent, whether owing to the character of the hides which 
may tae deficient in glue pieces or gelatinous parings, or to the putrid condition of bone 
collections, so that the glue has been largely destroyed and which renders the effluent water 
from hone steaming so offensive that it cannot be dealt with, or from ignorance or want 
of enterprise. The maHer should be investigated as there is a large demand for glue 
and an immense quantity of the raw material in hides, bones, hoofs, horns, etc. En¬ 
quiries have l»een made by textile mills and others for fish glue and this is being 
examined into by “ Fisheries ” but the fish skins of this Presidency are not a good 
source of glue and are usually consumed as food. Fish “ maws ” (swim-bladders) are 
being examined as sources of isinglass, as their export, unless they are very carefully 
prepared, is not very remunerative, while the glue is needed in India. 

In the case of inks, pens, pencils of graphite or coloured pastes or inks, gums, and 
other articles of stationery, the several industries might readily be established if Gov¬ 
ernment will guarantee that all its departments shall use indigenous goods and no 
others, if of a fair standard which could gradually be raised; perfect* goods should not 
be demanded from ihe outset. There is an absolute rule to this effect m Germany and 
the pencil industry is a specimen of. its success; the early Bavarian pencils were of 
moderate quality, but as the use of them in all Government Departments was compulsory 
the standard was rapidly Taised till they reached the perfection \yhich we associate with 
the wares of Faber Hardtmuth, etc. Whether the graphite and woods of tills tsowtigr'yrflf 
allow of such an advance as regards black lead pencils may be a question, litH the 
is sound. Good technical instruction supplied for a few years by the .of. 



I ndwrtgw*, :*^ seondi. for aid indication of raw materials, the methods of refinement, 
Xdnsto.es 7 GoTBmment I rarc fe ases - 8hmild establish these small but not 

(2 ») Um tUrn ..—-There is a great and growing demand for buttons both of the plain and 
j»noy typos, but there is no real industry in this matter,, though it is mainly mechanical 
The making of horn and shell buttons by hand is interesting, but it is in the manufacture 
i metl V» covered, celluloid, and composition buttons, and in the introduction of 

almost automatic machines for turning and perforating, etc., the horn, wood, nut or 
composition buttons and in the ornamentation, etc., of the same, that there should be 
development Much of the metal button imports is miserable, being the simplest possible 
stampings of the thinnest^ possible sheet metal which cuts like u knife edge; we want 
properly made metal buttons of proper gauge with turned over edges, covered buttons, 
chma, buttons, buttons stamped like tesserae, in powerful compressors from compositions 
which give beautiful results in smoothness, appearance, cheapness and durability irlass 
buttons, ornamental buttons, and so forth. In parts of Europe, especially France 
button making is a village industry of importance; Kropotkin mentions a button of 
felspar powder temporarily cemented with milk (or casein solution) the manufacture of 
which occupied 1,500 workmen producing about 4,000 lb. weight of buttons per diem; 
this gave work also in the cottages in sewing the buttons on to card boards. From 
B°urry ( Ceramic industries ”) it is ascertained that the material is really a very 
fusible porcelain, the stamped buttons only requiring a few minutes in a muffle. There 
are, however, many other mineral compositions from steatite and kaolin with water 
glass, etc., etc.; the recipes and methods are very numerous. Germany and Austria have 
of late years taken an enormous lead in this matter, especially as regards porcelain 
composition, and pearl buttons, including buttons from pearl shell waste and other 
powders which can be rendered artificially iridescent. In Madras, moreover, bangle 
glass could very easily and most usefully be employed in making the various classes of 
glass buttons, the making, colouring and ornamentation of which would be a very 
suitable industry. Ornamental buttons of chank and other shells, carved to fancy, 
would also be attractive and lucrative ; chank buttons and sleeve links are already in the 
market and when well carved fetch high prices; this should be developed for home and 
foreign; use. 

(30) Vinegar and acetic acid .—These are now largely coming into use bpth 
domestically and: industrially, e.g., acetic acid is needed for rubber coagulation, while 
acetone and calcium acetate are required by the Cordite Factory. For pickling fish it 
is also desirable, and for this purpose was lately manufactured—experimentally—at the 
Government yard, Tanur. The early experiments, with duty-free spirit, resulted, even 
with untaught staff aud small, imperfect apparatus, in excellent 4 per cent vinegar at 
considerably below English rates, but there was necessarily great waste in the process. 
The great distilleries could make these products under the best conditions, using weak 
spirit straight from the stills, cooling apparatus, and chemical experts; Messrs. Parry 
& Co. (Nellikuppam) were asked to consider the matter, and it is believed that they have 
taken the matter up. 

As regards the production of these articles by wood distillation, I need say nothing 
since the subject has been specially considered by Mr. Chatterton. It may however, be 
pointed out that at the Ootacamund Industrial Conference in 1909 the Conservator of 
Forests stated that eucalyptus plantations on the Nilgiris would yield annually, after 
10 years, 100 tons per acre continuously of timber, and casuarina plantations on the 
sea coast 50 tons, so that if these woods are suitable for distillation there should be a 
large opening for the production of distillation products, including acetone, and solid 
charcoal. Even on the West Coast timber costs at the factories only about Bs. 5 to 
5-8-0 per ton, and at the saw mills there/ is abundant waste in inferior woods, trimmings, 
saw dust, etc, 

(31) The recovery of potash and magnesium chloride from the salt pan bitterns 
has been mooted, especially now that the cost of experiments , however considerable, 
would ba recouped by a very small return in potash at its present enormous price,.' so that 
even if eventually found industrially impossible in ordinary times, the cost of the 
experiments would be'recovered. The Salt Department are, it is believed, reconsider¬ 
ing the matter. It would be of great advantage to India if potash other than in the 
nitrate form, could be rendered available for manures, soap-making, etc., while the 
magneetpipn chloride as an additional product would greatly assist the magnesite and 
magnesia cement industry. 

r (8£) Essential oils and perfumes .—The vegetable sources of these preparations 
abound jn India and should form a very lucrative and elegant industry. That it has 
■**4, be©** developed is no argument ; it is but recently that lemon grass oil has 

commercial scale, and citronella is a comparatively new product in 
•very lucrative production of sandal oil in Bangalore on a business 
- r new industry, though sandalwood has so long been a favourite Indian 

nv. *_ L_ :___-11- _— P. ft 1-tV. 


imports of essential oils alone are annuallv worth Bs. 6 lakhs, 
and other essences. In this Presidency alone there are many 
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materials, some entirely unexploited; the screw pine which grows wild almost 
where, is deservedly called the ‘ ‘ Pand^nus odoratissimus "; its dowers are said by 
Roxburgh to be probably the richest and strongest perfume known; it is also a delicate 
and not a coarse perfume, and the festive use of the flowers is universal; the flowering 
period is considerable. The Calophyllum inophyllum so abundant in Malabar and South 
Canara, not only produces the cheap and abundant “ Punna ” oil, but its flower*, 
available for several months, yield a most delicate perfume; the Michelia champaka 
(champak or pagoda tree) provides flowers almost all the year round of the greatest 
fragrance, and there are very many others. The “ winter green ’* of the Nilgiris, the 
oils of the numerous eucalypti especially of the more fragrant character (e.g., citriodora) 
are not yet or but slightly utilised, while the essential oils from the readily grown 
citrus families are entirely neglected. Apart altogether from other uses, every one of 
those named will be useful in toilet-soap making instead of the ordinary or even the 
synthetic perfumes. It would seem that the indigenous essential oils and perfumes 
should form a special subject of investigation by the Research Institute at Hangalore 
in conjunction with the Director of Industries, the Director of Agriculture, and the 
Forest Department. 

(33) Hydrogenation of oils. —I consider that this subject should be taken up at 
once, first as a laboratory investigation, and afterwards industrially. Possibly it may be 
difficult in the absence of western facilities, but there is nothing that is not well-known 
to the Chemists of the Research Institute where difficulties as to experimental plant can 
probably be got over even in war time. It seems to me a matter of the first importance 
(a) as regards edible fats, (b) as regards the soap and candle industries. 

(a) As regards edible fats; the butters consumed in this country are often of 

questionable origin and purity, and if genuine, are of a price prohibitive 

to all except the well-to-do. Yet “ nut butters ” in Europe are practi¬ 
cally indistinguishable from animal butter, except in price; “ Maypole ” nut 

hutter is sold at a profit at 6 d. per lb. and the company in pre-war days was 

credited with dividends, above 100 per cent. Hardened edible fats, which maintained 
complete freedom from rancidity though open on my office table for months, have been 
sent to me, and the same company intended to produce a ghee substitute in India but 
have been prevented by the war ; other hardened edible fats, probably from cotton seed- 
oil have been offered to mo at £14 pe,r ton ex-factory in England. In this country we 
greatly need pure edible fats as ghee substitutes, and though oil is largely consumed, 
yet solid fats, such as shea and mowah butter and dupa fat, are desired and consumed; 
moreover instead of impure compounds called butter amongst the large butter consuming 
classes, solid and pure butter substitutes are most desirable. 

So also such substitutes are needed in the nascent industry of preserves such as 
fish pastes and for biscuits and an existing chocolate manufacture. Tne cocoanut pro¬ 
ducts which are the present substitute for culinary butter are quite imperfect, being 
fluid at warm temperatures and apt to retain or resume, especially when heated or 
slightly rancid after a tin has been exposed to the air, the peculiar cocoanut flavour. Now 
oils of fine edible quality but possessing both fluidity, colour, and specific flavour are by 
simple hydrogenation turned into white, solid, tasteless, and odourless fats but retaining 
the edible and digestible qualities of the original oils ; these can be churned with milk, 
genuine butter, etc., and coloured and flavoured to represent butter in every thing-except 
origin, while for culinary purposes little need be added to the hardened fat ; moreover the 
fats so treated become rancid with difficulty, and their original flavours do not return 
even when heated, the power of forming volatile acids having apparently been destroyed 
by the hydrogen. Since for edible purposes the melting point should not exceed blood 
heat, say 98° F, a very slight or moderate degree of hydrogenation i&i required, especially 
in the case of cocoanut oil which is a solid at a comparatively high temperature ; this 
greatly reduces the cost, both by reason of time, wear and tear, and ^expenditure of 
hydrogen. One great advantage of hydrogenating in India, e.g., Madras, i 8 that the oik 
can be obtained absolutely fresh and practically devoid of free fatty acids which are 
the bane of hydro gen a tors. With fine fresh edible oils at so high as say Us. 460 per ton 
(average of cocoanut, ground nut and single refined cotton seed taken together), and 
hydrogenation at even iJlO per ton, the cost of a butter substitute basis would bo about 
Rs. 600 per ton or annas per lb.; hence the 6 anna price of ** Maypole ” butter may 
obtain in this country also instead of the high prices of genuine butter. 

(b) Technical fats. The advantage here is two-fold; (1) the raisings of the oleic 
group of acids to stearic, (2) the use of oils of cheap grade such ^ fish-oils, pm * 0 ap, 
candles, 'etc. Most of the candles made in this country are made with imported Stearic 
acid; this is always an unnecessary expense, and at present the want of the <te*hsria] 
is stopping manufacture, at all events, in Madras. Kerosene oil and other oils .notwith¬ 
standing, candles will always be largely used, and if cheaper their use wsnld^ 

Hence the production of stearic acid, which may be made of almoftd: |unr titer «3 
fore very suitable for hot climates, will be very valuable. In soa^'^aklay.aiBrtte^ 
oil would entirely take the place of tallow—mainly used 
content*—enabling us to manufacture by either prooeaa' and/ frbmuktapx 




thoroughly Hard and solid soap absolutely* free from animal fat and therefore particularly 
united to Indian prejudices. As regards (2) viz., the use of cheap oils, the fact 
that thorough hydrogenation entirely and permanently removes the specific odours and 
eoleur of. the oils, enables us to use, at all events for technical purposes, such oils as fish 
Oils which are marketed at about Rs. 150 to 166 or £10 to £11 per ton. Hydrogenation 
(thorough) in America and Europe costs about £6 per ton ; even if this cost iB doubled 
for India, solid hard white stearine with only the odour of stearine (see specimens 
which will be produced) could be manufactured from fish oil and marketed at slightly 
over £20 per ton, which is elsewhere unapproachable; good tallow costs in normal times 
at least £30 per ton at home,, and Rs. 450 to 500 is asked out here for inferior stuff. 
Besides fish oils the lower, grades of vegetable oils at £20 per ton could be hardened and 
sold at below £30 per ton. 

Hence I ajipeal for early experimental work in this important technical matter, 
which requires chemical knowledge, plant, and manipulative skill, and should there¬ 
fore be experimentally dealt with at the Research Institute, Bangalore, without waiting 
for the proposed technological oil and fat bureau and experimental works proposed to 
be established there. 

(34) Cellule-id .—I mention this because of the usefulness of the material out here; 
possibly the Research Institute would take the matter up. It can be made in quite 
small factories :■ one which I saw in North Germany was comparatively insignificant. 

(35) The utilization of solar heat. —This is not precisely an industry but a process, 
but I consider that it should be studied by experts since we are favoured (in this 
'respect a favourY by large areas where there is a maximum of bright sun and dry heat. 
The smallest and crudest apparatus without mirrors or machinery gives remarkable 
temperatures suitable for industries requiring mere stoving or baking heat or cooking; 
tnis could be increased by simple means, while other arrangements would utilize the 
concentrated heat for evaporation steam raising, etc. This is obviously work for a 
mechanical expert The Californian, Egyptian and French (Sahara desert) experiments 
are most encouraging and Indian temperatures should increase the results. It is not 
expected—for obvious reasons—that this process will displace fuel-fired engines but the 
process should be studied and made available if only because its practiccuile uses will 
only then become known. 1 stove my lacquered tins in a solar oven without the slightest 
cost; I hope to apply it to evaporative methods in glycerine recovery, while it should be 
possible to use it for irrigational—perhaps with small storage—and other pumping, 
where somewhat intermittent working is permissible. 

(36) Carpets. —This seems an industry peculiarly suitable to this country, espe¬ 
cially if agriculture develops better grades of wool. There is a foreign and even local 
demand for the woollen carpets (Ellore, etc;.), so well and favourably known here; the 
industry is fairly simple and consonant with the habits and tastes of the people. At 
Killybegs in Donegal I saw a woollen “ tuft ” carpet factory quite recently started by 
Scotch manufacturers ; the numerous girls at work were ordinary Irish fisher and other 
girls who, three or four years before, had never seen or heard oi the industry, but their 
manipulative skill was marvellous and large contracts were on hand for hotels, etc., 
adhere the carpets were required to be artistic, comfortable, and durable. The advantage 
of the method is that so little machinery is required, there being no automatic plant 
and elaborate cards as in the Jacquard looms; the girls worked on the vertical frames 
direct from designs under the supervision of foremen experts. 

The silk carpets or rugs of Tanjore district are well-known and the industry could be 

develops 1. 

The carpst industry appears to me to have great power of development if taken up 
by organized effort and capital, coupled with proper advertisement in the Commercial 
Museums and in foreign markets (both through the consular departments of those 
countries and by our own consuls and commercial attaches and by agencies) and by 
regularized supply. No industry can flourish or develop where the answer to customers 
is, as is common m this woollen carpet industry, that there is no stock in hand and no 
chance of present acceptance of orders. 

The above industriqg all seem to me to be not merely important and desirable, but 
necessary and easv of introduction—along with others—by a complete Industrial Depart¬ 
ment organized for serious work. But the growth of these and other industries depends 
largely on the growth and development of the greatest of industries, viz., agriculture. 

I have not discussed industries which the Department of Industries or other 
official bodies are already investigating. 


Oba£ Evidence, 2nd Februart 1917. 

V "iy. Stewart. — Q. Could you tell us how long you have been busy with these 
flitfuldT miijfflfnnnf— A. I began an investigation in 1906, but it was only taken up 
rial 3^08. 
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Q. What is the organisation and the staff of the Madras .Fisheries Department?— A w 
Myself as the Director of the Department, Mr. H. C. Wilson * who is a puciouitmu 
expert, English trained, who is engaged on the fresh waters of the Presidency, Mr- 
James Hornell, Marine Biologist, who is my marine assistant as well as biologist, Mr. 
Qovindan, my Assistant Director, and a small subordinate staff. Mr. WiTso n has 
trained an assistant now, an M.A. in Zoology, who will probably make a very valuable 
assistant as time goes on. • 

Q. Dow does the department obtain its funds ?—-A. There is a regular budget which 
is framed every September, and we work to that as nearly as possible. 

Q You are in control of the whole department, and Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hornell 
are on special duty?— A. They take the two great branches ; I have general control, 
and also take as my particular share the West Coast experimental -stations, the cannery, 
the curing yard, fish oil and guano works, and the soap works. They all come under me. 

Q. And the routine work of" the department is under your direction P— A. Yes, 
the whole of the general control is with me and all the financial control, and as you 
Bay, all the routine work comes through me and Mr. Govindan assists me in that 
matter especially in checking vouchers, etc. 

Q. You quite approve of Government assistance in whatever way each particular 
case may indicate?-— A. Yes, certainly. 

Q. 'Besides dealing with the matters which were suggested, you suggest another 
method that is, relief, from the income-tax, for a certain time. You say, “ It is not 
merely the impost itself but the fear or fact of mistaken assessment that operates.” 
Can you give us a concrete case ?— A . When 1 began the oil and guano industries I 
found that, roughly speaking, during that season I made 10 per cent of oil out of 
the fish and 20 per cent of guano. This I recorded in my report. A year or two 
after a large numlier of small factories started in imitation of our work, and the assess¬ 
ment officer promptly took my rates as general rates. It so happened that a year or 
two afterwards fish‘were rather scarce and people were not making anything like 
10 per cent or 20 per cent of oil and guano, but fortunately the wise Collector who 
then was in charge of the district looked into the matter and remedied things. 

Q. Otherwise these small people might have found themselves in a very serious 
position?— A. They might have had to pay a bigger tax than was warranted by their 
income. As I have said elsewhere, it is very often the fear of the income tax rather 
than the actual inc idence of it that operates. In another part of my note I have said 
« the fear of income tax may be but a straw’s weight, but it may just be the straw 
which decides against venturing on an unknown industry.” . 

Q. Then you refer to the powers of Government under the Land Acquisition Act. 
Could those powers be used to give a title to land on which to establish a factory 
for instance?— A. I don’t, know whether the Act as it stands could do it ; all I recom¬ 
mended was that Government should have power to do that. I understand that they 

can take it up. , ,, , 

Q. But you think that if they cannot do so as the Act stands at present, that a 
modification might be mode?— A. Certainly the two instances I gave I can supplement 
with a third one T have heen unable to take up factory land for the simple reason that 
they have in Malabar a tenancy difficulty. The land is held by landholders and is 
leased out for a period of years ; consequently if a factory is started and' the lease 
is about to expire, the landlord can demand a very large fine or premium as a condition 
of the factory going on. I would have taken up a certain factory myself, but the lease 
was about to expire in three years’ time, and if I put up a soap factory on a large 
scale, I might have had to pay mnny thousands of rupees as premium. 

q You think Government experts should he trained in Government pioneer 
factories and then placed at the disposal of private concerns?— A. That is my idea 
and also my experience. I think’ X gave a direct example in the case_ of Japan. 

Q. And the services of those experts would be paid for?- A . Certainly. 

Q And what about the results of any investigations they may; make} 1 — A. I 
noticed that question, hut have not thought it out, and can hardly £ive an answer to 
that I will leave that to be judged by the Commission. As a rule, if those researches 
were of public importance, I certainly think they ought to be used. I think I said 
somewhere that the services of these experts should be availed of, even if they Wore 
trained as competitors to other people. 

Q. With regard to co-operation, of which we know yon are a passed master, you 
approve very much indeed of trying to establish the principle amongst all clauses 
including the lower classes of industries?— A. More especially the lower classes a« 

instanced by the fisher people on this coast. 

O But we had some evidence from yonr Assistant Director which shows thatthc 
efforts’in that direction were not so much to start regular co-operative societies . but 
to start small associations for the purpose of encouraging 

• Mr. Wilson Sted In April 1MT. 




ioon«yP— A. Yes, but I think that we have gone further than that. There is a co- 
qyorative society started near Tellicherry which is intended to bring people together for 
the purpose of establishing a curing yard under co-operative methods. 

Q. Under co-operative credit methodsP— A. No. Mr. Govindan.has already esta¬ 
blished two co-operative societies for credit purposes. This is really an industrial 
society where people will join and obtain if possible from Government a closed curing 
yard in which co-operative members will join and carry on fishing and curing jointly. 
They have their fishing boats also. 

Q. And the co-operation will also extend to the marketing?— A. Yes, they have 
their own boats. They will bring all their fi«h to the curing yard and will cure them 
there and sell the fish in bulk to merchants at the best price they can get. 

Q. They will require a certain amount of capital to begin with?— A. One of the 
rules is that they shall pay monthly subscriptions until they have obtained at least 
1,000, but I must tell you they have already got their boats and nets. The thousand 
rupees is for current expenses. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. This will be like an Irish Co-operative dairy?— A. To a 
great extent. They bring all their catches to the one yard and deal with them there. 

Sir F . H. Stewart .— Q. That question of commercial museums you have dealt with 
Very fully, and you advocate isomething very much 'larger than what has been 
-contemplated hitherto in India at all. That would mean very large initial expensei P— A. 
It would. 

Q. It would not repay itself for a very long time and never directly?— A. No, I 
don’t suppose it would any more than the Japanese expenditure of 2 lakhs on the 
Panama Exhibition, but it comes in indirectly. Might I put in this paragraph from the 
la*t “ Indian Trade Journal,” quoting the “ Board of Trade Journal ” at home, and 
recent' issues from the “ Vienna Textile Times.” 

Q. Those are the lines on which you think development should take place here?— A. 
That is the second line where the work is carried into foreign countries. 

Q. Have you thought at all generally what the expense of such an organization 
might be?— A. It did not occur to me to go into that question at all. I knew from 
my own experience in Japan that the expense was considerable, but it was not considered 
important in view of the results. We have to throw 6 A. out of the window to get a 
chilling in at the door. 

Q. You think that ** a standing exhibition should be formed in the headquarter 
•city of every presidency or province?— A. Certainly. I would start with a nucleus at 
each place, because Madras industries will be quite different from Bombay and Bengal, 
therefore each should have its particular commercial museum. 

Q. And yop would bring those under whose control—the department of Industries? 
- A'. The department of Industries. 

Q. Then you must contemplate a fairly large department of Industries?— A. Yes, 
I am afraid I have laid it down very widely. 

Q. Then with regard to the purchase of stores, you think that the department 
of Industries might deal with the purchase of stores also?— A. For all general purposes. 
I t*™ permitted by Government for all my experimental stations to purchase my stores 
direct, and I find it a very great convenience, both in time and otherwise. I gel 
into touch with people at home, they sell me what I want and often at very con¬ 
siderable discount, and I don’t go through the India Office at all. 

Q. You think that that would be preferable to the present system of having a 
Stoies Department at the India Office, or do you think it would be necessary to have lhai 
as well?— A. I have not had much experience of dealing with the India Office, bui 
In the papert they say we cannot expect ordinary stores under six to eight months, and 
important stores under twelve. That is rather a serious delay, while I can get them 
usually in normal times in, say, three months. 

<?. But were not thd^circumstances to which they were referring due to the war?— 
A. No. 

Q. Then with reference to this department of Industries, where would you place 
the Director in the provincial hierarchy? In Madras, there is the Governor, the 
Members of the Executive Council and the Members of the Board of Revenue and 
the different Secretariats, where would your Director of Industries come in?— A. Yor 
mean what his status would be? I should say the same as the status of -n Secretary 
to Ooy^rnment ©orr^ponding direct with Government, with nobody between him 
and &dy«rtimeut. 

old he be under one of the Members of the Executive Council P— A, 
own position as e matter of fact), and I think that the Director ©i 
-at least be in a similar position. 
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Q. How would the funds you would require be provided, would you go to Govern¬ 
ment as occasion arose, or would you have a budget? — A. You would require a budgets 
We try to foresee as much as possible in the coming year what our wants are to be. 
There is always a lump sum put in. Government pass that budget and we work as close- 
to that budget as possible. 

Q. And very much of the work you would have to do and the expenditure you 
would incur would be unforeseen?— A. Yes, but not for a few months ahead. The 
exact amount is very often unforeseen, but probably the object is foreseen. 

Q. The Director would have executive powers, according to your idea upto within 
the limit of his budget, i.e., a certain maximum, so for anything beyond that he would 

f o to the Governor-in-Council P— A. The moment my budget, is passed by Government 
can spend that money on the object I have indicated. I don't go to Government again- 
Q. Can you save, say, ten thousand rupees over one thing and put it to some 
other purpose?— A. I have to ask Government if I may transfer it. 

Q. And you think that an Advisory Council would be useful?— A. Yes. 

Q. Only advisory—not wifh powers?—.4. Not with executive powers. 

Q. And you would not recommend that the Director of Industries should merely bo 
the mouthpiece, the Secretary and Executive Officer of the Advisory Board P— A. I 
think not ; not at present. 

Q. And you think that the Advisory Board should be a standing committee, be 
permanent, or that, it should be assembled from time to time? For instance, the Gov¬ 
ernment or ihe Director as fhe case may 1m*, may say, “ Here is a case on which so 
and so would l>e a useful man to advise ”?— A. The body may be permanent, but the 
personnel may differ from year to year. If any subject came up that Board would 
have power to co-opt other memliers who would have special knowledge. 

Q. Would it he elected do you think, or he nominated?— A. Nominated at first 
ceitainly, I presume they would have power fo co-opt other members. 

Q. And as to the Director, you are quite clear that what is wanted is the best man 
available?— A. Yes, it may bo an engineer or anyone, provided it was the best man 
at that particular junciure who is considered to be an all-round man for the place. 

Q. Would it he feasible as has been suggested, to recruit iu service, at any rate 
gradually, like the Customs, which might furnish these Directors and their assistants 
in time?— A. A Government department of Exports? 

Q. They would not be experts. The idea is that you might catch your likely ma.n 
young, and say, ‘‘ Come along and join this service " and make that his work for all 
the time that he is in India. Do you think that -something on those lines may b© 
worked?— A. Then you would he dependent entirely on the men who happened to be in 
the service at the time, and would lose that otie chance of getting the best man as an 
opportunist appointment. 

Q. They would be trained and educated along set lines?— A. That would narrow 
your choice for any given opportunity. You must take it in that case from these men 
who have been trained. 

Q. This question of Director is going to be ,a very important one, and he is not 
going to be a very easy man to find. Do you think you are likely to find him as need 
arises? He would have to be properly paid and highly placed?— A. I cannot give 
an opinion off-hand. I have not thought of that particular subject. X should say 
myself I am inclined to the idea of choosing the best man—whoever he may be, and 
not from a narrow service. 

Q. It would be a provincial appointment?— A. Provincial undoubtedly. 

Q. Would you have a Director-General at headquarters, or something of that sort, 
to co-ordinate? — A. Imperial P If I might speak from the fisheries point of view, I 
should say ‘‘ No ", except for purely scientific work. Geological Survey or Zoological. 
Survey, or matters of that sort. 

• Q. That is rather a different question altogether?— A. That is so. 

Q. You would welcome the creation or development of an Imperial Department 
of Science?— A. Yes, but looking at it from the industrial point of view, I should say 
that an Imperial Department is of less value than good provincial departments, an<£ 
in the case of fisheries I should certainly say provincial only, except for zoological 
research. 

Q. And there you would be quite glad to have an Imperial oneP— A. Yes, because 
our waters are not limited by administrative boundaries. m f 

Q. And you wo\ild just borrow the services of that expert whenever you require?— 
A. Yes, though I think myself that everything that is really important could Jbe dtin©- 
by provincial officers who are necessarily far more acquainted with all the coini^i*teis> 
of the waters than anyone else could be. If you take the rivers of this PreBMeueyV 
a Bengal man could not possibly understand our rivers because for the greater pi 

the year our rivers and waters are dry. Our fishes are totally different 
bionomics just because of this. . . • • ’■ ^ s 
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<?. Taming to the question of adulteration, you approve of certificates of quality?— 

A Yes. 

Q. You think that these should be made compulsory P— A. If they are not made 
-compulsory they would not be of much use, I am afraid. 

Q. Most of the evidence we have had seems to be in favour of this but at 
^ny rate at the outset it might have to be voluntary?— A. Well, if I may take the question 
of soap ; Sunlight soap does give a practical guarantee and sells enormously, although 
its prices are greater than those of 'other people who sell soap in the country of very 
inferior quality. 

Q. With reference to manure, do you think that Government certificates of quality 
.should apply to this P— A.. You would have to have laboratories in that case. 

Q. But supposing that sellers of manure were to publish Government analyses with 
their wares ; would that help?— A. Yes. 

Q. At present all sorts of deleterious and unworkable manures are being sold, 
but if a statement of contents certified to by Government had to be given with the 
manures, do you think that would do?— A. Yes, that is the practice at home ; to give, 
an analyst’s certificate. I gel mine from the Agricultural College and I believe that 
-others do. 

Q. I see that you arc preparing a further memorandum which will be sent 
us on the development of fisheries P— A. My time is drawing near and it is a good time 
to look back on what has been done, and to prepare some indication to my successor 
As to how future work should probably be carried on. It is partly historical and partly 
suggestive showing how the work has been done and how we should proceed in future. 

Q. About this cannery ; that was essentially a pioneer factory P— A. Absolutely. 

Q. You are now keeping it on as a demonstration concernP— A. Experimental. It 
is hardly a demonstration concern yet, though it is beginning to be. 

Q. That point was not dear to me. You are not particularly anxious that it 
should be regarded as a demonstration factory, as you think perhaps the local fishery 
-class is not- sufficiently advanced?— A. Yes. I know one case in which they did come 
to grief in consequence of premature attempts to do canning work in Calicut-. 

Q. You also think that anyone who starts a canning industry should be in posses¬ 
sion of fully sufficient capital, and be able to contemplate with equanimity a bad 
season or sequence of seasons?— A. He would have to do that. But as I have said w6 
Are really in the experimental stage. I am continually finding out new difficulties 
- and methods and processes, and I am also canning new material. Eor instance, this 
year I have begun to can seer fish in slices. Then we are about to obtain a launch to 
bring in fish fresh from the sea to enable us to make not 50 thousand tins a year but 
250 thousand. It is only then that it would be a commercial proposition. 

Q. Is there any prejudice in this part of India against eating dried or cured fish P— 
A. No, they have always done it. 

Q. Ho you know about other parts of India?— A. On the North-east coast of this 
presidency they won’t touch shark or porpoise, while here (West Coast) every part of 
the shark or porpoise is eaten ; consequently the fish of that class which is caught on the 
North-East coast goes over to Rangoon or is thrown away. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. In that particular connection what becomes of the theory 
that salt fish produces leprosy?— A. It has been decided by a medical committee in 
Norway that there is absolutely no evidence on that point ; it may produce other 
complaints. I believe myself that bad fish is productive of complaints which often 
simulate cholera. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. With reference to section I of your written statements, was there 
Any direct financial aid in the way of loans or subsidies in Ireland?— A. Yes, they 
put very large funds at their disposal ; for instance, the whole of the Kensington 
.grant was handed over to them, the whole of certain funds amounting to £250,000 

per annum. 

Q. Was that for the pay of experts, or was there any direct financial aid in the 
way of loans P— -A. I doWH quite catch your meaning. 

Q. They were helped one knows by lending them people to teach them various 
industries, and by providing them with nets and boats, etc.?— A. That was the Congested 
District Board. That Board started in 1889, and worked very largely in a beneficiary 
way. After that there came the Irish Department which was formed in 1898, in which 
veiy large departments embracing agriculture, fisheries and other industries were 
formed independently altogether of the Congested District Boards and were very largely 

financed by Government. 

Did they hand out actual cash to any of these people engaged in these in- 
dastrie gf-T^A. You mean the Congested District Boards? — 

■'¥\4Sbt Government department concerned?— A. I cannot at the present moment 

, : f ‘ 'IcBK ifiir'lent money for motors and boats, but whether they gave it I cannot 
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piers, etc- -It is sovt^thukg. eiawifr - .the 

When I was down in Cornwall there were -. -g-.-vj.-a 

grants-in-aid for the purpose of providing motors to the fiabaag- 

Q. There is more or less of a soap industry in Northern I»dil*pMWg] 

Western Soap Company and one or two others. - 

Q But down here there is nothingf>— A. There are one or tw o -asen / Who have 
started with a washhand basin or so. There have been one or two. attempt*. ..Forin- 
stance, in 1902 there was a soap factory at Madura where they had got A» aatp&ct, a 
German, I believe. There were disputes between the expert and the Directors, and 
after they had made 70 tons of soap the thing- fizzled out. - 

Fish oil has not been touched by anybody as a bas'is for soap P— A. Yes, we 
began that way. . . 

Q. I mean not by anybody here?— A. There was originally no fish oil that could 
be made into it. The fish oil originally was made by putting the fish into large vessels 
and allowing it to putrify. Then the oil was skimmed off and put into tins and* 
utilised in various ways though not for soap, but it was very unpleasant material. 

Q. With reference to the question of Government pioneering, have you any sug¬ 
gestions for preventing such factories from competing with other factories which have 
been started by private agencies?— A. The question has not arisen. I have not therefore 
considered the point. I am quite friendly with the only other cannery on the place 
and they visit ray cannery and elicit my views and see my methods. 

Q. That is because they are away down on the Coast?— A. Yes. 

q Supposing one started quite close to where you are, how would undesirable 
competition by Government agency be avoided ?— A . For one thing I might hand ovejr 
my products to them. That would be one way out of it. 

Q. Do you think they would undertake to market the products?— A. Yes, because 
they would know that my products were at least as good as any in the market. 

Q. You state regarding industrial surveys, that you “ consider that future surveys 
should be individual and not general.** I suppose a corrollary of that would be that 
the survey must be made by an expert?— A . Undoubtedly. 

Q. Do you think that these sorts of general surveys serve any use?— A. As a 
foundation. 

Q. But they have all been done fully ; every province has undergone one?— A. There 
are many things which I have mentioned in my note which have not been even generally 
surveyed, except in a most vague way. . 

Q. Do you think any of these surveys are of any use?— A. Only as introductory 
to an expert 1 survey. . _ _ . . 

Q. Could that not be done more easily without any survey of that sort by looking 
at the Gazetteer or consulting sources of information well known to everybody P— A. I 
don't think any Gazetteer would tell them much, say, about the bangle glass industry, 

Q. You would find in the census report the number of people dealing with itP- — 
A. Thai is about all you would find, but a general examination by a Government official 
who would take up the points I have mentioned with regard to bangle glass, would 
.enable Government to say whether that particular industry should be taken up by a 
man who would give his sole attention to it. . 

Q. You think there should be a committee of business men to advise as to the 
line on which industrial museums should be run?— A. Yes, that would be a part of the 
Advisory Committee’s work. „ 

Q. When you come to the question of commercial intelligence, have you considered 
any scheme for commercial intelligence work over India as a whole?— A. No, that 
was rather outside my purview. This is rather beyond the scope of my own work; 

I only put down what I happened to know about commercial museums. - fv.. 

Q I mean would you not be inclined to .separate commerce from industry at ahy 
rate in a province like Bengal or Bombay if not in Madras P Don’t you think you art** 
one kind of man to make up industrial information, and another for commenad 
formation?— A. My view generally is that of an industrial museum ; you may CsHh ; 
commercial, but I have dealt with it rather as an industrial museum. > 

Q. Do you think that there is a case for general organisation for 
intelligence in the country P If you do not care to take on the question at 
notice, I will not press, it?— A. I don’t feel able to answer the question kfc rafgh ^V 
I have not thought of that point, but commerce is so bound up with 
don’t see how they can be absolutely separated. If I may just giye on 
the actual Combination in the case of oils; here, for instance, ewjrUuM j#; 
mercial side depends upon the industrial character of the Oil. 
of oil is dealt .with commercially and sent to England, It 
it was thought, because no industrial expert had previously 
turns out to he comparatively worthless stuff and is sold So* • soap «to«&r 
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oil “ a ca * e wl»®r© the commercial and the industrial 

fiaes are absolutely bound up. The article would never have been sent abroad,, had it 
been &l*t examined industrially by industrial experts. 

V nited ^* n gdom. The Commercial Intelligence department of 
the Board of Trade act solely as a Commercial Intelligence Department. The case 
is different here. There their great business is to bring buyer and seller together, or 
the would-be buyer or the would-be seller, to show how different kinds of things made 
in Germany before could now be made in England j but in this country we require 
an Industrial Department as well?— A. We do undoubtedly. Have they not just united 
the Imperial Institute with the Board of Trade which looks as if they were combining 
the two. 

Q. Do you attach value to some degree of education as improving the efficiency of 
even unskilled labour?— A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Do you think it makes them more efficient?—*4. Yes, I have seen it myself. 

I can say positively that those of my men who have had even a degree of instruction 
are able to understand and cany out processes more intelligently than if their minds 
were absolutely blank on matters even of reading and writing. Their intellect has 
been sharpened and widened. 

Q. We are confronted with the cry that the people don’t want to earn more money 
and no doubt in a very great number of cases that must certainly be the case. It 
has been suggested to us by many that an increase in the standard of comfort will 
make them havri the desire to earn more. Do you think that the solution of this lies 
on those lines?— A. Yes, in this way. If you give a man a chance he will very often 
take it. If he has no chance of being prosperous, everything goes to the dogs. Here 
the fishermen had no chance dr saving. When they got a big haul they spent their 
■ money anyhow, but if co-operative societies are formed, we know that they will put 
their money into those societies until they have amassed so much money. 

Q. You have more or less deliberately chosen a sort of saving society rather than 
a co-operative credit or borrowing society to start with ?— A . It is because the people 
themselves were so unthrifty. Their income is a very uncertain one. When they got 
a big haul of Rs. 20 or 30 a day, they were very apt to spend it carelessly, and wise 
people on the coast saw this and endeavoured to wean the people into better ways by 
teaching them thrift and temperance, and as a matter of fact they so well succeeded in 
one society that the young men had saved money to the extent of Its. 700 entirely out 
of money which had they followed their ancestral customs, would have been spent on 
drink. 

Q. You recognise that progress in that way is likely to be less rapid than progress 
by putting them in touch with a central bank and instructing them to add to their 
earnings by improved appliances?—.4;. 1 don’t think 1 could speak as to banks. I 
don’t think it possible that the banks could take up this question. I think at present 
it depends rather on Government takavi. 

Q. You don’t think that a central co-operative bank would be justified in touching 
this kind .of business at this stage?— A. I don’t think they would, because though the 
property that would be. obtained by means of such dealings would be tangible pro¬ 
perty, such as boats and nets, on the other hand the business is risky and the banka 
would not want to take up such venturesome business. 

Q. As you are no doubt aware, the central co-operative banks err on the side of 
■Over-caution in most provinces?— A. Yes, that is one reason why I think loans from 
Government are probably the way in which we shall begin to help the fishermen in 
the way of boats, as is done in Ireland. I take Ireland as mv guide. 

Q. What is your view as to these., men who are sent abroad to learn. You say 
they should be men who have already worked at their specific industries. Do you 
think it is desirable to prescribe some period of further apprenticeship in this 
country ?— A. It depends so much on the men and their previous training. If the 
man was already a well«4rained man and merely widened his knowledge by going 
abroad, as in the case of my Assistant Director, he can take up his position as before 
and no further training would be required. 

Q. In . so many cases they send men abroad who- have a very sketchy idea before 
they leave the country, and in some cases none at all?— A. Yes, and that is a great 
mistake. When I jvas in Japan I met a lot of young fellows who had come there, 
and it is a positive fact that when I asked two young men of a new batch what they 
had contf for, they were not able to tell me, and a voice from behind prompted one 
of them to say, te Weaving I have consequently said in my note that men should 

be sent out with some previous % knowledge, and for a definite purpose. 

Jffon*bie Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q. Do you remember whether they were Bengalis 
or notP— A . I cannot say; I was in touch with the men who were studying, but 
these were newcomers. 
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Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You speak of “ real experts ”, by which I understand you. 
mean that they must be specialised experts. Would you accept this point of view 
that when you are starting an industry for the first time, you are up against a "very 
tough job and you should therefore have no less specialised staff than that of the 
people against whom you are competing?— A. Yes, you must have an expert manager, 
not merely a foreman. 

Q. You might need more than one expert?— A. Yes, in some cases it is necessary. 
A foreman is of no use for dealing, say, with fisheries out here, because he is up 
against conditions of which he has no knowledge at home. You want more highly 
trained men. 

Q. Don’t you think that Government have very often discredited themselves and 
the cause of industrial progress generally by taking on a job without sufficient expert 
assistance?— A. I have not sufficient knowledge to Bay that. There might be some 
cases though I don’t know them personally. I had to educate myself, for instance. 

Q. Don’t you think that Government has to do with this kind of thing ; a lot 
of glass is imported into this country, and they write to the Secretary of State and 
say, ‘‘ Send us a glass expert ”, but don’t specialise as to what sort of glass expert, 
yet you probably have experts for different kinds of glassP— A. Yes, no doubt. 

Q Don’t you think that is rather a dangerous way of starting with what I call 
a semi-expert, without sufficient detailed expert knowledge to carry on the industry?— 
A You are pre-supposing that he is only a semi-expert. 

Q. He is probably entirely an expert in one portion of the glass industry, and he 
knows a little about the rest of the thing. You expect him to take on some portion 
of the glass industry of which he is a semi-expert?— A. Yes. For instance, I should 
not dream of putting a trawler captain in charge of a curing yard. 

Q. \ou say that there is no general principle as to what class the Directors should 
be dfcrawn from. It has been suggested to us elsewhere that especially in cases where 
the Director is an official, it would be a good tiling to have a Deputy Director assist¬ 
ing who should be a business man himself?— A. Very likely, yes. If he is a first- 
class business man do you think he would come? 

Q. Quite so, that is the difficulty in any case, and perhaps greater in the case of 
the Deputy Director than the Director ; but we Lave to consider the point?— A. In 
commerce I confess I do not think that they have bettor business instruction. They 
might however have better business training as regards pounds, shillings and pence— 
accounts—for instance. 


Sir E. II. Stv wart. — Q. "Would an optional system of Government certi¬ 
ficates of quality work possibly in the case of exports and imports?— A. I would 
prefer that they should be compulsory myself, because of the extreme ignorance of the 
people in purchasing imported and other goods, and if I may give a case in point, 
I would say that, taking* soap as an instance, it is perfectly easy to put on the market 
a soap which is not worth Its. 10 per owt., and to sell it as though it were worth Us. 20. 

Q. You mention the idea of loans to small manufacturers for the provision of 
plant. You realise I suppose that that might go to enormous sums of money. It 
might be carried to any possible length, and if so, one would have to consider the 
financial aspects of it to some extent. "Would you put any limitation in practice on 
that policy?— A. Would it in practice require limiting? Would it be likely to go h> 
enormous sums P I don’t think there would be any industries in this country that 
would so develop that there would be any large sums out at any given moment. 

Q. The spread of rice mills in the Delta seems to be very rapid ? — A. And their 
competition is affording its own remedy. There are too many of them. Would the 
Director of Industries be inclined to give any help where he saw these mills li 
exceeding the natural limit? *■ 

Q. The complaint against the Government by the representatives of industry was 
for helping them to get plant which was the cause of this competition. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. —Attention was drawn to that five years ago, and the depart¬ 
ment withdrew from helping these people, and they went on on their dwn account. 

Sir D. .1 . Tata. — Q. You refer to certain questions about Japan and ' Germany' in 
your written evidence especially about their museums. May I ask what has heen 
your personal experience of these places? Have you visited thehi and studied the 
questions on the spotP— A. Yes. My note is baped on my own inspections 

Q. How long were you in Japan?—A. Ten weeks. • / 

Q. Yon went over especially to study?— A. I went over to study fisheXies and 
being there I naturally looked into agriculture in which I wob very' muck 
and naturally also into the development of industries which I saw\!un«|*pr 
eyes, and the industrial museum in Tokyo attracted my attention.' lb- 

number of occasions. 
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of these interesting places. When I first went it was a small place in old barracks, 
and I obtained books on the subject, and the next time I went a few years afterwards, 
it had greatly developed. 

Q. All these things must have cost a lot of money. How do you propose that this 
money should be found in this country?— A. As 1 said, I think it is worth while to 
throw six pence out of the window to get a shilling back by the door. But the ex¬ 
penditure would be gradual, spread over many years. 

Q. Do you think municipal and local bodies may be asked to co-operate in some 
wa y?— A. In local museums it is the rule that local bodies should contribute, both 
in Germany and Japan. 

Q. While in Calcutta, we heard something about deep-sea fishing experiments. 
Does your department know anything about the experiments that were made in the 
Bay of Bengal?— A. Only by hearsay. 

Q. Deep-sea fishing has nothing to do with your work ?— A. Not at th e present 
moment. It is only developing ; an industry which we are now about to proceed 
with. It would have begun here but for the fact of the war. When I was at home 
in 1914 I went especially to select a master fisherman and mate to take up the question 
of deep-sea exploration. The men were actually selected, but only on account of the 
war 1 was not able to get them as they were mine sweeping. In August, when I left 
the country the. men were' actually engaged in practical mine sweeping. In addition 
to that, the Madras Government contemplate a large vessel which should be a trawler- 
drifter. It was to be built somewhat on the lines of a destroyer with a forecastle 
rather elevated under which the scientists would have their housing, while everything 
. aft of that would be devoted to the actual fishing business. This vessel was designed 
and we sent home to the India Stores Department for the design to be criticised and 
they had sent us their views and also an estimate for the boat ; we should probably 
have built and had it at work hut for the war. We have not been able to take up 
this deep sea work because we have no boats. When I tried to develop that branch 
there were no sailing boats for the purpose and I found that unless the boats were 
big enough to take a European expert out with then, it was no use. The men could 
not work new methods in the way trained master fishermen could have done and 
therefore we have had to wait until we can get both the boats and the master fisheimen. 

did n0t hrijx & out an y trawling- nets to make experiments with?— A . That 
would be of no use without the trawler. It is necessary to have big boats for explorath n 
work. When we have discovered and examined trawling grounds we can start this 
and can then induce the people to take up sailing trawling. When I was in England 
there were many sailing trawlers in existence. A steamer is not necessary for trawling. 

Q. To go back to another question, with reference to your reply to Mr. Dow 
don t you think that the improvidence and want of ambition in our people are the- 
real things that stand in the way of their industrial advancement?— A. It is an 
obstacle no doubt. If a man has no particular hope or ability to raise himself he 
won t trouble to try to do so. ’ 

Q. The real question underlying the whole thing is therefore, education, to 
undoubtedly hem provldent habits?— A. If you use education in a very wide sense 

, . 9- what little experience 1 have had. I find work people do not desire to 

obtain higher wages, if they have to exert themselves a little more to gain them?_ 

n ite content to keep themselves going, and if by chance thev come 
acgp ss a windfall of some kind, their sole ambition seems to be to build ui> more 
l$f>C8ing houses and make some sort of display?— A. I do not think that, is nuite the 
case here. We have actual instances of many men who have gone up in the world 

?? " ° h i ttm if °. f 80 of th <; people in our fish yard have obtained con- 

siderable fortunes by thei*methods. It is true they were more commercial men than fisher 
reen but they were persons who seeing the opportunity of doing better did bettei and the 
^50 oil and guano factories that I have mentioned are cases in point Many of those 
people are ordinary fisheimen without education, but when they saw results which 
showed that they could obtain a considerable amount of money with a verv simnle 
piocasa they took it* ^ 

In Gujarat the ambition of.every man is to improve the family house and 

original hutP_4. Yes ; a fairly laudable thing" 
"hrfcffg P ut ?“• mto why not put it into the house P These 


• a »■»- r - J -me uouser xnese 

> ft ave g ttt tfatm money mi# a factory. 

^-Museums^ again, ^1 suppose the Stuttgart ‘ Museum is partly Gov. 
jMfcrtly municipal P-—A. Yes. The Museuip was the outcome of the efforts 
£$*001 Stembeit who was Director of Industries. 
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Q. Referring to section VI of your note I presume by what you state, that you 
advocate the encouragement of municipal co-operation in the development of i»y 
lustries?—A. What I am alluding to there is the advisory board which was 
josed of two members from every county. They formed the nucleus and sixty out 
•f the hundred anti four members were appointed direct by the Government. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Does this Board meet more than once a year?— A, I 
annot tell you. They are bound to meet once a year, but whether more I cannot 
ell you. They are, of course, open to consultation in the case of individual members. 

Sir D. J. Tata.. — Q. In regard to the list of industries that you give—and with 
»articuiar reference to umbrella making, may I just suggest that when I was in the 
^ilgiris I saw there was a large trade in sticks there. It. struck me then that if 
omebody knew how to prepare the sticks, we would make a good trade in sticks 
ind umbrellas? — A. Yes. When you go to Coimbatore you will find men selling a 
arge number of these sticks. 

Q. You say something about the making of jams and preserves? — A. I followed 
3-ladstone. 

Q. I believe during the war there is a tremendous amount of jam being sent 
to Mesopotamia. You advocate that these things should be made in the country? — A. 
Yes. 


Hon'ble Sir It. N. Mookerjee .—They are now being made in Muzaifarpur. 

Sir U. J. Tata. — Q. Down south a good trade could be done in guava, jelly. On 
our side there is the karvanda and various other cheap fruit Could anything be 
done systematically to develop these things?— A. Undoubtedly. At present, down 
here, it is practically a domestic industry only ; and I have suggested that in the 
tannery where I make my own tins, it might be possible to start the nucleus of 
t& preserved food industry. I am already making preserved foods from fish and i it 
would be quite possible to add others. 

Q. Up in the north, there is a lot of fruit which cannot reach the plains for 
want of transport. If some of that were converted into jam would there not be a 
fairly good trade?— A. 1 have seen loquats lying waste under the trees literally 
by the ton on the Shevarov hills. If there was any industry of that kind it could 
be taken up. 

Q. Then, with reference to lace some years ago, we had in Bombay an industrial 
exhibition in connection with the Indian National Congress ; and from the south 
we had several missionary ladies who exhibited laces which were really as good as any 
you could import. Why was not that developed further?— A. It is being developed 
very largely. When I first came to this country there was no lace made but at 
Nagercoil a missionary' lady who did not even know lace making took ia piece of 
lace to pieces and put it together again, and taught the women there. There is now 
a regular business in it, both there and at many other centres. 

Q. There is something made I am told equal to the best Belgian lace?— A. Yes, 
there is a Roman Catholic Mission in Madras which makes this lace. It is equal to 
the best Irish lace. In every case you will find that it is connected with missionary 
work. 

Q. Could not some of that work be introduced into our girls’ schools?— A. Cert ainl y 
In the Basel Mission you will find beautiful drawn-thread work done. 

Q. With reference to your remark about the utilisation of solar heat you s«y 
you have used it yourself. Can you tell us how exactly?— A. It was a shallow teak 
box blackened inside, provided with a double glass sash on the top and inserted ia 
another box with saw dust round it. That was exposed to the sun. The maximum 
temperature I had was 275 degrees which was exactly the heat I wanted for lacquering 

tins * - V 

. Mr. C. E. Tow. — Q. Can you regulate the heat?— A. Undoubtedly ; you have 
only to turn it slightly away. 


Sir Z>. J. Tata. — Q. I believe there are regular companies which sell apparatus 
for collecting solar heat. I have seen one advertised in the Scientific American,?—yt. 
Those are aeromotora. ^ . ■. 

Q. No, they are apparatus fof collecting solar heat, hollow^like the reflector a 
lamp, on which the beams of the sun are collected and thrown on one point-. • 
one ; and I understand they are now being used in Egypt?— A* Thorn Trjp^'-.jpjpp'ii 
siderable experiments in Egypt It was found, hbwever, that the plant cost 
as much as a steam engine. It was a question whether it’was better to 
sum of money in plant, or put up afi ordinary steam engine at Jialf r : — 

it is the usual way, because the steam engine has great advanta^^^lA-r* 

Hon'ble Sir' R. N. Mooherjee. — Q. What is your annual bs 
A. At present T thiikk it is one lakh and sixty-five thousand, 
and cbauk fishery. * 
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Q, What is the total income? — A. The total receipts were Rs. 78,500. * 4 

• Q* it means that practically the annual loss to the Government is about 

70,000?*;— A. The Government expenditure ; that includes the pay of several European. 
,aad oth&r experts. 

Q- In your opinion do you think the money is well expended and that the Gov- 
--eminent should incur such expenditure ?— A . I think so. As I have said in my report, : 
in a very short time the thing will be self-supporting. 

Q. You think that very soon the effect will be known, and that Government would 
not be a loser in any sense of the word?— A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think* that Government ought to have the right to nominate a 
Director on companies or factories to which they had advanced money?— A. I don’t 
think I would like an outside Director interfering with me. 

Q. He would be one of five or one of six?— A. You mean that there should be 
a person appointed by Government to sit on the Board and see that the Company 
was doing its work properly? T think I have said pretty plainly that I should be 
against any Government interference other than that which went to see that the 
money was being spent in the way that it was intended. That could be done by 
-auditors. 

Q. The auditor comes in after the thing has happened, when probably the mischief 
is done?— A. Does not that rather presuppose that nobody has paid any particular 
. attention to the person to whom the money was given ? 

Q. Bring yourself in the position of a shareholder. If you subscribe a large share 
you would naturally want to put some one you trust, therefore Government should have 
the right to see that everything is properly done?— A. But the shareholder has to trust 
his Directors, and I don’t see why the Government should not also trust the Director 
to whom they have only advanced money after very careful investigation. 

Q. The shareholder has a voice in electing the Directors?— A. Not very much. 

Q. If I buy a share I vote and get my own Directors?— A. But 9 people out of 
10 don’t. 


Q. But all the same they have the right to nominate the Directors. It would not 
be fair that Government after taking large financial share should have no voice 
in electing the Director ?—.4. I think I have said pretty plainly that when they have 
once made up their mind that the beneficiary is worth lending money to, they should 
lend it and use little interference in the working of the factory. 

Q. Apart from fisheries, have you given a thought how other industries should best 
be financed. We have before us industrial banks ; have you given any thought to 
that?— A. I have hot. I saw a good deal of it in Japan ; how the industrial banks 
were giving loans to industrial bodies ; but I know nothing of the details, and have 
given no thought to the matter. I have merely gone into the question in connection 
with my own fisheries. 

Sir IT. H. Stewart. — Q. About the fisheries Department, do you think that that 
is organised as you would wish it to be organised?— A. No, it began haphazard, with 
myself and a couple of clerks, and we have added from time to time in an opportunist 
fashion men who happened to be available. It is not a department which has been 
really thought out and organised. 

Q. For instance, how* are the commercial propositions handled, the collection of 
“fishes for export, marketing, etc.?— A. There are several plans. Some people buy 
direct in parcels from us. Take the Tanur fishery yard, we have a considerable 
business in sending parcels from there ; we also started a store in the Madras market. 
IVivas so successful that the man has now gone on and is a large customer of mine. 
I have started a similar one in Bangalore, and we are now about to let him go on 
and start on his own account. That is as regards fishery matters. As regards soap, 
we are just evolving a plq^ for the sale of the goods. 


- Mr. A. Chdtterton. — Q. About the Museum at Stuttgart, I happen to have seen that 
Museum, and got some information as to what it -cost. It was something like 300 
'th&usand pounds. Some time ago 1 had to prepare an estimate for a similar museum 
ljk-*Baagalcre, which ran into fifteen or twenty lakhs of rupees, and I recommended that 
should be» abandoned because I thought that 15 or 20 lakhs in the present 
*£»**► ttgbld be more advantageously spent in other ways in industrial development. 

hardly arrived when we could properly make use of such an expensive 
«'• That Jfre-supposes that we should spend* the whole money right away 
these - cases it., has been slow and steady development. In 1900“ xo 
only - twenty thousand samples, now there are seventy thousand, 
were very kutcha, as v compared with the Technkdttjgscsl 





Q. How would you get over the difficulty that museums would get out of date TMjr 
rapidly. If you equipped it in any one section, in five years it would beqwae^t" 
museum of antiquities P— A. Even then it had its uses as showing what was done rnt ttjw- 
past. . ' 

Q. In Germany you have a thousand people who will visit the museum for practical 
purposes, to one here?— A. After all, the museum to a great extent made the thousandi 
people come, because it was there, and there was nothing of the sort before to instruct 
the people. It began with a few samples from the 1851 exhibition. 

Q. The 1861 exhibition started the whole of the industrial development in Wurt- 
temberg. You are strongly in favour of pioneer industries when necessary. There 
are two ways in which this may be done ; one is that an officer under Government, 
such as the Director of Industries, or the Director of Fisheries, might pioneer an 
industry or that after preliminary investigations have been made the pioneering 
plight be entrusted to private firms. Dealing with the first one, _ do you think that 
it is practicable to pioneer industries which are likely to develop into big commercial 
transactions, with existing methods of control which Government employ P Have 
you ever had much trouble with Government control of the commercial side of these 
fishing things?— A. If you give me a concrete case, I shall try to answer. 

Q. For instance, in the control of your establishment, if you carry on pioneer 
work, you must have perfect liberty to employ men when you require them, and 
dismiss them when you do not want them. TJnder ordinary rules you cannot do 

that?_ A. My staff is largely temporary, but I have two or three .permanent men, 

and there is that difficulty ‘as regards the permanent men that you speak of, if 
they did not suit me, it would be difficult to get rid of them. 

Q. We have to consider whether we should advise Government to undertake pioneer¬ 
ing industries. There are- several industries to be dealt with, ajxd it would be rather. 
difficult if we did not get control of our staff. Do you think it would be necessary for 
us to make a recommendation to Government that new methods of control or a 
great relaxation of the present methods of control would be necessary P— A. I think 
it advisable that men considered unsatisfactory should be got rid of. 

Q. That we should give the Director the same powers as the managing director 
of a private company?— A. Yes. 

Q Do you think it'Would be still better not to attempt to carry out these things 
under Government supervision at all, but to do it through private firms who have 
facilities for starting such work? Supposing you wanted to start an ennmelled iron 
factory, as a pioneer industry, would you go to a firm already engaged in sheet-metal 
work and endeavour to interest them in the matter?— A. I would much prefer that. 

Q. You would prefer that it should be done through a private firm? — A. If any 
firm showed the least inclination to take it up. . , . 

Q I gather from your note that you are rather in favour of starting industries on a* 
comparatively small scale. I have drawn this inference from your remarks about 
the possibility of establishing a considerable number of comparatively small soap works, 
who would enter into combines for the collection of the crude glycerineP— A. That 
would be one way, but I think that the oil and fat industries should be undertaken 


on a large scale. ... . . . 

Q. Did you see any of that when you were m Japan, did you make enquiries 
at all on the'industrial side of Japanese industries? — A. No, I was not there for that. 
It was merely incidental. I do know by hearsay that in Germany and Russia 
the small soap factories are extremely successful. In Russia in one province there 
were 47 factories with 160 odd artisans, i.e., 3 men to a factory, and the product was 
annually a few thousand lb. They wore doing exactly what I thought' might be- 
done here, and as a matter of fact there are one or two men doing it in one or two 
places in what I may call a wash-hand basin. . .. 

' Q. Is if justifiable for us to encourage development along those lines, and definitely 
undertake the provision of central factories P— A. I don’t think I have said that, 

I am asking you if yon think it is a proper policy to pursue. For instance 
to go back to your soap, you say that in Russia there are a number of- small eoe^ 
factories established, and we might encourage the same here, but to make them 
efficient, some one will have to start this glycerine factory. Should that be a fnactfoh 
of Government, to start a central factory for the manufacture of glycerine 


by-products of a small soap factoryP— A. Yes, the glyoerine from soap 
sent to the refinery, which these petty soap factories could not dead with;. 

O. T)o you think that a similar- method of procedure might be done 
handloom weaving ; that Government might set up central v»“*“ 

I advocated this a number of years ago, because it wae cai 
I- thought fit vs** *n admirable chance for improving the 
^editing wJSk. snd setting frois a large quantity of labour at ■ 
tfoeM warps. 


mdurtiy generally. Out of the three hunSed tiousanT iS^T T 
-4on t tlunk there are many fly-shuttle looms • sanQ looms, X 

“ =«ana! 

Sr^STS V* h** ’if® nf f ao { llne ry as a substitute for manual labour. I you 
Jcnow tli© system that has been developed of giving takavi loans and snnnlvit,« 

Q. These notes which you have given to us on industries are very interesting and 
^^r^to^fcLTmetotime. 88 B ^eationa?-A. ^es, merely as thought!’that 

Svr F. H. Stewart. Q. You would not care to go into them in any detail P—4. No. 
Mr A. Chatterton.—Q. You suggest the manufacture of toys. Tovs are made i„ 
places already How would you get oyer this sort of difficulty. 7 Yon start men 
-on making toys, but there is an absolute lack of imagination on the Dart of these 
workmen which prevents them from doing anything of use?— A. That is why I 
suggested giving them experts. I think that, wj the case in Germany, Se worif was 
-canned on under a certain amount of technical instruction and expert organisation 

W« m wt e V^ the yR t of m 'X w’ 11,11100,1 the "►uventional Noah’s Ark ; P I thinlf nowadays 
toys have become quite a different proposition. y 

-IT _ Q- T°" tltiuk a certain amount of imagination must have been developed P _ A 

Yes, and also there has been a critical demand for better and better toy 8 P I was 
very contented as a child with little tin steam engines which I used to drag ahmit 
with a String, but the modem child would not be content with that, he woufd want 
? S £ J ?-™ aaln ¥ clock-work motor-car. The toy business has developed’partly by bitter 
instruction of the toy makers, and partly by the demand for higher clasi/gotKls 

.. y-.This would probably be an industry which would have very great develonment 
in missionary industrial schools?— A. Yes. sry great aeveiopment 

■ , Q : In.regard to what you say about lace, it has been a mission industry so far 

itlralfp* 1 ^ T am tnhT+W ‘ a 7 t0 - ^ ,T ex * remel y limited market, if yo^T develop 
it at allJ A. I am told that in America there is an absolutely illimitable demand for 

^s n iy ma th e erl a wiuffi be Sh ° Pfi and them conti — 

not ?„ij thG 8ame . «“ rt of tl lin g but when we put it to practical test, it did 

tests rnightTbeTmade. a ml " °" e SWall ° W d ° es not make a and mere 

S' ° ne md , ustr y ia !°ck making in Dindigul. There are two difficulties that have 
Always occurred an connection with locks and safes, one is that when you get a 
wfe you were not certain of getting all the keys, and the other is that you^an neve! 
i* (quite certain that the locks that are manufactured will be like the sample ordered 

£L y im}^rttesof°tV, ld + t V 00 ?, hm ,? to introduce any kind of Government inspection 
— in dustries, of that kind, where the locks would be manufactured by the firm in 
th 1? submitted to an expert for examination and passed before they were 
put on the market. They would be given a kind of certificate P— A. I believe Gov 
-ornmentdo that for their own locks. vrov- 

. i Supposing that were done for the public, ypu would then be able to go and 

*Uy country-made locks with the confidence that it was a useful article P_ A Ye* 

ja8t a» you buy a barrel of herrings with a Scotch Crown brand on it. The trouble 
makes the locks as a family or house business and wants to 
■°b**S» She sasne pnee as you would pay for a Chubbs’ lock. * ™ 

1 '**' 1 "H®OU i kav» .ala O suggested extract of essential oils and the manufacture of drugs 
s <W .5£ 1< i' 8red the P°?*ibility of developing the growth of plants which 
XgS&r-A. That was m X point. I was thinking of essential oils and perfumes. 

kill stations like the Shevaroys to start small gardena 
who have-settjad u*>. there P—A. That was preciselulw 
WS'JSr ■ grews .very, largely and readajert2iJE* ; ?' 
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Nilgiris. My idea was that people settled there may grow it and have their still a, 
on the spot. As a matter of fact I know a gentleman who has made a business out 
of this. 

Q. Do you think there would be a sufficiently large class of people to make it 
worth while pioneering?— A. 1 think so. 1 had an idea that I might take it up myself 
after I retire from the fishery business ; to pioneer it- I mean ; e.g., as oranges and. 
citrus fruit readily grow there, I think we might get essential oils from them. 

Q. How are we to get over this difficulty. For instance you say that at the 
present moment you can get oranges for nothing, but if you set up a factory and 
start on a commercial scale, you might find that they are not to be had in such 
quantities?— A. That is why plantation would be necessary. Take Sweet Verbena, 
that would require to be planted. 

Q. It is obvious that a certain amount of Government help would be required in 
starting these things. Would it be desirable to have subsidised farms—small gardens?- 
— A. I think T gave that as my idea where I said that supposing it was considered 
desirable to start- an industry of essential oils, it might he advisable after securing the 
proper person to advance to him the money to start. 

Q. Supposing you did it for the first person ; it might fail. He might take it 
up and grow one or ten acres, quite insufficient, to start an industry. What you 
might perhaps want would be 500 acres taken up, and in the earlier stages subsidised?— 
A. I don’t think myself if it was done successfully it would require assistance by 
Government, even in the case of 10 or 15 acres. J think it could be taken up even 
on a small farm of 5 or 10 acres. 

Q. At the present time, even within a comparatively short time, you are able to 
manufacture aluminium in the country, and is it desirable that Government should 
encourage 1 the manufacture of a possibly inferior kind of metal work simply because?" 
it is cheap?— A. If one is quite sure about the subsequent development- of alloys I 
would quite agree, but when I look round the bazaars and houses and everywhere 
and see the quantify of enamelled ware that there is in exisfence, it seems to me 
that it is a business that has come to stay. However much alloy or aluminium 
industry may develop, enamelled iron will probably always he cheaper. It is nasty, 

I fully admit. 

Q. Before the war, there is no doubt, that enamelled iron ware was more expensive 
than aluminium for most practical purposes?— A. Was it? 

Q. And assuming af- any rate that there are these possible developments, you 
do not think that we ought, to discriminate to a certain extent and keep back or not 
encourage an industry like enamelled iron ware?— A. Certainly, if there is a probability 
of a better class of goods ousting enamelled ware, T would at once plump for it. 

Hon'hie Sir Faznlbhoy Cu rrimhho y. — Q. About this factory, why do you not turn 
it into a demonstration factory? Why not teach people?— A. That is what I hope. 

CJ. But you are not doing it at present?— A. No. We have, as a matter of fact, 
taught two or three young men, hut at present-, as I say, we are only really in the 
experimental stage and it is fatal to teach people work until you are quite sure of 
every step in the process. May 1 point out. that one or two gentlemen visited my 
factory on previous occasions and thought the matter was so easy that one of them 
took it up and lost his whole savings on it. 

Q. You are not in favour of big capitalists coming out and forming a company 
and taking up fishery work?— A. No, not as regards actual fishing. 

Q. What about the other fisheries here ?— A. I do not say that they will be - 
developed at once, but that is what we shall probably come to. When we begin to 
exploit the deep sea, there will have to be ports where boats will come into ; now 

there are only a few ports in the West Coast where ships can take shelter and we 

should then see what has already happened in England and Scotland, viz., that these 
would be a large development in those particular centres of large boats and large 
capitalists working those boats. Tt is not in my mind a desirable state of affairs. 
As regards demonstrations I would like to say that as regards fish curing business, 
which is one of my chief businesses, we are turning now our yard into a demonstration 
vard in this way ; we have arrived at certain definite facts and methods, and we are 

now proposing to extend to the general public a knowledge of those methods and we 

propose to do it (and the proposal is before the Government) by the Fisheries Depart¬ 
ment taking up the 120 fish curing yards which are around the Coast, taking $harge • 
of them entirely and introducing into them our methods generally* so that the fish 
curing public in general will obtain in that way not only a knowledge of those methods, 
but will have to carry out those methods, in which case the public vill be provide*! with 
a very large quantity of very good food instead of the inferior food which is Slow being" 
consumed. _ „■ 

Q. Are you going to have any trawlers or fishing smacks?— A. By and by. But 
for the war we should have a steam trawler drifter, hut that is only ter exploring the ', 
sea, and when we have arrived at certain conclusions after sav, five years we should" 
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endeavour to get the fishermen to build boats—large sailing or motor boats—which 
wtHfcld carry on that work in the deep sea. At present we have not the knowledge 
and they have not got the boats. 

Q. Is the western coast much deeper than the eastern coast ?— A .. There is a forty- 
mile belt- on an average which is under the 100 fathom limit, that is, the practical 
trawling limit ; whereas on the east coast it is perhaps only a ten or fifteen mile belt. 

Q. Are you in favour of Government pioneering either big or small industries?— 
A. It is a difficult question to answer straight away. 

Q. Say an industry like the aluminium industry on a large scaleP— A. There is 
a proposal, I believe before the Government, by which the Government will pioneer 
a series of linked industries l»y means of what I may call a technological institution, 
and that would be a very big thing. Fisheries are a very big thing and Government 
are pioneering them. 

Q. Would you include small industries?— A. Those I have mentioned are chiefly 
small industries. 

Q. About this loom industry', are foreign yarns being used P— A. Machine yarn 
and large quantities are being imported, I am lold now. They are using largely 
machine spun yarn, very largely' Indian. I am only' speaking now what I knew 
a few years ago when there were large imports of spun yarn. 

Q. Hand spun cotton yarn has practically disappeared, has it not?— A. It is 
entirely machine spun, but whether it is Indian spun yarn or foreign spun yarn I 
cannot say. 

Q. What counts P— A . I do not know. 

Q. There is practically no foreign spun yarn below 24 counts that ever was im¬ 
ported. About the Museum, did you see that in Tokyo?— A. Tea. 

Q. Do you think that a museum of that kind, if established in different- big centres 
like Calcutta, and Bombay, would be useful?— A. I think so. 

Q. You want that samples of foreign imports should be there?— A. That was the 
original idea from which this museum started. 

Q. There is a danger in that. If you exhibit the thing made here and also the 
foreign manufactured article, it may be copied by the foreigners or may compare un¬ 
favourably?— A. We want to copy them. 

Q. Is there say' chance of more co-operative societies being formed here? How 
many have you got?— A. Mr. Govindan knows more than I do on that point, but in 
the last year or two I think we have got three, besides this co-operative industrial 
society—X forget whether that is the third or fourth.* Mr. Govindan knows more 
about- it. 

Q. Is there some chance for more?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is your Department actively working to create societies?— A. One great part 
of Mr. Govindan’s work is that. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Your note is so full and instructive that 
there are only a very few points to ask you about. It is the most valuable of all 
the notee that have been submitted to the Commission. You say here, “It is a 
universal rule in Germany and Austria that all spending departments of Government 
shall purchase home products almost exclusively, and this has been highly beneficial; 
defects,-^ under local competition, were temporary and competition led rapidly to 
perfection.” I suppose you are familiar with the rule in force in India regarding 
the purchase of articles for the public service? It lays down that “ All articles which 
are produced in India in the form of raw material or are manufactured in India from 
materials produced in India, should, by preference, be purchased locally provided 
that the equality is sufficiently good for the purpose and the price not unfavourable ”, 
I Understand that you would like the proviso to be more liberalised?— A. That is a 
case which we have to decide on each individual item. I have had pencils put before 
me for trial which were quite impossible. On the other hand pencils are also brought 
to me which are quite good* 

Q f "You say in another part of your note, “ If Government will guarantee that 
adl these departments shall use indigenous goods . . ” In that view would 

you recommend that this present rule should be modified, that all articles which are 
produced in India in the form of raw material or manufactured in India from material 
produced in India *should by preference be purchased locally provided the quality 
•is sufficiently good?— -A. Sufficiently good. That rule seems to be correct. I would buy 
the pencil even if it would cost a little more. 

• Yon Would interpret the clause “and the price not unfavourable ” in that 

senile, even if it would codt a little more?— A. Yes. It- is a small subsidy or 

botnity in other words. ‘ , 

ffl&T** 1 1 ' 1 * nr-?’" r --7— - ; - 

•' * Now (October 1817) thera are inn*. 
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Q. ^Regarding articles manufactured in India from imported materials, there is a 
rule at present “ that the price is as low as that at which articles of similar quality- 
can be obtained through the India Office.** You would recommend here also that 
the mile should be modified in this way, that it should not be insisted on that the 
price should be as low as that at which articles of similar quality can be obtained 
through the India Office ?— A . I would not insist on it. 

Q. You think that even if the price is a little higher, encouragement should be 
given to indigenous articles?— A. If the price is a little higher it will introduce 
the competition of other firms, but by the competition of these firms you will not 
only get a better material, but gradually it would be cheapened. , 

Q. Are you in favour of pioneer factories, because you. think that that will train 
up experts and instruct people in the technique of the industry, in addition to making 
the necessary experiments to establish the industry successfully P— A. Yes. They are 
object lessons as well as places of experiment. 

Q. On the question of limits to Government assistance, you rightly point out that 
even a fair competition from outside may ruin an incipient industry here. Would you 
for that reason recommend that the incipient industry should be protected in such 
ways as may be possible against such competition?— A. Yes, if it is necessary. 

(J. As you point out, the Government is bound to consider Indian interests firstly, 
secondly, and 1 thirdly?— A. Yes. I mean by firstly, that the local raw products should 
be utilised by “ secondly ’ ’ that industries should be introduced, and by “ thirdly ” 
that the profits of such industry should remain in the country. It i$ both a universal 
expression meaning entirely and is also interpretable in the way I mention. 

Q. You lay great stress upon the Department of Industries supplying information 
to capitalists. Do you think that that will itself be a great encouragement to industrial 
development?— A. Y"es. Ileal information thoroughly worked out on a commercial, 
and industrial basis by an expert ; otherwise it is misleading. 

Q You say that some of the British firms applied to you for information on more 
than one occasion. Have you found any Indian firms showing the same inquisitiveness?— 
A. I have had letters from Indian firms in which it. was said, “ I hear that you 
are starting a soap industry. Will you kindly inform me by return of post what your 
methods are and what prospects there are for profits if I start a similar industry,** 
in other words 1 was asked to write a complete treatise on the manufacture of soap 
and to state the. chances of profit that there are in a particular place. That is the 
sort of enquiry I have had, and I have had many of them from the Indian people. But 
the enquiries I have had from British firms have been of the most detailed and 
practical description, and then, as I have said, that was merely a foundation for a 
possible expert coming out to examine thing for himself. I expect a man in the 
cannery department. 

Q. Would you consider these enquiries private? — A. 'They ask me in all cases to 
be confidential. 

Q. You have clearly indicated in what wuy you think the Department of Industries 
should be constituted. And you have advocated the establishment of industrial and 
commercial museums to play the same part as such museums have played in Germany 
and Japan? — A. Yes. 

Q. You have suggested that the Director of Industries should have a body of men 
to advise him, that he should have executive powers and that the Board should be 
only advisory. Would it not he possible to create an executive of the Department of 
Industries such as exist in other countries to carry out the executive part of the woikP — 
A . I do not know of any such thing. 

Q. You recommend in section VI that in this Presidency, and I suppose that 
would apply to the whole of India, we might adopt a constitution similar to that of 
the Japanese Council for Economic Investigation, though you make one distinction. 
You think that it is better that executive functions should be exercised by an individual 
of the right calibre than by a body. But you point out that the power of the purse 
and all executive work rest with the executive of the Bureau in the case or the 
Japanese Council?— A. Yes. 

Q. Don't you think that that would be a better arrangement even here than 
entrusting these powers to one individual?— A. The executive of the Bureau is an 
individual. For instance, h e w oul d be the head of the Fisheries Department, or the 
head of the Soap Department. When I mention ** executive **, I mean the executive 
officer, not necessarily an executive board. * *'* . 

Q. Have they got the President of the Council as their executive P— A. I cannot tel! 
you exactly. In Ireland the President is Sir Horace Plunkett. He was executive 
not as President of the Board, but in his individual capacity as a public servant. , 

Q. Did he carry out the resolutions which the Council had arrived atf— 

He took their advice, but he formed his own decision. . ^v,. J \ 

Q. In conformity with that -° A -ily. It doe* not ueoessarSy 

follow. , ■ 
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Q. In the* «vent of their not agreeing was there any provision for reference to any 
higher authority?— A. No. As 1 have pointed out, in Ireland the Council had a 
very considerable voice in the matter because they had a veto on the expenditure. 

Q. That veto would be exercised in cases of considerable expenditure ; would it 
not?— A. I cannot say. I do not recollect the actual facts. I have not examined that 
particular point. I was interested chiefly in fisheries. 

Q. As matters stand here suppose you had a Council like the one you have sug¬ 
gested,—it seems to me to be an excellent type to get a large body of men to be asso¬ 
ciated in promoting public interests,—so far as the executive part of the work is 
concerned, instead of entrusting it to the Director of Industries, if you had an executiva 
of this Council, say, three or five men,—whatever the number may be, to decide 
how money should be applied, would it not be more satisfactory from the public 

f oint of view?— A. I do not think so. I think one pair of hands is better than many. 

think, as a matter of fact, that one single individual carrying out on mature experi¬ 
ence and enquiry and with the advice of In's Council, would be more satisfactory than 
an executive body with divided opinions. 

Q. Where there is a large sum to be spent, th** Council may take a different view 
from what the Director takes. IIow would that difficulty be met?— A. I think the 
Director, even though solely invested with the power, would hesitate to embark on 
a scheme which was decidedly objected to by a strong and representative board 

Q. How would he know before-hand before incurring the expenditure? He must 
know whether the expenditure was objected to or not?—. Yes. I have suggested 
that they should 'meet once a quarter. An industry is not started in a month or two. 
An industry, especially a new one, is jjrobably the Jesuit of the thought and enquiry 
of years and therefore, there is no clninre of the direct, sjjringing up of an industry 
suddenly without the complete advice of the Hoard. 

Q. At one stage or another, the matter must come before the Board. For instance, 
if they want to exercise the veto, will it not. be better that the matter should be 
discussed by them first and their opinion obtained?— A. That is my idea. Otherwise 
it will not be an Advisor Council. If their advice is not sought it would not be 
Advisory Council. 

Q. In ease the majority was not against a particular proposition, but a strong 
minority was, would you give power to the Director 1o carry out the decision without 
further reference to Government, or would you wish him to refer the matter to the 
Government?— A. I would say that, the Director would choose his own line. After 
all the minority may really be the most influential part of the body. 

Q- You would leave him to decide for himself?— A. Yes, whether he should take 
the views of the majority or the minority. I do not think, as a matter of fact, it would 
ever happen. 

Q. What method would you suggest for publishing the information that the De¬ 
partment of Industries would collect, apart from the commercial museum which yoi’ 
have mentioned? Would you recommend bulletins or a regular gazette?— A. \ 
think that is of great advantage, but the best way of promulgating information is by 
getting peQple to work. 

Q. But information about a large industry may be required by more than on.e 
person, and that information can best be given and obtained either by a bulletin 
or a gazette, or a trade journal?— A. Yes. Commercial bulletins are useful, but for 
spreading practical work, we find that even a demonstration factory is not sufficient, 
and that is why, as I have told you just now, w e are proposing to take up the large 
fish-curing factories in order to make our method reach the people. 

S' X ou k ave . re comm ended the establishment of a standing exhibition on the lines 
of the Commercial Museums of Japan and Germany in the headquarters of every 
P resi dency or Province, but there are many more business centres and commercial 
centres in every province. Would you recommend that there should be one such 
exhibition established at each centre?— A. I said that there should also be exhibitions 
for particular industries at particular places, and I illustrated it by mentioning 
‘Madura. * 6 

Q. You -would confine it to the particular local industry P— A. Yes. That is found 
to he the case in Japan. I found there certain museums and certain exhibitions devoted 
entirely to demonstrating the industries which were locally existent ; for instance, 
at one place it would be entirely the silk industry and in another place it would bo 
something else. * 

Q. Yon have suggested that the standing exhibition might and should be popula- 
risad by occasional special displays as in DecembenJanuary 1915-1916, and your 

also recommend that there should be lectures delivered by experts P _ A We found 

it extremely useful both to the persons who delivered the lectures and to those .who * 
heard and read them. . It is an item of general public education. 

Vy V«t^*re.of opinion that there should be instruction and propagandist work in • 

, ' ..Tlbil-. . 
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Q. Turning to the question of training of labour and supervision, you say, “ I 
consider that the best way both for starting selected industries in India and fqr 
training the future managers is after the fashion of Germany and Japan and other 
countries, for the promoters, whether Government or private to draw liberally on 
Great Britain, etc., for real experts as first managers of any projected industries ; 
then to select young men, preferably, men already trained in technological institu¬ 
tions, and to put them through close, disciplined, industrial and business training 
under these experts till they are fitted either to start on their account or as reliable 
business managers to capitalists.*' That is, undoubtedly, an excellent system of 
imparting this education. You say also that Government should find technological 
schools or institutes where young men can begin their technical training and then 
put them through some local factory to complete their education, and practical 
training. But in view of the number of factories existing in India being small at 
present—until a number of pioneer factories which you have suggested are established,— 
would there be sufficient training availably to young men in the way you suggest?— 
A . At any one place there would nc+ be many young men under training. 

CJ. If pioneer factories such as you have suggested are started, and I think there 
is no reason why they should not be,—but if they are not, don’t you think that it 
would be better to have industrial schools where technical instruction and • training 
may be imparted?— A. Would you put a concrete case? 

Q. For instance, you have suggested the development of the furniture trade. 
I do not know if there is any school of carpentry here at present?-. — A. It is not a 
question of carpentry so much as of art such as is carried out in the School of Arts in 
Madras. It is not a school of mere carpentry. 

Q. The two. things are combined at Lucknow. They teach drawing designing and 
carpentry work?— A. Carpentry is a necessary item and joinery. 

Q. If there is a factory started 1 have no doubt that it would serve the purpose, 
but if it is not started and if there is started a school where drawing, design and 
carpentry work are taught, uould it not help to promote the industry?— A. Un¬ 
doubtedly, technical instruction would l>c an important item in helping to start it, 
but it does not start it. Tt would prepare young men for subsequent actual factory 
work—the teaching of drawing, manual work, design and such like. 

Q. From your experience don’t you think that drawing and manual work should 
be made, an essential part of instruction all over the province?— A. I am not an 
educationalist and 1 cannot answer the question. 1 know the importance of drawing 
and 1 wish very much that several of my subordinates can draw or can understand 
drawing. Want of drawing is a very great want indeed. 

Q. Hid you notice how widely the knowledge of drawing is cultivated in Japan? — 
A. 1 saw it in school myself. Even in agricultural classes they were teaching drawing. 

Q. You say here, “ Moreover as industrial history shows, the technological institute 
mostly follows and does not precede industries.” Have they not gone on pan' passxc 
ini Japan?— A. I do not think any technological institution has started industries 
anywhere. 

Q. Not started an industry but preceded the growth of industries. For instance, the 
Engineering School at Tokyo was started in 1872 when there were few industries in 
Japan?— A. I will take the Fishery Institute if you like, because I happen to know 
that. That was only started in order to improve the existing fishery industry. The 
industry was there all right, but they wanted to develop it on different lines and 
so they started at first a school which gradually became the Fishery Technological 
Institute, so that the Technological Institute there followed the industry. The 
development of an existing industry to a certain extent followed the technological 
institution. * 

Q. The various industries which you have mentioned as possible of development 
here, would require some technical and technological knowledge in the men who 
would be engaged in them as artisans, foremen, managers?— A. Yes. 

Q. The foreman class would be trained I take it, under the scheme that yOu 
have recommended, where you get experts from England or other places P— A. Yes. 

Q. As for the artisans, you say, “ Under such men, viz., the. original experts 
and their disciples, there will gradually grow up the body of artisans .who, <at first 
drilled by mere rule into exertnes s will, in a properly run factory gradually 
develop an intelligent understanding, of and attention to works .”?—■£. That is my 
own actual experience. * * 

Q. I understand that in Japan, they are put through an industrial school , 
they, learn drawing, carpentry, blaeksmithy, forging, and modelling and all:'|M^ 
then they go on to work as apprentices, and thus they give a practical 
training?— A. In many cases they have. . ; * . V" v V'- 
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, ^.S\P° n * y° u . th , mk that for creating a really good artisan class, we need similar 

institutions and similar training here ?— A. I think the men trained in these secondary 
schools in Japan usually go into the foreman class rather than the artisan el../ 
They have been educated as teachers or instructors—my experience has been very 
largely, as teachers. The fishery schools had been found impossible, and they have 
all broken down except the Fishery Institute where they are training men for higher 
theory and practice. ° 

. Q-_ You did not pay' any particular attention to the training- imparted in other 
industrial schools!!-— A. No, except as regards agriculture. I did go in to the agri¬ 
cultural schools which I have fully described in my note. ' 

Q. You recommend that students should be sent abroad to study, of course, after 
careful selection, and you recommend that they should be appointed as junior com 
mercial agents to send reports bearing on particular industries?—.4. Yes. 

Q. What should be the practical method of sending out students? Would you 
increase the number of scholarships which ale available for students going abroad, 
or State stipends?— A. Stipends, certainly. There are already Government scholarships 
and I believe there will be more and 1 believe there is a rule that the men, shall, 
if possible, be already engaged in the industry which they are to investigate and in 
which they are to be further trained. 

Q. Not necessarily, but that they should he men who are likely to utilise their 
knowledge. Those rules have been subjected to criticism and there is much room 
for improvement in the selection of students, but do you think that the number oi 
students already sent out in that way should be larger" than it is? — A. I would send 
any man whom 1 thought would really benefit by the training if it were necessary for 

. it* I may say that Mr. Govindan accompanied me to Europe and he was already 

deeply engaged in the industry and he had a long training in the Museum at Madias, 
and his stay at home has, I believe been extremely valuable to him in his subsequent 
work in the industry because lie had a good knowledge of the industry before he went • 
and he was therefore able to understand in what way the industry might be developed 
in India from what he saw in England and Scotland. 

Q. You yourself have described the numerous industries which can be developed 
here and in order to supply a sufficient number of men properly trained to carry on 
these industries and to .select men who should go out abroad to complete their 
education, would you be in favour of establishing higher technical schools such as 
you ijnd in Germany and Japan to train men of the foremen class P— A. I have not 
thought over the thing. T could not pronounce an opinion on that point. 

Q. You have stated that there are seventy members in the Japanese Council 

and in the Department of Industries in Ireland 168. Do you think that it would 

be “desirable here to have some members from every district in the Presidency?— 

A. No. I think I have said persons from any district where such) persons show any 
special proclivities. It may be a Forest officer, or Collector, or District Board 
Member, and so on. 

Q. But so far as possible should not every district of the Presidency be represented 
on the Board?— A. Most probably ; I do not know of any district where there is not 
something to be done. 

Q. As you have pointed out, you want to interest the best thought of the country 
on the subject and to interest it continuously and in a practical way?— A. Yea. Certainly 
there should be continuity of policy. That is one great advantage of a large Board. J 

Q- You have suggested that this Council might meet once in a quarter?_ A. 

That is <a matter of detail. It might meet as often as might he found necessary? 

Q. The great advantages that you expect from matters being- brought before such 
general body are that matters will be better threshed out and widely discussed and 
known and there is less chance of anybody grumbling at any particular act?_ A. Yes. 

Q. You have very effectively pointed out the advantages of protection, but we are 
•not permitted -to discTtfts it at present. You urge however that at any rate such 
-exceptional treatment as you have suggested, for instance, exemption from income 
tax at the earlier stages of an industry and exceptional treatment to selected industries 
which are shown to need some assistance should be extended P— A. Yes, and removal 
of customs duties in certain cases. 

Q. Without infringing on the question which w^e are not permitted to discuss, 

^ it comes to this that, wherever the Government can render any help, it should 
rendexf it to enable the industry to grow?— A. Yes, considered help. 

You say you advocate thC importation and employment of “ home experts ”, 
because that will enable the students to learn the art- practically in a better way here ?■—+■ 

4- Yes. I have given the reasons. First by starting the" factory here we shodld 
■ actuallyhe starting the industry itself and under Indian conditions, and secondly 
keep our men under our own eyes. 
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Q And a larger number of men will benefit by such training P— A. Yes, and. 
there will be a greater certainty of success. * 

Q. You would supplement this system by the practice of sending out selected 
students to complete their training abroad?— A. Or supplement their training. My 
soap expert is a case in point. 

Q. You suggest in the case of clocks and watches that expert superintendence^ 
and instruction should be given in a Government-, factory where managers, foremen 
and artisans could be trained, and you also suggest a similar Government factory 
in the case of enamel and of electroplated ware. You have now in England technolo¬ 
gical institutes which impart instruction in the theory of a subject and also give 
practical training- in the workshops which are attached to them?— A. Yes. 

Q. Would it not be an advantage to have such an institute where all this training 
would be available in the different branches for which there is an obvious need?— A. 
Training, as I have said, in England follows an industry. The training school is there 
because there is an industry existing- land I do not think you should have a technolo¬ 
gical institute here on Hie mere chance of some industry being started. 

Q. But we ure dealing with industries for which you have suggested there ie 
room and some of which are already being- worked in some places. Take for instance 
canning, the thing is being worked. Take electro plating ; this is also being done in 
some places. Take again bakery ; we have got the Biscuit Factory in Delhi for manu¬ 
facturing biscuits ; but the complaint is that they could not get expert advice and 
assistance. Thiat shows the need of having some central institute where instruction 
and practical training can be imparted by experts who should be imported from 
England for the various trades?— A. "What 3 mean is that you could not have a techno¬ 
logical institute in advance on the mere chance of these thirty-five industries being 
started. Where there is an existing industry yon can have a technological institution 
to develop it. 

Q. I am speaking of Hie industries which you have suggested should be taken 
up as pioneer works, and would nof a technological institute be helpful for the supply 
of men for them ?— A. I do not think so. Not in advance. J 

Sir T.) . J. Tata. — Q. Tf is a question of road following commerce or commerce- 
following road?— -A. T quite agree that there should l»e a technological institute to 
develop the existing industries, but you cannot start an institute merely on the chance 
of bringing into being or creating an industry ; and even if you do for one particular 
industry, you could not start a general technological institute to embrace thirty or 
forty industries. 

Q. The road must be made to follow the existing commerce. You must not make 
a road simply on the cliancc that some commerce might arise?— A. Y^es. 

// on 9 hie Pandit M. M. Malan't/a. — Q. You have suggested a school of industrial 
cookery for the present and you suggest that it may be developed at the Government 
Cannery?— A. y 1 am interested in it personally. 

<?. In view of the large possibilities of development of this industry, would one 
such school meet the needs of even this large Presidency?— A. Every industry begins 
on a small scale and in one or two places. We do not "begin with a whole congeries 
of bakeries at once. They will begin one after another and one school is quite sufficient. 

Q. You have a great faith in the future of the hand-loom industry in this Presi¬ 
dency?— A. I do not say about the future, but I say it ought not to be neglected in 
view of the enormous population that exists by working the hand-loom. 

Q. As you find that, even in countries where factory competition has become more- 
intense the hand-loom industry is still living, you expect that it will live in this 
country also?— A. Yes. It is still existing in spite of great factories. 

Q. Apart from the question of development, so far as the supply of machinery 
is concerned, are you satisfied that sufficient financial help is available to the cottager 
liandloom industry at present?— A. I do not know anything about the details of it. 

I suggest that being so large an industry it should be taken up by the Department of 
Industries wi£h a view to developing and stimulating it as far as possible. 

Q. You have not considered the financial side of this problem, so far as financial 
help needed by these handloom weavers is concerned?— A. No. • 

Sir F. 71. Stewart. — Q. Is there any explanation you would like to give or any¬ 
thing else you would like to tell us ?— A. I have seen in the newspapers Articles 
advocating an Imperial Department of Industries. I may say at ones that an 
Imperial Department of Fisheries is all right so far as zoological enquiry goea, but 
as regards industrial problems connected therewith, they are so entirely separate in 
each presidency that an Imperial Fisheries Department could not possibly with 

them. " r “" ' ■ * ' 
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Q. Would you let us have details of your budget?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you studied the fishery problems in other Presidencies at all?— A. No. 


Letter —from ft. X). Pell, Esq., I.C.S., Secretary, Indian Industrial 
Commission. 

To —Sir 1'redeeick Nicholson, k.c.i.e.. Honorary Director of Fisheries, 
Madras, Calicut. 

Dated —the 3rd February 1917. 

No. —2917. 

I am directed to enquire whether you will kindly furnish the Indian Industrial 
Commission with a statement of Hevenue and Expenditure of the Indian Fisheries 
Department for the last year or two. The Members would specially like if separate 
statements can be given for any commercial or semi-commercial undertakings managed 
by the Fisheries Department such as the Cannery at Beypore and the Soap Factory at 
Calicut. 


Letter — from Sir F. A. Nicholson, k.c.i.e.. Honorary Director of Fisheries 
Madras. 

To —the Secretary, Indian Industrial Commission, camp. 

Dated —Chepauk, the 22nd February 1917. 

No. —69. 


Replying to your letter No 2917, dated the 3rd instant, 1 have the honour to 
forward herewith statements A, B, C and D showing the Receipts and Expenditure of 
the Fisheries Department for the two years 1914-15 and 1915-16 ; similar statements 
for 1916-17 will be sent after the close of the official year. 


2. The notes on the statements give explanations as regards details* but I may 
ndd as follows, viz. : — 


Honorary Director. “J 
Pisoioultnral Expert. | 

Marine Biologist (and > European. 
Superintendent, Pearl | 
and Chunk Fisheries). J 
Assistant Director. ) 

Assistant to the Piaci- j 

cultural Expert. ^ ludian. 

Oil Chemist and Soap | 

Expert. J 


(1) The half lakh or so shown as the 
net cost of the Department consists partly 
of the salaries of the staff, viz., three European 
and three Indian in the superior grades as margi¬ 
nally-noted, and their travelling allowances, partly 
of capital expenditure and of expenditure not 
directly remunerative partly of the necessary office 
and miscellaneous expenses. 


(2) Much of the work is necessarily experimental and research, and is therefore 
non-remunerative ; even in the cannery, fish-yard, and soapery, a certain amount of 
loss is incurred in pure experiments. 

(3) Much of the work, e.g., that of the Sunkesula fish farm and all larvicidal 
work, is not directly remunerative since the work of the first named is intended 
for the stocking of large areas of barren waters (e.g., 200 miles of the Cuddapah- 
Kurnool Canal and various large tanks) from which the revenue return will eventually 
be derived in fish rents, while the economic return will be in the vastly increased food 
supplies of fish. The growth and distribution of masses of larvicidal fish is, of course, 
non-remunerative from a revenue stand point and is purely a sanitary and preventive 


measure. 

« (4) The Department does not levy a single anna by way of taxation ; neverthe¬ 

less it is expected eventually to become self-supporting in all matters except those 
of pure experiment and research or for the improvement of fishing harbours, etc., 
for which however the surplus revenues from the rentals of stocked waters, manufactures, 
etc. will be available. 


A 


Statement showing »the Revenue and Expenditure of the Madras Fisheries Department for the 
official years 1914—15 and 1915—16. 


.Year. 



Be veniie. 

Total 

amount. 

BS. 

91,780 

1 , 36,700 


Expen¬ 

diture. 

Total 

amount. 

as# 

1 , 46,603 

1,83,805 


Net ooat. 


BS, 

54,878 

48,106 
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Details for Revenue. 


‘ . .J.j-.vj}'K- 




(1) Piahery Bureau receipts 

(2) Pearl and Chank Fisheries receipts . . . . • . . 

as. 

*• 41,080 

. . 60,680 

72,028 

68,778 


> 01,780 

1,86,700 

Details for Expenditure. 

1914-16. 

1916-16. 

(1) Fishery Bureau expenditure . . 

(2) Pearl and Chank Fisheries expenditure 

as. 

. . 1,02,847 

43,756 

as. 

1,31,556 

52,240 


1,46,603 

1,33,805 

B 



Details for Fishery Bureau Expenditure, 1914- 

-15 and 1915-16. 



914-16. 

1916-16. 


K8. 

BS. 


Salaries of officers . . . . . . . . . . . . . 25,992 (a) 36,59:2 

Do. of subordinate staff and establishment including temporary 

establishment . . . . . . . . . . 10,019 ( b ) 15,470 

Travelling allowance of officers and subordinate staff . . . . 15.939 (c) 13,707 

Supplies and services— 

Director’s works, viz., West Coast station and cannery, soap- 

making, etc. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 24,033 (d) 27,817 

Pisoicultural works, viz.— 

Sunkesula fish farm, st netting of tanks. Ip pur fish farm, 
larvicidal work, Powder factory scheme, Nallamalai scheme, 

etc. . ..21,185 (e) 19,649 

Marine Biologist’s works — 

Oyster farm and marine fish farm . . . . . . . . 1,661 891 

Soap manufacture (^expenditure included under Director’s works 

for 1914-15) .(/) 14,061 

Contingencies . . . . . . . . . . . « , . 3,968 (y) 4,369 

1,02,847 1,31,556 


Details for Pearl and Ghank Fish eries. 


^Establishment . . 

Travelling allowance .. .. .. 

Supplies and services— 

Purchase of ohankB, running expenses of motor boats and vessels 
and examination of pearl batiks 

Contingencies and miscellaneous (includes Tondi Pearl Fishery 
charges in 1914—15) . . • . 


E8. 

6,897 

808 



1 * 16 - 4 *. 

(h) 6*273 
676 


89 i$ r ' 


48,766 


(a) Increase in 1016-16 over 1914-16 is due (1) to incremental additions to pay of the European staff ( Pip aja il totl 
Expert and Marine Biologist) and ( 2 ) to a monthly allowance newly made to the Honorary ttlmafcrir.; . 

(i) Increase is due to the reorganization of the subordinate staff during the yeaf. ' \ . r' 

(«) Decrease due to withdrawal of travelling allowance from the Honorary Direct* g on gxwrit 0 * m/i 
allowance. ■ .'■**.>* 

(tf) See detailed statements O and D. 

(t) These works are not dirtotly productive of revenue, being devoted to stocking hstMe 
work, etc., hut are of great general economic and hygienic value. 
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Expenditure and Receipts of Beypore Cannery , 1915-16. (a) 


Particulars. 


Expenditure— 

Capital cost— 

Permanent additions to plant and sheds . . 

Running- cost— 

Empty oans and solder 

Ammonia 

Pay of regular staff maintained throughout the 
year. 

Rent for office at Calicut 

Pish for freezing and canning 

Pish condiments (including oil for packing) . . 

Petty oooly, carriage, railway froight and batta and 
railway fare for staff. 

Fuel, firewood, coal, kerosino, lubricating and other 
oils, etc.' 

Cost of stores purchased in tho previous years and 
used during 1915—16. 

Miscellaneous, such as paoking paper, twine, etc.. . 


1,582 6 4 


Total 


Reoeipts- 


Do. of frozen fish 

Do. of prawn shells 

Do. of cured fish . . . . . . . . 

Miscellaneous sales, such as rancid butter, fried oil, etc. 

Value of canned goods on hand . . . . • . 

Do. sold but not realized. . 

Value of miscellaneous produce, such as prawn shells, 
guano and pit manure on hand. 

Value of miscellaneous stores on hand 

Add value of permanent additions to plant and sheds ns 
above. 

Total 

The balance (profit) 


Expenditure and Receipts of Oil Chemist's Soap Factory for 1915-16. (c) 


Particulars. 


Expenditure — 

Capital oost— 

Permanent additions to shed and plant 
Purnitnre and fittings 


3,720 

1 

7 

222 

8 

0 

2,046 

6 

6 

270 

0 

0 

1,117 

13 

6 

344 

5 

0 

1,124 

7 

11 

871 

4 

tl 

1,383 

0 

0 

481 

12 

5 

5,121 

15 

6 

81 

4 

3 

18 

0 

0 

129 

9 

6 

109 

7 

5 

3,965 

15 

8 

373 

5 

2 

62 

4 

0 

1,905 

2 

7 

yp Factory for 1 

Amount. 

BS. 

A 

. p. 

1,180 

0 

0 

110 

0 

0 


1,582 6 4 


11,581 11 10 
13,164 2 2 


5,460 8 8 


6,306 11 5 

1,582 6 4 


13,349 6 5 

(6) 185 4 3 

13,164 2 2 


1,290 0 O 


(a) The year 1914-lfi^was mostly oocupied in building tho cannery and plaoing the m.ohinery ; hence figures 
are not given for that year. 

(4) The profit is very small since the year was disastrous as regurds the supply of fish and only ab>nt 27,600 oans 
were paoked. With 60,000 oans paoked there should be a good profit, and with 100,000 (whioh oould easily be paoked 
by the plant) a large one. 

(a) Ordinary soap-making only began in this year ; hsnoe figures are not given for 1914-16. 
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Ewpenditure and Receipt* qf Oil Ohemiafe Soap Factory for 1915—10 oo n td. 


Expenditure— oontd. 

Running charges — 

Value of raw materials consumed . . 

Value of sundry stores used up 
Firewood consumed 

Packing mateiials used . . . . . . • 

Manufacturing- wages 

Hailway freight, cart hire, batta to staff, etc. 
Value of soap on hand on 1st April 1915 (fish oil) 


Heoeipts — 

By sale of fish oil soap 

Do. of toilet and other soaps 


value of furniture as above. 
Value of fish oil soap on hand 
Value of toilet and other soap 


b a. 

A. 

P. 

6,868 

8 

2 

21 

10 

0 

37 

9 

0 

806 

4 

7- 

278 

14 . 

6 

119 

8 

4 

696 

8 

7 

7,680 

6 

9 

761 

0 

3 

1,290 

0 

0 

862 

6 

2 

1,682 

16 

6 


Total receipts 
Deduet expenditure 

Net profit 


7,820 6 2 

8,610 6 2 


8,285 4 8 

11,510 11 8 

8,610 6 2 

(a) 2,900 5 6 


(a) The manufactures were ohiefly of fish oil soap for iuaeotiaidal purposes, of which 28 tons were mac 
The ordinary soaps from vegetable oils and tallow were only made experimentally and in quantity. 


made and sold. 


Magnesite industry* 


Witness No. 250. 

Me. R. D. Connell, Works Manager , the Magnesite Syndicate Limited, 
Summon galam, Salem district. 

Whitten Evidence. 

1 have had little or no experience of those general matters on which the Commission 

•_____i_i_ a i_l • _ jJ2 __l_j __1 _ _ ^ _. t_ 


the magnesite industry in India and which I presume would come within the scope oi 
the Commission’s enquiry. 

y Crude magnesite, of which there is an unlimited supply in these deposits is used foi 
the manufacture of salts of magnesium, principally magnesium chloride and magnesiuxx 
sulphate (Epsom Salts). When the crude mineral is subjected to a calcination at t 
■temperature of 800°—1000° C the resulting product is known as lightly calcined oi 
caustic magnepia and is used in the manufacture of sorel cement which forms the basil 
of several kinds of artificial stone, flooring, etc., which are sold under various trade 
names in the United Kingdom and Europe. If the calcination is carried on at a higher 
temperature (1700°—2000° C) the magnesite loses its cementations properties and 
becomes dead burnt, sintered or shrunk magnesia which is a highly refractory materia 
and is used for the making of fire bricks, the lining of steel furnaces, etc. 

At the Salfrm Works only the lightly calcined material is prodqped as it was found 
that owing to the high cost of fuel it was not profitable to manufacture the dead burn! 
magnesia. 

Before the war our principal markets were in the United Kingdom and in Xtarop* 
and a»3 our principal competitors were Greece and Austria it was only jvhen the 
was high that we could export the calcined magnesia front India. As the marjcel 
fluctuated considerably and at frequent intervals the working of the quarries and pieni 
was very intermittent which was not conducive to the steady and efficient 
of the industry. There is at present no market for the calcined material inJtndia 101 
am of opinion that there is scope for a new industry in the manufacture of artificial ctcoM 
. flborings, etc., from calcined magnesite although there still requires same 
work to be- done in order to determine the class of material which : will' heat' so£r£w£a« 
conditions. If a market for the,materiel' could be created in India and make us |n^d^ly 
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independent of the foreign market it would assist us to the steady and continuous develop- 
• ment of the industry. Since the war started it has become increasingly difficult to ship 
owing to the high sea freights and at the moment of writing the works are at a standstill. 


Ohal Evidence, 5th February 1917. 


Mr. A. Chatter ton. — Q. How long have you been Manager of the Salem Magnesite 
Syndicate, Limited?— A. Five years. 

Q. What previous experience have you had of this sort of work P— A. Of the mineral 
itself I have had no previous experience. I was previously up in the Central Provinces 
in manganese mining. 

Q. Have you had any regular training as chemist?— A. Yes. I was at home. 

Q. How long would it be since magnesite was first worked at Salem?— A. It must 
be fifteen or twenty years ago. Very fittle work was done during the first five or six 
years. 

Q. These magnesite mines are quarriesP— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you export crude magnesite?— A. We have done. 

Q. That is being sent to Madras?— A. Yes. 

Sir Z>. J. Tata. —Q. When did you commence sending it?— A. Within the last two 
months. I got, the first word of it only in December. 

Q. Are you sending any magnesite to Northern India?— A. There is very little 
going to Calcutta. 

Q. What do you mean?— A. We sell it in small parcels, from 20 to 30 tons. 

Q. Every month?— A. Yes. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. In working these magnesite deposits, do you come across 
chromite?— A. In our deposits there is very little chromite. 

Q. Have you a laboratory for experimental work in connection with the develop- • 
ment of new ideas?— A. We have, but only in a very small way. 

Q. You say that the chief difficulty with calcined materials is the lack of a local 
market. At one time there was an attempt to make magnesite cement. Is work in that 
direction still going on P— A. We are not doing very much ourselves. Some one else 
might take it up. It is entirely a matter of opinion. 

Q. Unless you open out a market, it is hardly likely that anybody else will come 
along?— A. That means a good deal more work than we can put our hands on and we 
are rather confining ourselves at present to the purely mining side of it. 


Q. How are you working P Have you got any concessions from the Madras Gov¬ 
ernment?— A. I have got concessions partly from the Madras Government and partly 
from the local jaghirdars. 

Q. 'Are you paying royalties on the output?— A. Yes. 

Q. What is the royalty P— A. We pay royalty to the jaghirdars at the rate of six 
annas a ton and to Government at the rate of three annas a ton with a dead rent to 
Government. 

Q. No dead rent to the jaghirdar?— A. No. 

Q. With regard to the matter of fuel that you have mentioned here, are you using 
coal?— A. Coal. 


Q. Where does the coal come from? Madras?— A. From Bengal. 

Q. What is the cost per ton at Salem?— A. Us. 20 a ton delivered at the Work* 

§ . Is it delivered at the Works?— A. Yes. 

. Have you got a special siding at the works where it can be delivered?— A. Yes. 

. You are not using any wood fuel at all?— A. No. We gasify the coal. The coal 
•is not burnt in the same furnace as the magnesite is burnt. Otherwise the ash would 
contaminate the magnesite. 

Q. You have got a gas producer P— A. Yes. 

Q. What is the annual output of these mines?— A. It varies very considerably. It 
comes to nine or ten thousand tons on an average during the last five years. 

Q. Do you know for what purposes magnesite is exported ?— A. It is used for the 
lining of furnaces, making of fire bricks. If it is 'lightly calcined, it is used for several 
kinds of artificial stone, flooring-, etc. 

Q. Is- it usqfl in the cotton mills P— A. I think it is. The magnesite itself is not 
used, but I think that magnesium salts are used in the cotton mills. 

Does any magnesite go to the paper mills in Bengal?— A. Not that I am aware- 
of. At least it does,not go direct from us. 

You are not any of these chemicals that you mention?— A. We are not 

a , I understand it isTnade in Calcutta. 

do not supply anything to the: Chemical Works at RanipetP— A. Recently 

TfcJy are developing the Manufacture of magnesium sulphate?— A. Yea. 
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Q. May we take it that the prospect of the development of these deposits depends 
upon further chemical research and experimentP— A. I think so. 

Q. And your company would rather let the thing* be done by other people P — A. Yes. 
Our company has spent a good deal of money in developing it so far and is not inclined 
to go further. 

Q. What establishment have you got? Have you got any other Europeans?— A. 
No. We have< got one Indian chemist who has been trained. 

Q. Is he a graduate in chemistry P What work -is he doing?— A. He is doing only 
the routine testing of the products. 

Z>. J. Tata.- Q. Do you use coal or cokeP— A. Coal. We gasify the ooal. 

. . sa y i'hat some of your stuff is going to Calcutta P Have you any idea of what 

it is used for P— A. For chemical works. It is only the crude material that we are 
sending to Calcutta. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Where do you ship this from P— A. Madras. 

Hon hie Sir Faznlbhoy Currimhhoy. — Q. Before the war how much were you able 
to sell P— A. Four to five thousand tons. 

Q. You are producing only four to five thousand tons?— A. On an average. 

* Q. Why are you anxious to free yourself of the foreign market?— A. The market in 
Europe fluctuated eo much that it was not conducive to a steady industry. 

Q. Is there competition always with Greece and Austria P— A. Yes. Greece and 
Austria are our competitors. 

Q. Is Bengal the chief buyer?— A. I think so. Ours is a superior class of flooring. 
It would not be able to compete with the ordinary chunam floor and therefore the 
market tha t we get would be in the big centres where there are large works going on. 

Q. What is the capital of your concern?— A. It is registered. 

Q. Could you take up other work also P— A. We have spent a good deal of money 
already and there has been very little return. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Before the war what were the respective prices of the crude 
magnesite and the dead- burnt?— A. The price of the crude came to about 25 shillings a 
ton. The lightly calcined came to 70 to 80 shillings a ton in Europe. Dead burnt 
about £5 per ton. 

Q. What is the freight to Calcutta?— A. It used to go from here to Madras and • 
from Madras to Calcutta. The railway freight from Salem to Madras is four rupees 
per ton and the sea freight from Madras to Calcutta used to be six rupees. 

Q. It is not as heavy as manganese?— A. The crude magnesite runs about 27 
cubic feet to the ton. 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Moolcerjee. — Q. What was the rate before the war to England?— 
A. About 23 to 25 shillings from Madras. We never sold the crude magnesite. It was 
never exported. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. What is the los3 in weightP— A. About 50 per cent. We 
reckon about 2J tons of the crude to make one ton of the calcined. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. And the dead burnt?— A. It is very much the same. It 
shrinks. 

Q. Have you ever attempted to make furnace bricks?— A. We never attempted that. 

Q. Had you any demand for magnesite for bricks?— A. We have been asked about 
it. We were dsked by the Steel Works of Tata and also one or two enquiries from Japan. 

Q. Is there any magnesite in Japan or Korea or China P— A. Not that I know of. I 
do not think so. 

Q. Where does Japan get her magnesite P— A. I could not say. 

Q. Is there any mine there P— A. I have not heard of it. There is a good deal on 
the western coast of America. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. Are there any other deposits?— A. There are some in Mysore. 

Q ., Who is working the proposition in Mysore?— A. It is doubtful to say that. * 


Witness No. 251. 

De. W. H. Habhxson, Government Agricultural Chemist, Coimbatore. 

Wbitten Evidence. ' m 

With reference to your letter No. 2386, dated the 18th December X&16, inviting 
me to give evidence before the Indian Industrial Commission, I jkave t h# hoa<fbr to 
forward herewith a- statement regarding the possibilities of Applied Qjbfl^isiry Sat 
Madras. - \ 

With regard to the -other subject suggested in your letter, Ti..,' *? a 
question of the recruitment and employment of experts ” I may •ax tawl» 

Agricultural Department is concerned, evidence was tendered to “ 
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Commission by the Madras Department as a whole, and that I do not think I have any¬ 
thing to add to that, further, in the recruitment and employment of experts so many * 
factors have to be taken into account that I feel that I am unable to offer any general 
remarks of any real value. 

I, therefore, beg to be excused from tendering evidence on the general subject but if 
the Commission desires evidence on specific points I shall be only too glad to meet the 
requests to the best of my ability. 

Notes on the 'possibilities of Applied Chemistry in Madras. 

1. In reviewing the position of the Madras Presidency with reference to the possibi¬ 
lities of Applied Chemistry,* it must be admitted at once that the general aspect is not 
of a promising nature, for the mineral resources of the Presidency are neither varied 
nor extensive, and in particular the paucity of ordinary fuel and energy sources is 
a severe handicap. There appears to be practically no prospect of the establishment in 
Madras of extensive chemical industrial centres such as are usually associated with the 
term and consequently all that can be hoped for in the immediate future is the estab¬ 
lishment of such chemical industries as will meet, in some degree, the requirements 
of those industries which are found to be commercially possible and also certain require¬ 
ments of the population. Such developments will of necessity aim at the utilization 
of indigenous products or of cheaply imported raw-materials. 

2. In considering the problem, attention must be paid in the first instance to the 
available energy resources of the Presidency. Coal is practically non-existant so that 
its employment necessitates importation from other Provinces; and this fact will greatly 
militate against the development of industries in districts remote from the coast. 
Wood is available and is used as a source of power in certain districts, but the supply 
ip limited and prices are rapidly rising, so that this cannot be considered a 
hopeful source of energy unless an increased demand is more than met by 
a correspondingly increased productivity of the forests; and even in that 
case the inaccessibility of many of the forest areas in conjunction with the cost of 
transport would limit the localization of possible industries to a comparatively few 
places. Oil fuel imported from Burma must also come under consideration, but within 
my own experience trials have shown that as a steam-raiser it cannot at present prices 
compete with wood in the Coimbatore district so that its utility appears to be greatly 
restricted. The only remaining source which appears to be feasible is electric energy 
generated by water power but here again difficulties arise in that so many water courses 
in South India, otherwise quite satisfactory, are available for this purpose for only 
a portion of the. year. Still much can be done to meet the situation by arranging suitable 
storage together with the utilization of perennial streams. This source of energy in 
fact appears to be the most promising for employment in the development of possible 
chemical industries and' special attention is drawn to it in the resolutions of a Committee 
appointed in 1909 by the Government of Madras to consider the question of the 
establishment of chemical industries in the Madras Presidency. 

3. The position as thus outlined is not encouraging but nevertheless there is a 
strong possibility that Madras is able to manufacture certain important substances 
which are either demanded now, or will be in the near future, to satisfy the require¬ 
ments of her population and at the same time to produce several basal chemicals 
required by those industries which are capable of development. 

Madras is and will always remain an essentially agricultural country and there is 
already an appreciable demand for concentrated manures which will rapidly increase 
in the near future and particularly with regard to nitrogenous manures. It is in the 
direction of manufacturing these substances that the services of applied chemistry 
can most advantageously be directed by utilization of electrical energy, with the 
added advantage that this industry can be extended to the manufacture of other 
im^brtant substances hitherto imported in considerable quantity. The first step would 
be the production of nitrates, suitable for the planting and ** dry *’ districts and ^ of 
cyanamide or nitrolim which can be utilized in paddv districts under conditions which 
prohibit'the use of the foftfeer. From the latter substance the production of ammonia 
and its compounds is a comparatively simple process whilst incidentally the manufacture 
■of carbide would supply cheaply a substance in demand for illuminating and engi¬ 
neering purposes. A variation of the process of manufacture would lead to a supply of 
cyauide for which there is a demand in the gold fields. _ . _ , 

The manufacture of these products should serve to put the industry on a sound 
commercial basis and the energy source could then be developed in other directions some 
of whiclware— _ , 

(1) The manufacture of aluminium to meet the very considerable local demand. 

ustri manu facture of ^lkali thus favouring the extension of soap, oil, gl*Q* 

f3hTheproduction of bleaching agents for use in the local textile industries- 

production of carbon bisulphide for solvent and fumigation purpose*. 
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phosphates. The application of electrical methods to titx 
extending and it appears probable that methods* will- soon be 
of the successful working- of the valuable deposits of magnetit 

In addition to the application of electric energy attention should 
the utilization of those catalytic processes recently developed. for 
sulphuric nitric acids, ammonia, and the hydrogenation of oils. Establi 
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such as tanning, tne production ol essential oils and perxumes which are as a rule, 
carried on by primitive methods are capable of great development and for this purpose the 
services of Applied Chemistry would be exceedingly valuable. '* 

4. The following brief statement summarizes the position arrived at: -r— The paucitv 

—J-_ e -1 ._J —-—l:_ 4-1. ___<• 


f iroduced by water power it is possible to manufacture locally many substances which 
orm a basis of several arts and manufactures which can be established in that Province. 
In particular the manufacture of artificial manures is of the utmost importance. 


Oral Evidence, 5th February 1917. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. You belong to the Agricultural Department P— A. Yes. 

Q. Is your work partly researh and partly teachingP— A. Yes, and partly executive. 

Q. You say in/ your evidence that as far as the Agricultural Department is.concerned, 
evidence was tendered to the Public Services Commission by the Madras Department as 
a whole. You say that in the recruitment and employment of experts so many factors 
have to be taken into account that you feel unable to offer any general remarks. But 
that is one phase of our enquiries P— A . "What I mean to say is that in regard to the 
general recruitment of officers for any department, I do not think that I can offer any 
useful evidence. With regard to my own department I shall be willing to answer any 
question I am able to. 

Q. It is entirely at your option whether you answer any question or not and any 
answers that you may wish to be treated as confidential will" be treated as confidential. 
The suggestion has been put before us many number of times that there might be an 
Imperial Service of Chemists to which all chemists should belong whatever they may be, 
and that their services might be distributed as required. It was suggested that then 
they would have better prospects and that their services could be utilised more com¬ 
pletely than now and that this would facilitate inter-working and so onP Have you got 
any views to offer on the subject?— A. It is such a broad proposition and so much 
depends upon the details that I do not think that I can offer any useful remarks except 
with regard to my own department. With regard to my own department I am not at 
alb favourable to the centralisation of chemists. 

Q. Would you allow things to remain as they are, so that the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments migTit have their own chemists P — A. The conditions in the different provinces are 
so different from one another. The man in the provinces must know* the peculiarities 
and needs of his own province and the local conditions. I do not see how you can get 
%way from the Provincial Departments. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. At present you have a scattered body, of chemists in many differ¬ 
ent services, e.g., the Customs, Excise, Ordnance factories, Education, etc. etc. The- 
idea ip that, leaving out of consideration for the present the Agricultural Department, 
you might have an Indian Chemical Service getting men for certain kinds of worlf on 
varying terms, for varying lengths of time. They would all be in touch with the head 
of the service, namely the Chief Chemist with the Government of India. „What would 
you say in regard to a proposition like that. Would it be a convenient way to <feal with 
all the non-agricultural services, would they fit in with the Agricultural Department 
or do you think that the agricultural services should be put on a separate? basis altogether. 
Have you thought of both the points of view?— A. That is a very broad proposition. In 
the first place I do not think that* you have taken into account the different duties of the 
different chemists, the different kinds of chemists. You have mentioned the cape of the 
Customs Department. I presume that there only analytical work is required. That of 
course you could centralise. Again you want men to do investigation (witness interrup¬ 
ted). „ - - . . * „ , , 

Q. These men would not be centralised in one place. Of course they wbajUf .belong 
to the same service. A-t present you get a lot of men who are net able to shi^ ih their 
work. One man may prefer teaching work; another man may prefe^dehxir ' nsa > tot chP —7 
A. I felt the difficulty in my own case- I have never been trained fo* toswi»#*ndyet 
the first thing that I had to do in Madras was teaching. » / . > 
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^ aooel authority, that is t3u lowl Dimtsi «t 
as ya»i ttae position. 1 am liable to be traasJened to 

tend ChemistP — A. Yes. 


Q suppose ne is aa Bomto He will be under the Local Director ot Industries 
bare, if there ls.cuae, and he will get advice on technical points from the central autho- 
»ty P— A. I do not see how it differs in any way from the present conditions. 

Q. You mean in ties Agricultural Departments P— A. I have no experience of the 
utside departments. What I am afraid of is that any scheme of this kind would bring 
i dual control. Once you get dual control, your work will fail. If any officer is carry! 
ng on any industry, lie must be under the orders of one man. 

Q. What is your position P— A. I am independent. 

Q. Are you independent of the Institute at PusaP Could you ask a man there to 
ome if you want toP— A. I believe he will have to get the permission of the Madras 
government. 

Q. They do as a matter of factp— A. They do. 

Q. Can a local chemist get any helpP — A. That depends upon the particular 
roblems. I do not believe that the man at Pusa could give any help in regard to local 
onditions. 

Q. Yoi*rs is black soilP— -A. My first work was on black soil. The soil here is 
ltogether of a different formation and I do not think the conditions elsewhere will apply 
ere. 

Q. Do you think that the work of the chemist should be passed by some one else?— 
1 . I think the head of the department must be a non-departmental man. I would rather 
lave some external officer at the head of my own department. I think an efficient 
ifficer of that type would lead to great efficiency in the department. 

Q. A large body of chemists are now working in commercial firms and their work is 
massed by their own men at the topP— A. That in itself is not sufficient reason. It all 
lepends upon the personality of the man at the top. 

Q. -You would therefore prefer that the agricultural services should be left out ii 
my scheme of organisation P-*— A. Yes. My main reasons are of course that problems ii 
agriculture are local. The conditions of one province vary from that of another. 

Q. You want to give the agricultural chemist a strong agricultural bias?— A. Yes. 

Q. You think' that he will .have to acquire a long experience in the department t< 
mable him to find out the problems of the locality and take them in the order of then 
importance. If not he is not likely to start investigation on useful lines?— A. Mud 
lepends upon the personal bias of the man. 

Q. In order to do that, he must know something of agriculture in other provinces 1 
— A. Not necessarily. You cannot bring a man from Northern India and set hinc 
rtraight away on South Indian local problems. 

Q. Then what would you say as regards chemistsP— -A. There is nothing difficult ix 
agricultural chemistry. It a man is a good chemist he will soon pick up the essentials. 

Q. As you point out in your note there are many hydro-electric propositions whicl: 
night be investigated and it has been suggested that as the project at Periyar is unde] 
investigation, cyanamide might be produced. Would there be a fai$ market foj 
]yanamide outside IndiaP— A. Yes in Ceylon. ... 

T?. Do you think they would “absorb it in Ceylon and the Straits P— A. I think*they 
tfould. 

Q , For what objectP— A. My main object is for the manuring of paddy fields. 

Q . Sow much would Steuth India be able to absorb P— A. I should think that forty 
thousand tons would be absorbed in South,India. 

Q. In how many yearsP— A. ’The point is this. If you make forty thousand tons oi 
y an amide yog have only to put it on the market as a first step in a series of marketable 
things. Carbide is the first step. I have nothing to do with the planting districts: bui 
apart froan those I think the main opening would be with regard to paddy and not witl 
reference to &ry cultivation. . _ . . ,, , 

Q. Supposing that such a thing were started do you think that the local demand wilJ 
?rowP-A. There is quite a considerable demand in the south ef India with regard tc 
artificial mta n W. '**• ' 

S . Have the Madras Government ever published papers on this problem?— A. Yes. 
. 3£av© ycrugiven yarn* opinion on that?— A. I have several times been asked witl 
regard to the Periysr nehemx* and its utilisation. 
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Q- With regard to manure, would it pay the ryot to use the manure?— A. He is 
already paying Its. 60 a ton for manures containing six per cent of nitrogen. 

(2- You mean cakes ?— A. Yes. On paddy lands cakes are not of much use but the 
ryots use green manures. Cyanamide is too dear at present for most of the ryots, but 
what is essential is a big supply of cheap nitrogen. 

(J. Do you think that Government will be able to secure market prices on favourable 
♦erms ?— A. I do, for the simple reason that if India is going to increase her yield, 
she must get into the light way of using fertilisers and (lie oliea|>er we can get the 
manure the better. We must first get the ryot to use that and then the demand will 
conic. 

<2- Would you say lliata certain proportion of it should be sold for a certain number 
of years at. a particular price? Ami then you con take the* full market price?— A. Yes 
and we actually have had manure depots run by our department. 

(J. You have never had a depot run by a commercial firm?— A. No. 

.S'//- I). ./. Tala — (>. What arc the relative advantages of the manures? Which are 
most suited?— A. Ammonium sulphate and cyanamide. Nitrates sire absolutely unsuited 
for the wet paddy. 

(J. What about the sulphates?— A. Ammonium sulphate is the best manure that 
I know of for paddy. 

(J. And for things like sugaicane?— A. It is very good. In any place whore the 
land is kept rather wet, 1 should say that nitrates arc not suited. 

(J. What facilities sue then* tor making sulphates of ammonia in this country? Is 
it possible to make it here?'— A. None at present, in the south of India-. 

(J. You are aware that there is a good deal of coal tar made round about in 
Jtengal, and that it is now possible also to make large quantities of ammonia?— A. They 
are putting it on the market now. 

Q. Arc they suitable for tin* cultivators there?— A. I do not know the conditions in 
Northern India sufficiently well to answer t,he question. 

Q. Will t.lie\ find the market for all that they make? The demand for it. could he 
very great?— A. If manuring were accepted by the ryots the demand would be very 
great. 

(2- A good deal of sulphate of ammonia is used in .lava as I understand. There they 
have found it to be a valuable manure, and I suppose if the cultivators were induced to 
use it, it. would be of great benefit to them. Which do you think is the more beneficial? 
The nitrateis or the sulphates?— A. Sulphates of ammonia. 1 have been working at that 
problem. 

Q. There has been a suggestion about the utilisation of water power for the purpose. 
The idea is that it should be up to Government to store the water and utilise it for 
electrical purposes. In just the same way would you be in favour of Government making 
the nitrates and distributing them to the ryots and making the ryots pay for it, 
-just as they distribute canal water?— A. 1 do not agree with that, so far as it applies 
to nitrates. The reason is that, sooner or later I anticipate a great demand for artificial 
manures from paddy cultivators. 1 would prefer to see a scheme which looked upon the 
formation of nitrates as of second ary importance. The formation of cyanamide is of 
piimary importance as ammonia can be produced from it. 

Q' For intensive cultivation in Java and Germany it is nitrates that they use?— A. 
Not on paddy fields. 

Q. Tn Germany all the progress that they have made in agriculture is due to the 
use of nitrates?— A. That is for dry cultivation. That is under dry conditions. Nitrates 
would be a veiy valuable manure both for dry areas and the planting districts in South 
India. ^ 

Q. What would you .say to the proposition that the Government should make the 
nitrates and sell them to the cultivators just a.s they distribute water?— A. I should say 
“ no ” if it referred only to nitrates. I am only speaking of South Indian conditions. 

Q. Would it not. be possible in the south of India to develop the use of sulphate 
of ammonia?— A. T think with regard to paddy it would be. There would be a big 
development in that direction. Tn fact, there has been a good deal of progress in that 
direction during the ten years t-liat T have been in this department as regards the ryots’ 
attitude towards the use of manures. 

Q. What manure is suitable for wheat?— A. We do not grow wheat here. 

Q. T understand that Pusa has done a good deal in regard to wheat?— A. I should 
prefer to abstain for the present any great attack on the manure problem with regard 
to dry land, at least the poorer quality dry land. The bulk of «the land in Southern 
Tmlia gives* only a minimum crop. It will go on giving that crop and improved cropping 
is ** thing that we can develop only slowly. On the other hand with regard io paddy, 
there you have a valuable crop. You have got a fairly heavy*crop in the better class 
land, and there is no doubt that the first development in manuring will take place with 
regard to paddy, and we want manure suited for that, leaving out of account the plant¬ 
ing districts and the garden lands and lands under occasional irrigation. They are of 
course heavily manured now. The ryot in Southern Tndia understands manuring. 
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What about oil cakesP— A. They are using- it for sugarcane in the Godavari area. 
There is an actual market in regard to oil cake and castor cake. 

Q. What about fish manure?— -A. The demand is greater than the supply. 

C£. Do you think that could be used with great advantage?— A. Yes. But the 
supply has been very limited during the last lew years. 

Q. You would advocate the development of that?— A. That is one of the rnanui 
which I recommend should be used on a largo scale. 

Q. Do you think that the manufacture of artificial manure is of great importancef 
A. In the scheme that I formulated the manufacture of eyanamide and carbide wot 
come first, and from that I would carry out the manufacture of ammonia. It is a case 
decomposing with steam—and from this ammonia you can easily get nitrates. You c 
manufacture a whole series of products. If you manufacture nitrates direct you mi 
have a separate plant. In the schemes I propose you will have a series of products 
of which would have a marketable value. 

Q . Is nitrolim a different thing from eyanamide?—.1. It is the trade name : 
eyanamide. “ Nitrolim ” is a rather misleading term. One confuses it with the nitr: 
of lime. 

Mr. A. (Jhatterlon. — (2- Turning to the other questions which have been raised 
your note, I should like to ask in connection with the supply of artificial manure 
agricultural work. We have had various schemes before us for a long time in this p 
or the world and also in Northern India for the manufacture of artificial manu 
Private enterprise lias not come forward and nothing has practically resulted. Assumi 
that no better progress is made in the immediate future, do you think that Governin' 
will be justified in going into flic very large expense of esfablisbing pioneer industi 
in this direction and utilising the water powers which have been known to- exist, thaf 
to say, whether the Government should undertake the maniifacture and disposal 
manures?— A. I do most distinctly. The whole subject of the utilisation of ckemi 
energy and problems of electrolysis is quite a new one and is developing very very fa 
It is more or less an experimental industry. Even though it is established in eerti 
countries it is still an experimental one. and I think that Government ought to w 
out a large and complete scheme so as to test at once their feasibility in South India a 
also any future developments as they arise. They will occur and they will progi 
rapidly. 

Q. Looking at the purely agricultural point of view and the development of 
yield of paddy, do you think that, the position is so urgent as to demand that a compa 
tively early action should be taken in the matter? — A. It. is not urgent unless we ge 
cheap supply of nitrogenous manur es. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Some of the resells and processes are so very important t 
something may turn up of real value?—.4. It is so difficult to say. 

Q. There is always that possibility. If Government, had control over hydro-elec 
schemes for example they will be able to keep abreast?— A. That is an essential po 
That is the only important source of energy that we have got, and 1 think that Gove 
ment ought to be in a position to test any development at any time as regards the utili 
tion of water power. 

Mr. A. Chatter ton .— Q. You advocate that the manufacture of eyanamide sho 
be taken up ? — A . Yes. 

Q. The question has been raised whether there would be an immediate market for 
quantities that might become available considering the scale on which the industry m 
be started. Have any experiments been made by the Agricultural Department v 
eyanamide on a fairly*large scale?— A. We’are trying it on the farms but mainly v 
regard to paddy. 

Q. On what scale?— A. The matter is in the usual experimental stage. 

Q. Are the results on a sufficiently large scale to attract the attention of the i 
pojfhlationP— A. They have only been on an experimental scale. 

Mr. C. E. Low .— Have you had prices quoted for eyanamide? — A. We can 1 
locally through the agents at Coimbatore. There is a big supply of manures to 
planting districts from ©bimbatore. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. These experiments have been made only on small plots j 
have the results been published?— A. No. They are not published except in the de pi 
mental annual reports. tit 

Q. Is it contemplated that the. Agricultural Department here should carry out i 
work on a fairly large demonstration scale ?— A . If the experiments are successfi 
carried out on the various farms, then that can be managed quite easily. 

Q. Do you advocate purchasing from Europe sufficiently large quantities of cya 
mid© in order to create a market for the stuff?— A. Yes. 

Do yon remember that a committee on chemical industries was started ab 
seven tsr eight years ago and some of these questions were discussed in this commil 
andyou w5i remember that that committee eventually adjourned szne dxe practically 
account^* the attitude which was taken by the then Secretary of State in regard to 



pert that Government ought to play in regard to the development of industries*. f XJhp vim 
think that if that committee had continued it would have been fruitful,of any practical 
results P— A. If the conditions in' Southern India were favourable, I should say that the 
committee ought to be a permanent one at least as regards the department of industries 
but I have pointed out that the conditions in Southern India are not favourable to the 
development of the chemical industries of the ordinary type. . . . 

Q. Is it not a fact that so far we have scarcely had any sufficient information s 
regarding the sources of minerals, etc., in the south of India to determine whether 
chemical industries can be carried on successfully or not? Would you advocate that 
more attention should be paid by the Geological Survey to the south of India, especially 
from the economic aider— A. I should think so. We should have full information 
regarding the mineral resources of the south of India. 

Q. "You mention that there are some beds of phosphates in Trichinopoly district. 
Have these been properly surveyed and the value determinedP— A. They have been. 
They are low grade phosphates. They contain a good deal of iron and under the present 
methods of manufacture they give a poor quality superphosphate. But already in America 
electrical methods are being developed and it is quite possible that in a very short time 
it will be possible to manufacture quite a good grade superphosphate from a low grade 
mineral phosphate. In that case these deposits might be utilised to better advantage. 

Q. Are they sufficient to justify considerable research with a view to make the most 
of them ?— A . One of my assistants has been working for three years on this problejn. 

Q. Are they on a sufficiently big scale to justify extensive work?— A. Yes. They 
are. They are quite extensive and also valuable. But they are low grade phosphates 
and give a poor quality superphosphate. 

Q. In connection with the manufacture of oyanamide, large quantities of lime will 
be required. Have we got at the present time sufficient information as to the extent to 
which lime of a special character can be developed?— A. I do not think we have. But. 
one of the assistants in Tinnevelly came across good samples of pure calcite which if it 
is available in large quantities, would remove the difficulty. 

Q. May we take it as a fact down here that we have got to do a very large amount 
of work, preliminary work in connection with the investigation of these deposits before 
we can look forward to anything like definite propositions for industrial work P Are there 
sufficient numbers of these deposits of lime stone that are obviously suitable for this class 
of work?— A. There are very good deposits up in the Shevaroys. 

Q. The position is this. LA great deal of scientific investigation is required as a 
preliminary to the development of industrial products and do you consider that that 
work should be taken on as soon as possible?— A. An investigation of this kind is veTy 
important under present conditions and the sooner it is taken up and carried out the 
better. This applies not only to the south of India but the whole of India. 

Mr. C. E. Eow. — Q. Don’t you think that the various chemical and engineering 
piroblems that will come up are very highly specialised research problems and will 
require very expensive plant? Don’t you think that would justify the appointment of 
an Imperial Institute of Scientific Research in some form or another in this country on 
a big scale apart from any question of its location ?— A . I think it is distinctly advan¬ 
tageous that there should he some central place to which specific highly specialized pro¬ 
blems could be referred but I do not consider that it justifies the formation of a depart¬ 
ment of chemists. 

Q. You think there is a strong necessity for something of the sort? — A. Specialised 
research problems and problems which might apply to specific things might be oarried. 
on here. \ 

Q. Take big scale problems the results of which would be taken up by highly 
organised firm! which are likely to have their operations in several parts of India ? J>o 
vou think that the firms will be able to do a certain amount of workP— -A. I do not 
think a firm will take up such work. a 

. Q. There are cases in which the Government might do a certain jsmount of wdrjc. 

ClWe have been informed by some big firms that they are also doing a good deal of 
investigation?— A. That will depend on the nature of the problem. ■. ^ 


■ Witness No. 262. r 

Mr. A. Rajagopala Chettiyae, Cloth rnerchant, Manojap-pa, Chavadi, 
Eapanasam taluk , Tanjore district. 

Written Evidence. ' 

I uM acquainted only with the dyeing of silk and cotton thnaad^ v 
memorandum showing the procedure adopted fpr the dyeing of'* 5 * 1 - 
Ih my opinion the above industry may be improved if Governs** 
for the cultivation of non* plant and indigo on a large scale. 

aa inoBt ^ thOTO do not relate to tha ^ 
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Jf«wa«»»WiuOT ahowing the procedure adopted- for the dyeing of ailk and cotton 

^ thread he fore'and aftex the war. . *V 

• ■ Before the war —Foreign dyes (colour powders) were used for the dyeing of silk 
«Utd alisarin red and other colour, powders were used for the dyeing, of cotton thread. 

After the war. —-As foreign dyes are not available now in sufficient quantities, 1 the 
•following procedure is adopted for the dyeing of silk and cotton thread. 

(1) Dyeing of ailk. —Indigo stick-lac (red). Orange (Kapili), and vellow (Manjal) are 
JUsed. Indigo is dissolved in the fuller’s earth and kept for 3 or 4 clays and then used 
for white silk to produce black-colour. Stick lac (red) is powdered and mixed in the 
boiling-water in a pot and made into a paste by a pestle. "Water with red colour separates 
leaving the Arokku powder. This colour is used for white silk to produce red colour. 
This red silk if dipped into the solution of indigo and fuller’s earth produces dark 
blue (Nilam). Saffron is powdered and mixed with water and used for silk to produce 
yellow colour. Thi s yellow silk is dipped in the solution of indigo and fuller^s earth 
to produce green colour. 

Orange colour. —Kapili (Orange powder) is got from Salem, Vizagapatam and Ber- 
h a m pur. Chunam (Kilinji cliunam) and fuller’s earth are separately dissolved 
in the water and kept in two separate pots for two days. The chunam water which 
stands at the top is boiled and the silk is dipped in this to make it polished silk. Alum 
and gingelly oil are mixed in another pot and the solution of fuller’s earth is boiled 
to the boiling point and mixed with the solution of alum and gingelly-oil and the 
polished silk is dipped in it and next day it is taken out as Orange coloured silk. 

(2) Dyeing of cotton thread. — Red. colour of nona root. —Gingelly-oil and sheep’s 
dung are dissolved in water and kept for a day. White cotton thread i s dipped in it 
and dried* This process is repeated dailv for 9 days. The cotton thread so used is 
kept for 3 months and then dipped in water and dried. The bark of the nona root is 
mixed with castor-oil and powdered. Two seers of cotton thread prepared as above are 
mixed with & Madras measure of the above powder dissolved in water. It is kept soaked 
for a day and then dried. This process has to be repeated daily for 9 days. The best red 
colour is then produced though the Process is tedious. 

Black colour for cotton thread. —Indigo is dissolved in chunam (Kilinji chunam) 
and kept for 3 or 4 days. White cotton dipped in this solution produces black colour. 

Yellow. —Saffron is powdered and mixed with water and white cotton thread is 
dipped in-it to produce yellow colour. 

Note. — Witness did not give oral evidence. 


Witness No. 253. 

Rao Bahadue P. Soma sundae am Chettiyar, Agent, the Malabar Spinning and Weaving 
Company (Limited), Kallai, the Calicut Tile Company, Feroke , Malabar and 
the ILaleeswarar Mills (Limited), Coimbatore, Kallai (Malabar). 

' Written Evidence. 

Q. 1/—I raised a capital of rupees six and a half lakhs for the Kaleeswarar Spinning 
Mil^LS, Lamited, Coimbatore. p 

All the above capital was subscribed by Indians. 

I experienced some difficulty in satisfying the subscribers about the soundness of 
the industry before they subscribed. If the soundness of any industry were made known 
to the investors and if the management of such an industry was undertaken by an experi¬ 
enced and trustworthy individual or firm with the necessary experts under them, difficul¬ 
ties for forming new industries would be avoided. 

V. 2.—Capital for the above spinning mill was principally subscribed by mer¬ 
chants, bankers and some vakils. 

Q j 3.—I know that in some places a large number of cotton ginning factories are 
ata#ad where Kappas (or cotton with seeds) is not available to work the gins throughout 
thaiyiqax. In such plj^es oil mills, paddy huskers, and machines for crushing ground- 
ntlt ' shell# ware also erected side bv side and worked by some of the ginning factories 
** *&»«« *rhen they do not get sufficient Kappas for their work. Others without such 
machinery have to suspend their work during certain periods of the year. 

am of opinion that a committee may be appointed to advise Government P1 
^i*he formation and development of new industries in this Presidency and 
at should pioneer such new industries wherever possible and hand over tha 
■ P»hHc at a reasonable price at the stage when they find that they are 
_— /profitable. 

share-holders of the Punalur Paper Mills in Travanoore 
- A ' Undertake the management of their mills. They were in no need of 

were not able to woj*k the mill sa-tia^ 
to undertake the management for want of an ttnaHieii: 
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In this connection I beg to submit that the Government should endeavour to ^hring 
experts from abroad, establish necessary institutions to impart technical education .to 
Indians and to train them practically so as to enable them to work new 
industries. If this assistance was given by Government I think the fin a nci al 
assistance of Government will not be necessary. 

Q. 91.—Adulteration of raw cotton is done in Coimbatore and Tinnevelly districts. 
It would be better if some legislation is made to prevent such adulteration. 

Q. 94.—The present law of trade marks in India is out of date. Arrangement should 
be made to safeguard the iegistration of trade marks by legislation. 

Q. 98.—Special concession rates of rail freights are even now allowed by railway 
authorities for certain goods. But instead of assisting the industries, they do great harm. 

I beg to submit a few instances : — 

There is a special reduced rate for cotton between Tirupur Station in Coimbatore 
district in the South Indian Railway broad gauge section and Bombay as well as from 
Tirupur to Tuticorin. Speculators, such as Messrs. Rally Bros., Volkart Bros., and some 
Marwaris, purchase cotton in Coimbatore district and send it to Bombay and Tuticorin 
and deprive the local mills of their raw material. 

On the other hand such concession rates are not allowed to the mill owners, if they 
purchase and send cotton from Bombay, Tinnovelly or Tuticorin, either to Tirupur or 
Coimbatore on the plea that Tirupur and Coimbatore are not sea port towns. So at 
present our requirements from Bombay are brought down to Calicut 115 miles away 
from Coimbatore and then rebooked to Coimbatore as the freight from Bombay to Coimba¬ 
tore direct is more than from Bombay to Calicut and then to Coimbatore, although the 
wagon runs an extra distance of 230 miles between Coimbatore and Calicut and vice 
versa. By allowing concession rates to speculators and others they make .purchase* 
recklessly and send them to sea port towns in expectation of better prices from Japan 
and other countries. Sometimes the mill-owners also purchase such cotton in those" 
places and bring it back. By this neither the actual ryot who tills the soil nor the actual 
consumer is benefit ed. It is the middle man who is profitted. Under the circumstances 
special reduced rates or concession rates should only be allowed to bona fide mill indus¬ 
tries whether such industries are situated either in a sea port town or in the interior. 

Q. 102.—The Madras Government were contemplating two schemes for supplying 
industries with electric power, one from the Periyar Water Works in Madura district 
and the other from Siruvani Hills in the Coimbatore district. It will be a great assist¬ 
ance to industrial concerns if these schemes are soon taken in hand and the power 
supplied. If electric power is supplied. I am sure many new industries can be started 
profitably and the consumption of wood-fuel will be diminished, as the price of wood- 
fuel is abnormally rising year by year. Fuither it will bring down the price of wood- 
fuel and benefit the population of Southern India who use wood fuel alone for their 
domestic requirements. 

Q. 110.—If it is really meant to assist and encourage the existing Indian industries 
as well as the industries which may be started hereafter, a countervailing duty on all 
such imported goods as are manufactured in India should be levied. 

Q. 112.—As cotton, which is the raw material for the mill industry, is exported from 
India by Japanese and others, a duty on the export of cotton will greatly (assist the 
cotton mill industrv in India. Even in normal times we experience great difficulty in the 
purchase of cotton. So an export duty on cotton is absolutely necessary. 

Note .—Witness did. not give oral evidence. 


Witness No. 254. 

Mu. N. Giriya Chettiyar, Cloth merchant , Coimbator 
Written Evidence. 


Handloom weaving is in a flourishing condition in Coimbatore town. There are about 
3 r 000 looms at work in the town. The goods prepared are mostly cotton (of fine counts) 
and silk cloths and turbans, interwoven or bordered with gold thread. These goods are 
mostly sent to the Mahratta countries in the north. Some of the villages near, to the 
town follow the same sort of weaving:. Bui in most of the other villages throughout the 
district only coarse cotton cloths for females and males are woven. There, also* try 

looms only are prevalent. Fly shuttle loom would be a boon to theih. 

•' The condition of the town weaver is far better than that of the ■ 
a few middlemen, every weaver is always attached to a trader. gets 4 

of yarn or silk and gold thread from his trader and on turning them ^ 

S ts his wages. He keeps to himself unused remnants of yarn and gold 
s wages are low, vet he is well off with these savings. The fate.of %, '& 
is different. His wages are low and he has no opportunity of twriakg^yufv.«? 
material, r ' 
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Am regards the question whether any improvement is possible in the art of weaving, 
Ibe town weaver seems convinced that no improvement in his weaving is possible. 
The fineness of yarn and interweaving the borders with gold thread with various patterns, 
he thinks* makes it impossible to adopt fly-shuttle systems. Gold thread requires ^ a 
nice handling in order to preserve its brilliancy, but the mechanical fly shuttle will 
.certainly take away a shade in it and the finished product will diminish in quality. 
This is the opinion of the town weaver. But the Industrial Department seems to have a 
-different and a hopeful view. If their view is practicable, they should teach the weaver 
bv holding public demonstrations, open industrial schools where practical instructions 
should be given, and should convince the weaver about its practicability. Researches 
should be undertaken and. worked out by experts appointed by Government to study 
whether such fine gold thread and lace goods can be manufactured with improved hand- 
looms, easier, cheaper and quicker than those at present; and their results should be 
published to weavers through open demonstrations and industrial schools. ^ 

In order to relieve the poor weaver from overwhelming debt, co-operative credit 
societies may be started and loans at low inteiest may be given to them on security of 
their looms. But a co-operative industrial society for weavers does not seem to be 
n practicable thing to suit a Coimbatore weaver in his present condition and the attempt 
to establish such a one at the beginning of the war failed. 

As regards the village weaver who deals mostly in coarse cloths, his lot can easily 
be improved, if the Department takes an interest in him. The flv shuttle will be a 
boon to him if he is made to handle it. He will certainly prosper with it unless factories 
eompete with him and drive him out of employment. 

The present war, unlike others in India has brought double misfortune upon the 
poor weaver of Coimbatore. The want of sufficient quantities of fine yarn and gold 
thread, drove several men out of employment, which is, of course, the general complaint 
• everywhere. But the poor weaver of our town has suffered in another direction also. 
*The high prices of yarn and gold thread would, in the ordinary course of affairs, tend to 
the increase in price of finished goods. But here the competition created by the advent 
of a few rich Marwaris who want to capture the whole market, had forced the traders 
to throw the extra burden upon the poor weaver and instead of adding the extra expendi¬ 
ture to the cost price of goods, they deducted it from his wages, and the weaver had no 
alternative but to submit. But this state of affairs is better now and should be so re¬ 
medied that it should not recur again. 

The Government should not allow France alone to enjoy the monopoly of gold thread 
manufacture* and should encotirage the starting and development of a gold thread industry 
in India. The same applies to dye-stuffs also. The industry of dye-stuffs should be 
-encouraged both in England and India, so that crisis like that of the present may be 
averted in future. Experiments in indigenous dye-stuffs should be undertaken and 
worked out by experts appointed by Government and they should be utilised in the 
encouragement of manufacture of dve-stuffs in factories, whether Government or private, 
to be started wherever possible in India. 


Oral Evidence 6tii February 1917. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. You state that an attempt was made in Coimbatore to 
start a* co-operative industrial society and it failed. Who made this attempt?— A. 
Dewan B,ahadur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai, the Registrar, came here and at his instance 
:a meeting was called and they tried to float a co-operative society and it failed. 

Q. "Will you tell us how the weavers in Coimbatore work? You say that most of 
them are attached to merchants in the town. First of all, do these weavers work in 
'their own houses, or have they small factories in the town?— A. Each weaver works 
with his own handloom and they do not work in factories. 

Q. Are there not cases of five or six looms in a single house?— A. In some houses 
there are five or six, and in some houses two or three, but in most houses only one. 

Q. In those house**where they have five or six handlooms, are cooly weavers work¬ 
ing these lboms?— A. Yes. If there is a family, the father and son and brothers work, 
und in som e of the families they employ coolies. 

. Q. "What wages do they pay to these weavers ?— A. In the case of ordinary cloth 
"they P#y Rs. 5 a cooly for a cloth of 36 cubits long. 

Q. How long dges it take to weave a cloth of 36 cubits?— A. It takes ten or fifteen 
days. If the cloth is of a superior pattern they get more cooly, such as Rs. 10 or more. 

are the highest counts that is used in Coimbatore?— A. 150 and sometimes 
‘HQQ. ' ' « 

are these used for?— A. Angavastrams and turbans. 

'the'weavers here'in such a flourishing condition that they do not want any 
»*»<*&.*^ Weavers are-not in such a flourishing condition, but the trader* 

«%atiiuurisingc<indition ' 

V ’l&a/W 9 — A. Yes 




Q. Will you please describe the method -of doing business witA jBSjj 
A. We supply yam as well as gold thread and silk and we get 

pay wages to them for the product turned out._ , :■ y >, 

Q. You pay .so much a cooly for each piece turned out ? — —A. .They turn out cloths 
ibout 36 cubirs long and the wages depend upon the cloth which is Wren. ^Sometimes 
hey vaiy from Us. 10 to 25. V - 

Q. What do you do with the goods that you receive from the weaver® . They 
a*e sent to the Mahratta countries mostly. 

Q. Is there a steady market for the goods there?— A. There is a steady market for 
he goods. 

Q. Is it not only during the marriage season P— -rA . Sometimes it becomes dull, 
specially when there is famine and plague, but during the marriage season ?0ie trade 
i somewhat flourishing. 

Q. Do you hold a large stock of cloth hereP— A. We do not store large stocks. 
Generally &bout Us. 20,000 or 30,000 worth of stock. 

Q. Do you get any financial help from any banksP— A. I do not get generally for 
the purposes of this trade, but for my banking business I get money. I have got a 
banking business and for that purpose I get loans from the Madras Bank and other 
banks. 

Q. On what security?— A. Personal security. 

Q. You are a banker?— A. Yes, and director also in many nidhis. 

Q. Will'' you describe what these nidhis are?— A. They lend money to' privalte 
persons and they get deposits also from various persons. 

Q. What interest do you pay on the deposits?— A. Six per cent, and seven per 

cent. 

Q. And at what rates do they usually lend money to private peopleP— A. Nine to 
twelve per cent. 

Q. These Nidhis are joint stock companies?— A. Yes. 

Q. And what sort of security do they take for the loans that they give out? Is it 
on jewels?— A. Jewels, grains and other things. In one of the banks they lend on landed 
property also. 

Q. How many of these nidhis are in Coimbatore?— A. In the town proper there 
are eight and including the surrounding suburbs there are fifteen altogether. 

Q. What is the capital of most of these nidhis?— A. Two lakhs or three lakhs in 
each nidhi. 

Q. And they are divided up into shares? — A. Yes. 

Q. What is the usual value of the share?— A. It sells at 20 or 25 per cent, premium. 
Q. Wliat is the face value of each share?— A. In some banks Rs. 25 and in some 
60 per share. 

Q. Who are the people who subscribe money to these shares?— A. -Landholders, as 
well as petty merchants, traders. Government servants. 

Q. Do these nidhis finance the weaving trade? — A. Some of these traders get loans 
from these nidhis. 

Q. Is all the yarn used in Coimbatore imported?— A. Yes. Mostly through 

Q. Has the Department of Industries sent a weaving demonstration parties down 
here?— A. Once it seems, some two years ago one of the parties came but it did not 
stay long and went away without making any impression upon the people. 

Q. Are there any fly shuttle looms used in Coimbatore?— A. No. One or two are 
in the Roman Catholic Industrial School, but they are used for coarse cloth. 

Q. You state that the weavers of Coimbatore are convinced that their work is to*^ 
fine to be done on fly shuttle loom. Have they ever made any experiment to see i£ it 
can be done?— A. No. No experiment was done in Coimbatore, but I have seen in other 
places. The finished product is not as fine as that by the handlooxn. 

Q. Are they using in this town the improved pattern harness that was invented in 
Madura?— A. No. _ 

Q. At the present time, is there any difficulty about getting gold lace from FranceF 
A. We do not get steadily, only in small quantities and the cost is very high. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the factory which was started in Madras for making 
gold lace?— A. Yes. u 

Q. Have you used any of that lace?— -A. YeB. r ; 

Q. Why did you not continue to use it?— A. It was not of such a superior sort as, 
the France gold thread. It was not so nice. It was not good enough for the da«S of 
trade down here. ’ ' 

Q. You say that a certain number of Marwaris are come here?-— A. Yes. * r - K 
Q. Is t hat quite recently?— A. Four or five year® ago. . \ ; ” 

Q. What have these Marwaris been doing here?— A. Th^y have 'Started in the olotb 
trade also. ’* 





How did 1 i.‘ s get into, the cloth trade?—A.. These cloths are generally sent it> 
the Mfthratta con ■ 111 les and knowing it they have come and 1 settled here and tney have 
got large capital and are competing with ns. 

Q. Ana do they make large advances to weaversP—A. No. Not large advances, 
qhey. are trading in tin* same way as the traders of Coimbatore. 

Q. why did the local traders of Coimbatore allow these men to get into relations 
with weavers hereP-— A. It was not possible to prevent them from settling here. 

Q. But how is it that the weavers left their local merchants and went to the h£ar- 
waris?— A. If they give one anna more they will go to them. 

Q. The Marwaris offered them better terms?— A. Thev have got a good deal of 
capital with them and they began to trade here and flourished, and having got a good 
capital they sent for gold lace and other things at cheaper rates because they ordered 
large quantities. 

Q. They are better business menP—A. I cannot say that they are better business 

men. 

Q. Have many of the local merchants gone out of the weaving trade in consequence 
of the competition of the MarwarisP—A. They have not stopped their work. 

Q. Is the number of handlooms in Coimbatore increasing or decreasing?—A. It is 
increasing day by dav. 

Q. Can you tell us by bow many?—A. Of course, as population increases looms 
also increase. 

4 Q. How many weavers have you got working for you?—A. About 2(Mh 

Q. Would you be prepared to make experiments with fly shuttle looms and introduce 
them amongst your weavers if the Government sent a man to help in the work?—A. I 
can try, but it iB difficult to weave cloths with gold borders in fly shuttle looms. 

. Q. That is a matter for experiment?—A. I can try it. It is better to have an in¬ 
dustrial school for that purpose and to teach weavers in order to convince them that 
fly shuttle loom is^better. 

Q. There is an industrial school here?—A. There is a school here, but they deal 
mostly with timber and rough cloths. Now it seems they have stopped even cloth 
weaving. They were dealing^ with coarse cloth only and not with finer cloth. 

Hon'ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currinibhoy. — Q. These nidhis—have they failed here?— 
A. Fifteen years ago one bank failed, but afterwards none of them failed. 

Q. And you are director in two or three banks?—A. In six banks here I am a 
director. 

Q. The interests of one bank do not clash with those of another?—A. No. 

Q. From where do you get your thread?—A. Sometimes I get directly from France 
and sometimes from Madras merchants. 

Q. You have got agents in France also?—A. Through the Bombay agents I used 
to get. 

Q. Where do you get your 200*8 count?—A. We get those yarns from Madras only. 

Q. And not from the mills here or factories?— A. Here they have got only 20 or 
30 counts. 

Q. You do not use that count?—A. No. 

<2- And is all the superior cloth consumed in this Presidency, or does it go out of 
it?—A. Mostly it is sent to the Bombay Presidency, the Central Provinces and Berar. 

Q. Through what place does it go ?—A. Directly from Coimbatore they are sent. 
We used to send through railway only, but owing to increase of thefts at the railway 
stations and heavy freight, we now send mostly by postal parcels. 

Q. Did you complain to the railway authorities?—Several times, but no reply. 
Last year one parcel was sent to Ahmednagar. The package was opened and half the 
number of goods were stolen away and so I am now sending by post. 

• Q. The charges are very heavy?— A. Yes. Nearly double and sometimes even more 
by post. 

Q. How many handloom weavers are there in this town?—A. 2,500 or 3,000. 

They own their own looms. 

Q. How much doedeach cost generally?—A. Rs. 10 per loom. 

Q. Have you seen the new kind of looms in the jail here?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they of any use at all?—A. For these fine counts and fcold borders they are 
not of any use. The gold goes away and the shade also diminishes. 

Q. What, about the dye stuff? Where do you get it?—A. We used to get German 
dyes only. 

Q. But now what dye do you use?—A. Inferior dyes only are got now and even that 
at a yea rf high price. . 

‘ Q . Are you not using local dyes?—A. We use to a certain extent also. 

Sir F. tl. Stewart. — Q.* Are there any recognised Indian banks in Coimbatore P— 
d- There is ho Indian bank here. 

Q. %ly these societies?— A. Yes. There is a branch of the Madras Bank. Thera 
ss no Indian hank here, but all these nidhis are banks only. 
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Q. Can you tell me why the attempt to form a co-operative indue trial society 
failedP The Registrar came and called a meeting? — A. The trade here require** a. 
good deal of capital. Especially, the prices of gold thread and yarn are high aad they 
require a good deal of capital. These co-operative societies cannot be of much uso 
because the members only have to take shares and therefore it was not possible tor have* 
a co-operative society. At least one crore of rupees is necessary for starting a big co¬ 
operative society which could help all the people. 

Q. Has any attempt been made to start co-operative credit societies in the villagesP 
— A. Not for weaving purposes. But there are co-operative credit societies in villages- 
near the Erode taluk. There are co-operative credit societies in the villages. There! is. 
a building society here. There is the District Urban Bank here and I am director and 
vice-president of it. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. There is a branch of the Madras Bank here? Does it give-, 
facilities to Indian merchants here?— A. On security. 

Q. You have no complaints to make? We have heard in different places that. 
European banks do not give sufficient assistance to Indian merchants?— A. It is true. 
The Bank of Madras assisted the Stanes Mill and the Mall Mill, which are managed 
by Europeans but they refused to assist the other mill (Ginning and Oil Manufacturing 
Company, Eimited), which was started by our people. 

Q. ’What was the reason you think?— A. They do not trust them. 

Q. They must, have some grounds for doing so. They had more confidence in the 
other people and not in you?— A. Yes, but they ought to have confidence in us. 

Q. It is a case of whether the security that you gave was good enough? — A. The 
mill has got properties and they form sufficient security. There are also machinery and 
other things. Even when four ol the directors said that they would stand as surety the 
Madras Bank refused. All the sureties were solvent people. They demanded some better 
surety. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Are you connected with the Kaleswaram* MillsP— A. No. 
But in the Spinning and Weaving Mills and in the Mall Mills I have got shares. 

Q. Have you any other remarks to make?— A. The Madras Bank has got a lot of 
Government money with them lying idle without much interest. They can give it as 
loan to these ordinary banks here at low rates of interest and thus utilise the money. 
Even the directors are ready to stand as sureties, and the directors are solvent people ~ 


Witness No. 255. 

Mu- W. E. Winter, Director , T. Stanes Co., Coimbatore. 

Wbitten Evidence. 

Q. 15. —So far as our experience goes with regard to cotton mills in India, there 
has been no necessity to seek Government aid on technical matters. 

Q. 16.— We have no knowledge or experience of any noticeable benefit from re¬ 
searches conducted by Government Departments so far as cotton mills are concerned, 
but we think that there are certain branches which could benefit mills not equipped 
by European experts, such as dj r eing, engineering or sizing of cotton warps. 

Q. 17 and 18.—Provided the Government Expert produced a successful result* he- 
should receive an interest in the benefit derived in tbe form of a bonus, but in this 
case the information elicited should be looked upon as strictly confidential. _ ^ 

If the research is initiated by the firm, then they should be entitled to claim the- 
benefits and any results obtained should not be published without the written consent 
of the firm. * 

' Q. 19. —No, with regard to cotton mills. * ^ 

Q. 25. —The existing agricultural organization in South India is totally insuffi¬ 
cient to control the growing of cotton so as to maintain or improve its quality* Cotton 
is undoubtedly deteriorating in quality in this district and hitherto no organized 
attempt by the Agricultural Department has been made in thjs district to ob»tyi»I'"03r 
improve cotton. This calls for better agricultural supervision.^ If the tib* 

past has been due to paucity of staff, this should be remedied without delay. ' ^ 

. Wood is the fuel of our district. At present it is easily availably and com; 

£heap, but the price or rate is rising rapidly and will soon become prohibitive. 


so that it behoves the Forest Department at least in this district tomiake every 
to increase the fuel supply and control it. . 

Q* 28.—rWe certainly think cojnmercial museums are useful and ’? 
in particular they should'make a point of obtaining and eadubiting « 
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Q. 44.—The only way of improving the labourers’ efficiency and skill that we Training of labour. 
Uilow of, is that of sotting apart so many machines in sections, the best output of 
any one section to be awarded a weekly prize. The maistry or jobber or overlooker of 
this section to be paid a prize on the aggregate output of the section, but the tenter 
of any one machine which has given the best output should also be awarded a prize. 

This system not only induces jobbers or overlookers to improve their skill, but it also 
induces tlie ordinary labourers to do so. The system can be applied to spinning, card 
room, and loom sheds. 

Q . 45.—We do not know of any step that could be adopted, only that of sectionizing 
a mill or workshop and- paying a bonus for output. 

Q. 46.—We have knoWn boys of European parentage to enter factories as appren- Apprenticeship 
tires. They have commenced in the first stage of manufacture and gradually worked system, 
themselves up to a first class position. 

Q. 49.—Our experience is that there is great difficulty in maintaining regular Industrial sohools, 
attendance of the children at these schools, and in spite of a money prize, which we eto * 
offer to regular attenders, the difficulty remains. "We think that these ought to be 
developed under compulsory free education and under municipal control. 

Q. 50.—We think that industrial schools should be left entirely to the Department 
of Industries, as dual control by two departments, having different objectives, always 
leads to inefficiency. 

Q. 57.—The inefficiency of the present organisation of the Department of Indus- Offioial 
tries, in this province, appears to be on account of its being purely an official body, and organisation, 
as such, it must be more or less out of sympathy with, and not in intimate touch with. 

Hie few larger industries existing. To avoid this, we consider that this organisation 
should be modified, by the suppression to a large extent of tills purely official character, 
and that this could be best done by placing the department under the control of a 
Board of Industries. The constitution of such a Board should be broad, by including 
among its numbers not only heads of firms, but also in a large proportion those experts 
who are heads of departments in firms, and who- have a special and intimate knowledge 
of specific sections of industries. This Board should also include one or two official 
members, one of whom should be president, of the Board with the title of Director of 
Industries. He should also be considered the executive officer of the Board. It will be 
seen that the functions of such a Board are mainly executive in character, and as such 
budgeted funds should be placed at its disposal. It would also have an additional 
re* ommendation in that it would be a permanently constituted Board, which could 
act in an advisory capacity to Government. Finally Government would be able to 
control it through the agency of its president who should be in direct communication 
with Government. 

Q. 78.—There is in Tndia, and this province in particular, a difficulty in obtaining Keferenoo libraries, 
a ready reference to technical and scientific works and it would be a great advantage 
to industrialists, if a good reference library were established from which books could 
be obtained on loan. Such a library should not be open to the general public but its 
use should be restricted to responsible persons connected with industries. 


Oral Evidence, 6th February 1917. 

Note.—In the oral examination. Mu. F. Stanes rejrresented. Messrs. T. Stanes Sf Co. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. What is your principal business?— A. I suppose our largest 
department is in connection with the spinning and weaving companies. We are also 
connected with coffee and tea on the Nilgiris and surrounding hills. 

* Q. You use wood in your mills here?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you tried coal?— A. We have tried coal at an outlying factory 20 miles 
from here, because it is cheaper to cart it, but it does not compare favourably here. We 
have tried liquid fuel,*and probably if it were not for war conditions, it would work out 
cheaper than wood fuel. 

Q. Wood is cheaper than coal?— A. Yes, so far as the price of the wood goes, but 
it is more difficult to get. 

Q. Have you any difficulty in getting labour now?— A. No, none whatever. 

Q. Do yon do cwiything yourselves to train your labour; it is entirely unskilled, I 
suppose, when it comes to you P— A. It is very largely a matter of practice in the mills. 
Then W£ offer prizes. We have not carried out the system to the full extent of Mr. 
Winter’s written statement, but in the large mills we give prizes for the most satis¬ 
factory work. . ... 

Q. How many hands do you employ?— A. In the weaving and spinning mills we 
have got together nearly 3,000. 

Q. Have you any system of apprenticeship?— A. No, we have apprentices, but it 
is not on any worked out system. 
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Mr. A. Chat ter ton. — Q. In regard to the question of generating power for the mills, 
has anything been done in Coimbatore to get the hydro-electric scheme developed .for 
the supply of electric power?— A. I think there is a scheme before Government, but it 
has never come before us, and we know nothing about it ourselves. We have never 
been approached in the matter here. We hear stories of the scheme that Government 
has in view for supplying water and electric power to the town. Some years ago when the 
extension of the Cauvery scheme was taking place, Mr. Gibbs- and Capt. Dawson visited 
Coimbatore with a view to enquiring into the matter. 

Q. How much power do you use in your mills? — A. About 2,000 h.p. altogether in 
the different factories. 

Q. You don’t consider the fuel problem one of such urgency as to compel you to 
take any steps to try and find hydro-electric power yourselves?— A. Not immediately, 
I don’t think. If the price of firewood goes up much more than it is at present, then 
perhaps. 

Q. Where do you draw your supplies of firewood from?— A. From, the Palghat 
forests. 

Q. Is this obtained direct from the department or through the contractors? — A. 
Through contractors. 

Q. What is the present price of firewood in Coimbatore P— A . It is Us. 7-8-0 a ton 
of 68 c. ft. 

Q. Is that a good quality of wood? — A. We have to select it; they sometimes 
bring*in inferior wood, but on the whole it is satisfactory. 

Q ■ In youi* reply to question 25 you state that the cotton that comes into the Coimba¬ 
tore market is deteriorating in quality; what do you attribute this to?— A. Carelessness 
on the part of the ryot very largely in not selecting seed and taking no trouble about 
cultivation. 

Q. Has the organisation of the Agricultural Department for supplying seed not 
extended to these districts?— A. It has to a certain extent, but I don’t think the 
ryots realise it at all. They have not taken the trouble to get the seed, and I don't 
think the Agricultural Department have sufficiently pushed it. The original “ Cam¬ 
bodia ” was intended to be a garden cultivation. *fhey found afterwards that it would 
grow as ordinary cotton would, and it was sown broadcast. 

Q. The area under Cambodia is increasing?— A. Yes. 

Q. That is without irrigation?— A. Yes, but a very limited quantity now iB under 
irrigation. 

Q. Does the cotton under irrigation fetch a better price?— A. They don’t trouble 
to keep it separate, except when they want to select for some purpose of their own. 
They do try and select some for seed purposes, but when it actually reaches the market 
it is all mixed together. 

Q. There has been a great increase of local ginneries?— A. Yes. 

Q. And they work satisfactorily? — A. I think so, yes. 

Q. Are there many presses in this connection?— A. Only one working at the present 
time at Tirupur; there is one being erected at Coimbatore at present. 

Q. What is that for, exporting cotton from this district?— A. Yes, it belongs to 
Messrs. Volkart Bros. 

Q. You have some remarks regarding the official organisation which you think is 
necessary for a Department of Industries in this province, and you suggest the estab¬ 
lishment of a Board of Industries under the presidency of the Director of Industries, 
and you consider that this Board should be of an executive character. Who do you 
contemplate should be members of this Board? You specify the kind of men that you 
require, but do you mean that they should all be Madras men, or do you want the in¬ 
dustrial towns represented?— A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. How often do you think this Board ought to meet?— A. I have not thought it 
out to that extent, but as often as necessary. ' • 

Q - If you have business men on a Board of this kind, and have executive functions 
entrusted to them, they will have to meet frequently, and there would be considerable 
difficulty to get men from Madura to. go to Madras?— A. I suppose so. A head of a 
department cannot always be spared from his department. 

Q. Do you contemplate that the members of this Board should receive any kind 
of fees or remuneration P— A . I suppose they .would expect something of the kind in order 
to compensate for the time they give to it. ’ I cannot say that the details of the working 
have been thought of. „ - , 

Q. If you have a Board composed of a number of business men, is it not likely that 
their respective interests might clash on the Board when they come to deal with # matters 
laid before them?—A. Well, it is possible; the majority would have to- carry the way. 

Q. TJnder those circumstances is it not likely that the Department of- Industries 
would be even less efficient than it is at present?— A. I don’t know. . 

Q. You say that the D ep artment of Industries is out of touch with, the larger in¬ 
dustries in the presidency. Has your firm ever made any application te fhe depaj^ttaaBnt 
for assistance?— A. Not to my knowledge. x 
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Q. As long as the firms make no application, they are likely to be out of touch P— 
Ak Yes, I suppose so; but the Department of Industries is more for the purpose of 
developing new industries. I don’t know that the industries that are working well at 

S resent expect the Department of Industries to do much for them. Jt is more for the 
evelopment of new industries that the Board would be required. 

Q. Have you any idea that the Department of Industries might be so constituted 
as to be of assistance to your firm, or to people who aie managing agents' in a some¬ 
what similar way ?— A . I should think they could in some directions. 

Q. Can you specify any directions that are likely to be of help to you?— A. I will 
have to think that over. 

Q • Have you any schools connected with your mills in which the half-timers re¬ 
ceive any education P— A . There is a municipal school for half-timer s who attend the 
mills. We offer prizes for regular attendance at it. 

Q. Does your firm take any special interest in this particular branch of education ? 
— A. Not beyond offering them prizes for regular attendance. The school is run en¬ 
tirely by the municipality. 

Q. Is there any committee of management?— A. No. 

Q. What percentage of your boys who are half-timers actually attend this school ? 
— A. I don’t know, but it is very small. They are very irregular in attendance too. 

Q. You say in reply to question 45 that tfie only step that could be adopted to im¬ 
prove the efficiency of the workmen is that of ‘ ‘ sectionizing a mill or workshop and 
paying a bonus for output.” Do you think that education among mill hands would 
have any effect in improving their efficiency ; have you any experience in that direction ? 
— A. I am afraid not. I suppose a general knowledge would make them more efficient. 

Q. Have you observed whether the municipal school has produced any definite results 
among your own mill hands?— A. None whatever. 

Q. Then you say, in reply to question 28, that commercial museums “ are useful 
and instructive”. Is that answer framed in reply to any definite experience in your 
firm, or is it a general opinion?— A. A general opinion, that is all. There is no commer¬ 
cial museum here. 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q. With reference to questions 17 and 18, you say that 
the Government expert “ should receive an interest in the benefit derived in the form* 
of a bonus.” Who pays the bonus, and who decides what bonus should be given? — A. 
The bonus would have to come out of the profits. 

Q. These experts are Government servants, of course, will they have a free hand 
in receiving bonuses from any private firm?— A. It would have to be arranged. I 
suppose Government having lent the services of the expert, any payment would have 
to go through the Government presumably. 

Q. Then ally bonus given by a private industrial firm is to be sent to Government 
first?— A. Presumably Government having lent the seivices of the expert and a s-atis- 
factory result resulting. Government would have knowledge of the whole thing, and the 
Government sanction of a proportion of profits in the form of a bonus would help and 
trould be workable. 

Q. But the profits would come afterwards, not instantly as soon as the work was 
lone?— A. Necessarily the bonus would have to be dependent upon success. 

Q. So he will go on getting this bonus year after year?—-A. I should think so; 
some workable scheme of that description might be formed. 

Q. Not a bonus in a lump sum because he has discovered something which v ould 
Je useful to your firm?— A. Yes. 

Sir D. J. Tata.. — Q. A sort of royalty you mean?— A. Yes. 

. Hort'ble Sir R. 2V. Mookerjee. — Q. You say in reply to question 44, ** the maistry 
jr jobber or overlooker of this section to be paid a prize on the aggregate output of the 
lection.” Is that the custom in your own firm?— A. We reward jobbers, we give them 
prizes in money. We have not carried, it out to the full extent so that each member of 
the section benefits. Yhe jobbers do. 

Q. What you recommend here you have not carried outP — A. No, we hope in duo 
ourse to be able to carry it out. 

Q . You think that industrial schools should be developed under compulsorv free 
education and under municipal control; should these be for factory boys, or for all men 
if that class?— A. We are thinking chiefly of the employers. 

Q. Won’t it be hard for them and not for the othersT would it not affect your 
actory labour that way?— A. I should not think so. 

Q. You said, in reply to Mr. Chatterton, that it is very difficult to get boys to 
ttfflad regularly, and if you make it compulsory don’t you think it will affect your 
abour R— A. It would be in their overtime. 

Q. But that system of compulsion will not interfere with your getting sufficient 
abou$P—fayH, I don’t think so at all. 
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Q- What objection have, you got to open the library to the public P Is it because 
it will be difficult to find out who should and who should not be allowed access to i‘t, 
and who would have the power to decide P If I went there would I have to give evidence 
that I am an industrial man before I am allowed to see the books P— A. I should think 
the librarian would only be allowed to issue them. 

Q. 0 Don’t you think that would give him a good chance of blackmailP— A. No, you 
can abuse anything. The only thing is if you open the library to the public, most of 
the books would be out with the public, and the'library would not serve the purpose 
for which it was intended. 

Q. It would do if you subscribed among your own industrial community, not when 
the Government has started the library?— A. If there was a. small subscription the in¬ 
dustrial men would subscribe. If the library was intended* for that purpose, what is 
the use of throwing it open to the public. 

Q. Practically it will be very difficult to draw a line?— A. Government can do 
these thingB if they wish to. 

Sir F. II. Stewart. — Q. How do you recruit your labour by contract, by sardarsP— A. 
In our coffee works, for the labour we requiie there, we do it by contract, but for the 
spinning mill we never have any difficulty. They just come along. Of course the force 
has increased by degrees, the mill has grown. In the early days there was no difficulty 
in getting them, ana they have increased in numbers. 

Mr. A. Cha'tterton. — Q. Are these hands taken on through gangers?— A ■ Yes, Ihey 
are brought in that way but it is not a regular contract system. 

Q. Then you pay individual wages to the men or to the gangers?— A. We pay the 

men. 


Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Ho you have labour troubles here strikes?— A. Not for a 

good number of years. There was a small strike some five or six years ago, but the 
cause of that was due more to bad management; it was not the labourers’ fault. 

Sir D. J. Tata .— Q. How many cotton mills are there in Southern India?— A. I 
could not say accurately myself, but about a dozen. 

Q. Are they spinning and weaving combined P— A. Most of them are only spinning. 

Q ■ Any weaving mills P— A. Of course the Buckingham and Carnatic are weaving; 
those are in Madras. 

Q. Further south, there are very few weaving mills?— A. We ourselves have a 
certain amount of weaving. 

Q. Your yarn goes to the handloom weaver principally P— A. Yes. 

Q. Is there a great demand for it among the handloom weavers?— A. Yes. 

Q. What is the highest count you spin hereP— A. 44’s. 

Q. Do you get your cotton locally, or do you import it?— A. Mostly locally. A cer¬ 
tain amount is imported from western districts. 

Q. What cotton do you use for the coarser countsP— A. There are low grade cottons 
in this district as well. 

Q. Your labour is mostly local, and not imported P— A. All local. 

Q. Have you any female labour as well P —A . For reeling only. 

Q. Do you have for your looms a particular class of handloom weavers who come 
in and work for you P— A. When we started our weaving we had to import weavers 
from Madras to start them off, but the others soon picked up the work. We have some 
of the handloom labour who come in by degrees, but they would not in the beginning. 
I suppose it was prejudice. 

Q. You say that you have had no strikes. That means you find the labour satis¬ 
factory?— A. Yes, if they are properly handled, they are quite satisfactory. f 

Q. All your raw material comes from .the immediate neighbourhood? — -A- Nearly 
all.- There is a certain amount of cotton imported from western districts. 

Hon'hie Sir Fazulbhoy. Currimbhoy. — Q. You suggest control of fuel; what do yov 
mean by “ control ” of the fuel by Government?— A. The Forest Department, I sup¬ 
pose, could control the growth and distribution of it. 

Q. Distribution only to industries and not to other people?— A. I don’t know tbai 
I could lay down the law for that, but I think it might be controlled. It seems as if 
the fuel supplies of South India will be worked out, an^. surely that is not necessary. 
That is for the Forest Department to reply to. 

Q- I want to know about the control; is it to protect the forests for the industries?— 
A. As far as possible. ~ 

Mr. 
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Q’ The cultivator or the middlemaiiP— A. The middleman generally, •very often 
the ginner. J * 

Q. Any cultivators P— A. Some of the bigger cultivators who have got their own 
ginneries. 

, Q'. 1 * ft a .»rt of co-operative arrangement P—A. No, the big man himself: as a 
rule it is the middleman who does all that. 

Q. About how small a lot is it worth your while to buyP— A. Ten Madras cundies 
and upwards. 

Q. Are there any markets here organised cotton markets?— A. No, there is a 
market in Tirupur .which is a centre more or less, but it is not an organised market. 
There are a great number of buyers. The middleman does all the collecting. 

Q. Even there the cultivator does not bring it in P — A. No, there are very few of 
them. 

Q. Why do they not bring it in?— A. I expect for a good many reasons. They are 
too small for one thing, probably not sufficiently independent financially, and not up- 
to-date enough. 

Q. X take it that there is always about the same number of men in most parts of ' 
India so indebted-that their crops are pre-engaged, and also there is a great number of 
people whose crops are not pre-engaged. In many parts of India the cultivator brings 
the crop directly to the market and there sells it. That never takes place here?— A. No. 

Q. I mean the sight of a dozen carts belonging to a cultivator coming into the 
market in the morning would be something entirely out of the way here?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you buy nothing but lint, or do you buy kapas also?— A. Stanes & Co. do 
ginning themselves, and in such cases we buy kapas, but as a rule we merely contract 
for the lint. - 

Q. From other people’s gins?— A. Even in the case when we gin ourselves, a con¬ 
tractor will bring in his kapas. We buy the lint and he takes the seed away. 

Q. And he pays so much for ginning?— A. Yes. 

Q. What is your ginning charge?— A. About Rs. 6 per candy of 500 lb. 

Q. You say you have got a local short-staple cotton here as well as your Cambodia? 
— A. Yes, it is the old cotton which has been gradually ousted by the Cambodia. The 
trade name was Salems. 

Q. What is the ordinary margin in price per candy as between good Cc.mbodia 
end the local short staple?— A. Anything from Rs. 30 to 50 a candy of 500 lbs. 

Q. You get a good deal of mixed stuff you say?— A< Yes. 

Q. Is that mixed by the cultivator or by the middleman or ginner?— -A. It is very 
largely mixed by the cultivator. He does not takq the trouble to keep them separate 
as He picks them from the field. 

Q- Does the,average cultivator grow more than one .kind of cotton P—-A. It is grown 
mixed in the ground, I mean the mixed Cambodia. 

Q. I thought I understood, you to say that one kind was grown as garden crop 
and one as field crop?— A. Some is grown in the open field and some as garden crop. 
He does not mix the old stuff, the Salems with the Cambodia as a rule. 

Q. Does anybody else do that for him?— A. I don’t think it is largely done. Thev 
are all capable of doing it, if it suits their purpose. 

Q. Do you sell the seed from the gin or is it taken away by the menP— A. It is 
taken away by the men who contract. 

Q. Is it possible to ascertain by examination whether it is mixed Cambodia or oiffe 
kind or "the other in the kapas stage?— A. Yes. The seed is quite different. The Cam¬ 
bodia seed is a big seed; even'in ginning it is immediately noticed because you have 
different sized grids. 

Q. It has been suggested by various authoiities that in order to prevent mixture 
iif the gins that a system of licensing gins should be provided which should make the 
gins liable to penalty if they disobeyed certain prescriptions with regard to keeping 
the seed unmixed or the selling of seed mixed. What is your opinion of that idea?— 
A. I don't think tha^there is scope for it here, because I don’t think the mixing does 
take place in' ginneries here so much. 

Q. You think it is mostly done by the ryot to start with, the ryot or the middleman ? 
— A. I cannot say who, but it is not done while ginning. 

•, <J. You say that quality here is deteriorating; what action do you think should be 
taken to try and prevent it from deteriorating?— A. Primarily I think the selection of 
seed and the disuse of inferior seed. , * 


Q.*How wouid yqu prevent thatP— A. As they do in Egypt. They have a system 
there of only allowing certain seed. I think: the Government could bring in some kind 
of Act which pould forbid the use of indiscriminate seed, if they really mean to improve 
the^ejoas of cotton in this country. 

■ ddthese people get their seed from—from the ginneries P— A. Yes, 
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Q. "Would it not be easier to purify the stream at its source; do you think it would 
be any good licensing people who sold cotton seed?— A. That might be a form of con¬ 
trolling the seed .that is sold. 

Q. It would be rather difficult to carry it down to small individual cultivators; how 
much cotton does the average cultivator produce?— A. I don’t know. Some little men 
would only produce two or three candies, perhaps upwards ; some are very small. 

Q. He brings in three or four hundred pounds-of cotton at a time?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you seen anything laid down in the district to your knowledge by the 
Agricultural Department in the way of sale of seed?— A. The Agricultural Department 
offer to supply seed, but there is no pushing it among the natives. Much could be done 
in that way. ” 

Q. Do you know how they arrange the sale of this seed,’ and how they offer it for 

sale in the villages?— A. I don’t know the exact working of the Agricultural Depart¬ 

ment. 

Q. Do you know if there is an agricultural association or sub-association in this 
district? — A. Not to my knowledge, not amongst the ryots. 

Q. You are not a member of it, if there is one? — A. No. 

Q. Do you know how many agricultuml assistants are at work in this district 

offering seed for sale, or explain to the cultivator the advantage of it? — A. I have not 
met any of them. 

Q . You don’t seem entirely in touch with the working of the department yourself. 
Could you explain in what way the Agricultural Department could adopt n more active 
policy in this respect. Do you think more staff is needed to enable them to do more of 
what they are doing at present?— A. They started all right, but it is not sufficiently 
widespread, and what is needed is more of what they are doing at present. 


Witness No. 256. 


Mr. C. E. C. Fischer, Princ'ipal , Madras Forest College , Coimbatore. 
Written Evidence. 
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Q. 25.—Yes! A much more detailed and precise knowledge of the distribution 
of commercially useful forest trees and plants than is at present available is very 
necessary. 

Q. 26. —By the appointment of special research officers (as suggested below) and by 
a closer co-operation with the Botanical Survey of India. 

The special object in view would be to obtain exact information, not so much of the 
botanical distribution of each species, but rather of its commercial distribution. That 
is to say, of the limits within which it is found in such quantities and of such quality 
as will assure its successful commercial exploitation. 

Q. 27.—By the publication and distribution of monographs with full information 
and by the creation of an information bureau, as proposed below. 

Q. 29.—There is already a forest museum at Coimbatore which should be further 
developed, and partly rearranged with a view to affording the fullest commercial and 
industrial information. The catalogue of the museum should be readily available to all 
interested in forest products. 

Q. 64.—Tbere is urgent need for tbe creation of a research branch to the Madras 
Forest Service on lines similar to those of the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun. 
The research officers could be attached most conveniently to the Madras Forest College 
at Coimbatore, where there is already a well-found and developing forest museum «r»d 
a large laboratory. 

. The TPRparoh officers I would recommend are- 

1. A forest economist. 

2. A svlviculturist. 

3. A botanist (ecological). 

4. A zoologist (mainly entomoloerist). 

5. A chemist. 

6 . A commercial expert in charge of an information bureau. 

The existing research institute at Dehra Dun cannot cope with the demands of the 
whole of India and if the interests of the Madras Presidency in this ffespect are not ~fco bo 
shelved for an indefinite period a local research institute is imperative. 

Q. 66.—The first three officers suggested in the last paragraph Bhould be ‘trained 
foresters, as a knowledge of sylviculture and experience of forest conditions is essential. 
These three posts must be provided for, therefore, by an increase in *th© cadra of the 
Forest Service. *' ' 1 

The -eoologist and the chemist, I' consider, should be recruited bjr t3|e direct appoint¬ 
ment of experts in those sciences. 
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. The commercial expert should be primarily a business man with experience of busi¬ 
ness methods and requirements. He should maintain a close touch with the markets 
and with industrial concerns interested in the raw products of the forest. 

He would serve as intermediary between the research officers proper, especially the 
economist, and the manufacturers or consumers. It would be his province not only to 
make the results obtained by the research officers available to the business and industrial 
world, but to indicate to the former the direction in which further research is desirable 
and the form in which information is’to be prepared. 

The whole institute must be under the presidentship of a Forest Officer of experi¬ 
ence, who will be in a position to co-ordinate and direct the efforts of all the specialists. 

Q. 74. Yes, I think sp. Co-ordinAtion of 

It seems to me that this could best be secured by the institution of a provincial r8ae * rob * 

Hoard of Scientific Advice of which the heads of all research institutes and of all 
scientific departments would be members. 

Q. 79. —The catalogues, and the periodical lists of additions, of all libraries from Reference librarie*. 
which books of reference may be borrowed should be furnished to all research institutes, 
and may also be made available to industrial concerns where possible. 

Q. 106.—The forests require to be opened up by roads and modern means of mecba- Forest 
nical transport. Deportment. 

Q. 107. —This has already been done in a few instances, e.g.. the teak plantations 
of Nilambur. It would be possible, no doubt, to create other successful plantations, but 
they are apt to be very expensive and require additional establishment. Their justifica¬ 
tion lies in assured demand at remunerative prices. Plantations in selected localities 
of Bomba# mnlabaricum for tea-boxes and packing cases might prove successful. 

O. 108. —The question of the deficiencies in forest transport has already met with 
official recognition ; the slow progress is due to shortage of officers and the lack of funds. 

'A more generous expenditure on well considered schemes would undoubtedly prove 
remunerative in a very short time. In addition, I would recommend that suitable 
officers should be encouraged to study what is being done in this direction in other 
parts of the world, either by being specially deputed or by financial assistance when on 
leave 

This recommendation applies not only to the study of methods of transport but to 
all other branches of forest work. 

Supplementary answers to questions. 

Q. 17. —The loan of Government experts should be given to the full extent that 
circumstances permit. It wpuld depend on the particular circumstances of the case 
whether the firms or companies should be called upon to pay for this expert assistance. 

For instance, in the chse of a new company starting a new industry the assistance might 
be givefi gratuitously; whereas a well-Custablished firm requiring advice could 
justifiably be called upon to contribute actual expenses and, in certain cases, an expert 
fee in addition. 

Q. 18. —The procedure here again would depend on the circumstances of the parti¬ 
cular case’. Ordinarily Government should be at liberty to publish for the general good 
the results obtained by its experts. Hut this should not involve a betrayal of any trade 
secrets to the sole possession of which the firm concerned is genuinely entitled. I would 
have each case decided on its own merits. 

Q • 24.—This might well be undertaken by the Imperial Board of Scientific Advice 

Q. 40.—If Government supplies the raw material on favourable terms, e.g., wood or 
bamboo for wood pulp, there should be some official control or supervision to ensure that 
the business is being properly run. Otherwise there is the danger that the concession 
might be used merely to secure a monopoly, or else that the venture may turn out a 
failure through inefficient management when it might have been a perfectly sound pro¬ 
position if well directed. 

Q. 56.—As far as industries dependent on the forests are concerned, and especially 
from the forest point «ef view, the organisation is practically non-existent. The most 
important work of the Forest Service is of a highly technical nature and a technically 
trained officer at the head is a very necessary step towards a better state of affairs. I 
understand that the necessity for a Chief Conservator for the Madras Presidency has 
been admitted, but that the actual creation of the post has been deferred owing to the 
war, or fpr some other reason. I am of opinion that the post should be created forthwith. 

It is impossible for a layman to arrive at a correct view of technical ""questions. No 
untrained officer would be allowed to decide technical points in engineering and there 
is no reason why forestry should be put on any other footing. 

Q 78.—^The difficulty has been a want of knowledge as to where the particular 
scientific work required is to be found. If one is faced with the probability of having to 
-address a pumber of libraries, possibly without success in the end, one is apt to do 
without. 
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Q. 102.—I have no technical knowledge of hydro-electric installations and cannot 
of course appreciate all the difficulties, but it seems to me that there are immense 
possibilities in this direction. There are numerous places in the hills of this Presidency 
where water could, be used for developing power. I believe that there is no insuperable 
difficulty in conveying electric power over considerable distances, indeed this is already 
being done. If several large power stations were to be erected at suitable points most of 
the industrial centres could be supplied. At present a very large quantity of wood fuel 
is consumed for industrial purposes ; this results in' high prices and even in shortage of 
fuel. I believe that this is actually the case in Madura. Electric power would set free, 
therefore, a large quantity of wood fuel for domestic purposes and the price would fall 
automatically in consequence. 

Q. 113.-The stems of the cotton plant, and possibly of some other crops, which 

form waste material at present, are very suitable for paper-making. Probably a con¬ 
siderable number of the woods for which at present no use can be found would be 
suitable for wood pulp. 


Oral Evidence, 6tii February 1917. 

Syr F. H. Stewart.. — Q. You belong to the Forest Service?—. Yes. 

Q. You Are the Principal of the Forest College? — A. Yes 

Q. "When was the college started? — A. It was started in July, 1912. 

Q. Was there a forest college in this Presidency before?— A. There was no forest 
college for the training of range officers. But we had in 1905-06 a sort of class for 
the lower subordinates. That was attached to the office of the Conservator of this circle. 

Q. Is your work entirely training and teaching, or do you do any research work? 
— A . I cannot say that we do any research work at present. 

Q. What is your staff?— A. We have two Imperial Service Officers and two Pro¬ 
vincial Service Officers besides myself. And then there is a Curator of the Museum. 

Q. The Provincial Service Officers are they Europeans?— A. They are both Anglo- 
Indians at present. 

Q. How many students have you at present?— A. We have just at present 68 
students. We take in 33 students at the beginning of each year. The course is one of 
two years. 

Q. Have you room for all the students?— A. Yes. I should consider it inadvisable 
to take in any more because you cannot deal with a class of more students. I should con¬ 
sider that 30 is the maximum number that can be tackled. 

Q. Are the students in Government service already or are they private students?— 
A. Two-thirds of them are in the British Government service. The majority of the 
others are either in the service of or deputed by Native States or-by Ceylon and two or 
three are private students. 

Q. You say in your answers that a much more detailed and precise knowledge of the 
distribution of commercially useful forest trees and plants than is at present available 
is very necessary. What would be your way of going about that work? Would you 
require more staff?— A. We certainly want more staff. We should like to have a special 
officer. There is an officer at present who haB been recently appointed and who is doing 
more or less what I have suggested. 

Q. Who is that?— A. Mr. Alfred I/ushington. 

Q. Can one officer deal with the whole question?— A. The staff will of course have 
to be increased in course of time. 

Q. Do you recommend the development of the forest work on the commercial sideP-r- 
4. I do. 

Q. You make certain recommendations in regard to that. Do you want a commercial 
expert to be in charge of the information bureau?— A. Yes. ^ 

Q. And you also think that there is urgent need for a research branch to the Forest 
Service in this Presidency?— A. Yes. 

Q. Could you give your reasons for thinking -that it is specially necessaiy in this 
provinceP— A. It is not specially necessary in this Presidency more &an anywhere else. 

Q. Do you think that generally speaking there is need for provincial research insti¬ 
tutes?— A. Great need. 

Q. You would have them apart from the Central Institute at Dehra DunP— A. Yea 
What I mean is that local conditions differ so much in this country. 

Q. You give the designation of the additional officers th at y dU would be inclined 
to recommend. You mention a zoologist and a chemist. Whom would they come 
under? Would they be all members of the Forest ServiceP— A. r I would have ft on the. 
same system as has been working in Dehra Dun. 

Q. On the same lines?— A. Yes. For instance Dr. A. D. Imms. He was not a 
Forest Officer. ;He was a zoologist. He has now left. 

Q. To what service did he belong? — A. As far as I know Ee was recruited directly 
from England. 
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* would If be a me^bw ^llw M Service.?—A. |.4ia| 

would bo preferable that he should be for tide special billet.. . % , ■ 

- -'< Q* .would you* *bn able to get a man of ability for- work of this, sortf Ho would not 
be able to rise to other poets m the service?— A. Yes. I suppose you pould return hts 
otar vi mm ..bygiving him an. incre men tal pay over a series of years. 

Q* # If' side appointment were- made, it would, be a very important' one. It is. true 
for which the need is urgent?—A.'I think so. 

Q* In reply to question 106 you say that forests require to be opened by roads and 
modem- means of mechanical transport. Is there any sort of engineering service, 
attached to the forest service?— A. "Within the last three or four years one officer, was- 
o rigiftsl 1 y appointed for the whole of India. That was quite ins uffi cient and then # 
subsequently we had two or three special engineers appointed for the Madras Presidency, 
and at the present time we have actually one. 

Q.- In your opinion would two be sufficient for the whole of the- Presidency? h— A. 

I' do pot t h i nk that two will be sufficient for the immediate needs. But I presume that 
after some time two will be sufficient. If you recruited a large staff there might not bs 
sufficient work for it after a period of years. 

^?* You think that more men would be required at the start to get the thing in 
working order and that after that is done a small number will be sufficient to keep, 
abreast of current work P-— A . I think so. When all the construction work is done, the 
work then will be more or less advisory. In that case a small number- would be suffi¬ 
cient. 

Q. What would be the position of these engineers? How would you recruit them? 
—-4', I am afraid I am not capable of saying now the engineers can be recruited. 

Q. Would they be full .members of the Forest Service capable of rising to the head 
of it?— -A. They would not be able to rise up to the headship of the Forest Service. 
That will- be quite impracticable. That will be worse than the present arrangement. 

Q. You say “I understand that the necessity for the post of a Chief Conservator 

been a4nutted, and that the actual creation of the post has been deferred.** What 
is; the present organisation P— A . There are four Conservators who are entirely inde¬ 
pendent of each other and they are under the orders of the Forest Commissioner who 
is, a Member of the Board of Revenue and who obtains his orders direct from Govern¬ 
ment. 

Q. Is there an officer called the Senior Conservator?— A. The Senior Conservator 
is. only senior, ip > regard to service and pay. He has no control over the others. 

Q. Is he in Madras as a ruleP— A. I do not think so. Not necessarily. It has 
varied considerably. At present he is in Trichinopoly. 

Q r Is the Member of the Board in charge of forests the proper and likely person 
who would be -consulted by the Government in matters relating to the. administration^ 
of forests P— A. At present a Member of the Board of Revenue is in charge of forests 
and has no technical training at all. 

Q. With reference to the question of utilising the hydro-electric power sources 
in thpa part of the country, has any thorough survey been carried out in this Presi¬ 
dency. by the Government?— A. I do not know. I have not heard of any. 

Mm. A . Chattertou.—Q. In regard to the question of forest engineering that has been 
raised in your note, we have had a good deal of information tendered to us. We have, 
been told that timber extraction is very difficult and that there are many problems con¬ 
nected with local transport that have not been properly worked out. Is that soP_ A. ■ 

There are a great number of problems connected with Indian Forestry that require to 
be investigated. 

‘ Is it necessary to appoint a considerable number of forest engineers straight 

•affcay-?' - Would it not do quite well at the present time if we utilise the services of~ 
Public Works Engineers to deal with the ordinary engineering problem* which crop 
Up In the forest reserve areas P— A . I should think that a capable Public Works Engi- 
rht -to be aMto to do quite well. There are no special engineering problems, 
aghi bain a few cases. 


s , the recognised methods of extraction of timber in other countries been 

’. tlifedhere ?—ad- I think that very probably a Forfeit officer* would bo capable of saying 
lit yrouRtba possible to introduce tbe system- hero or not. 

any of-the Forest officers in the Madras Presidency have 
jp etpdytheee things specially abroad ?^—A. I do not- know of any Forest 
s been dejrated to study any question of transport. As far as I know 
’ I say that they should be sent. _ _ 

“ '^'^fc nbe r ^ w we^^sJke n 

if ft"' IW ‘vnrtiir ' ■■w i tl iaar ii 1 
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4>. Would it be necessary to put on a forest engineer in each district?— A* I do not 
think so. I think we could manage very well at least for a time with one man for each 
circle. 

a Q. That would mean four for the whole Presidency?— A. Pour or five for the 
whole Presidency. - 

Q. You have been Principal of the Forest College here and you are stationed in 
Coimbatore itself for some time and you are fairly well-acquainted with the history 
of the work that has been going on here ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us what happened to that scheme which was introduced in the 
Anamalais to get out timber? There was also a saw mill?— A. Yes. Near Mount 
Stuart. There was also a ropeway. 

Q. How was that scheme engineered ? Was it done entirely by the Forest Depart¬ 
ment ?— A. Yes. It was done before I came here. That was done entirely by the Forest 
Department. 

Q. Were there any difficulties connected with the working of it?— A. The main 
difficulty was this. It was run by water power and there was no water for half the year. 
The stream on which it depended ran dry for half the months in the year. 

Q. And therefore they could not go on?— A. That is so. m 

Q. Was it not known that the stream ran dry for half the year?— A. They must 
have known that it ran dry. 

Q. Is that saw mill still working thereP— A. It is not working there. It is now 
working in Coimbatore. It has been sold to the industrial school here. 

Q. And what has become of the ropeway?— A. That has been given up too. Every¬ 
thing has now to be brought down by cart. 

Q. The result of this experiment in forest extraction seems to indicate that you 
want technically qualified men to deal with these problems?— A. I think so. 

Q. In this district there is a very large area of forest, especially in the hills in 
North Coimbatore. Is there much economic produce extracted?— A. There is a good 
deal in the way of minor produce but not much in the way of major produce or fuel. 

Q. Why?— A. You must have demand. There is not much big timber. 

Q. We have this morning heard that the supply of firewood is not satisfactory and 
that the prices are rising and that most of the wood comes from Palghat forests. Is it 
not possible to get firewood out of the North Coimbatore forests?— A. I think the long 
lead would be prohibitive. It is a very long lead and it is entirely by road. You will 
have to take it all in carts. 

Q. As regards the minor produce of the North Coimbatore tract, do you know 
how that is extracted?— A. It used to be mostly myrabolams and the collection was sold 
to contractors. 

Q. That is assigned in areas?— A. The system varies. It is either sold by auction 
to contractors or collected departmentally by the hill men and brought into central 
depfits and then sold. 

Q. Is possible here through the agency of these hill men and the central depdts 
to obtain any special produce that may be wanted ?— A . Any special produce that is 
required could be brought in. 

Q. We could not get it through the agency of the contractors?— A. Ye®, we could. 

Q. Do you know if it would be a good thing to put up a plapt for wood distillation 
in some area like North Coimbatore with a view to improving the forest produce and 
creating a demand for forest produce ?— A . I think it would be. I do not know much 
about the processes and the cost. If that is a feasible arrangement, that would be an 
excellent thing to do. 

Q. Assuming that it is a commercial proposition would it be to the advantage of the 
forest to introduce it?— A. I think it would be of very great advantage. 

'Q. You mentioned that myrabolams are largely sold from the North Coimbatore 
area. Have any steps been taken at any time to increase the supply of these tanninjf 
yielding plants? Or is it entirely left to natural production?— A. As far as I know it 
is left to natural production 

Q. Would it be possible to establish foreBt plantations of this class?— A. I had the 
other day an enquiry regarding wattles and whether they could be p'own and as a 
matter of fact we are just going to undertake a small experiment to go into the matter. 

Q. These wattles are growing in the NilgirisP— A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any very large quantity P— A . There is quite a considerable quantity. 

Q. Is it scattered P— A. Not very. You get it round about Ootacafiaund and Coonoor. 

Q. Is it, a practicable proposition to collect them?— A. I think so. 

Q. Are there any areas specially planted?— A. Yes. They are being worked now 
for fuel. 

Q. You mean the wattles P— A. Yes. 

Q. Ib the bark sold?— A. Not much. .> 

Q. How long does it take to grow it bo as to be a commercial proposition?— A. X 
have never served in the Nilgirie. Five or six years, I should think, perhaps ten y ea r s* - 



• 4 * Chatterton. — Q. In many places we might take it that where you grow 

tannin g yielding trees, the commercial prospects would be very much better it you 
combine it with the question of wood distillation?— A. I think so. Yes. 

Q. You can then strip the bark for tanning purposes and convert the wood intp 
charcoal?— A. Yes. 

Q. You are beginning to make experiments in Coimbatore in connection with these 
wattles?— A. As a matter of fact, we have not begun. I have not yet got the seed. 

Q. Where do you propose to plant it, in the plains or in the hills ?— A. I am intend¬ 
ing to do that merely as an experiment in the Forest College ground and another in the 
Bolampatti valley which is about 20 miles from here. 

Q. There is another question on which you, with your experience, will probably 
be able to give us some information! and that is with reference to the fresh increments 
annually to the forest growth in this part of the country. Have you any special know¬ 
ledge about it?— A. I think that differs for each forest and for each locality. 

Q. From a practical point of view, in these large forest areas, could we rely on the 
annual increment as being sufficient to supply large quantities of fuel, supposing they 
were wanted for industrial purposesP— A. Yes. It all depends on the quantity required 
and the area available. 

Q. Could you give us any rough idea of what would be the annual increment if we 
work the North Coimbatore forests for instance?— A. It is impossible to say anything. 

Q. Would it amount to a ton an acre?— A. Yes. It would certainly. It would ever* 
come to more than that. 

Q. A ton per acre per annum?— A. No, but at the exploitable age. 

Q. What steps should be taken to bring these forests up to the model bearing area?— 
A. Protection against fire and grazing. 

Q. Are you troubled in these parts much by goats?— A. Goats are not admitted to 
the forests. 

Q. Would it be a practicable proposition to extend the area of blue gums in the 
Nilgiris?— A. That would be quite simple. 

Q. The hills round Coimbatore, would they carry blue gums satisfactorily?— A. Not 
in the low lying ones. TJp in the higher ones, you can plant it all right. 

Q. The position here and in other places seems to be this. Directly we make a 
considerable demand for firewood, the supplies fall off unless we take steps to have 
fresh supplies by having new plantations and the question is whether it is a practicable 

S reposition to start fairly large plantations in anticipation of a big industrial demand 
urmg the next five or ten years?— A. The difficulty in the low-lying places is water 
and the heat in the summer. There is a long drought. 

Q- Do you think it would be possible to start fuel plantations within a comparatively 
short distance of Coimbatore? I do not suggest the name of any particular tree?— A. 
I think that would be possible on selected areas. 

Q. Could you tell at all what -would be the probable price ? Shall we be able to get 
suitable fuel at Rs. 4 to Us. 5 a ton? Do you think that that is a practicable proposition? 
— A . I doubt very much whether it is possible at prices so low as that, unless you buy 
up land in the immediate neighbourhood of Coimbatore which is not Government land. 
From the nearest forest land you would have to spend from Rs. 2 to Hs. 3 a ton for 
merely carting it. 

Q. Are there any areas of Government waste land round Coimbatore that could 
be planted upP— A. I do not know about the waste land. 

Q. That is a matter that could be investigated P— A . Yes. 

Q • You suggest here that Bombax malabaricum might be planted. Do you think 
it would grow suitably? Don’t you want a fairly heavy rainfall?— A. That would not 
do in Coimbatore itself. 

Q. Bolampatti is about the only place in the district where the rainfall is heavier 
than in the rest of the district?— A. It is fairly heavy there. 

Q. Are there any very large areas suitable for Bombax malabaricum P— A. Yes. 

Q. Where P— A. In North Coimbatore and South Coimbatore in the Anamalais. 
There is a considerable quantity along the slopes of the NilgiTis. It is also found in 
the Bolampatti valley. 

Q. Would it be very expensive to extract this as a possible source of paper pulp?— A. 
I do not think that it would be expensive. But I understand that the difficulty so far 
is the difficulty of getting water either for floating or running a factory in the 
neighbourhood. * . 

Q. Without the water it would be expensive to extract this?— A. It would be of 
course* 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. In your supplementary note you say that -Government ought 
to be able to lend the services of experts to the extent possible. Now, the Government 
expert is brought out to this country at the expense of the public. And the reason for his 
existence is that he should help the industries of the country, find opt new processes 
end .thus help to develop them. If his services are utilized by a private firm should 
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not the results of hie enquiries belong to the public also ?— A . I think so, with, the excep¬ 
tion that if he has been told or learnt any special trade secret in the course of hsts work 
for the firm then that should belong to the firm ; and I do not think theft the public is 
ititled to it. 

Q. It is open for the firm to spend money themselves in bringing out the 'expert. 

! they save that money by utilising the services of a man brought out at public expense, 
irely they are not entitled to the whole of the information supplied by the expert*?— A. 
do not mean to say that the firm should be entitled to the whole of the -information 
ipplied by the expert. 

Q. "Would you limit the period during which the firm should have the benefit of 
ie work of the expert?— A. 1 would limit it to a certain perfcfd. But I would not be 
1 favour of any secret of the firm being betrayed. 

Q. For how long would you limit the period?— A. That I cannot say. 


Q. It is open to the firm to bring out the expert at their own cost. But they utilise 
ie services of a man who has been brought out at public expense. Even if the firm pays 
) the expert, a special honorarium, don’t you think the results of his enquiry should 
elong to the public pretty soon?—.4. I certainly think that the public is entitled to 
ny work done by the expert who has been brought out at public expense. At the same 
.me I think that the interests of the firm should be safeguarded. Or else you limit 
ie value of the expert. The firm will not engage the expert if there is any chance of 
ieir secrets being betrayed. 

Q. Of course there is the expert in this country, and the firm is saved the expense 
f bringing out another expert from home. For that reason, don’t you think that the 
scrat should be only partially theirs, because the funds come from the public?— A. I 
r ould not like to keep out anything special of the firm’s that the expert has discovered, 
lut at the same time there is this point. He might have been given some information 
> enable him to help the firm on a certain point and the question is whether the firm 
bould be safeguarded in that or not. 

Q. In America there is an Association of the Universities. Certain problems are 
?ferred to that body and they send out those problems to the various universities, and 
believe the limit there is three years. After a period of three years, the results that 
ave resulted from the researches are published in the journals of the universities who 
re carrying on the researches, and the results are then available to the general public, 
'he firms that employ the universities have this special protection, that they have the 
asults three yearB in advance of the others. Don’t you think that some such system 
auld be adopted in this country?— A. That sounds as a very feasible proposition. 

Q. Turning to another question you suggest that the stem of the cotton plant could 
e used as a material for the manufacture of paper pulp. Has any experiment been done 
y the department in that direction?— A. Not as far as 1 know. That does not come 
ithin the purview of the Forest Department. 

Mr. C. K. Low. — Q. You recommend provincial research institutes. If one province 
ets it then other provinces will want that also?— A. Yes. 

Q. Burma will want one, the United Provinces will want one and the Central 
'rovinces will also want one?— A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think that you will thus have four or five of each of th,e various 
ypes of experts per each different part of India, besides the central institute ?— A. I 
hink the present system that has been at work in Dehra Dun is suitable. They issue a 
eport as soon as sufficient material is collected and that is distributed. The research 
nstitutes will get a copy and they will know exactly what is going on elsewhere. This 
rill prevent duplication. 

Q. There has been some complaint about' these publications. It has been pointed 
ut that inordinate delay is caused in the publication of the papers. The officers in 
he central research institute at Dehra Dun first, send it to the Inspector-General of 
’orests and he submits it to the Revenue and Agriculture Department of the Govern- 
idnt of India. There it is delayed for a year or even two years. Do you not think 
hat such delays in the publication of papers should be avoided?— A. T do. 

Q. How would you propose to do it?— A. I would avoid this delay by giving poWer 
o the President or' the Principal of the Research Institute to pliblish the papters on 


is own responsibility. 

Q. You recommend that some research officers might be appointed in Connection 
dth the local .research branch of the Forest Service that might be started a'ttd you 
uggest that one zoologist might be got. Would he have any special terms? Would 
ou recruit him into the Forest Department?— A. I would recruit him into the*Ftfrest 
)epartment and-give him an incremental salary. 

Q. Would ypu 'be able to get him on those terms?— A. I think *o. 

Q. You do'ndt stee mfcfiy fiien in this cduntry?— A. When I Whs WoTkifigfc 
go in London, I crime -aettows a good many sioologichl students. Thtft is'bnfy dire df fbe 
nstftutidns there. 
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Do you ■‘know what happens to them afterwards?— A. I only know of one. He 
ha# gone to dome plantations in the Malay Straits. 

Q. What sort of officer should the forest economist be P—.4. He should be a mem¬ 
ber of the Forest Service. 

Q. You mean with a certain amount of extra training? — A. Yes. 

Q. Your botanistP— A. The same. 

Q. The chemist?— A. He must be an outside man. 

Q. And the commercial man? — A. He should also be an outside man. 

Q. Do you think that this staff that you suggest is absolutely necessary?— A. I 
think so. 

Q. In what way have you found the institute at l)ehra Dun deficient?— A. Only in 
the respect that one such institute cannot possibly serve the needs of the whole of 
India. 

Q. That everybody will udmit. The answer to that would presumably be that you 
simply enlarge that institute and provide more staff. Are you prepared to give any 
specific instance to show that it is over-worked ?— A. I am not aware of it. What I 
had in mind was this. Suppose there is a special problem. If it is to be done in the 
central institute, the man there would have no knowledge of the local conditions and 
he would take a longer time than if the thing were done locally. 

Q. You then say that many of the problems can only be studied locally?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it would be advantageous to do so?— A. I think so, because the 
local conditions vary in the localities themselves. Forest growth depends very much 
on the local conditions. For instance take teak. You get in Nilambur totally different 
•conditions of growth than in the Anamalais in South Coimbatore. 

Q. Of course you realise that to have research institutes all over the provinces and 
a central one at Delira Dun would be a very expensive tiling?— A. Of course it would be 
•expensive. 

Q. Don’t you think that a thoroughly well-equipped central institute could be run 
with a great deal less exjienditureP— A. But I do not think it will be able to cope with 
the great amount of work. 

Q. The position of a fair number of experts graded and working together in a central 
institute as that of Dehra Dun would probably be more attractive from many points 
of view and give better avenues for promotion and so on. That would be more attractive 
as a recruiting proposition than that of isolated people attached to the provincial 
•departments with a less intensified research atmosphere and with prospects of an inferior 
nature?— A. That of course refers to those who are recruited outside the department. 
There is something in what you say. It is after all merely a matter of how the salary 
is fixed. 

Q. That is not of course essential to your proposals. T recognise that. Supposing 
on the other hand you took your chemist, from a sort of general chemical service for 
India and your botanist from the general botanical survey of India and so on and 
deputed them for fairly long periods for the study of various questions, how do you 
think a system like that will work?— A. That would work all right. 

Q. In answer to one of the questions you said that the member in charge of Forests 
in the Board of Revenue or the Forest Commissioner controls the Forest Department ^ 
Does he pass orders on technical questions?—.4. Yes. 

Q. Even as regards working plans?— A. "Working plans are sanctioned by him. 

Q. Does he alter them in technical matters?— A. I know of one definite case where 
that has been done. 

Q. Does he ask advice from some officer such as the Inspector-General of Forests?— 
-4. I do not think so. I have never heard of that. 

• Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. You agreed with Mr. Dow that it might be practicable to 
draw your scientific specialists for the forest research work in the Madras Presidency 
from a central service. What I want to ask you is this. Assuming the existence of 
a very much enlarged central institute at Dehra Dun, would it still be necessary to 
have local research institutes in the various parts of India to deal with the local pro¬ 
blems. Could they not be properly studied in the conditions which exist at Dehra Dun?— 
A. I think it would be much better to have local institutes. Suppose you take a man 
from the central institute at Dehra Dun to Rtudy the conditions in Madras. He would 
want to *efer all his jjroblems to the institute back whereas if you get an institute in 
^Madras, whether you get a man Ideally or from the central institute he would have a 
laboratory near at hand and everything more or less in the province in which he is 
working. • 

Q. Wou!ld it be possible for the man to do his field work down here, take the 
•experience back to Dehra Duto. and work there?— A. That is quite impracticable. There 
would be a great waste of time. Suppose he gathers his materials and gods back and 
iateb on -finds that he has got to gather some more material, he would -have to come 
back again all the way from Dehra Dun. This would involve a great waste of time. 




On tli© other hand if he were working in the Presidency itself, he would be able to 
come to the spot in a short time and ±Lnd out the information he is in need of. You 
want local officers who would work locally knowing the local conditions. 

Q. To what extent in developing the Forest College here would you be able to provide 
laboratories and other equipment which will also serve purposes of research?— A. We 
have already got a large laboratory. We have a certain amount of equipment part of 
which has been handed over to the agricultural chemist because we are not using it 
now. 

Q. For your own educational work, you will have to provide comparatively well- 
equipped laboratories?— A. We do not need them at present, not until we get a higher 
class of subordinate officers. 

Q. Should they be sent to Dehra Dun at present?— A. We cannot train any higher 
class subordinate until we have a local research institute. We could not deal with it 
until then. 

Q. Do you think that the two questions of higher research and the training of forest 
higher subordinates is intimately connected?— A. Yes. 

Q. In connection with the economic work of the forest department, do you know 
if there has been in the past any co-ordination between the Forest Department and the 
Department of Industries?— A. There has not been much co-ordination. We have 
generally looked upon any questions that have arisen from different points of view. 
That is to say the Industries Department naturally looks upon it from the point of 
view of developing the industries in general. We have generally looked at it from the 
point of view of starting some industry which will utilise our waste material. 

Q. Take for instance the question of fuel supply about which I asked you. The 
Department of Industries are very much interested in it and also the Forest Department. 
Can you suggest any means by which these two departments can co-ordinate so as to 
work the problems that arise in the best way possible?— A. I think they could co¬ 
operate and this will be quite possible when we have a Chief Conservator. If either of 
them wants to get information from the other, it will be much more easy for the Chief 
Conservator to correspond and communicate with the Director of Industries and they will 
then practically issue the orders for further investigation to their own subordinates. At 
present so far as I know the intercourse is generally between the Director of Industries 
and some particular forest officer. 

Q. That of course is a very unsatisfactory arrangement?— A. I quite agree. It 
has this one merit. The Director of Industries may obtain the views of an officer who 
is particularly interested. On the other hand, it may be that that officer may not be 
able to furnish all the information that may be needed. 

Q. When the Director of Industries addresses a local officer, it may involve a 
considerable amount of time and consequent delay. The forest officer may not have 
the necessary time?— A. I think so. Of course what I am suggesting is that co-opera¬ 
tion would depend on increase in the establishment. They could hot carry out the 
work under the present conditions. 


Witness No. 257. 

Dr. C. A. Barber, Go'vemmertt Sugarcane Expert, Agricultural 
College , Coimbatore. 

Written Evidence. 

Agriculture is the basal industry of India, alike in the Peninsula and the vast 
stretches of alluvium formed by the great rivers of the north, the Ganges, the Brahma¬ 
putra and the Indus. In it consists the main wealth of India, and its improvement 
trill affect the great bulk of the people. It will have immediate influence on the many 
industries which are connected with it, as well as, indirectly, others not dependent on 
it, in that its improvement will give the people money to invest in them. I do not 
know whether the Industries Commission desires that Agriculture should be dealt with 
and I see no questions framed on it, but, besides the importance of the industry itself, 
it has its technical and scientific sides, and it is with the development of the young 
Department of Agriculture that I am chiefly concerned. I have accordingly prepared 
the following note on it, dealing especially with the research -eide % and trust that it may 
be of some use in emphasising the great advantages likely to accrue from an extension of 
scientific work in India, and in indicating some of the difficulties under which^ this work 
is carried on. I deal more especially with Madras, but my rremarks apply* in many 
respects to other Provinces, and I add some notes on the general organisation of the 
whole Department in India. 

The Agricultural Departments of the different Provinces are quite separate, and 
they have little or no connection with the so called “ Imperial J * section whose head¬ 
quarters are at Pusa in North Bihar. In Madras, there is a Director, at present drawn 
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from the ranks of the Civil Service,' who is subordinate to a Revenue Member of the 
Board of Revenue, who, in his turn, is under the Revenue Member of the Governor’s 
Council. (Since writing this,, a change has been made and the intervention of the 
Hoard of Revenue has been removed, the Director being placed immediately under Gov¬ 
ernment). The work of the superior officers of the department may be classified under 
three distinct heads, district work, teaching and research. It will I think be unneces¬ 
sary to point out that the previous training and mental outlook of the officers in these 
three branches should be very different. The district officers are in charge of the Circles 
into which the Presidency has been divided. Their work is largely executive; they have 
charge of a number of agricultural stations, with trained managers under them; they are 
responsible for the dissemination of knowledge gained as to improved methods ana are 
in charge of the distribution of the seed of improved varieties of crops; for this work 
they have a suitable staff of trained men; they are supposed to study the agriculture of 
their Circles with the idea of obtaining knowledge and of effecting improvements 
whether on their own initiative or as the result of the work of the specialists in research 
Special officers have recently been entertained for engineering and cattle-breeding 
and one devotes his attention to planting districts. Teaching is practically confined to a 
Central College, and this institution is responsible for the preliminary training of the 
subordinate officers of the department. A district officer here deals with Agriculture 
generally and manages the large farm attached. Because of the important part he takes 
in the teaching and of his control of the local farm. Government has directed that the 
office of the Principal should be attached to the district officer employed. The various 
sciences are taught by specialists, in chemistry, botany, mycology" and entomology. 
The latter officers are also supposed to conduct research in their respective branches. 
The Principal exercises no control over the specialists, each of whom is directly res¬ 
ponsible to the Director. All the superior officers in the College have tlieir appropriate 
staff of assistants, are entirely independent of one another and have separate offices and 
budgets. In the College, affairs are directed by a Board, consisting of the Principal and 
the specialists (or experts),, each of whom is head of a section. 

Considerable improvements have been from time to time introduced with regard to 
research, partly because of the increase in staff, but chiefly because of the appreciation 
of Government of the successful results which have been attained by the various experts 
themselves. My criticisms, while referring mainly to the present position of affairs, are 
to a certain extent retrospective, for there can be no certainty as to the exact, attitude 
of future members of Government. Questions as to pay and prospects, leave and 

S ension rules, governing officers of the department are not included in these, as they 
ave been fully dealt with by the recent Royal Commission, and it is presumed are not 
wanted here. 


1.—Specialisation of wdplc. 

When the College was started at Coimbatore there were only two experts attached 
to it, a chemist and a botanist, these being considered, at that time, all that was neces¬ 
sary for the conduct of the scientific side of a Provincial Agricultural Department. 
The latter officer was an active member of the Botanical Survey of India, his charge 
including the Peninsula with all its Native States. He had charge of the naming of the 
specimens collected and the upkeep of the already large herbarium. He was responsible 
for the laying out and upkeep of the Botanical Garden. He was Economic Botanist 
and had separate sections with assistants in Economic Mycology and Entomology. He 
was expected to deal with the teaching in these three subjects, and had to prepare 
separate courses in Botany and Agricultural Botany, and had the general supervision 
of those in the other two subjects. In the intervals of leisure he was expected to devote 
himself to research in Economic Botany. It is obvious that he was up against an 
impossible task, and much of his time was taken up in demonstrating to his superiors 
(chiefly the Member of the Board of Revenue) that fresh men were needed in order to 
deal efficiently with the work. After many ups and downs, these efforts were successful, 
and now a separate Economic Botanist, Entomologist and Mycologist, a teaching Botanist 
and a Sugarcane Expert are entertained* five officers fully employed in the discharge 
of duties whicK it was considered a few years ago could be conducted bv one man. 
The Economic Botanist is now freed from teaching and is devoting himself chiefly to 
the study of paddy. The separation of teaching and research is complete in Botanv- 
It is not mo in the other sections, and I consider that, for the sake of efficiency, it should 
be, and this efficiency does no t only refer to research but also to the teaching. I must 
noint out that the conditions are peculiar in India in that the undoubted assistance which 
occasional advanced teaching gives the researcher is denied the expert here. The 
teaching ih the College, although to a certain extent technical, is, once it is stereotyped, 
exceedingly elementary. It is not usual to find,, in the same man, the power to conduct 
difficult investigations and to prepare clear and concise courses of lectures to elementaxy 
students Much of the teacher’s time should be spent in the laboratory, and it 
inevitable that one or other of the two subjects will be neglected. I would, in fact, 
snggeat the advisability of completely separating the teaching from research in different 
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discontented officer. There is no help for this, and it is impossible, in the nature of 
things, for Government to be able to determine whether an officer is really doing hie 
best. This has been largely lost sight of in the past, and much trouble has been caused 
by a lack of understanding on the part of his superiors of the expert’s point of view. 
Efforts have, indeed, been made by the Member of the Board of Revenue,, rigidly to 
parcel out the hours of a working day at the College. The main principle which we 
have been fighting for during the past ten years is freedom from official control as 
fo the character of our work and the methods by which it is carried out. Once a problem 
has been presented to a worker, he should be left as free a hand as possible as to the 
way he attacks it. That this has not been the case in the past may be seen from the 
following extract from a Board’s Proceedings “ As regards research, in order to prevent 
any risk of time being wasted, the objects for which ‘ research ’ is to be devoted should 
be specified and sanctioned beforehand by the Director of Agriculture, and the general 
scope and trend of the method which it is proposed to employ should be laid down 
in each case. The Director should require the submission of periodical reports, and 
care should be taken that research is both a reality and devoted to practical ends. To 
this end, definite instructions for the guidance of the Professors should be drawn up and 
submitted to the Board by the Director ”. I think that all experts will agree that it 
is impossible to carry out these orders in doing good work. The general scope and 
trend of methods will,, in many cases, vary from time to time as the work progresses, 
and it is also inevitable that “ much time will be wasted ” as regards the immediate 
object in view by the following up of clues and side issues, the value of which cannot 
bo decided until the results have been obtained and collated. Periodical reports during 
the progress of the work have been already referred to as dangerous and unscientific. 
Many valuable results will require repeated testing even after the worker is sure of them 
in his own mind, and it would be easy for the Director to convince himself of the state 
of progress in any line of investigation or research, by informal conversations with the 
worker. As to the “ reality and practical ends ”, this is difficult to define or control, 
and it is a cardinal principle of research that work should be unfettered by any considera¬ 
tions of utility. This should only be guarded at the commencement, when the problem 
is given to the expert, and the value of his work should not be exclusively judged by its 
immediate practical application. 

IV.—The nature of research. 

As there appears to be so much misconception as to the subject, I am tempted to 
devote a paragraph as to the nature of the work to be done in Agriculture. This is the 
more necessary, because little attention has in the past been paid to the separation o± 
officers best suited for district work, teaching and research itself. This grave duty 
rests with Government, and it is merely mentioned here because it is unfair to expect 
good research from a man not fitted naturally for it. The remedy lies in greater care in 
selection at the outset, but more so in the increase in the number of officers recruited. 
As will be seen, there is plenty of work for all, but the present method of placing a new 
recruit in an office where he is expected automatically to continue the work of his 
predecessor is unsound, and leads to great inequality in the work produced. It must 
be remembered that India is in a totally different stage of development to that of the 
place where the experts come from. There is far more spade work to be carried out in 
preparation for research than in Western countries. I am tempted to divide the work 
under three headings, namely compilation,, investigation and research proper. Much 
of the work turned out at present comes under the second head and, for many years 
to come, it will perhaps be the main line of work for the officers recruited by 
Government. 

OompilatiAtk —Details of previous work lie scattered all over the country, usually 
filed in variouJ|fexecutive offices, which are the. result of the spasmodic and individual 
efforts of workers during the past fifty years. Much of this work is of considerable 
value, and it is important that, before it is too late, it should be disinterred, sifted, put 
together and, where desirable, published). Besides this, it is desirable, every now and 
then to group the results .obtained on any important head and issue a reasoned statement 
of progress. This spadework would form the basis for a fresh start, and such compilations 
would be of value to workers on sugar matters* green-manuring, alkaline lands, analysis 
of soils and so forth. Several attempts in this direction have been made during recent 
years by the Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India, and he appears to have 
placed them in the hands of successive, personal assistants. Their preparation requires a 
good flfcientifio or tecHhical training and a good style of composition. 

Investigation .—This is perhaps the main line to be followed up at present in this 
country, 'and should, to. a large extent, precede and prepare the way for research into 
definite problems. Our knowledge of the country is, and must be for many years to 
come, extremely limited, and much time can be usefully employed in increasing it. ^ As 
examples, I would suggest a careful survey of the crops in different geographical regions* 
summaries of methods of cultivation of the same crop under different conditions, descrip¬ 
tions of the different implements employed with notes as to their relative effectiveness, 
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classification of soils and soil surveys, and so forth. These pieces of work could bo 
carried out by any one with a scientific or general agricultural training, according to the 
subject. At present, the work of the researcher is considerably handicapped by having 
to make these preliminary enquiries, and often the work produced is overloaded with 
unnecessary details. ~ 

Research .—This is, of course, much more difficult to define, but consists essentially 
of new lines of thought or work, additions to knowledge, whether the result of experil 
ment or inductive reasoning, and the application of this knowledge in new directions. 
It is something original and individual, and its character will depend entirely on the 
class of mind of the officer engaged. I need not dilate on the truism that ** the 
researcher is born and not made ”, but I would emphasise the .fact that, of the specialists 
engaged by the Agricultural Department, comparatively few will be fitted for research 
work* and it is the function of Government to discover them, and allow them free scope 
for their usefulness. If this sub-division of agricultural work be held in view, it is 
obvious that there is plenty to do for all the scientific officers entertained and, indeed, 
it opens up a vast field for additional workers as the department increases its activities. 

V .— The Imperial A.gr-i.cubtural Department in India. 

This consists of departments in Madras Bombay, the Central Provinces, Burma, 
Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces and the Punjab. A separate 
section has been established at Pusa in North Bihar, directly under the Government of 
India, and its chief officer, the Agricultural Adivser, is generally recognised as the chief 
of the whole department, and he visits consultatively all the Provinces. At present all 
these departments are entirely separate and, in the majority of cases, have little to do 
with the section working at Pusa. It becomes a question whether any closer union is 
possible or desirable. 

My chief criticism of the present arrangement is that too little attention has been 
paid to the definition of agricultural tracts as contrasted with political divisions, and 
that, for an Institute dealing with the whole of India, the location at Pusa has been 
unfortunate. As to the former, where the geographical (and agricultural in consequence) 
conditions are distinct, I do not think that any closer union will be of advantage at 
present. The problems are purely local,, and the officers entertained have plenty of work 
to do which they alone are in a position to carry out. In other parts, great contigu¬ 
ous tracts have similar conditions and a certain amount of fusion may be desirable. 
Madras and Bombay are separate regions, have promising and energetic young depart¬ 
ments, and may for the present be left alone. Burma is another separate section, but 
the department here, as indeed agriculture itself, is only in an elementary stage. The 
Central Provinces consist of several sections, differing sufficiently widely, resembling 
in turn the United Provinces, Madras and Bombay,, but the population is sparse and 
Agriculture very backward, and the local department is doing very useful work. 
Bengal is a great country with varying conditions, which might with advantage have 
several departments, but there are special difficulties, and the department is undergoing 
a process of reorganization, and it would be well to note the result of this. It is 
obviously terribly understaffed, and has not been very well managed in recent years. 
Assam is a. sxftall and heterogeneous Province with a small staff alternately devoting itself 
to the problems in the different tracts. It is a question whether the Sylhet section 
might not be merged in Bengal, but the Brahmaputra valley and the hill tracts have 
purely local conditions and problems. Bihar and Orissa is again a heterogeneous region 
and it is a question whether Orissa should be attached to Bengal,, Madras or the Central 
Provinces. Bihar passes into the United Provinces and these again into the Punjab, 
and I consider that these Provinces together with institute at Pusa, which has 

become largely Provincial in its work, would, witl advantage, be Surged into one 
great whole. - The agricultural conditions and the problems to be solved are largely 
similar, although there is naturally a gradual change in the crops as we proceed nSrth 

It is to be specially noted that the number of district officers engaged is, in many 
parts, totally inadequate. Great areas, equal to the whole of Egypt* are only too often 
an the charge of a single superior officer, and I think that, until more workers are 
i* would be of advantage tacitly to accept the position and confine the attention 
of district officers to small sections, in place of dissipating their energies over totally 
unmanageable stretches of country. This problem was one which presented itself to the 
Madras Agricultural Department recently. It a*as noted that, wherever any consider¬ 
able success had been achieved it was where the district officer had confined His attention 
to a special problem in a limited area, leaving the rest of. his charge comparatively 
neglected. There were two circles, one with 28,000 and one with 32,000 square miles 
of crops (the total in Egvot being 12,000). There are now seven circles, ind this is 
regarded as only a preliminary step to be consolidated before further advances are made. 
In almost every part of the country, this inadequacy is being gradually 
end I would mention especially Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the United 
Punjab and Burma as places where the shortage is moat evident. v 


brought home. 
Provinces, the 
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Although the addition of scientific specialists is urgently needed in many places* 
thq Provinces are, relatively, better equipped in this respect, it is needless to emphasise 
the fact that their work is large interdependent with that of the district officers,, and with 
a continued shortage of these, they lack the preliminary enquiry into the conditions to 
be improved, and the means by which they can bring their work to the attention of the 
mass of the cultivators. In one line, however, I can confidently recommend a strengthen¬ 
ing, namely, in that of plant breeding. This can be started at once, and one of the 
most useful weapons of district officers in bringing home the usefulness of the Agricul¬ 
tural Departments is the provision of better kinds of the crops grown. 

VI.—Agricultural Colleges. 

When Lord Curzon founded the Imperial Agricultural Department in India, a 
large s um of money was ear-marked for its development, and the different Provinces 
were requested to frame schemes for approval,, on which would depend their respective 
allotments. This was somewhat rapidly pushed through, and Colleges for teaching 
and research were founded at Pusa, and m Madras, Bombay, the Central Provinces, 
Bihar, the United Provinces, and the Punjab, while Bengal was contented with a 
research laboratory at Dacca. 

At first a good deal of teaching was attempted at Pusa, but this was gradually 
diminished as the different local Colleges rose, until, at present, it merely consists, 
I believe, of certain post-graduate courses. The Provincial Colleges have not been 
uniformly successful. Those situated in the same general tract as Pusa, namely the 
Colleges at Sabour in Bihar, Cawnpore in the United Provinces and Lyallpur in the 
Punjab, have led a chequered career. I have formed the opinion that this has been 
partly due to the dominatin'- influence of Pusa, with its large staff of specialists. Pusa 
pas practically smothered the local Colleges in its tract, at any rate as far as research 
is concerned. * The fault lies, in my opinion, in the way the department was started, 
sufficient information not being available as to the local needs, and, naturally, as 
large a scheme being prepared as possible, for otherwise they would have received a 
smaller share of the money available. A reconstitution appears to be necessary in North 
India, and I should advocate the concentration of the work into two chief Colleges, one 
for research and one for teaching, presumably at Pusa and Cawnpore respectively. 
Minor schools would then be necessary for each Province! for local training, but what 
would be required in these would be chiefly vernacular courses for subordinate officers 
and cultivators. Bengal is difficult to discuss. There is no teaching attempted there 
and that given at Cawnpore would be largely inapplicable. 

The Central Provinces, Bombay and Madras have all made great progress since the 
foundation of the Agricultural Department in India, and their Colleges have com¬ 
menced very successful careers. This I put down to the following causes. In each 
case the Government has taken great interest in the College. They were too far away, 
and the conditions were too diverse from those at Pusa, for it to have any deadening 
influence. There was, in each case, a previous department which had been at work for 
many rears on a smaller scale, and tlfus the new development had the advantage of a 
considerable mass of experience to draw on, so that it was possible for the 
forward movement to be made on sound lines. In comparing North India and 
the Peninsula, it is probable that there are many other factors which might be 
considered, such for instance, as the class of cultivators and their accessibility to new- 
influences, but these need not be dealt with here. 


Note on the possibility of India’s producing its own sugar or becoming an 
* exporting country. 

m (i) The*present high price of sugar and the question of its permanence. 

There is a marked shortage in the supply of sugar all the world over. This appears 
to me to be due to two main causes. In the first place,, there is a rapidly increasing 
consumption per capi*» in all countries, and secondly, the huge supplies of beet sugar, 
hitherto exported from Germany, Austria and France have b^ enWy cut off 
bv the war. The world’s pre-war consumption was about 18,000,000 tons yearly and 
beet and sugarcane were credited with about 9,000,000 tons each. The price of sugar 
is at present extremely high,, and I regard it as probable that, the longer the war lasts,, 
the higher it will rise.* 

India has, as is well known, imported increasing quantities of sugar during recent 
years, th* annual total reaching not far short of a million tons. This imported sugar 
used to come largely from Austria, more recently Mauritius entered the market but at 
present it comes almost exclusively from Java. The world’s shortage has made ltself- 
felt in India in that the retail price has nearly.doubled. Can India, taking advantage 
of this, produce this sugar herself P Can she indeed look forward m the future to becom¬ 
ing an exporting country, as die once was P 
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There are two basal factors to be considered before approaching; this question. We 
do not know whether this rise in price will be more or less permanent or whether; eftw 
the war, it will sink again to its former low level, and it is not an easy matter to start 
a sugar factory, aB several years must elapse before the solid foundations of such an 
enterprise can be laid. Sugar-making in India must be considered, to a large extent, as 
a new industrial enterprise, and the difficulties in the way are much greater here than 
in any tropical country where the cane is grown. A vital question is the price of sugar 
after the war. I have formed the opinion that it will take many years before it sinks 
to pre-war level, if it ever does. And I base this opinion on the following facts and 
considerations— 

(1) There is a constantly increasing consumption of sugar in all countries, and 
one effect of the war will be, I think, to give an impetus to this. I regard this increase 
as a permanent feature for many years to come. 

- (2) It seems probable that the British Government will take some steps to prevent 

the free dumping of sugar on the market by countries at present at war with us, and 
this will inevitably lead to an enhancement of the price. 

(3) There is a considerable dislocation in the beet-growing area in Europe because 

the war has selected for its activities the particular area where beet is grown, and 
there has been a great and calculated destruction of property there. There will tl*us be 
less total sugar available. There is considerable shortage, even in Germany in spite 
of the cutting off of the whole of her export trade, and one of the lessons of the war will, 
I believe, be that it will be considered economical for much more sugar to be retained 
for internal consumption, both by man and beast, than was formerly done, in all beet¬ 
growing countries. . __ 

(4) With one exception of importance, to be noted below,, 1 do not apprehend 
any immediate great extension of sugarcane tracts in the tropics. The following is, # 
according to my idea, the position of affairs. There are a very great number of countries 
in which the sugarcane is grown, and great strides have been made, both in field and 
factory, during the last twenty years of agricultural revival. It does not seem likely 
that further improvements or extensions will be more than sufficient to keep pace with 
the normal, increasing demand, with one possible exception. For the sake of brevity, 
I will merely consider Java and Cuba,, easily the greatest producers at the present time. 
There are many reasons for thinking that Java has nearly reached the limits of its 

5 reduction, as the past few years, in spite of strenuous scientific control, have shown 
ecreaSed outturn on the estates, and it is generally conceded that practically all the 
good sugarcane land has already been taken up. With Cuba it is different. It is a great 
unknown factor. But there are interesting figures available which show that this country 
is worthy of special attention. It is, indeed, quite within the bounds of possibility 
that, in the near future, it may dominate the sugar position much as Brazil has done that 
of coffee. It has not, moreover, as yet been possible or necessary to bring to bear on it 
the laborious scientific work, which has characterised the industry in Java, Mauritius, 
the West Indies, Louisiana, Hawaii and other places. It will be seen from the following 
figures, that there is a great future in store for the Cuban Sugarcane crop— 


Cuba’s Sugar Production. 


Before the war 

1897-1900 

1901-1903 

1904-1912 

1913-1916 


of 1898, it had reached l t 000,p00 tons a year. 

TONS. 

. 200,000 to 300,000. 

. 600,000 to 1,|000,000. 

. 1,000,000 to 2,000,000. 

. 2,000,000 to 3,000,000. 


It is considered by some that the output this year may reach 3,500,000 tons. There 
are, I believe, great areas of rich land at present unworked, and capital and machinery 
are pouring into the country. There is little doubt that an important factor is thus 
introduced, which may have great influence on the future price of sugar. 


(ii> The difficulties in India 

(1) The close of canes grown in India. 

Roughly speaking, there are two great sugarcane tracts in India, which differ 
fundamentally. The first is that in which thick tropical canes can be grown tp maturity, 
often as well as in Javfc or the West Indies, the second is entirely given up to thin, 
hardy, fibrous, indigenous varieties, generally unsuited for the economic production of 
sugar. ' . . 

The first region consists of the Peninsula (Madras,, Mysore, the lower parts of 
Bombay and the Central Provinces) and, curiously enough, Assam. This is the natural 
..sugarcane tract And is, in the main, in the tropics. The inclusion of Assam ra due to 
its moist, equable climate, in which it resembles, perhaps hum than any other part of 
India, the oene conditions of such a tropical Island as, Antigua. 
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The second region is extra-tropical. Bengal and Bihar may be regarded as transi¬ 
tional, but, after passing the Rajmahal range of Hills, a great ehange is noticeable in 
the character of the flora and the crops grown. We soon enter the wheat region, as 
contrasted with that of sugarcane. This region includes the alluvial plains of the Ganges 
and Indus and extends into the north of the Central Provinces and probably of Bombay. 

Now it is a curious fact, and a constant Bounce of mystification to those not conversant 
wiln Indian conditions, that the acreage under cane in the sugarcane tract is compara¬ 
tively insignificant, and at least 90 per cent of it is to be found in what I have sum¬ 
marily termed the wheat tract. This is one fundamental difficulty in any extension 
of sugar making in India. I am not prepared to discuss its causes in detail hare, but 
would merely suggest that, in the past, with comparative lack of communications, and 
the presence of hardy indigenous kinds, the need of sugar or its equivalent gur caused 
the sugarcane to become an integral part of the cultivation in North India, whereas the 
smaller populations of the South were more accessible from outside and had other 
sources of supply in their palm forests. Furthermore, irrigation was necessary there, 
and the expense, generally of cultivating the thick tropical canes, was out of all proportion 

S reater than that of the northern kinds, and this undoubtedly checked expansion in 
le south. 

. (2) Competition with gur. 

Besides the unsuitable character of the canes grown, a second difficulty in the way 
of extension in the way of sugar-making in India is the fact that beyond the importation 
referred to above, sugar is not an essential food of the people. They prefer jaggery or 
gur, an extremely impure form of sugar, which cannot, as a rule, be economically used 
as a raw material for sugar-making. The great mass of the sugarcane grown in the 
country is used in the preparation of this commodity. The price is comparatively 
unaffected by the fluctuations in the world’s sugar market and the chief factors influencing 
*he extension of cane cultivation are the general increase in population and the rise in 
the scale of living, the character of the season and the prices of such other staples as are 
grown interchangeably with it. The relative profitableness of the conversion of the 
cane juice into gur and sugar has therefore to be considered in each tract before any 
decision can be reached as to the possibility of founding a sugar factory there. I am 
not in a position to discuss this question in its commercial aspects, but would merely 
draw attention to the fact that the contest between the two products is very unequal. 
Gur making can be conducted by anyone who has the canes growing, accurate tests 
regarding ripeness are unnecessary, no capital is required and the practice can be 
discontinued without loss. Sugar-making is a new enterprise in India, requires large 
capital and the difficult combination of many growers, can only be instituted after 
considerable preparation and cannot be discontinued without serious financial loss. 

(3) Subdivision of the land. 

These difficulties are emphasised by the opinion, general in sugar-making countries, 
that, for commercial success, the enterprise should be carried on on as large a scale as 
possible. A large block of land is needed, so compact as to reduce the heavy carting 
charges to a minimum and the factory should have control over the fields so that it S 
kept constantly and evenly supplied with the canes. In the settled parts of the country, 
the hoi din gs^ are small, and such sugarcane as is grown is in scattered plots of small 
sifce. It is impossible to alienate the land for an enterprise of this kind, and it is 
difficult for any control to be exercised by the factory. This is a very important difficulty 
and practically rules out large areas in the sugarcane tract from the possibility of 
sugar-making. 


(4) Competition with other crops. 

The whole question of obtaining land for growing sugarcane will ultimately depend 
<>n the relative profitableness of the crops now being grown. This will be referred to 
later, but jt should be stated here that this rivalry varies with the tract,, paddy being 
^serious rival in the irrigated parts of the Peninsula and in parts of Bengal, jute being 
the main rival in the sugarcane land of Bengal and cotton in the Canal tracts of the 
Tunjab. These crops are not likely to be displaced and the extension of sugarcane in 
such areas therefojp unlikely. 

Summarising, the extension of sugar-making in India is handicapped by the ex¬ 
tremely poor character of the canes grown, by the unequal competition of gur where it 
has a steady and satisfactory market, by the relative cost of initiating gur and sugar¬ 
making, by the extreme sub division of the land which renders it impossible to work 
a factory economically, and by the competition of crops already on the land and which 
can be easily and profitably grown. We must turn to places where the price of gur 
is low^ where the land i« not fully settled and where it is possible to introduce a better 
class of cane varieties^ 


(ill) Prdspects in the different Provinces. 
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Madras can grow sugarcane as well as any average place in the tropics. The crop 
however, requires irrigation, and thus comes into competition with other irrigated Crop#, 
mainly paddy. ‘ The latter crop is perhaps the easiest to grow in India, while sugarcane 
is one of the most laborious and difficult. With present prices of paddy and the 
possibility of growing more than one crop in the year, it is not likel y th at sugarcane 
will to any large extent replace it, even under favourable conditions, where, however, 
large quantities of. subterranean water are available, paddy competition is ruled out and 
the matter is less complicated, in that garden crops (those irrigated from wells) also 
require a good deal of labour. Ragi, groundnut, cholam may be regarded as typical 
of these. These are the new competitors, and the sugarcane has a better chance, especially 
as the individual fields are larger. As an example of successful, work in sugar-making 
in such a tract, I would refer to the sugar factory at Nellikuppam in South Arcot. 
Here, with a better class of cane introduced by the work of the Samalkota Government 
Farm, with large stores of subterranean water and an easily workable soil, sugarcane 
cultivation has made great strides. By suitable advances, the distribution of manure 
and the abundant supply of water by powerful engines, it has been found possible to 
induce the ryots to grow large fields of sugarcane and bring the canes to the factory. 
But such areas are rare indeed in Madras, and it has always seemed to me as if a bit of 
the alluvial plain of the Ganges had been inserted in this tract between the hard red and 
stiff clay soils of the Peninsula. The tract is, in fact, composed of the alluvium of 
two rivers, the Gadilam and Ponniar, and is the centre of the ground-nut cultivation in 
India. Prom what I know of the conditions prevailing in other parts of the Madras 
Presidency, I do not consider it likely that any great extension of the sugarcane cultiva¬ 
tion will take place, and the foundation of many sugar factories appears to be less likely 
still. I have dealt with Madras rather fully because it can grow such good thick canes, 
and this fact is constantly laid hold of by those who wish to extend sugar-making in 
India. B 

Mysore ,.—I am not very conversant with the conditions in Mysore, but a good deal of 
sugarcane is grown there. It is not a paddy country and the population is comparatively 
sparse. The rainfall is not great and irrigation is necessary. With the extension 
a? irrigation projects or the discovery of subterranean water supplies it is not incon¬ 
ceivable that sugar factories may be started, but I would defer to the opinion of the 
Director of Industries, who has, I believe, made a special study of the question. 

Bombay .—Here the problem is again entirely different. The competition of paddy 
is removed. Excellent cane crops are raised on the rich volcanic soils, and the juice is 
very rich in sucrose. Yet the area under sugarcane is insignificant. New irrigation pro¬ 
jects are nearing completion in unoccupied tracts and it is expected that a large part 
of these will be planted with sugarcane. Whether this is utilised for gur or sugar¬ 
making will presumably depend on the prices ruling, but it should not be difficult to 
obtain large compact blocks if the latter is decided on and the capital is available. 


The Central Provinces .—These are on the line of demarcation betweefi the two'great 
sugarcane, tracts in India, and excellent crops of thick canes can be grown in the southern 
P.urt of the area. The population is sparse and there is a considerable development 
taking place in opening up new irrigation works, by which considerable areas will be 
available for sugarcane growing. There is indeed reasonable hope that a great deal 
more sugarcane will be grown in the near future. But the amount grown is at present 
extremely small the price of gur is very high and the local Agricultural Department 
do not consider that sugar manufacture can he undertaken on the new land in competi¬ 
tion with gur. 1 


Bengal is a great paddy-growing country, but this is chiefly in low-lying land 
unsuited for sugarcane. The higher land, with sufficient water to do without irrigation 
is, however, fully occupied by jute, which has nothing to fear from competition with 
sugaroane. Good thick canes can be grown in many parts but, in spite of this, the varieties 
are >“ e r hole > exceedingly poor and primitive. There is undoubtedly room for 
considerable improvement here, but the Agricultural Department is under special diffi- 
culties in Bengal. The population is very dense and I do not think it likely that large 
blocks will be available for sugarcane growing, even with improved varieties. 

Assam -—The unique geographical conditions of Assam have already been referred 
, -“? 6 population is irery sparse and there are large unoccupied areas in Dower Assam 
on both sides of the Brahmaputra. The unhealthiness of the country has, I believe, 
improved of late years, and there is some likelihood of the increasing masses of Bengal 
pushing their way into the Assam valley. An experiment on a large scale has been 
made by Government, to see if these, great unoccupied areas can be utilised for the 
The;first stage & this experiment has now been reached, and it 
is evident that with certain preoautkms, thick rakes can be grown* with ^reXeieedver 
large areas of the grass land in Kamrup. There are special fficulties in the wev such 
as control of surface water, absence of Q Miuttttiiioa tioag iund *— - ■* •-*- 


has to be mtrodroed, but these are to qll appearance beings 
the prospect isdiatiactly encouraging. There is a vary Urge 
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nature similar to that on which the farm is placed. The local price of gur, is, I believe, 

wifi emaIld “ ,“ ot ?*®S“ lv e. “ttj seems more probable that the limiting 

factor will be the pnoes ruling m the great Bengal market. 

Bihar. The canes in North Bihar are the thin indigenous ones common in North 
India, although there are some indications that selected thick canes may be grown with 
advantage. Bihar is, in fact, to some extent a transitional region between the great 
sugarcane tract in North India and the more tropical area of Bengal and Assam. There 
are a number of sugarcane factories working, and these I believe are, in the main, 
successful. I am led to think that this success is largely due to the fact that the 
country is one m which the European planter has worked for many years. He has 
•capital, a crop is needed to replace indigo, the people have long been accustomed to 
work with him and grow the crops for his factories; he has a certain amount of control 
over the crops grown and,, not infrequently, a certain amount of land is attached to the 
factory to form a basis for cultivation. The price of gur, although rather high at present 
“• * b el ieve, ; as low as anywhere in India, so that, from the contiguous part of the 
United Provinces, it is sent as far as the Central Provinces and the Punjab. The 
pressing need in Bihar is, to my mind, the suitable location of a first class sugar station, 
where varietal and other experiments can be instituted with a suitable staff for 
combined work with tlie planters. I am told that the local agricultural practices leave 
much to be desired, and the canes certainly need replacing by better varieties 

United Provinces and Punjab -.—The special conditions in Bihar and Assam are 
absent further north-west, and the prospects become increasingly less satisfactory. The 
canes grown are excessively thin and fibrous, the yield per acre is small and the 
percentage of sucrose in the juice is often low. This would, furthermore, greatly increase 
the area required for an up-to-date factory, with an increase in the cost of cartage. The 
fields are small and scattered and ^ the cultivators are unaccustomed to sell their crops 
■to a central factory. I do not think that there is much prospect of instituting sugar 
factories in this region, under present conditions. 

Burma —This Province has been visited by the Sugarcane Expert for the first 
Bmo ® the above report was written. I find that there are large areas in Upper, 
middle and _ Lower Burma where thick canes can be quite easily grown. I have 
, one indigenous Indian cane and consider it an introduction, from 
its botanical character, either from Natal or Bihar. There is any amount of un¬ 
cultivated land available for the growth of sugarcane, so much so, that there is no 
part ot India which can for a moment compare with Burma as a possible place for 
installation of sugar-making factories. Communications are over large areas ouite 
good, much better in fact than I had been led to expect. The population is, however, 
extremely sparse and labour will have to be introduced. The canes grown, although 
■thick are generally inferior and I am at once sending over half a dozen good varieties 
for their replacement. The local Agricultural Department is wholly insufficient as to 
numbers and fully employed on useful work and any steps taken will have to be 
supported by the Government of India. I would suggest the starting of a small sugar- 
oane station in each of the five tracts which I have studied for the acclimatisation of 
better kinds and a study of the best methods of growing the canes. Everything 
connected with the sugarcane in Burma is on an extremely primitive plane hut in 
almost every place I visited its cultivation is being extended. ? 

(iv) Work in progress. 

A great deal of work is being carried out on this crop by different Agricultural 
Departments, but this is scattered and deals with purely local problems. Two experts 
have been entertained by the Government of India, both of whom are located in Provinces 
and under the local authorities. A Sugar Engineer is engaged in the United Provinces 
*yftd a Sugarcane Expert in Madras. With the work of the former I am not acquainted 
and I propose here only to deal with the latter, in that I consider that the fundamental 

f >nobi*an before India is the improvement of the class of canes grown. This is the problem 
or the solution of which the Cane-breeding Station has been started at Coimbatore. 
The main line of woWf is to replace the local North Indian canes by seedling canes, and 
this, unfortunately, cannot be done in North India because the sugarcane does not 
flower there. Attempts are being made to obtain new varieties by crossing thin indige¬ 
nous canes with thick tropical ones, thus combining useful characters of the two classes. 
Hardy, moderately thin, rich canes are aimed at, which will grow in North India to 
maturity and be aBle to withstand the local indifferent treatment at the hands of the 
Dmt sufih an ideal is not unattainable is shown, in the first place, in that crosses 
have bfcen obtained, although not at present in, sufficient quantity or sufficiently studied 
for distribution and, secondly, because a trial of such a cross has been rendered possible 
by work I«n. A seedling cane raised there was obtained in Madras and forwarded 
for trial by the Sugarcane Expert to Shahjahanpur. It was obtained in Java by cross¬ 
ing tllMi f * Of Shahjahanpur with the rich ** Cheribon ” of J«n. 
It nee been tested now for some years at the Shahjahanpur Farm by Mr. Clarke, and 
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the accounts received have been very favourable as to its growth, in that last year alfc. 
the available setts (some 9 lakhs in number) were eagerly taken up by the cultivators. 
Another variety was introduced by the advice of the sugarcane expert into the Partab- 
garh Farm, and it has rapidly extended until, in the present year, some hundred acres 
are under it near that place. These two cases are given a<s a sample of the work which 
it is intended to carry out when the new varieties, being evolved at Coimbatore, are 
ready for distribution. Altogether some 120,000 cane seedlings have been raised at the 
cane-breeding station, and it is confidently Anticipated that, from (among these, 
and those still being obtained, it will be possible to allocate suitable seedlings for 
every part of India. It has been estimated that the results of the introduction of new 
and better canes into Madras some years ago by the Siamalkota Sugar-station have 
culminated in a gain of Rs. 25 per acre, totalling 25 lakhs a year. If the improvement 
*in North India reaches the modest sum of Rs. 5 per acre, it will mean ten crores a year 
in the ryots’ pockets. 

It is perhaps needless to point out that, if such an improvement caji be brought 
about, the question of sugar-making in India will enter on an entirely new phase. The 
price of gur would be regulated all over the country and probably considerably reduced 
by the greater yields obtainable, and there would be a surplus available, with more 
suitable cane varieties, for the flotation of sugar-making concerns. But the whole 
question has its complications, and I do not think that useful results can be obtained 
with certainty, unless a large view is maintained and the work is properly organised. 


(v) Found/ing of a Sugar Degtartm-ent for India. 

For this purpose I would suggest the formation of a small Sugar department for India 
t© be placed directly under the Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India. I 
would indicate some of its objects in the following manner, but it is inevitable that the 
relative importance of the different lines of work would only be clearly understood as 
progress could be reported : — 

(1) The collection into one office of the scattered information recorded regarding 
the character of the sugarcane tracts in India, the varieties grown, the methods or 
cultivation and of making the finished product. 

(2) The collection of similar information regarding* all previous attempts at 
founding sugar factories, with the reasons for their discontinuation. 

Much of this information (under 1 and 2) is now to be found in the files of various 
Secretariat and. other offices in the Provinces, but it is not available, and it is desirable 
to get it together, collate it and, doubtless in some cases to publish it in book form or 
otherwise, to serve as a basis for future work. 

(3) A continuation of the work on improving the class of canes growing in different 
parts of the country. 

(4) An organised investigation into the local practices of gur-making throughout 
the country, with the object of introducing improvements according to. the local con¬ 
ditions. 

(5) A special study of the possibility of starting a sugar-making industry in the 
various tracts where sugarcane is grown. 

For such a department to be effective I would suggest the attachment of the? follow¬ 
ing experts : — 

£1) A factory expert. He should be thoroughly acquainted with the conditions 
in India as regards factory work, labour difficulties, general cultivation and the use of 
byproducts. It^ would be an advantage if he had a working knowledge of the factories 
and plantations in Java, where the conditions are somewhat similar to those in India. 

(2) An Engineer for the study of existing installations and the preparation of 
new models and combinations for gur and sugar-making. 

(3) A chemist for the study of the cane juice and fibre, to conduct ripening tests 

and manurial experiments, and to assist in the factory work. , m 

(4) An Agriculturist, whose main duty would be to study the local conditions of 
soil and climate as affecting the need of irrigation and drainage, the proper times for 
planting and reaping and the relative periods of growth in different tracts. 

e (5) A Botanist, for the study of the numerous varieties existing, the transference 
of varieties from place to place and the raising of new seedling canes for each tract. 

Such a department would, at the outset, be largely engaged in collecting material 
already existing in the country, so as to gain experience as to the proper lines for work. 
It should therefore be in close touch', consultatively, with the Provincial Departments 
of Agriculture interested in the crop, and should be prepared to assist and further any 
work now being carried on by advice or in any other way. Where local effort is con¬ 
sidered insufficient, it should inaugurate plantations or experiments on its own initiative, 
but I would specially desire that local efforts should be encouraged, because the officers 
on the spot will of necessity have the most reliable first hand information as to the 
conditions and possibilities of their tract. The work at present being conducted on sugar 
and the sugarcane is scattered and, for the best results to be obtamed, I feel sure that 
jit needs to be organised under one head. 
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Note on other questions connected with the organitation of technical and 
scientific departments '. 


From what I have said regarding the Agricultural Department in India it will not 
be surprising that I am ox the opinion tbat ^be foundation and development of industrial 
and technical research departments, allowing for variations in character in special 
cases, should, on general principles, be gradual at first, according to special individual 
needs, and not, from the start, fitted into a general scheme. If a large sum of money 
is voted for the establishment of a new department and it is started de novo , there is 
little doubt in my mind that there will be a good deal of* waste of time and money 
before it settles down into profitable and safe lines. Instances can easily be selected in 
the history of the Agricultural Department given above, and other cas^s will doubtless 
occur to the Members of the Commission. This fault is the natural result of a lack of 
careful detailed groundwork beforehand and accurate knowledge of the conditions 
which it is desired to improve. If, for instance, more time had been available for the 
foundation of the Central Agricultural Research Institute for India, I do not think 
that it would have been located at Pusa, and 1 consider that the money spent in the 
building of some of the Provincial Agricultural Colleges might have been more economic¬ 
ally spent in an increase in the work carried on by district officers. 


There are thus two entirely different methods of founding Research Institutes : 

(i) Commencing in a small way, with a few experts, dealing with a few carefully 
selected subjects. 'If progress is made it will be along safe lines, and, once it has begun, 
advances will be cumulative, and it will soon be necessary for a larger scheme to be ini¬ 
tiated. There is every likelihood then that such schemes will develop along sound lines. 
But there is, at present, a great difficulty here, of which I am fully aware. Much will 
depend on continuity Of policy under different individual members of Government res- 
*ponsible for the department, and it will often; be difficult to allocate funds just when they 
are needed for expansion. When the Agricultural Department in India was started some 
ten years ago I pointed out the danger of this building from above downwards, but was 
at once told that if we did not prepare big schemes we should not get the money. There 
were at that time ample funds for disposal and the Government of India was prepared 
to earmark a considerable annual subsidy for each Province, provided that a suitable 
scheme was presented, and if' we did not each of usJ rise to the occasion with a big scheme 
I was told that we should be permanently crippled. 

(iil For* a large scheme to be sketched out, the details of which would be filled in 
later. The advantages and disadvantages of this have already been given. Money 
would thuB be secured, but it would be more or less a matter of chance as to whether 
this could be profitably employed in the absence of experience, only to be gained by 
the successes or failures of-a smaller affair. 

There is no doubt that there is abundant room for an enormous expansion' of scientific 
work in India and that this will add greatly to the resources of the country, but, for 
the best results, I believe that new enterprises should be started on a small scale and 
the greater development should, in almost all cases, only be attempted after the section 
has justified its existence by sound spade work. This will obviously depend, in the 
first instance, on a settled policy on the part of Government for the allocation of funds 
whenever they are needed for expansion, and this is perhaps the main factor in the 
situation. Money is not always available, and, this being so, a reserve fund should be 
started and held inviolate for future needs. 


The linking up of the different sections of industrial research will, as a natural 
corollary, come at a later time, and I am not in favour generally of the foundation of 
large central institutes, at the outset. The conditions in different parts of India vary so 
widely that it is often essential to study them on the spot, and any number of visits 
fr&ao. such a centralised institute will not equal the intimate local knowledge which is 
often necessary before progress can be made. I may perhaps be excused for again 
drawing an example from the local Madras Department of Agriculture. After some 
eight years 1 jvork in ,a small way, the results obtained were analysed by Government 
and ifi was decided that it was time for a step onwards. Drawing on our experience, we 
pointed 1 out that'there was greater need of increased district work than in the increase 
in specialists, an<T a new scheme was evolved by which Government allocated between 
two andj^&iree lakh a a year for new salaries alone for this section of the work. It is not 
likely that a further, step will be taken for a number of years, in fact, until the results 
of this expansion are fully studied. It is to my mind not improbable that the next 
move be for more experts to deal with the problems which will be presented by this 

further minute study ef the country’s conditions, but we have at present settled down 
to fill in the details of the new expansion and give it a fair* trial. 

The question on the co-ordination of research so jas to prevent possible overlapping 
may be discussed here. This, is seems to me, will vary according to the nature of the 
subjectend t^e stage-of development. 


The development 
ol Teohnologioal 
institutions. 


Go-ordination ef 
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The only body that I know of which is concerned with this aspect of scientific work 
is the Board of Scientific Advice. Its members Are, naturally, the executive heads of 
the various Government departments engaged in any scientific work in India. I doubt 
very much whether it has had any influence in the matter. As far as I can see it is, 
at present, mainly concerned with the collection into one volume of the summarised 
results of each year’s scientific work in the different Government departments. This is 
a useful publication and perhaps it is as well that the energies of the Board are confined 
to its production', for I do not see in what way it can be of any other service. 


In a well organised and numerous department dealing with the whole of India, 
such as the Forest Department, it is possible that unnecessary duplication of work might 
occur, but there is surely an efficient machinery for the allocation of definite pieces 
of work to specially selected officers and preventing any unnecessary overlapping. The 
Agricultural Department consists of separate units and there is no such machinery. 
But, with the comparatively small number of officers engaged and the vast field for 
their work, the question does not acquire the same importance. It has, however, arisen, 
and was discussed by the Board of Agriculture when meeting, at Coimbatore. It was the 
almost unanimous opinion of the Board that no attempt should be made at preventing any 
such possible overlapping and, indeed, that, considering the diveTse conditions of the 
different provinces oi the country, it would be a positive advantage for officers to attack 
similar problems, as any disadvantages would be more than counterbalanced^ by obtaining 
results bearing on the same subject under different conditions. 

I consider it undesirable to apply uny general rule, but that each subject should 
be considered on its merits. Generally speaking, overlapping as it is called, should be 
encouraged. My own experience, as an officer engaged m studying a single subject in 
all parts of India, is that every bit of work done on my subject by independent Provincial 
officers is of value to me, and I would gladly see a great increase in the number of 
workers, even although I have not the least control over the character of the work done. 
One of my greatest difficulties is the lack of direct first hand v knowledge of the crops and 
their characters in the different Provinces, and I gladly welcome any piece of work 
produced on my subject. 


Btady of foreign 
methods. 


Beferesoe Libraries. 


Even if a special problem is attacked by two independent officers in different 
institutes, I regard it as probable that the value of the results obtained 
will be greatly increased by *the confirmation or criticism thus obtained, and I 
am strongly of opinion that, in the vast majority of cases, no restraint should be put 
upon any worker desirous of attacking any problem of importance. But, as I have said 
before, cases must be judged on their merits, and no general rules should be attempted. 

I regard it as of increasing importance that facilities should be extended for officers 
engaged in scientific work in this countiy to study methods practised elsewhere. It is 
inevitable that the experience gained after a few years’ residence in -India will alter 
their outlook as regards the conditions,, and the character of the problems to be attacked. 
In many cases, also, new lines of work are suggested by Government, of which the 
officer has no experience. This has been recognised by Government and detailed rules 
have been laid down on the subject. I do not consider that thews rules will tend to 
encourage men to take study leave, in that they are penalised financially. It is perhaps 
more important that such visits to foreign countries should be made early in 4hdir 
service, say after three or four years’ work, and the principle of only allowing hatf-pay 
with a subsistence allowance which will barely cover his out-of-pocket expanses anci in 
certain cases will certainly not do so, will usually make it impd|pible, for- financial 
reasohs, for an officer to avail himself of the privilege. It mustfbe femettibared that in 
the early years jof his service he is at the; bottom of his scale of pay* and half-pay under 
these conditions is such a handicap that all leave is carefully avoided. While «©n duty, 

X maintain that an officer should have higher p»y than wflpjffi <3ji furlough and, if Abis 
duty entails heavy extra expenses, as will be the nase if h#vaRh ether countries' than 
England, that a suitable allowance should be granted -a o<#gy iing *o the^oestof living in 
the country visited.' In making these recommendatidfeb^E^ would emphasise the point ., 
of view, not that the granting of study leave is a privilege to the of fio e fto onoe r^ i d , a 

permanent gain to Government in the character of his work, and thhi^MkUh being 4he 
case, such terms should be granted as to encourage officers to avjdl ol fi. 

The existing rules are extremely exacting and it seems probable 'tbat an dHteer With 
leave due to him will choose ,to use such leave and proceed with hig study, in pw j jdo n ce* 
to submitting himself to be tied down as he would' be under the existing rulete* *;• 

The founding of reference libraries is a matter of very^ serious importance to 
technical departments in India. I have no experience excepting that gained from the 
library of the Agricultural' Department in Madras, qf which l had charge at one time. A 
great number of books have been added during reoent years fytft, in many s u bj ects, there 
are very considerable gaps, I would point out that the founding WE a IftBW) dees not 
only depend on th§ readiness of Government to buy books. Much Will depend on tha 
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volw»iW work U oflioera w specift^ actions, and it often happens that snoh have their 
private libraries, and have Uttle direct concern in fitting out that of the department. 

While the scale of periodicals received i B on a generous scale, the addition of up-to-date 
volumes on special subjects leaves much to be desired. 

Butf there is a more important aspect of the question, which is usually lost sight of. 

The immediate control of library has been voluntarily taken by one of the experts, who 
is very fiilly employed in his own section. Under him it is in charge of an ordinary clerk. 

The result of this is that progress in arranging and adding to the half-formed library is 
slow and spasmodic. New books are sometimes urgently needed, and the plan usuallv 
adopted in such cases is for the officer desiring them to prefer to purchase them himself 
to submitting to the inevitable delays in obtaining sanction and purchasing them in 
the usual official w ay. X think thht this state of things could te largely remedied by 
placing a bully qualified scientific assistant in the library, the attachment of a clerk 
with unscientific knowledge having proved itself unsatisfactory in many respects. The 
work in a technical library of any size cannot be properly undertaken by an ordinary 
clerk. A scientific head should he able to prepare analyses of the contents of periodicals, 
subject and pamphlet catalogues and so iorth, all of which are essential, if the various 
experts are to make full use of the library, without the expenditure of much time and 
labour in hunting up references. 

My knowledge of this is not extensive, but I have followed its course with interest The Indian 8oienoe 
and. have from the first done all in my power to make it a success. I regarded it from two Con « re “- 
main points of view. In the first place, with the increasing departmental publications, 
there was little done to interest the general public in science, and, in the second, the 
great predominance of scientific work in these publications was written by Europeans ; 
they do not appear to offer any easy medium for work by Indians. 

• - (X) The main function of the Indian Science Congress is, in my 

opinion, that of interesting public opinion in the importance of scientific 
work. In this respect I would compare it with the British Association, at 
any rate in the period during which I used to attend its meetings (some 
twenty-five years ago). It is a purely unofficial body and its work is entirely voluntary. 

Tho British Association has no executive powers, depending solely for its influence on 
generally impressing the public. I would therefore entrust the Indian Science Congress 
with no powers and keep it rigidly unofficial. There is no doubt that it has been 
thus far greatly helped by official recognition, but I look forward to the time when 
this will no longer be necessary. 

(2) The second point is an exceedingly interesting one, in that it brings up the 
question as to whether the native of this country is adapted for research. Hitherto it 
has been found necessary ta engage Europeans for most of the appointments which carry 
with them the need for research, and by far the bulk of the work is done by them, ft 
has been held by some that, under this regime, there is little chance of the Indian 
developing a scientific bent and, if he does, that he stands little chance of getting into 
print. I looked forward to the Indian Science Congress, being purely voluntary and 
unofficial, as a mean* by which this question as to the adaptability of the Indian mind 
fbr research could fee solved, and incidentally, that it would afford the means whereby the 
Indian worker would he ehcouraged to make the first flights, which are always the most ' 
difficult. On looking over the lists of papers, without in any way judging of their 
relat^wp;v«pue, I thirtk that the Qongress has more than justified its existence from this 
' point of view alone. The papers are almost equally divided between Indian and Euro¬ 
pean workers, and?the former should be encouraged to the utmost to improve the type 
of papers theyha^fo contributed. Of course, it must be remembeTed that the European , 
experts employed by Government are largely ruled out, in that they are usually already 
tooffully occupied to "find time for writing papers* for the Congress, and that most of their 
W9rk finds its:natural jautlofcin their departmental journals, but this is not altogether 4 
bad thing, if 'it eno#Kfe£4fe independent work on the part of their assistants, and the 
reaultfspf the OoAgres^s workin this respect will doubtless be of great ultimate assistance 
-in the advancement o^scien«OflPlndia. 

i * \ — with Government Departments is to be avoided and those subjects 
should ul my apisiion receive the greatest help where the Indian writers predominate. 

Thus tbS* have made Ethnography peculiarly their own and have made a good show in 
, Qhemistiy, Physios, Botany and Gteology. There are very few .Indian papers in Zoology 
and Agriculture has*been practically left untouched by them, showing that this subject 
has nso special departmental encouragement. I doubt as to the wisdom of including it 
in the papers^ read before the Congress. ■«* 

I regard the Oengoeoa as mainly of use Jor the encouragement of those wwkere 
who have not their own. m4ona of .publication, and this Will include many professors n» 

Colleges, Their work should be encouraged for, in *he past, it has few all too common 
for them to fee content with their professional dirties, often heavy enough, and 
Useful wprl^ins been lost to the country. 
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I do not think that anything can bo done to increaao the Uflwftfhiqlif« fij_ 

but I would gladly see a gradual discontinuance of official help in ell 

that* the movement shows itself able to become established without tili* help. As 
industrial development proceeds, and new workers enter-the field, doubtless the Cbngspss 
will enlarge its borders, but there should be no discouragement of purely scientific 
papers.. 

Note.— 2>r. 4. Barber did not give oral evidence . 


Witness No. 258* 

Rao Bahadur M. Arumugam Piddai, Retired Deputy Collector and Agent, 

Sri Chithambara Vimayakar Mills (Limited), Koilpatti. 

Written Evidence. 

India is a country possessing great possibilities for the development of industries 
agricultural or otherwise. Its wealth should be measured by its capacity to produce 
raw materials. It has plenty of capital but it is scattered and shy. It merely requires 
to be concentrated and organised. Its people are possessed of natural, intelligence 
not in any way inferior to other nations, but it remains dormant and requires to be 
stimulated and led into useful channels. 

At present the country is industrially behind many countries by several decades, 
and unless it is proposed to make heroic efforts it will not be possible for it to overtake 
them. The Governments in India mean well and want to do much but are handicapped* 
in the adoption of necessary policy on account of the importance of Imperial interests 
of the Home Government which are affected by international considerations. Hence 
all efforts made in India have necessarily to proceed on lines of least resistance. 
Then there is also the question of agricultural industry which must for ever remain 
predominant in India. Any other industry started or developed should be so regulated 
that it does not injuriously affect the agricultural industry lest it should give rise to 
many social problems which are now happily absent in India but are convulsing many 
European and other countries where agriculture plays a subordinate part to other 
industries. 

Keeping the above facts in view, I beg to offer my opinion on the questions raised 
by the Commission. 

I wanted to raise capital for the improvement of the Spinning Mill at Koilpatti 
but could not succeed. Private capitalists hesitate on account of previous failure 
while the rules of the Madras (Presidency) Bank do not permit of lendihg or advancing 
money on the security of buildings and machinery of the mill. 

t'or small industries,, capital is ordinarily available from private money lenders 
and funds ” (credit societies worked on co-operative principles). I have experience 
as a director and shareholder in some of these ** funds **. For big industries,' company 
formation under the Indian Companies Act where a few capitalists play an important 
part is the main source from which capital is drawn. 

The capital so raised is generally sufficient only to meet the initial outlay on 
builfcings and machinery and plant. For working expenses capital is raised by borrow¬ 
ings chiefly from the Presidency Bank on the security of joint and several promissory 
notes of two or more persons unconnected with each other in general partnership and 
to some extent from private money lenders. Deposits of surplus money are very 
seldom made in industrial businesses. Debentures of the Indian industrial concems^t 
recognised by Government are not popular. The result is Jbhat persons on yffiflbe 
security money is obtained from banks have to be shown specie concessions and paid 
commissions in addition to interest payable to the Bank, etc., oil borrowed capital at 
rates which’are not fixed but which fluctuate from time to time according to the condition 
of the money market. These conditions imposed at the very outset seriously hamper 
the success of the industry. This is my experience. 

In the present state of this part of the country, co-operative societies aye bound 
to remain mainly credit societies including as one amongst their objects, assistance to 
small industries. In this Wjjj|r jsettage industries such as weaving* oil pressing, etc., 
peculiar to the-localities im#«uch the societies ana situated are encouraged aim have 
proved complete success. 

Co-operative societies shoura be encouraged wherever there is scope for the develop¬ 
ment of-oottage industries on a large seal** such as weaving imCSqnjeeveram, Mayavaram, 
Timm i ply nil yranirirar in Cuddalore; pottery in Panrutti and so on. The organisa¬ 
tion of t»«e socieifes should be decided^ on the peculiarities of the locality and ita 
people .^ One thing required in common for all such societies is Wat Government should 
recognise them, each in the manner it-deeerves. 
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meat of a GroT»nunent ventral Industrial Bank for each province with branches at 
necessary centres. The Presidency Bank has enough to do and more, and the method 
in which it is financed renders it unsuitable for the encouragement of the establishment 
of industries and their development. The mode of financing the Industrial Bank 
must be such that, should the bank in carrying out the business entrusted to it which 
must be on lines __ different from those prescribed for the Presidency Banks,, by any 
chance incur lose itfinay only in the last resort fall on the general revenues. 

I have had some experience as a Revenue Officer, of financial aid by Government 
in the construction of wells and purchase of cattle and seed by the ryots, and the 
supply of yarn to weavers during famine. 

1 consider that of the several methods of Government aid enumerated under ques- Government 
tion 5, (a) the grant of loans and (6) the supply of machinery and plant on the hire- aaaistuioe. 
purchase system are the best and may be made a permanent feature of the Government’s 
industrial policy. The other methods may be required from time to time in helping 
pait ; cular or individual concerns. Special Government control may not be welcome 
and may stultify the very object of the aid. Submission of periodical returns for 
informatiqn as is now enforced by banking agencies, and audit of accounts and inspec¬ 
tion of the premises and machinery as in the oase of non-aided companies and factories, 
followed by advice on technical and business matters appear to be sufficient as safeguards. 

If however the directors of any aided industry at any time find it necessary that the 
working of the concern must be taken up under direct Government management or 
brought under some sort of Government control, their application may be granted on 
such terms and conditions as may be found suitable to the exigencies of the case. 

Even in respect of an enterprise not receiving any form of Government aid, the 
Government should exercise paternal care and keep themselves informed of its condition 
and progress through the Inspector of Factories or the District Magistrate who is now 
required to inspect it periodically, and should give the proprietors timely warning 
and advice telling them, if necessary, the assistance which the Government are prepared 
to give to it to set right matters. 

Q. - 16-16.—I have personal knowledge of the benefits received by the spinning Technical aid. 
industry from the research conducted by the Government Agricultural Department in 
the matter of cotton. 

Q. 17.—The loan of Government experts may be made to private firms and com¬ 
panies on the same terms as loan of Government officials is given to land-holders and 
Native States under the Foreign Service Rules (Civil Service Regulations). 

Q. 18.—There should be no restriction on the publication of the results of researches 
made by a Government paid expert while attached to a private business if the publica¬ 
tion will be for the good of the country. This must be made a condition precedent to 
the loqm of a Government expert. If the private concern had incurred expenditure 
on this account it must be compulsorily purchased by Government. 

<?. 19-20.-*—Whenever there is an improvement made in connection with any form Demon*fcr*tion 
of industry which it is not possible to learn without demonstration, the duty of demon- factories, 
stration may be undertaken by Government. 

Q. 25-27.—India’s natural resources are almost unlimited and any knowledge that Surreya for 
may exist now will have to be supplemented by further surveys from time to time., industrial purposes 
Any technical - survey should be preceded by the collection of information by Govern¬ 
ment officials of the Revenue, Forest and other departments who during their tours 
have discovered the existence of any source of raw products useful for industries. 

<2- 28-33.—I have not had experience of commercial museums or purely industrial commercial 
exhibitions, but I have heard it said that except in the matter of some of our cottage museums, 
indhjrtries which cannot be supplanted by machinery worked by power, thdy- expose our 
weakness and assist other enterprising people to capture our markets. Every Indian 
shop where the products of minor and unorganised industries are sold, is an exhibition 
in itself. * m 

Q. 34.—I have heard it from my European friends that the absence of Indian trade Trade 
representatives in Great Britain is a great disadvantage to the success of Indian trade..' repreeanlativea. 

Q. 37-38.—It will be liseful & Government departments which use imported Qomiimal 
articles pubj^h list of these articles. The rules relating ito the purchase of stores by patron*^.- ■*, 
Government departments have undergone many chafige^|flBSrecent years that it appears 
unnecesss^to m,»ke further # nhateges at present. - ’ 

Q* 4143.—1 do not think that the land policy of ^pfrvernment has been fbundHo 
% «beckbd i*kdvu#n*r d^elbpmeht. The Land Acquisition Act, as it. is. cannot help ** 
private companies *-£o acqAxpa landh for their *%urposes through Govemiaent^aMncy * 
unlBse-the ir-oo noeraa are such* asto aUow the mAlio to use their wosA like the Hallway 
_T7lte 'afi»cir(ua Estates Land Act Stems almost to prevesit mnj 
s^unitiK^W^mnapaaiM hSlahd •for industrial' purposes even hy private •errangexo&nt 
*n TsOageyi Th*» AqgHmejggfce amended suitably. It will be a^uaefol - 
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and valuable form of aid if Government can provide land for selected industrial con¬ 
cerns free of cost, or free of rent, or on favourable rewt for a term of years on condition, 
that the -work shall be executed within a stated time and maintained in proper order. 

The Court, of Words may be authorised to start industries whenever they have 
surpluses in any estate instead of handing them over in full to the ward on the^ 
rendition of his estate. 

Q. 44-45.—My experience of the measures adopted in the Ginning and Spinning 
Factory at Koilpatti leads me to suggest the following as steps calculated to improve 
the labourers’ efficiency and skill : — 

(1) Building of huts in close proximity to the factory for the accommodation <Jt. 
the labourers. 

(2) Provision of light refreshment, to half timers. 

(3) Giving bonus on the excess work turned out over the minimum fixed. 

(4) Grant of holidays at times in addition to those allowed by the statute. 

(5) Making unskilled labourers to work jointly with skilled labourers. 

(6) Promotion to higher pay of such that show efficiency and skill. 

Notwithstanding all the above privileges and concessions in force, there is yet a 

tendency on the part of the labourers to scamp work. This is due to a want of sense 
of duty, caused by the want of any kind of moral training. We are trying to introduce 
steps for the imparting of this training and as a first step have started a school for 
our half timers where they are given elementary lessons in the three K ’a. 1 consider 
the above measures are sufficient for general adoption. For the ginning and 
* Spinning, industry in which I have had experience, the institution of Provident Funds 
will do g ood. 

Q. 46-48.—My experience in training apprentices is limited to Koilpatti Factory 
and home industries. The training obtained is good enough for practical purposes, 
and can be rendered more efficient with some theoretical training added to it. Such* 
theoretical training with practical courses is' given in some of the industrial schools 
now established in several places in this Presidency. The best way to develop and 
co-ordinate the two systems is to compel or induce students trained in industrial schools, 
either aided or un-aided to attach themselves to some factory workshop, or approved 
workmen as apprentices. Even during the training period, the students may be taken 
on excursions to visit factories, etc., which can be arranged with the permission of the 
owners thereof. 

Q. 49.—We are having a day school for short time employees of our factory who 
are worked on the three hours shift system. This school is situated close to the mill 
This has moved a very great success and has also added in a way to the efficiency of 
their work at the factory. I have no experience of night schools. But such schools 
cannot help all short time employees unless they live within easy reach of the school. 
The development of schools will depend upon the amounts which the factory owners 
are willing to spend and which the Government can afford to aid them with. The 
scope is unlimited. 

Q. 50.—The industrial schools in this Presidency are under the control of the Dir¬ 
ector of Public Instruction who is the head of the Deoartment of Education. This 


I think, is as it ought to be. Industrial education cannot be improved without the aid 
of general education. The Department of Industries need have no control over these 
schools financially but may be allowed to prescribe the curriculum of studies to h e 
adopted in su«§h s<ffiools and to inspect them and advise on matters professional. 

Training of Q? 61.-—For the training of supervising and technical staff such as supervisors 

■aperrialag and and managers the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute at Bombay may be taken as 
tonVlul atafl. a thodel aAd "rdt Institution similar to it may be established at Madras. I believe there 

is ^Ivrkdy a fibposjalsfid'this effeot. / 

'**' O'* 5fi».—When an ^expert of a private firm is selected by the Government to study 
conditio&ii^ufelfr methods of other countries he may be given the same privileges allowed 
to 0bvemnjfent Scientific and Technical experts (see question 77). 

Q. 63.—^Whenever any Government assistance is given to private firms, it must 
always be made a condition precedent to the grant of such assistance, that technical 
experts deputed by Government should *be trained ip such factories. The circum- 
conditions must necessarily Vigjy wifli t|jq tfatye of the training to be 
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There is a Director oi Industries besides a Director oi Agriculture ior Madras. Official 
Both these offices* are occupied by officers oi the Indian Civil Service. They may- be ™**™~*™- 
termed non-expert officials. These two directors have for their assistants or subordinates 
trained experts. I doubt if any of the latter is a buBineBs-man. As directors have 
to take a long range view from the production of the raw material to the consumption 
of the finished product, they must be men possessed of great administrative talent. 

An expert or a business man is a specialist and moves within a certain groove and he 
develops grpat efficiency when he is supported by an experienced administrative head. 

The Director of Industries should travel and visit industrial centres not only in India 
but also in other continents. A Director assisted by experts and businessmen is all 
that peems required for the present. A Board of Industries or an Advisory Board for 
each province seems unnecessary. If the Directors of the different provinces meet in 
conference once a year or so, no separate form of machinery need be devised to correlate 
their separate activities. 

Q. 77.—Government technical and scientific experts should he encouraged to study Study of foreign 
conditions and methods in other countries by the grant of study leave, honorariums, methods. 

-and, in cases where necessaiy, their travelling expenses. 

Q. 78.—It is very necessary that a library of technical, and scientific works of Roforenoe librariei 
reference should be established at some centre, and all industrial concerns invited to 
become members of it. Much difficulty is«at present experienced for want of a consulting 
library. • ; 

Factory Inspectors employed at present not being experts are not in a position S 
to give professional advice during their inspections. The work which is at present - * 
done by them may be efficiently performed by the District Magistrate, who is ex-officio 
Inspector, and his assistants. It is imperative that a Factory Inspector should be 
•“ expert ” and be relieved of the drudgery of 3 or 4 inspections a year of each 
factory which under present regulations reduces him to the position of a fault finder. 

He must be able to do substantial good to the industries even though his visit may be * 
limited to one in each year. * 


The propagation of up to date knowledge on commerce and industry remains a CommeroUl . 
•desideratum. Whatever information is available should be made known at once, if it intelligence, 
is to be of use, both in English and "Vernaculars by means of special monographs and 
leaflets widely circulated with Government Gazettes. Industrial concerns and news¬ 
papers may be advised to register their addresses and may be supplied with copies of the 
publications. 

Railway freights form an important factor in the making or unmaking of big Kailway freights, 
industrial concerns. I had a grievance in respect of railway freight for coal and cotton 
which was however recently _ removed by the Railway Company at the instance of the 
Director of Industries. Railways, whether managed by the State or by companies, 
should regulate their freights on specific goods consigned to particular localities or 
even particular industrial concerns of sufficient magnitude and importance to deserve 
public or Government support, so that the success of the industry may be preserved 
from injury by foreign competition. 

I have no complaints to make regarding competition by jail industries. J»il competition. 

I have been actively concerned in ginning and spinning industries. So far as General, 
ginning is concerned I do not think that any special encouragement 4s required to 
develor* it. As regards spinning, there are intricate problems to solve. A^cotton 
is used for purposes other than the manufacture of cloth, its price dpee not at times 
co-ordinate with the price of yarn. Japan’s competition is becepning Jtnore and mere 
pronounced every day, and unless Government ancl its. legislature m&d^r it % 

threatens to imperil Indian industry. The shipping freight for cotton from I ad sit to ' 

J{U>an went down to Rs. 17 per ton net in 1916 asx-the result of an agreement ^between the 
aranners and the ship-owners of Japan. This is the rate the South Indian Railway 
charge for a distance of about 225 miles even at the reduced concession rate. 

The Indian Faqjpries Act restrict the working of textile factories to 12T hours a 
day while in Japan, mills work both day and night and their working hours avenge 
over 20 hours a day. Thietre 4h^*Government help spinners with subsidies and guarantee 
good dividends. These , gnabj# Japanese merchants to.,, raise the^price^*>t 
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proposed will not interfere with the cultivation and improvement of cotton in this 
country and will at the same time help to develop the spinning and weaving industry 
to the desirable extent. 

Q. 113 .—X think if proper investigation is made it will be found that clay suitable 
to ma’ie what is known as “ China clay ” which is an imported article at present may be 
discovered. Having met with such a clay in Panruti, Cuddalore district, I mentioned 
the fact to the firm of Narayanaswami Nayudu & .Sons at Nellikuppam who after ex¬ 
periment supplied me with a quantity of China clay manufactured by them. It was 
inferior to the imported clay but the firm informed me that they could improve it after 
they were able to get the required machinery. 

Note. —Witness did not give oral evidence. 


Witness No. 259. 

Mr. A. R. Rangachari, Honorary Secretary , Madura Dyers' Association, Madura. 

Written Evidence. 

That India is far behind other countries in the world in respect of industrial 
progress is a patent fact. That India offers a fertile field for foreign exploitation is an 
> established truth too. India is in an unfortunate position in that her sons have no 
knowledge of converting her raw materials into finished products, with which nature has 
endowed her most bounteously, and that she has, therefore, to look to the foreign agencies 
to vend her . raw products. One other feature, sadder than anything else, is that she 
receives finished products in exchange for her raw ones and that the value of the former 
far exceeds that of the latter. One cannot deny that this is a great drain upon her 
wealth. How long can a country Bubmit itself to such a drain and how long can its 
wealth stand? Under the circumstances, it is a good augury that the Government has 
taken up the question and instituted this Commission to diagnose the causes that have 
led to the industrial degeneration of the country and to suggest remedies therefor. 

To this industrial torpor, the people and the Government have alike contributed. 
The people have been selfish and contented themselves with very meagre earnings accru¬ 
ing from the conservative class of trades and professions. They have paid little attention 
to the development of industries and they have with avidity, taken the part of middlemen 
between the foreign supplier and the local consumer. The masses lack education and 
those that have received education have had little or no grounding in applied sciences. 
Men that have received higher education have taken to learned professions and until they 
found the avenues for those professions either over-crowded or closed to them, 
they had not remembered that “Labour is Honor Then, again, people have no 
union amongst themselves**and do not co-operate with each other. Individualism 
plays the largest part. Indian money is very shy. The investment of capital on 
machinery is very commonly considered as a waste. There is no mutual confidence 
between the capitalist and the trained worker. The capitalist poisons himself with the 
belief that money is omnipotent and the trained man languishes that money is not at his 
command. On the whole, all along the people have been contending themselves with 
what came into their hands,, without giving serious thought to the uplift of the industrial 
condition of the country. 

The Government on its part has been assiduous with the administration of the 
country and devoted little or no time to its industrial regeneration. It has not provided 
the people with schools for industrial training. It has not seen that free and compulsory 
primary education given to the masses and the establishment of institutions for imparting 
scientific education on practical lines are the prime factors in the welfare of a country 
socially, politically, industrially and commercially. 

There has been no financial help of any magnitude to new or existing 
industries such as Germany and Japan rendered to their peoples. In attribut¬ 
ing these causes I have not lost sight of the slow awakening that has 
come both to the people and the Government. But I believe that neither the people 
nor the Government had adequately grasped the situation ^ until the war came and 
bestired them to more* severe thinking. The war, in spite'’ of its rude aspects, has 
had one benefit. The indolent have been made^ active and every country has been 
obliged to take a survey of its position. Cofiiitries such as America and Japan are 
benefitting fully by the war. The existence of some industries Jong before the war broke 
out, the availability of capital and expert knowledge and the financial and other helps 
of the Governments concerned have enabled 'the above countries to consolidate the 
existing industries and build hp new ones Under the favourable circumstances created 
by the war. Whereas, India has lagged behind and is still engaged in the survey. 
The slow awakening has to ber quickened therefore and practical work commenced in the 
immediate future in as many directions ad possible,, v 
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In the first place, confidence must be created between t! fie Govern¬ 

ment. They must feel together and act together. Unfortunately there are some 
factors which have estranged the people from the Government and made the former to 
suspect the motive of the Government in relation to industries. The maintenance ot 
an excise duty on Indian mill made cotton products and the recent enhancement of the 
same are directly opposed to the effort of the Government towards industrial develop¬ 
ment. It is an anomaly which should be removed at the earliest opportunity. Last year, 
the Indian Government purchased wheat and indigo in India for the English Govern¬ 
ment. The same solicitude should have prompted the former to acquire through the 
English Government some dyes at least for the Indian dyers. The want of such 
solicitude was keenly felt By the dyers. Then, the want of check on the import of dyed 
yarns, especially 20s, 26s, and 40s. Turkey red, created much heart burning. The 
dyers expected that at least that portion of the dyes used in dyeing yarns to be exported 
to India, could be acquired for them in order to keep their industry going. They were 
baffled in their expectation and they rushed to the conclusion that the Government 
did not sympathise with them. They still consider that their industry is assailed by 
the English dyer. On matters like these the Government ought to bestow their 
attention and meet the people’s wishes. 

The Government must make primary education free and compulsory and extend 
elementary instruction in chemistry in schools so that the country may produce a race 
of chemists. Many centres must be created for imparting technical and scientific 
education. Every high school and every college must provide industrial instruction 
to the students,, so that they may not look to the Government alone for a job or commer¬ 
cial houses, to rot there life-long as clever and reliable book-keepers or short hand 
typists. The high schools and colleges must prepare the students to enter the industrial 
field and run an industry, may be a cottage industry, or one that is_ capable of being 
developed into a factory industry and fit for being conducted by a private company. 

What industries should be taught in the high schools and colleges, should depend upon 
the students’ mental calibre. What industries should be attached to high schools and 
colleges in particular localities should depend upon the requirements of the localities 
and the raw products and the other facilities available there. 

Tanning, oil pressing, purification of oils, manufacture of scented oils, soaps, 
candles,, glass, and perfumes, preserving of fruits, carpentry, smithy, weaving of blankets 
weaving on power driven looms, dyeing cotton, wool, and silk, calico printing, manu¬ 
facture of heavy chemicals, conversion of hill and other products into finished products, 
manufacture of pharmaceuticals and photographic chemicals are some of the lines that 
can be taken up as work to start with. Sugar manufacture is the most desirable and the 
most neglected. 

Along with industrial education, commercial education should go pari passu for the 
success of an industry depends a s much on business management as an expert knowledge 
The business manager must know something of the industry, and the expert, something 
of business. 

The people must themselves turn a new leaf. They must wean themselves from 
self-consciousness which is wrongly understood as synonymous with self-confidence. 

They must cultivate enterprising and inquiring spirit. The capitalist should turn from 
egotism and evince genuine good feeling towards the expert. So long as the capitalist 
wants a handsome profit over and above 9 to 12 per cent interest on his capital he cannot 
a Pply himself heart and soul to an industry. The people must eschew the principle of 
maximum of happiness to minimum of men and spread the principle and work towards 
the achievement of a Minimum of happiness (or, if possible, maximum of happiness) 
to maximum of men 

I shall now turn to the important dyeing industry. This industry in Madura was Dyeing industry, 
starffcd long, long ago and solely depended upon natural dyes available in South India 
until alizarin red and aniline colours came in about twenty-five years ago. Since 
the advent of these colours, the industry by rapid strides developed into a big one and 
reached a stage midwa^ between the cottage and mill stages. The war has now laid 
the axe at the root of such an industry. 

The quantity and value of cotton yams and pieces dyed annually in the days of 
natural dyes hold no comparison with those of the period just before the war. According 
to my estimate then, the quantity of yarn dyed annually with alizarin red alone 
' va s 5 million pounds,* worth about 2.6 million rupees* The value of the alizarin red 
“ye used therein was 3.6 lakhs of rupees. The yam when dyed was valued at 3.6 
million rupees. If one vould consider the host of other shades produced in Madura, 

°ne will find that the yam quantity is twice five million pounds if _ not more. One 
^grettable outstanding feature ana yet unavoidable is that this important South 
Indian industry is at the mercy of the foreign dye manufacturer. 

This industry has another votary in Salem, net to speak of other less important 
places.' ’ • 
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Though the present ubiquitous war has affected the dyeing industry everywhere, 
still the collapse cannot remain for ever. Excepting weaving there is probably no other 
industry which better demands and deserves the best attention and encouragement from 
the Government than the dyeing industry. The industry requires development. Chrome 
yellow, chrome orange, chrome green, aniline black, alizarin pink and Turkey red 
are not yet dyed in Madura to any large extent and yams of these shades are still freely 
imported from foreign countries. Some dyers have made their maiden attempts to dye 
chrome yellow and aniline black with varying degrees of success. If they had at 
their back the necessary technical knowledge they would have had uniform success. 

At present, the dyers employ only empirical methods in dyeing or they follow the 
recipes of the dye manufacturers with slight modifications, and do not know the funda¬ 
mental principles underlying the processes. For instance they do not know why 
common salt is used in dyeing dark shades with direct colours or why a less quantity 
or no salt, is advised in dyeing light shade with the same colours. They do not know 
why soda is added to a dye bath. In the dyeing of a real colour they do not make out 
whether a defect is due to a want or an excess of alkali or reducing agent. If there 
is a defect by adding one or the other, he has to adjust the bath which means waste of 
dye materials and sometimes the yam. In all Madura except one factory which has 

f ot the semblance of a laboratory no other has one. What a wondfer that many a 
actory does not possess a sensitive Bmall balance for weighing small quantities of 
materials for sample dyeing; very often match sticks or seeds or small silver coins are 
used as weights. In their ignorance they do not attach importance to the laboratory 
trials and correct weighing of materials. 

When there is no rationale about an industry possible of development in these days 
of competition by men of knowledge the industry is sure to go to the wall in the end. 

To dispel the ignorance of the dyer, to place the industry on a sounder basis an^ 
to substitute the unskilled maistry with skilled foremen who know the work, Madura 
needs urgently a dyeing school. Thanks to the Government of Madras they have 
sanctioned one to be attached to the local Technical Institute for the accommodation oi 
which a building is now in construction. In order that the school may be of the utmost 
practical use, it must be provided with an up to date and fully equipped laboratory anc 
a demonstration factory. In fulness of time the Madura dyers will deem this school a« 
a blessing when they can get qualified men to be at the helm of their factory, men whe 
know the properties of water,, the materials to be dyed, the dyestuffs and chemicals anc 
who understand the relation of these to each other, men who can match given shadei 
with the least waste and correct defects that so often trouble the dyer. 


In order that the Dyeing School may be of maximum benefit it is essential thai 
instruction must be given in the vernacular of the country as they do in the Calabavai 
Institute in Baroda. At present the Madras Dyeing Expert is a European who canno 
employ the medium of the vernacular very conveniently and he should be therefor 
given the assistance of an Indian gentleman knowing the vernaculars. In tiny case 
considering that the jurisdiction of the expert extends over the whole Presidency, hi 
would necessarily require some assistance to spread the beneficial influence of the dyeinj 
section of the Department of Industries over such a big area. 

The course of instruction should be divided into two—lower and higher grades 
The lower grade will be open to all j^on-English knowing candidates such as are sen 
from amongst the maiBtns or labourers by the factory owners or such of those a 
wish to equip themselves with practical knowledge to fit them as skilled maistris o 
workmen. The higher grade will admit candidates with not less than Matriculatio: 
or School Final standard of education who will receive both theoretical and practice 
instruction. The Lower grade course may extend from six to twelve months and th 
higher grade from one to two years. The lower-grade will be in charge of Assistant 
and the higher grade in charge of the Dyeing Expert. * 

Calico printing is very closely allied to the dyeing industry and there is very Httl 
of it in India. About two or three years ago, I heard that the onlv calico, printin 
mills, which were doing excellent work, had to close down owing to European ooxnpet 
tion. Though statistics are not at hand, I can vouchsafe that the quantity of printe 
fabrics coming into India is enormous as is evidenced by the spectacle of cfoth shops i 
towns and villages. Hand-printing is becoming obsolete and in theee days of machinei 
and quick work it is strange to see that it is clinging to the fancy of some people. Bi 
very soon it is bound to make room for the machine printed fabric*. Considering tl 
large consumption of cheap printed fabrics and the close relation of printing to tl 
dyeing industry, it is essential that it must he stimulated into a big industry holdir 
its position bn a level with that of- other countries. 

Bleaching'and mercerising are vet others that are allied to the dyeing mdusti 
which require to be cultivated and developed; In foreign beunifcijse 


bleaching are being adopted from time to time witfc a view 
latest and most economical process js electrolytic! bleaching. 

The Dyeing Schodl at Madura will do yell to take 'Op Si 
np the students m them. 
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jl im»to iciciiTju w v«e demonstration factory. It is quite on indispensable thing in Demonstration 
th*s practical teaching of dyeing, calico-printing, bleaching and mercerising. But in a factori ®*‘ 
place like Madura a pioneer factory is a more useful institution. In this factory along 
with bleaching and mercerising the dyeing of chrome yellow, chrome orange, chrome 
green, alisarin pink and Turkey red may be undertaken without prejudice to, and 
tear of competition against, the other classes of dyeing already practised by the dyers. 

The Madura dyers will contribute the whole working capital provided the Government 
give them the machinery and building. They will undertake to pay the value of the 
machinery and building in instalments out of the profits, after defraying all charges 
including dividend at 6 per cent per annum. The required site will have to be given 
fx*ee. 

Though they would like to work the factory themselves they would not object 
to Government supervision on the business side. Though the Dyeing Expert will have to 
place the factory on a working basis in the beginning, they will have their own trained 
man to attend to the technical side and will indent upon the Dyeing Expert’s help 
wher ever necessary. 

The value of the auxiliaries such as ground-nut oil, kaya leaves, saraikati (kelp), CoHoporatir* 
sodu ash, caustic soda, etc. that are now in use in the dyeing industry is not small, so® 56 **®*- 
At present, the individual dyers purchase wholesale what is required for the year 
or in retail according to their financial ability. The wholesale purchase has always 
an advantage in price over the others. If a co-operative stores for the dyers require¬ 
ments in auxiliaries is started the advantage will be greater and evenly distributed 
among all. The dyers are themselves conscious of it but would not work up the scheme 
because they do not wish to take a part of their capital and invest it in what looks to be 
a separate business. Again they are afraid of possible mismanagement. But if the 
Government has a concern in the stores that will infuse confidence in them. Where the 
-people are timid and lacking in enterprise, it is but meet that the Government should 
inspire them. The Government may give a loan to the extent of half or two-thirds 
of the capital at a low rate of interest. Such stores will be under a Board of Directors 
elected amongst the shareholders and another Director to be nominated by the - Govern¬ 
ment. The Government nominee ought not to be below the rank of a Collector, if the 
Director of Industries or one of his assistant experts cannot conveniently be a Director. 

So far as !g!aya leaves and Yembadam pattai (Ventilago Madraspatna) are con¬ 
cerned, they must be eliminated from the list of minor hill products sold in auction yearly 
by the Forest Department. Free permit to collect these may be issued"! In the case of 
fuel, for the dearness of which Madura is notorious,, some arrangement must be made 
in virtue of which the dyers, will get it very chea^. 

Another important industry in Madura and round it is the weaving industry. In Wearing industry. 
Madura city alone there are about 10,000 weavers mostly belonging to one community— 
the Sourashtra community which almost monopolises the dyeing industry too. It is a 

f ood move that the Government of Madras maintains a weaving section under the 
ndustries Department and has sanctioned a Weaving school attached to the Technical 
Institute in Madura to which a reference has already been made. At present, there is 
no weaving expert in the proper sense of the word—a man having the theoretical and 
practical knowledge of weaving in its diverse aspects. The Superintendent of one of the 
peripatetic weaving parties whom I know perhaps has never woven a yard of ordinary 
cloth. I mean no offence against him. He is a well meaning man, for aught I know. 

But I doubt if such an one can bring conviction, to the conservative weaver. It is a 
wonder to me that the Government has not availed itself of the services of a fully 
trainied England returned Indian textile expert who has got the advantage of being 
able tt> speak to the weavers in their own languages, knowing as he does more than one 
vernacular language. I am .not aware if the peripatetic weaving parties have done 
any work in such a large weaving centre as Madura. 

• To my mind, it appears that any improvements in the present system of hand loom¬ 
weaving cannot materially alter the condition of the weaver to his advantage. 

There are three classes of weaving, namely, weaving women’s^coarse sarees and 
men’s dhotias with siwh counts of yarns as 16*. to 80*. ; weaving finer counts, 100*. to 180*. 
with or without gold thread or silk borders or with or without sewn on or ordinary 
designs in them; and weaving costlier sarees with silk and gold thread—sarees such 
as the whole body provides the ground on which an elaborate design with gold thread 
is wovou. 

So fa* the improvements attempted to be made bare been in respect of the first 
mentioned class of wearing. The improrement lies in the substitution of the fly 
e of the hand loom. While the fly shuttle enables the wearer to produce 
than the hand loom, the quality of the fiy shuttle loom product is inferior 
Jootn product. So the difference in ralue of the re'spectire products 
the dtfferenoe'in quantity. That is-why the wearer does not Wish to change 
his hn^S hmn forlHie fly shuttle. Then again, all about ns we see that null-mad® 
ootton^Sebeica are in extensire use. Imports of sarees and dhoties in imitation of the 
■"«■ Tedto. with borders to suit the Indian fancy are coming' in 



plentifully and certainly hand looms cannot tide over the mill competition. That is 
why the material condition of the weaver who is not skilled and who cannot weqye 
the other two classes of cloths is deteriorating. By slow degrees, yet steadily and 
surely, the hand loom weaving, so far as coarse products of the first mentioned class 
are 9 oncerned, is bound to give a wide berth to the mill industry. The best thing, 
therefore, would be for the Government to advise the weaving communities to take to 
power loom weaving and to make a start itself in co-operating with the would-be 
private companies. 

As regards the other two classes of products, it will be a long time before they can 
be turned on to the machine and the Government weaving section of the Industries 
Department must look to the improvement of the productive capacity in these two 
classes. The best way to do that will be to employ weaving experts such men as have 
had a thorough training in textile engineering and can quickly grasp the minutest details 
of the Indian looms and weaving thereon. Such an expert must keep himself in inti¬ 
mate touch with the skilled weavers and suggest to them improved methods on the one 
hand and train others in skilled weaving. The value of the man will lie in the 
multiplication of the number of skilled workmen and in the introduction of simpler 
parts m the looms to warrant perfection of quality and augment the productive capacity. 

In this connection, springs to mv mind the question of mass education. Unless 
the weaver has sufficient elementary education and knows the three It’s, the expert 
is sure to feel his task very troublesome. If the weaver is too ignorant, as is the case 
now, he cannot appreciate the difference between the old and improved methods of 
weaving. He cannot calculate the saving of time and money that is effected by his 
passing from conservatism and adopting more efficient and economical methods. He 
cannot value the benefits of co-operation, organization and system. At present, in his 
ignorance and poverty he is a prey to the middleman. 

The importance of educating the weaver cannot better be impressed than by pointing 
out that want of education on the part of weavers was the sole cause of the collapse 
of the Meenatchi Weaving Factory in Madura. This factory during the short space 
of four or five years before 1911 removed the odium attached to the Madura hand loom 
products as the most inferior quality in the market, so much so, that the demand for the 
products of this factory increased. Orders came from Bombay and Bengal Presiden¬ 
cies not to mention the Madras Presidency. The uneducated stupid weavers thought that 
system was a shackle on their independence and the strength of the weaving staff 
steadily fell from 200 to 10 or 15, when there was no other course left for the 
proprietors than to wind up the concern with a tangible loss. 

Besides providing for mass education, the Government must encourage co-operative 
movement amongst the weavers, by starting co-operative stores for them and contribut¬ 
ing money towards tlie capital of a co-operative stores in the shape of a loan at a low 
rate of interest. 

At present, in Madura, the capital comes from the individual who undertakes to 
do a business or run an industry. He can command credit in the market to the 
extent of his capital (which comprises the cash, the landed property and the jewels) 
or more than that sometimes in the shape of cash and materials. The interest he has 
to pay is generally 9 per cent per annum. The present system of bank loans makes the 
rich richer. But a man with business capacity or industrial knowledge minus capital 
cannot expect any help from a bank. It is said that in Germany, the bank has on its 
staff commercial and technical men, and that, when a business or technical man applies 
for help and produces his prospectus the bank weighs the merits of the undertaking. 
If it is a promising one, tne man is given all the necessary financial help and such 
support as the status of the bank would vouchsafe. This sort of help and support gives 
a marvellous impetus to the growth of industrial knowledge. Sir Frederick Nicholson 
of the Madras Fisheries Department refers to the splendid system of agricultural banks 
in Germany and says that many of the large banks there have done for industry much 
the same thing that agricultural banks do for agriculture. Such a help is a desideratum 
in India. 

If only such a co-operation had existed between a bank and the patentee of the 
Lord Aimpthill Patent Doom which has simplified the weaving of elaborate designs with 
gold thread on silk and fide cotton grounds, minimized the cost of production and 
has stimulated a very large consumption of imported French gold thread, the patentee 
would not have become the pauper that he is now nor would he* have been in costly 
civil suits. This man had some more improvements on hand and would not now put 
them on the market on account of his nasty experience with his first patent * ^ 

read Factory in Boyapuram is another sad spectacle of individual 
to grief. Its present condition is partly due to the unwisdom of the 
cious to run it himself and pocket all the profits. But the offer 
a bank or the support of the Government in the matter of flnanoe 
to make it a limited company would have surely tended to the 
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success of the factory. Once the Government of Madras proffered w-t.™.! helD 
but what the man wanted was money which was not forthcoming IW now it is 
uril too late to revive the factory and place it on a working basis 8 

6. chapter 1 Regarding Government control to aided industrial concerns, a s^npathette 
control based on commercial usefulness is quite necessary and welcome J P 

General* speaking, the Dyeing Expert, whose work I have been able to follow, T«o».ni«l .id. 
could have done much more than he has done to dyeing industry, but for the school 
that ik yet to come into being and the war that has impeded the progress of the industry 
However, the presence of an expert has been a matter of much consolation in so far as 
double on dyeing problems and defects in methods can always be cleared. 

The Scientific and Technical Department of the Imperial Institute and the Advisory 
Council for Research in the United Kingdom, being far off and not knowing the Indian 
conditions can be only of remote help. The only help that we can depend upon them for 
will be in regard to makers that may be abovg the ability of local experts. 

Commercial museums are very good. Each province must have a permanent Commercial 


museums are 

museum. Each taluk and district of any industrial and commercial interest must 
have a museum. Though the collections may be the property of particular museums they 
must be inter-loanable. ■ 


The industrial exhibitions are 'not of value. The latest Madras Exhibition was Exhibitions, 
one in evidence. First of all, the visitors are pleasure-bent. The crowd of such visitors 
is an impediment to one who is really interested in an exhibit. Then the tamasha of 
the place diverts the attention of the examiner of an exhibit to more luring objects. 

•So, whatever money, time and energy are spent on the exhibitions may most advan¬ 
tageously be devoted to the museums. 

They are useful. Each province may have a representative abroad representing- Tra< * e 
one or two important trades or more than that in case of minor trades. The trade repre- re P raHenfcativeB - 
sentative must have two functions, one to look for the markets wherein the articles of his 
province can be sold and to report about the requirements of the markets or to suggest 
improvements in the articles as per demand of the markets, and the other, to report 
on such local industries as may profitably be started in his province. If the trade 
representative is a shrewd business and technical man there is no limit to the use 
which he will be to the cause of his province. Wherever an Indian is available for 
such work he must be preferred to an European. 

This is quite necessary and the lists of imported articles and locally produced Government 
articles that are taken up by the Government for its \ise may be made available through P atrona fif®- 
the commercial museums. 


There should be a Directox* of Industries with technical experts as his assistants. Official organisation, 
as there 4 is now in Madras. But there is no use the Director being a man of the 
Indian Civil Service. He must possess ample commercial knowledge in the light 
of which he can test the commercial value of the proposals or schemes brought forward 
by his technical expert assistants. It is essential that he must be assisted and guided 
by an Advisory Board of Industries, so that, when a scheme is launched there may 
be the least chance of failure. It is only through such a Board consisting of industria¬ 
lists of known-ability that public opinion can be won and the usefulness of the department 
can be projected. There is no use of an Imperial Department; it cannot handle usefully 
the details of provincial requirem^ta. On the other hand, the reports of the doings of 
the Provincial Department of Industries must be exchanged amongst themselves for the 
fullest benefit of the people. 

• In conclusion, I have to make one general statement about what would above all 
conduce to the industrial and financial prosperity of the country. India is a big 
country. Many of her sons have imbibed the benefits of the Western civilization under 
the sunny influence q£ higher education. The people have had a close touch with the 
rulers and have studied through observation and criticism the administrative methods. 

If India is, therefore, given the management of her own financial affairs she would put 
her house in order with regard to industries and commerce. She would have a control 
over exports and imports, such a control as would conduce to economical management 
of the State and to tie raising of her status in the scale of nations. 


Note .—Witness did not give oral evidence. 
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Rev. C. Dawson, Superintendent and Manager , Wesleyan Mission 
industrial School, Karur. 

Whitten Evidence. * 

Q. 44.—The Wesleyan Mission Industrial School, Karur, teaches cabinet-making, 
weaving, blacksmitliery, rattan-work, and drawing. • In the following remarks., • however, 
it should be clearly understood that I refer more especially to the cabinet-making, 
which is our principal industry. 

The primary purpose of an industrial school in India .is, I take it, the training 
of skilled workmen. To attain that end, roughly speaking, two methods of training are 
advocated. These we may name the school method and the shop or apprenticeship 
method. There is no need for me to enlarge upon these methods in detail, but my own 
opinion is that industrial school training to be ideal should be a combination of the 
two methods— 

1. Instruction classes must be.provided. 

2. A certain amount of time must be given at the beginning of a boy's training 
to mere practice work,?—making of joints, etc.—in which absolute accuracy must be 
insisted on. 

3. As soon as a boy has learned to handle his tools, and to use them with 
some accuracy, he should be put on serious, marketable work. To get the best out of the 
boy he must be made to realise that a responsibility rests on him, and that careless, 
inaccurate work means loss not only to himself but to the institution. 

I believe that the junior student learns far more by acting as hanger-on to a 
skilled workman than by being kept indefinitely working at mere exercise work which is 
of no marketable value. It is obvious that a boy will take more interest and pride and* 
care in his work if he knows that- it is of value than he will in merely “ wasting timber.” 

There is one danger that must be guarded against in an institution run on these 
lines, and that is the exploitation of the boys’ labour. If a boy is put on marketable work 
there is a danger of coming to look upon him merely as a money-making proposition ; 
his labour is cheap, and by his employment profits may be increased. It is hardly 
necessary to point out the evil of such a conception of the boys’ position in a school. 
It would, for one thing, certainly result in slip-shod, inaccurate work, which would be 
countenanced by the commercially minded superintendent, whose chief concern is the 
increase of his profit. Slip-shod and inaccurate work must on no account be permitted 
in an industrial school, and though the students should be put on marketable work 
at as early a stage as possible, the superintendent must be ready to lose money rather than 
pass an imperfect article. 

Turning, to the commercial side of the subject, it is self-evident that, other 
thino-s being equal', the more successful a school is as a business concern the better it 
will be as a training ground for students. If an institution is paying its ^ay and 
making a fair profit, it means that work is plentiful, methods are more or less correct, 
and the atmosphere of the place is good. On the other hand, if the institution is for 
any reason whatsoever running at a loss, it is not likely to prove an ideal training 
ground for students. 

Now there are many and special difficulties in the way of running an industrial 
school at a profit,— 

1. The working expenses are heavy. 

2. The necessity of keeping up the standard of the work turned out, and the 
consequent impossibility of doing “ cheap ” work,jgMce it very difficult to compete with 
private firms that turn out shoddy work made of inferior material. 

4. We cannot purchase stores at wholesale rates. 

If I may do so, I should like to mention briefly the lines along which Govern¬ 
ment might help the industrial schools to compete on more equal terms with the 
private manufacturer. Let me say, however, that I only want "help to compete, not any 
undue advantage over the private manufacturer. 

1. A Department might be formed under the Director of Industries for the 
supply of all “ Stores ”,—such as hardware for cabinet-making,*yarn for weaving, etc.— 
to industrial schools at wholesale prices. Retail prices at present increase the cost of 
production considerably. 

2. Timber from the Government timber depdts might l)p sold to ^reoognised 
schools at a reduced rate.* 


Oral Evidence, 7t» February 1917. - 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. You are the Superintendent of the Wesleyan Mi&ion In¬ 
dustrial School, Karur P How long has that school been in, 
in the tinie of the great famine in 1876-77 sub an or ph a na ge. 
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Q. bom Vmg h*v* you been in charge F—.4. I have been in full charge since 
Anguat 18X4, I have been wore or leee connected with the place for the last five years. 
Q. How many boys have you gotP— A. About 66. 

Q. What age are the boyqP— A. They are anythihg from about eleven to twenty- 
two. The average age is about sixteen. 


‘ Q. Have you got proper workshops there P— A. Yes. We teach cabinet-making, 
blacksmithery, weaying and drawing. 

Q . You say, “ To get the best out of the boy he must be made to realise that a 
responsibility rests on him.” Do you pay your boys?— A. Yes. We pay them one 
year after they pass the’ elementary examination at the rate of two annas a day, 
and later, of course, the pay rises proportionately. Until then they only receive 
pocket-money. We have a Christian hostel, "but we have also Hindu boys in the shops 
but they live out. The Hindus are mostly boys from the town who come to learn 
carpentry or weaving. 

Q. Is your school self-supportingP— A. It does not pay at present. We are very 
badly hit owing to the war, but normally it pays. During the half year ending 
September 1916 we made a profit of over Hs. 3,000. But this year we have had rather 
a severe loss. I do not see why the school should not be made to pay its way in normal 
times. 

Q. What do you do with the profits you makeP Are they devoted to the extension 
of the school, or are they added to the general Mission funds P—^d^Not to the general 
Mission funds. The hostel received an endowment from friends in jEngland Es. 17,500 
of which has been invested in the Industrial school. Interest has to be paid on this 
capital, and on any loans that we may ask from the Mission in bad years. All profits 
•are used in the repayment of such loans and in improvements to the school such as the 
erection of new buildings, and the installation of new machinery. 


Q. You suggest means by which the Government might enable you to compete 
with the private manufacturer on more equitable terms, but it would be equally hard 
if the private manufacturer did not get any assistance?— A. The private manufacturer 
has not our working expenses. 

Q. In what way?— A. We hav-e to keep up a big staff and big premises. The 
private manufacturer is generally a man in a comparatively small way without ex¬ 
pensive premises and maistries to pay for. 

Q. That is what I mean. You are quite clear that any profit that you can make 
goes to the extension of this useful work?— A. It all goes to the school. Absolutely 
nothing goes to the Mission. 

Q. Who inspects your school?— A. The Director of Industries. 

Q. You have nothing to do with the Director of Public Instruction P— A. No. 

Mr. A. Chatterton .—All the industrial schools in the Madras Presidency are 
entirely under the Director of Industries. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. The gist of your note is that practical work is absolutely 
necessary and at the same time there should be instruction classes P— A. For the 
class of boys we train practical work is the xcorlc. Our purpose is not to train maistries, 
really, but skilled workmen. Of course, clever boys can be. chosen from amongst the 
students and given special training and special opportunities, but the average student 
is not likely to be fit for anything higher than the position of a skilled workman. 

Q. You say you have about 65 boys? Is that a fairly average number?— A. Yes. 
We shall have more shortly. In conjunction with Mr. Couchman when he was acting 
as Director of Industries, we arranged a scheme by which we are going to take boys 
fi$>m a caste of Pariahs in the Karur and Dharapuram taluks to train them in weaving 
with the idea of sending them back to their villages with looms of their own in order 
that they may be encouraged to stay in their villages and develop the weaving industry, 
which is already mope'or less their caste industry^ instead of going to the plantation* 
in the hills for a great part of the year. 

Q. Do you receive fees from the boysP— A. They are not always willing to pay 
fees. We charge fees for the hostel. Very often boys who fail in or show little aptitude 
for scholastic work are sent to us. Their parents have apparently spent a lot of money 
on them and they f^nd them to us as a last resort, and are not too keen on spending 
any more money on them. If we could reduce our fees, or if we could obtain funds to 
enable* us to attract boys by reduced fees, we could get double the number of boys 
almost at once. ‘ 

Q. And yon Could teterch them?— A. Yes. We have sufficient accommodation and 


muoh doe* it omt a boy to come to the eChool and live in the hostel ?~A . 
I only from Bi 3 to B*. .4 .a month. 
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Q. That includes the whole thing—living in the hostel and attending the school P— 
A. Yes. I charge no fees for those who do not live in the hostel. I insist on the parefits 
signing a bond to keep the boys with us for five years. For the first t*wo years they are 
of no use to us, but afterwards they are more or less profitable. 

Q. When do they pass the elementary examinationP— A. Some of them pass in 
one year. The younger boys take two years. 

Q. And you give them two annas a day?— A. One year after they pass the examina¬ 
tion. At the end of their fifth year they are getting about four annas a day, and if 
they care to stay on afterwards we give them eight annas at once, with an increase 
in a -few months. 

Q. Where is your school P— A . Our school is half way between Trichinopoly and 
Erode. * 


Q. Is it a centre with a large population?— A. Karur is a town with a population 
of about 16,000. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Do you get a Government grant-in-aid P— A. Its. 2,800. 

Q. In consideration of any particular conditions?— A. I do not know what the con¬ 
ditions they laid down at the beginning were. We have to keep the school up to 
Government standard and maintain our staff of maistries. The Director of Industries 
inspects the school. 

Q. Do you get any assistance from those inspections, or are they merely done for 
the Government grant?— A. Personally I have not received much assistance. 

Q. With re gar It to wood workers, is there a demand for these men’s services when * 
they have been trained?— A. Yes. 

Q. In the towns?— A. Yes, in the factories. We cannot train carpenters for village 
work. The standard of training is much too high for village work. It is otherwise with- 
weavers. 

Q. You never tried to train men for village work, e.g., for small engines?— A. We 
have two engines and we train drivers who are able after staying with us a year or two 
to get good posts. 

Q. These men work in the villages?— A. In the towns in the rice mills generally. 
One or two have gone to the Director of Industries and are being employed by him. 

Q. With reference to the question of these village carpenters, you do not think 
that there are a number of village implements which you can teach them to turn out much 


more efficiently?— A. I do not know that they can do this work more efficiently than the 
village carpenter. A carpenter does not need our training to turn out this kind of 
work. I do not speak as an authority, but this is my personal opinion. 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. M&oherjee .— Q. You say you have an orphanageP— A. The 
institution was started as an orphanage in the famine time. Now it is not an 
orphanage. 

And the hostel you have got is only for Christian boys?— A. Yes. We have 
one or two Hindu boys in it, but of course, they have to submit to the same rules 
as the Christian boys and they live with them. 

Q. Those who come there—the fifty or sixty boys—are Christians. They come as 
Christians?— A. They come as Christians, except in the case of one or two boys who 
have voluntarily come from a distance. 

Q. You have not arranged for a Hindu hostel?— A. It is not worth while. 

Q. You do not get so many boys?— A. Karur is not a great centre like Trichinopoly 
or Madura. 

Q. Have these Christian boys got primary education before they come to you, or do 
you give them any education in addition to this carpentry and industrial education?— A . 
There is a primary school connected with the hostel in which boys are educated db 
to the 4th standard. The younger boys who come to the workshops are given half¬ 
time in the shops and spend the other half in the school, until they reach the 4th stand¬ 
ard. I have no evening classes at present, but I am intending to start evening classes 
in connection with the new weaving students who are coming. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. You are the manager of this Wesleyan Mission Industrial 


School?— A. Yes. 

Q. Who is in charge of the worksop?— A. Myself. We usually have a layman in 
charge, but he left just about the time the war started, and it is utterly impossible to 
get another man from England until the close of the war. 

Q. Have you had any training at all as a carpenter?— A- I was an engineer 
before I became a missionary. 

" Q. s Formerly you always had a well-trained mechanic and a ^carpenter in the 
workshops?— A. Yes. * 

.Q. And is it the intention of the Mission to get such a manP— -A . Certainly, we . 
shall get a man as soon as we can. 
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Q. You told Sir Francis Stewart that you are under the Director of Industries for 
the, purposes of inspection, and that the school is placed under the control of that 
Department?— A. Yes. 

Q. You also said that your boys are prepared for the elementary technical exami¬ 
nations. That examination is conducted by the Department of Education? You send 
your boys to what are called Government Technical Examinations?— A. Yes. That 
examination iB conducted by the Department of Education. 

Q. Practically, these Government technical examinations control the work of the 
school?— A. No. I do not see how they control the work of the school. We send boys 
up for examination simply because the boys cannot get posts afterwards unless they 
have passed the examination. If we do not send them up our grant will be stopped, 
in that way the examinations control the work of the school. 

Q. There are three grades of examination—elementary. Intermediate and Advanced P 
A. Yes. 

Q. And what portion of your boys go through the whole course and get advanced 
certificate P— A . I cannot tell you exactly, but since I have been in the school I suppose 
there have been on an average five a year in carpentry. 

Q. You send boys up for the Government technical examinations in blacksmithery 
and tinsmithery?—A. Not tinsmithery. 

Q. In weaving and blacksmith’s work?— A. Yes. There is no advanced examina¬ 
tion in blacksmithery. 

Q. Do you consider that these Government technical examinations are a suitable 
test of the work done by your boys at school?— A. Sometimes a very suitable test, but 
at other times, no. 

Q. Are the examinations held in the school, or do you send your boys up to Madras? 
— A. They are held in the school. 

• Q. You said that you get a grant-in-aid from Government of Eb. 2,800 a yearP— A. 
Yes. 

Q. Do you get any other grants in the form of scholarships?— A. We get scholar¬ 
ships. Since last April we have been getting Its. 51 a month in the form of scholarship 
from Government in addition to the Its. 2,800, but of course, the greater part of that 
money goes to the boys themselves. Two-thirds go to the boys and only one-third to 
the school as tuition fee. A boy in the advanced class will get a scholarship of Its. 9 > 
and Its. 3 out of it will go to the school as tuition fee. 

<Q. Out of the remaining Its. 6 he has got to puy Its. 3 for hostel?— A. Yes. 

Q . Desides this grant, you get a grant of half the salary of the Chief Instructor or 
Manager?— A. No. We get no other grant at all. 

Q. What do you usually pay to this Chief Instructor, that is, the Superintendent P— 
A. I think he used to get about Rs. 280 a month. Half of that came from the Mission 
and the other half from the school, and nothing from Government. 

Q. And in addition to that, you provide him with free house?— A. Yes. 

Q. You said that boys come to school from the age of eleven?— A. That is the limit*. 
But now and then, for various reasons, w© do take a boy so young. When we do, we 
put him on rattan work so that he does not begin his cabinet making course for some 
considerable time afterwards when he is strong enough to use tools. 

Q. How many boys have you got in the weaving section?— A. We have only about 
eight boys now but we are extending it. Government have promised a special grant, 
to enable us to take twenty five boys in the weaving department. 

Q. What class of weaving do you teach these boys? Is it the weaving of sarees and 
country cloths, or is it mainly confined to the class of work turned out by the Basel 
Mission?— A. We do not turn out such fine work as the Basel Mission. We do all the 
ordinary kinds of plain weaving. 

Q. It is a coarse kind of workP— A. Yes, to a large extent. 

m Q. And do these people who learn weaving get employment afterwards?— A. Yes. 

Q Have you got any modern equipment in the weaving section?— A. Just the 
ordinary handloom. 

Q. You say that t&e school was making a profit of Us. 3,000. That is including all 
Government grants?— A. Yes. 

Q. If you excluded the Government grants?— A. It would be just paying its way. 

Q. What is the outturn of the school roughly?— A. It varies so much. In the half 
year ending 30th September 1914 the carpentry section sales were for Its. 17,000. 
In the Corresponding half-year in 1915 these sales totalled about Its. 10,000, and in the 
six months ending September 30th last only Its. 3,400. The heavy falling off shown 
in the last figure is due to effects of the war upon our orders. 

Q. Do you get any scholarships from the Coimbatore District Board? -A. No. 
•We are not now in Jhe Coimbatore district. We are in the Trichinopoly district, and 
we have one scholarship from the Trichinopoly District Board. , , 

, Q, You.hare stated that you take a bond from boys entering the school from their 

serve for five yearsP— A. Yes. 
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« S' ti “? re , » getting them to fulfil the obligations connected with 

the bond Y — A. I have had no difficulty yet. There may be difficulties later. 

<J. Have there been eases in which the conditions of the bond have been broken ?—A 
My predecessor had such cases, X believe, but I have not had any. 

Q. What happened ‘i—A. X do not know what he did. I think he found it pretty 
hopeless. X do not think the bond was of much use to him at all. I do not see why 
it should be useless. J 

Q. What becomes of the majority of boys who go out ? — A. We do not keep a 
register, but the boys who finish their course are able to get really first rate fobs 
afterwards. J 


C£. Most of" them go to the Bail way AVorkshops at Perambur or Triehinopoly ?— A. 
Some go there. One boy who passed a short time ago got a maistry's job in 
Bombay on Its. 30 straight away. Others have gone to private concerns. 

C2 • What is the particular object of the mission in maintaining the schoolP— A. As 
a training ground for our Christian lads who are not able to go in for higher education, 
or who are not fitted for higher education. 

(2 • These Christian boys are not able to get instruction in the bazaarsP— A. Not 
the kind of instruction that we give. The Mission does not want to apprentice them 
in the bazaar. It is much better to have them for five years in a place where they 
can be freed to some extent from the influences of the bazaar, and where we can mould 
their characters and make men of them. 

Q. How often has this school been inspected by the Director of Industries? When 
was the last inspection?— A* Mr. Couchman visited the school in the latter half of last 
year, about August, and since then the Director of Public Instruction has sent a 
representative. 

Q. What has he got to do with the school?— A. I do not know. He received instruc¬ 
tions from the Director of Public Instruction to inspect the school. Usually wtf 
have had- the Director of Industries down once or twice a year. 

Q. When he comes down he makes suggestions regarding the working of the 
school or the equipment of the school?— A. Mr. Tressler did. 

Q. You said to the President that you did not find the inspections of much use?— 
A. I did not say that. 1 said that T did not receive a great deal of help personally, 
simply because I did not agree with Mr. Tressler’s ideas altogether. He knows this 
and we talked it over together more than once. 

Q. Under the present arrangement, has the Director of Industries who inspects 
the school any power to insist upon his recommendations being carried out?— A. I 
really cannot tell you. 

Q. There is no definite grant-in-aid for these industrial schools?— A. I do not know. 
I do think that- it is hard that an industrial school like ours should not be able to get 
stores at wholesale prices like any other firm. I think we work at a great disadvantage. 

Q. If you spend so many thousands of rupees on stores, can’t you make your own 
arrangements for their purchase?— A. Firms will not supply us at wholesale rates. I 
think it would be a very practicable thing for the Department to arrange to supply all 
schools. Stores could be ordered by the school through the Department. 

Q. What you wish to suggest is that the Director of Industries should start a 
small Stores Department for supplying schools under him with various tools and 
plant and applicances they want?— A.. I do not wunt him to start a Stores Department, 
but he might make arrangements with some wholesale supplier and schools could order 
through him. By simply sending our orders to him for endorsement we should then 
be enabled to purchase our stores at wholesale rates. 

Q. Would you be willing to accept the kind of tools and plans that he said were 
necessary?— A. Yes, if he is a practical man. 


Witness No. 261. 

Mr. Q. A. D. Stuart, I.C.S., Director of Agriculture , Madras. 

Written Evidence. 

From the list of questions I gather that the Commission are not specially interested 
in agriculture as such, but only in such agricultural industries as are involved in 
the preparation of raw agricultural products for the market. I gather that the 
Commission are confining their attention mainly to the larger industries. I have no 
experience in these last and my connection with agricultural industry has not been of 
long duration. Jdy remarks will therefore be brief and I will confine myself tb such 
questions as are intimately connected with the working up of the raw prodnctfs of 
Madras agriculture. -• ' " 
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2. I invite attention to the printed Proceedings of the Agriculture and Trade Con¬ 
ference held at Madras in December 1914 in which many of the subiects in which I 
have to deal have been discussed at length. 

3. C OttOTlr— 

(a) Ginneries. —There has been a large increase in the number of small ginneries 
in recent years lhese have saved the pocket of the ryots in the matter of cartage 
but they have the following 1 two disadvantages : — 

m Many of them are liadlv run so that the lint is damaged. 

1^ 18 impossible to control adulteration and mixing which mav take place 
at a number of small ginneries (vide below). 

(b) Adulteration and. mixing. —It has been the aim of the Madras Agricultural 
Department to improve the local cotton by evolving strains of uniform quality possessing 
longer^ and stronger lint and a higher ginning percentage than the ordinary local cotton. 
In this we have been largely successful. But the ryots who grow these improved 
strains do not always realise the profits that they are entitled to, owing to the condi¬ 
tions of marketing. Most of the cotton passes through the hunds of middlemen before 
it. reaches the mills or exporting firms. These men are adepts at adulterating and 
mixing. The better varieties are used to grade up poor lots and varieties with poor 
qualities are deliberately mixed with good cotton. 

Thus in linnevelly a short staple Bengal cotton, locally known as Pulichai, 
has appeared during recent years, and this has been largely used to adulterate the 
longer stapled T'innevelly cotton. An account of the fighi made against this by the Agri¬ 
cultural Department and the local firms is given in the Iteport of the Agricultural 
Madras for 1915-10. The fight has been fairly successful, but the main 
difficulty is with the small ginneries. The mixture can be easily detected— 

(1) in the field, (2) in the stage of raw cotton (kappas), (3) at the gin by examining 
* tne seed. 


But it is not at all easy to detect once the cotton is in the form of lint. This 
lint may be bought, baled and exported in good faith as Tinnevelly cotton and the 
fraud discovered only when the cotton is put through the spinning mills. The same 
considerations apply to the other forms of mixing, i.e., the mixing of ordinary cotton 
with “ Cambodia ” and the mixing of the short-stapled “ Oocanadas ” with “ North¬ 
erns ” at Nandyal. 

Any Government control of this adulteration must take the form of the control 
of ginneries. The fewer and larger these are the easier such control would be. It would 
therefore seem that Government, should be cautious in encouraging the setting up of 
small ginneries. 

(c) Spinning and weaving 'mills. —With regard to these I have only to say that 
local mills have proved of great assistance towards the improvement of cotton by the 
Agricultural Department. They are directly interested in obtaining cotton of better 
spinning qualities and are therefore prepared to pay a premium for such cotton. They 
are also more directly interested in putting down fraudulent adulteration than are 
mere exporting firms, and they are always willing to assist the Agricultural Department 
by making special spinning tests of our improved cottons. 

4. Oil-seeds. —Ground-nut, gingelly (till), castor, coconut. 

So far as agriculture is concerned the main point is the advisability of oil crushing 
in this country so that the oil cake is available for cattle food and manure. Everything 
possible should be done to encourage the spread of the oil crushing industry in this 
country. There seems to have been a considerable increase in crushing castor at Bezwada 
and Coeanada in the last year, and my information is that the cake has been readily 
absorbed for the manuring of sugarcane in Godavari. One of the difficulties is that 
the adulteration of oil is less easy to detect than adulteration of raw products. A 
system of Government testing and certificate for exported oil has been suggested. 
Madras hand shelled groundnut fetches a lower- price for export than the machine 
shelled nut. This is due to the necessity of damping before hand shelling. Unless very 
carefully dried afterwards the nuts get hot and go rancid during the voyage to 
Marseilles. Government should therefore encourage the introduction of small machine 
decortjcators, and this is being done. None of these machines at present in use appear 
to be entirely satisfactory as they all break from 10 to 20 per cent of the nut. I have 
received different opinions as to whether broken nuts are a serious disadvantage or not 
but I think that there is no doubt that consignments containing much broken nuts fetch 
a lower price than others. 

Government might well offer a substantial prize for the most satisfactory 

decorti^ator. 

5. Artificial marture industry .—The possibilities of the manufacture of nitrolim 
(calcium cyariamide) by hydro-electric power in this Presidency seem to be rather 
remote. This is however, an important matter which might well be investigated further 
The most successful artificial manure so far has been superphosphate, for paddy. This 
is already manufactured in this Presidency and the supply should be able to keep pace 
wit&ftfche demand. The cost of manufacture is dependent partly on the price of sulphurfo 
>; ’ 62-a 
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doubt that the demand for all kinds of agricultural implements 
“*■** %lll increase steadily in the future. This demand is at present almost 
importation from Europe and America. A local industry in the mann- 
implements and machinery appears to be very much a thing of the 
all attempts to establish it deserve to be encouraged. 

and jaggery industry. —It is generally admitted that the manufacture of 
sugar can only he carried on profitably if done on a large scale and in 
yy raetion with a distillery to utilise the waste products. Most of the. existing sugar 
actories use jaggery (both palm and cane) as their raw material. It ib only the East 
JOast Distillery Co.’s factory at Nellikuppam which manufactures sugar direct from 
sane during the crushing season. The reasons which prevent the expansion of the sugar 
unking industry in this Presidency are given at length in the report of Mr. Chadwick 
n G.O. No. 205, Revenue, dated 21st January 1915, a opy of which is appended. 

Lt is clear from this that an essential to a successful industry is some form of Govern¬ 
ment control of cane growing. I do not think that there is any possibility of such 
control being accepted. The prospects of the extension of small jaggery making plants 
are more hopeful. At present two such plants are being experimentally worked by. 
Government. Further progress would seem to lie in the direction of the extended use 
of such small plants coupled of course with improvement of canes and cane cultivation. 

8 Indiqo .—There has been a great revival in the manufacture of indigo in Madras 
owing to the high prices brought about by war. It is fully recognised however that 
natural indigo can only compete permanently with the synthetic product if the former 
can be marketed in the form of a uniform paste. To test the possibility of doing this 
the Government of India have appointed a special chemist * who has I understand de¬ 
monstrated the possibility of so doing in Bihar. It remains to be seen whether tHe 
indigo planters m Bihar can co-operate to produce a standard paste. 

The problem in Madras is very difficult. The indigo is at present manufactured in 
a large number of small vats of which there may be several in one village. It follows 
that the dried cakes which are produced vary very much in composition even taking 
no account of the deliberate adulteration which takeB place. lo replace this system 
by central factories turning out standard paste, either direct from leaf or from 
semi-manufactured ryot’s products would prove a difficult, and I am almost afraid, an 
impossible task. 

Nevertheless it must be admitted that the present ib the time for such an attempt 
if it is ever to be made. Many ryots are growing indigo who have forgotten the 
process of manufacture and have no vats. I have received many enquiries as to the possi¬ 
bilities of disposing of the leaf. Further the work of the Imperial Bacteriologist at Pusa 
Mr Hutchinson on the fermentation process of indigo manufacture opens up great 
possibilities. It may be feasible to increase the yield of dye yery largely by the scienti¬ 
fic control of the bacterial cultures which are responsible for the fermentation. I there¬ 
fore think that Government might possibly try an experimental indigo factory in 
Madras. No firm could bo expected to bear the great risks of loss involved in such an 

6 ^ P Aeain it must be remembered that indigo competes for land with other valuable 
crops such as cotton and groundnut. If the price of indigo falls heavily after the war 

the factory might be left with no raw material. ... 

9. I will now deal briefly with one or two of the questions specifically raised by 

the Commission. . , _ ... . . ,__ 

O 21 —The scientific and technical department of .the Imperial Institute has been 
of distinct use to the Madras Agricultural Department in valuing economical products. 

Q. 26-27—Much valuable information regarding the avaUable resources of the Pre- 
eidenov has already been collected, but much more might be done. The Handbook of Ctm 
d Information recentiv issued by the Department of Industries which is based 

jL information supplied by the Agricultural Department is the sort of thing 
r^iiJd More handbooks^ thia nature should be published as information accumulates 
Ido not think that a special survey is called for. _._ , 
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—I have already dealt with this under sugar above. The same t*uid poUagrw 

^ ,_ _ apply to an indigo factory. Undoubtedly a drastic change in the 

^^ent iaW that eacK landowner is entitled to grow what cropB ne likes on his land would 
enable sugar, and possibly indigo, industries to be given a much better chance than 
they have at present. I do not think however that the country would accept any suck 

drastic control. 


The improvement of agriculture, which is the basis of many industries, is hampered 
by the extremely scattered nature of holdings in Madras. This applies especially to 
irrigated lands much of which is held in minute scattered plots. This system reduces 
-the efficiency of all agricultural operations and hampers the introduction of improve¬ 
ments. There is further the fact of the waste of the land left as a boundary round 
each plot. Land owning appears to pass through three stages— 

First, common ownership with periodical reallotment of the land cultivated. 
This has nearly died out in Madras, but can still be found. 

Second, permanent allotment of definite fields, which are scattered thoughout 
the village as the result of the previous system, and which tend to become smaller and 
more scattered on account of the Hindu system of partition. This is the common 
system in Madras now. 

"^hird, the gradual formation of more compact holdings. This is well marked 
on unirrigated and garden (well-irrigated) land, and is to be seen on the better irrigated 
lands in the south of the Presidency. 

I think that more might be done to encourage this third process but it would be 
difficult to do very much unless the Hindu law of partition were altered. The Japanese 
appear to have tackled this problem both in Japan and Korea. 

Another point which indirectly affects industries is the possibility of introducing 
a system of registration of title (Record of Rights) in Madras. Owing to the intricacies 
of the Hindu and the Muhammadan laws of property, industrial firms frequently find 
it difficult to secure a sound title to the land which they require. I believe that this 
is particularly so in parts of Madras town. The whole question was considered by a 
eon. mittee two years ago and is now before Government. 


11. The relations between Government^and the technical experts employed by them. Technical *dA 
have not always been harmonious in the "past. I put this down partly to the non- . 

scientific education of the majority of Government administrative officials which makes e P“ ta#a • 
it difficult for some of them to appreciate the value of scientific research or the condi¬ 
tions under which research can be successfully conducted. This state of things is not 
peer liar to India however and we may hope that the lessons taught by the present war 
will go e. long way to remedy it in the future. 

The technical and scientific experts employed by Government should, I consider. 


be divided into—- 

( a ) Those' engaged in semi-administrative and educational work. 

(?>) Those engaged in pure research work. 

Class ( a >) must necessarily be under closer and more localised control than class ( b ); 
they are in direct contact with the people of the country and have to carry out the 
policy of the local Government. They should therefore be controlled by the local 
Government and should be members of a regular service. The purely research workers, 
class (&•) should be controlled more lightly and they might wffil be severed altogether 
from the control of local Governments. They should work in Research Institutes each of 
which should be run by a non-expert administrator whose duties will comprise the 
general administration of the Institute with a view to freeing the research experts from 
all administrative work. This administrator would have nothing to do with the control 
or valuation of the scientific work of the experts. This should be done by a Board of 
Experts who would act as advisers to the Imperial Government. 

These research experts should either be employed for limited terms of years, with 
the option of re-employment or if they are in a regular service the terms of employment 
should admit of bothJcompulsory retirement and optional resignation at suitable inter¬ 
vals,, with proportionate pensions. This, on the one hand, would enable Government to 
get rid of men who had been tried and found wanting, and on the other hand would 
compel better payment and treatment of experts. The existing ideas as to the pay 
suitable for all class of scientific and technical experts require considerable expansion. 
The terms offered at present are perhaps sufficient at the start, but more provision 
should be made for substantial increase in the pay of experts who have oroved their 


worth. 


Considering the great size of India I am not in favour of specialised Besearch 
Institutes for aU India. A possible exception might be urged in the case of chemistiy, 
tut even here research wort in agricultural chemistry and in much industrial chemis- 
try must necessarily be localised. The attempt at setting up »'Besearch Institute for 
Agricultural Science for all India at Pusa has certainly failed so far as Madras la 
^and a separate Research Institute for Tropical Agriculture is needed. 
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12. Q. 89.—At present the Agricultural Department gives certificates of quality 
to ryots growing our improved cotton and these have enabled them to obtain better 
prices. Any great expansion of this system would entail the employment of a very 
large staff. But such expansion should not be. necessary once the whole of the cotton 
of a tract has been graded up. 

A comprehensive system of compulsory certificates of purity, or in the alternative 
a drastic penalising of adulteration, for say, cotton, oil and indigo sounds tempting. 
But the large staff which would be needed and the impossibility of adequate control put 
the idea, in my opinion, outside the range of practical politics. 


SUGAR FACTORIES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
GO. No. 205, Revenue , dated 21 st January 1915. 
Read— the following papers :— 


Official Memorandum No. 293l-(7/l3—1, Revenue, dated 22nd November 1913. 

With reference to the answer given to question No. 142 (a) asked at the meeting of the 
Legislative Council held on 11th November 1913, the Board of Revenue is requested to 
enquire into the conditions of the sugar factories in the Madras Presidency, ascertain why 
indigenous sugar has not been successful in competing with foreign imported sugar and 
submit a report to Government in consultation with the Officer in charge of the Pumping 
and Boring Operations. 

(By order) 

H. A. Watson, 

Under Secretary to Government . 

II 

• 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue (R S., Sur., L. Rds. and A.gri.), Mte. No. 3934, 
dated. 15 th December 1914. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ll. E. Buckley. 

Read —the following papers :— 

(0 

Official memorandum — from Government, Revenue Department. 

No. —2931-C/18- 1. 

Dated —the 22nd November 1913. 


(») 

Reference —from the Board of Revenue (Revenue Settlement). 
No —2592. 

Dated —the 3rd December 1913. 


(iii) 

Letter —from K. T. B. Tbkssler, Esq., Acting Director of Industries. 

To —the Secretary to the Commissioner of Revenue Settlement, Survey, Land 
Records and Agriculture. * 

Dated —the 26th June 1914. 

No.— 162 G. 

With reference to Official Memorandum No. 2931-0/13—1, Revenue, dated 22nd 
November 1913, I have the honour to state that I have made investigations and enquiries 
regarding the sugar industry and it appears to me clear that the principal reason why 
indigenous sugar has not been successful in competing with foreign imported sugar is 
because the sugar faotory represents a very large initial outlay and requires a large expert 
staff to work it, whilst the sugar season only lasts for a small parUof the year. Unless, 
therefore, the faotory can be kept fully oooupied during the whole of the working season, it 
iB not likely to make a profit. « 

2. In Java and the British West Indies, every faotory either owns or has managing 
control over at least 4 or & thousand aores of sugar plantation and can tjpis ensure the supply 
of raw material In India, sugarcane cultivation is scattered and the quantity grown every 
year depends entirely on the personal views of the small producer. There is tuns no kind of 
guarantee regarding the supply of raw material and, what is more, even such material as » 
available oannot always be obtained at a commercial figure. 
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8. 1 accordingly do not think that there i. any commercial nroapeot of the emrar indoa- 
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(IV) 

LeUer-iror* D. T. Ohadwick, Esq., I.C.S., Director of Agriculture, Madras. 
lo the beoretary to the Commissioner of Revenue Settlement, Survey, Land 
Records and Agriculture. 

Dated —the 12th November 1914. 

No. —R. Dis. 2126. 


I have the honour to reply to Board’s Reference No. 2592, dated 3rd December 1913 
and return Mr. Tressler b note received with Board’s Reference No. 1359, dated 3rd July 
1^14* The latter mentions the main need, but overlooks all questions of improvements in 
varieties and organization of the industry. X huve tried to bring out the conditions in other 
countries whioh have chiefly made for success therein. 

2. The customs figures show the steady increase that has taken place in the imports of 
sugar into this Presidency — 
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Quantity is given in thousands of hundred weights. 

Value ib given in lakhs of rupees. 

The prices of refined sugar during these years has been very fairly steady, viz. 
Rs. 10-6-0, 11—7—0, 10—9-0 and 9—15—0 a owt. There has been heavy drop in the last year* 
yet these prioes do not seem so low as to indicate a definite attempt to undermine and capture 
a market. The vast increase in imports would therefore seem to indicate there was a new 
and expanding market for sugar opening- in Madras whioh foreign countries are able to 
supply at 'prioes below those at which Madras can produce the commodity. In other words, 
we are not keeping pace with the changes resulting from our eoonomic development. 

The ohief countries from whioh these imports of refined sugar come arc as follows :— 
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The large increase in the imports of refined sugar is therefore from Java and Mauritius 
*nd it is Java which holds the key cf the position. 

8. The area uncier sugarcane in the Presidency for similar years is reported to be 
-as follows:— 
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The juios of the palmyra is also used for the extraction of sagar. 
aw sash )»Te Awtoated and are as follows for the same yean :— 
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4. So far as sugar is oonoerned, clearly Java is the oountry whioh is of most interest to- 
India; and before examining the conditions whioh prerail there, it is -well to see some of the- 
results they have obtained to appreciate the enormous improvements they have effected. 


Tatr. 

Area under oane. 

Yield of oane 
per aore. 

Yield of sugar 
per aore. 

Yield of augar from 
sttgaxoaae. 

1840-44 .. 


ACS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

PH* CENT. 

1880-64 .. 




1-499 


1888 


. . 



1 

1888 






1894-96 .. 


19*6,606 

30-78 



1899-1900 


220,440 

33-93 



1909-10 .. 


314,336 

39-00 

4-0 


1910-11 .. 


836,691 

41-96 

4-3 

10-26 


Thus there has been a steady inarease in the area under cane acoompanied by 

(а) an increase in the yield per acre of oane, 

(б) an increase in the percentage of sugar in the cane. 

These, as far as production is concerned, are always the main causes of a cheap final product. 
The average for Java is now a 42 tons orop of oane per acre oapahle of yielding 4-4- tons of 

sugar per acre. In Madras the normal recognised outturn for jaggery per aore is 2j tope_ 

a little more than half, though with the spread of improved oanes it is probably now a little- 
more than this. On Samalkdta farm, the average annual yield of jaggery per acre is usually 
4J tons. It has only twioe been less than 4 tons. At Taliparamba it is usually about 51 to 6 
tons per aore. But these are on small plots and are not the averages over thousands of aeres. 

5. The average cost of sugar production—growing and manufacture—in Java is difficult 
to disoover. Mr. Neilson of Nollikuppam, who has enquired into these facts in Java in 
person and to whom I am very much indebted for muoh help in this report, put it a few 

E ra ago at Bs. 81 a ton. Mr. Keatinge in hie reoent reports puts it between Rs. 98 and 
. 180—the usual apparently being Rs. 110 to Rs. 120, i.e., say Rs. 18 to Rs. 27 a oandy of 
500 lb. of refined sugar in a well managed factory. It is not then surprising that Java ean 
at a profit sell sugar in Madras at about Bs. 40 per oaudy after paying freight, import duty, 
eto. There is really only one sugar-refining faotory working on modern methods in the- 
Prosidenoy, viz., that belonging to Messrs. Parry & Oo., and although they have 
helped me very considerably I cannot exaotly ask them what is their oost of production. 
Besides they also use very largely palmyra jaggery and at times imported unrefined sugar 
from Java. Yet these prices of production of refined sugar oan be compared with the oost of 
making jaggery or unrefined sugar from oane in this Presidency. 

When jaggery is selling at Rs. 25 or over per oandy of 500 lb. the area under oane in 
Godavari expands; when it falls below Rs. 20 the area tends to oontraot. Thus, it would 
appear that the cost of producing and manufacturing refined sugar in Java is oomparshle With 
the oost of producing jaggery in India. 

B. The question asked is the reason for this. As nsnal there is no one answer a 
economic question of this nature ; it is the result of a combination of factors some of 1 
have their origin in history. I will try and mention the main factors in order. ' 

Land and climate. —There is little doubt that the portions of Javs dsratsd teso^MSns 
posses; a very fertile soil and exoellent climate for oane. BSt Madras slsn in jilaiifs hsr 
good soil. '-;/jnsS5w8S£” ' 

Stcthod qf cultivation. —As far as I oan make out, more attention and Stars 
cultivation than is the oaee in Madras. ' Tv ?M 

Variation of cane. —Infinitely more work h«. been done on breeding 
oane and on maintaining the stock thereof than in India. 

The revolt of these three factors is that they average a 48-tea 
• better sucrose content than ours c om pared with a 24-ton eri 
Mtadrsa. ’ . 
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7. The organization of the Java sugRr industry is the result of history and of action 
taken with the definite purpose of fostering that industry. When the Dutch East India 
Company acquired control of Java they found that the native princes 
(a) owned all the land inalienably ; 

(h) exacted one-fifth of the peasant’s labour ; 

(c) also as ground-rent exacted one-fifth of his crops. 

The Dutch continued the same system even after the company was dissolved in 1800. 
“Whilst the island was under Biitish rule from 1811 —16 Wr Stamford Rallies introduced 
the new and revolutionary ideas of free ports, free cult ure anti free labour. Xu 1816 the 
island was seceded to the Dutch. The free ports wore safeguarded bv the treaty but the 
Dutch whilst retaining a. certain amount of the now police system re-introdneed the old levy 
of one-fifth of the produce and “ obliged the peasants to plant one-fifth of the village land in 
crops to he sold to the Government at fixed prices ; hut only demanded one day’s labour in 
seven instead of one day in five*.” 

Most, of the land which Sir Stamford Xlaflles had given to the chiefs and the petty 
princes soon lapsed to the Government who leased it. largely to planters but never sold it. 
The arrangements for labour were made with the village community through the headman. 
There was a slump in trade and then; were heavy war expenses and Java was rapidly 
becoming a burden on Holland, when in 18110 Governor Von den 'Bosch was sent from 
Holland with extraordinary powers. lie; introduced the culture system which iu later years 
was destined to excite bitter controversy and to bo most soveroly attacked on moral and 
ethical grounds but which financially and materially worked a marvellous change in the 
island and after local examination was oven commended by meu like Dr. A. K. Wallace. 


8. The “ culture” system. —Governor Von den Bosch 

(ft') Granted cash credits and ten-year contracts to approved private individuals 
(usually Dutch) who would assist iu developing the sugar industry. 

( b ) These credits were sufficient to enable them to erect mills and maintain themselves 
until the enterprise paid. 

(c) The Government agreed that the peasantry should grow sufficient, eauo to supply 
the mills’ capacity and deliver it at t.hc mills at fixed rates. 

(<t) The ryots wore obliged to plant up to ono-fiftb of tho village land with cane and 
each man had to give one day’s laboui iu seven to tend it. 

(e) Natives who worked in the mills were paid regular wages. 

( /’) The mill-owner sold one-third of his finished product hack to the Government at 
fixed rates and repaid one-tenth of tho advance received. Tho rest he could export for his 
own profit. 

Thus in Java in the thirties was laid the basis of the system under which small sugar 
factories have always flourished, viz.— 

(1) Factories so located as not to interfere with each other’s source of supply. 

(2) An exceedingly cheap source of supply assured to each mill. 

We read that iu a few years “ the whole east end of tho island and the low' hot lands 
along the coast were green at their season with the giant, grass whose cultivation has so 
frequently forced or encouraged slavery in so many parts of the earth s tropical holt. 

Slavery was abolished in Java in i860 but by that time this system was well rooted and in 
many essentials still continues. Very great care had been taken in securing a very good 
class’ of colonist—“ Education, cultivation and gontlemanly manners were essential. Absen¬ 
teeism was not tolerated, and during the period of the ten-year contracts, leave of absence 
could only be obtained for actual sickness. The Dutch an; deservedly famous as careful 
cultivators and Java is to this dato like a garden for its cleanliness f»rom weeds and order. 
“ The jungle was cleared, fresh land was broken in and it is said that, during the halt- 
centurv at whioh tho system was at its height, the local population increased tenfold. 

9. Such a system could not continue for ever, but it was not until 1890 that the Dutch 
Government entirely withdrew from all direct connexion with tho raanv mills that tho 
colonists had built id the island. Sixty years of such fostering care must bear results ami 
this short historical summary is necessary to understand a condition of affairs which ij is 
<liffioult to conceive opuld have arisen under a syetem of free contracts. Of course in this 
period tho sugar industry passed through sever* 1 vicissitudes. Prom the seventies till the 
end of the century, fostered by a system of bounties and helped by constant improvements 
in manufacture, beet sugar was steadily making the production of cane-sugar loss and lees 
profitable. In the early eighties, Java, suffered from an attack of a disease of cane more 
terrible than any that has visited India. The Dutch Government r^oducine 

in sugar and in the eighties they commenced to open experimental stations for ^loduc g 
or evolvimr new varieties for studying cultivation problems, etc. They also paid great 
attontioVl fo ^mproved^machincry. ^Madras our first 

Samalkota in 1902 and the first sugarcane breeding station in India was opened 
tore in 1913. Thus we are mere than eighty years behind Java at an> * * * ° But ^ 

tion and more than thirty years behind them at attempts at research and enquny^ Motto 
return tb Java — tho first result of the work on these stations was 

system broke down as a result of the aotiomof Great Britain at tho Brussels Uonvention or 

. o*J 



1002 and when thereby oane-angar wm once more enabled to oompete with beet ibsv, the 
oountry wbiohewM in the beet position to take advantage of this change wm Java. Tha 
result at the -present day is a feeling of amazement at the performances of Java. 

10. Present conditions in Java .—There is an abundant supply of labour at As. 6 a day. 
So there is practically in India. 

The laud does not belong to the oompany. They rent ft fro in. the community. One and 
only one factory works in a group of villages. (This is controlled by the State.)' The 
oompany can lease np to one-third of the onltivated land of the. village. This is also under 
Statute. This ensures rotation of crops. The land being leased by the oompany ensures tha t 
the oompany controls the methods of cultivation and can regulate the daily supply of oane to 
Ike faotoryw-a most important point because, unless oane is crushed, on the day it is out, 
inversion causes change in the sucrose content. The rent paid to the cultivator (who to 
pay the land-assessment to the Government) is Rs. 40 an acre for the sixteen months the land 
is under crop, i.e., the rent is only Rs. 80 a year. There appears to be no difficulty whatever 
in getting land at these rates. This is largely the inheritance from the old system and also 
the interest of the community is bound np in the faotory which is the ohief employer of 
labour. The net result is as follows : “ The land is hired from year to yeay for one season 
onlv ; but in practical fact the sugar oompany has a complete security of tenure without the 


outlay required for purchase. They have erected mills and laid out net-works of lines and 
roads to bring the oane from a distance of eight to ten miles without owning an acre of 
plantation lanti.” All the sugar tract is oovered with these small factories working in their 
own areas in close oo-operation and the cultivator cannot take his oaue to a distant faotory 
for competition prices. The land is leased and the cultivation is directly controlled by the 
oompany. No oompany can cat into another’s preserve to rent land. This may be oalled 
exploitation and other hard names, but when superimposed upon it and working closely with 
it is a well developed and exceedingly well staffed ohain of experimental stations for improv¬ 
ing the yield per acre and also a staff of mycologists and entomologists backed up by a strict" 
Internal Pest Act always ready to take remedial operative measures, also when all the 
companies are joined in the Seerahaya Sugar Syndicate wbioh maintains a staff of ohemists, 
I believe eighty, to analyse the products and oheok waste in manufacture, it is perfectly clear 
that there is in existence a very highly developed organisation in an exceptionally strong 
position. 

11. It is worth while to oompare these conditions with those in India. The first is land. 
An up-to-date sugar faotory costs money to ereot. It cannot afford to Htand idle. It must 
therefore ensure its daily supply of oane. It oannot bay this from a distance and stock it 
beoause very shortly after the oano is out the sugar oontent begins to decrease. If, aa in 
India, it becomes so costly to arrange looally for sufficient oaue, it has to buy from a 
distance. The only form in which it can buy and stock its raw product is in the form of 
jaggery. It is more expensive first to make jaggery, and then to refine it than it is to 
extract sugar direct from the juioe. Now, Java factories can command some of the best 
oane land in the world at an annual rent of Rs. 80 an acre. If a sugar faotory be erected in 
India what happens if it does not buy the land P The people in the neighbourhood know 
that the factory must lease the local land or inoar the expense of transporting jaggery from 
a distance. The rates at once go up. The faotory cannot remain ille without loss. ISven 


is that it needs most careful attention, and cultivation. I have qnoted some of the heavy 
yields at Samalkota and Taliparamba. Bat these yields were not gained in a jump when a 
new variety of oane was started. They developed gradnally as the land improved under 
steady constant oare. It cannot always get this in this oountry of scattered holdings. I well 
remember expostulating with a man in Godavari on the condition of his oane. His reply was 
unanswerable. He admitted it but at that time he was busy on his rice fields some fair, 
distance away and both operations needed watching. I asked him the reason for his sQOttecraf 
holding and got the customary and expected answer “ Partition." Unless a factory be 
assured of its loo&l supply it cannot pay to employ trained agriculturists to supervise culti¬ 
vation, nor can it put down tram lines to bring the oane in or try other smaU eoonomtes whioh 
are of importance when thjjpsands of tons of oane have to be handled. It is mainly this diffi¬ 
culty about land and supply which has led many countries to the oomolurion thafc smaH sugar 
factories have no efeance at all. In Egypt they talk of a capital of 42350,000 as the mmimnm 
required. In Hawaii the capital of the chief oompany is 225f letjis nf The 

Japanese acquired. Formosa in 1894 and At once turned their attentiqdAr 'W&gk . -£rst 
they failed bacons* * the Chinese farmers who "owned the land wees 

for the new mill* or-to aril the lands to the. mills' to produce oane- fufr't b c j i i Th® 


required. In Hawaii the capital ox the chief oompany is 225f lakh 
Japanese acquired. Formosa in 1894 and At once turned thair attedtiqM 
they failed moons* * the Chinese farmers who "owned the land wees tuswi 
for the neiw -mill* or to mtkl the tends to the.milisto produce oaha-fa* 
Gover nm ent endeevoused to com pel'sale, bat in 1902, Japan want Afca'.Sj 
established a sugar bureau in Formosa.aod in 1995 the Japanese Gov o r * 
lotions assigning a dcflsSte tract of ” 
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Band »•- 60 l»kh..y e.r bat are near down to Re. 10 iakha. Formosa aufrar was (riven 
Am entryto japan wlnlat the prod not* of-all other ooun tries were Used Rs. 80atom Ain 
endentlr » not the land of cheap Sugar. Ihe Government argue that hy the more efficient 
matboda Onu ensured every one has profited, their critiee state that it is a system under 
the mille^take the profits and the fanners the losses.” Certainly the mills have 
profited ; trat^ is it healthy -r Th® Japanese Government can obviously “ make or break the 
sugar companies by a stroke of the pen.” The argument below these measures in Java and 
Formosa u the onltavators are unable to put their land to the most profitable use while sugar 
oompanies with the skill and capital at their command are able to get a far larger return out 
of the land to the benefit of themselves, the cultivator and the community at large. The less 
efficient mutt be compelled to give way to the more efficient, and must not be allowed to block 
progress by their monopoly of the land.” Is India prepared to accept this principle and to 
emulate Japan by following it out in stern practice P I imagine not. 

IJf; In Mauritius also many of the factories acquired land when it was still cheap. But 
Mauritius often experiences great difficulties, and dividends are low. It appears to be able to 
keep its position owing to the excellent qualities of oane grown. 

18. The net initial result is that Java and Formosa factories can buy their oane at prices 
per ton one-half or one-third of what it costs mills in Madras and they are" sure of their supply. 
Added to that the mills do not work as independent units but jointly support a large staff of 
experts and chemists. Trained chemists are needed in sugar factories. Trained chemists are 
at the head of Messrs. Parry's works both at Nellikuppam and Kulasekarapatnam. 

14. The two bed rook needs are therefore— 

( а ) cheaper production, 

(б) organization under strict control. 

Our first need is to breed better canes and establish them. Yields comparable with the 
averages in Java have been reached on our agricultural stations and maintained. I am 
• confident that by oareful breeding, etc., still better canes can be evolved. But it must be 
remembered that Java is not stationary in this. “ The Director of the Experimental station 
at Pekaloxrgan confidently looks forward to an average production of as muoh ns seven tons 
of sugar per acre in the future. In a favourable year one mill has actually reached that for 
one month’s working.” We need a variety of cane yielding 60 tons an acre. 

# 15. As for organization I do not see at present a way through it. Given a good bearing 
variety of cane, Burety of supply, good machinery and intelligent business control, small 
factories will pay independently of all abkfiri contracts. But the first condition has still to 
be gained and second and ‘fourth present great difficulties. Mr. Keatinge gives up the 
problem entirely as hopeless bo far as Bombay is concerned and is inolined to concentrate on 
jaggery for which there is undoubtedly a big demand and which he considers more suited 
for small scattered unorganized cultivators. The problem at present is far beyond the gra3p 
of co-operation in India tempting as such solution is. But if the first step can be gained, 
viz..' a vastly improved cane— the openings for successful organization may improve. 

As it is, there are in Madras many places to be seen where small sugar factories have 
been started and abandoned in Coimbatore, Godavari, Vizagapatam, Tinnevelly, parts of 
South Arcot. The difficulties of ensuring- a cheap and Bure supply of oane—often., it must be 
admitted, accentuated by^indifferent business management—have almost invariably proved 
insuperable, Nellikuppam continues and expands. But for some time it, I believe, worked 
for the abk&ri contract. Yet Nellikuppam can now manage sugar. But it has several 
exceptional conditions in its favour snoh as— 

, (1) It has been long established. 

(2) “Whilst Mr. Neilson, who is a trained chemist, has been in oontrol it haB gained 
enormously in the favour of the ryots. 

(8) It is not situated in an ideal sugarcane tract but what is more important, it is not 
situated in an ideal paddy tract or where paddy is necessarily in very high demand. The 
.Tan j ore delta is too close. - ^ 

** <4) The whole tract has a sure and excellent supply of subterranean water. 

(6) Mr. Neilson bas assisted the ryots in sinking wells and establishing oil-engines. 
It is also he who introduced amongst them red Mauritius canes and better varieties. 

(tVHe ha&rjpw leased land (but very scattered) and is using steam taokle for oulti-^ 
ration and besides maintaining some certain supply is testing all our improved canes on field 
and oommeroial conditions. 

Backed by legislation against disease, etc., it is by intelligent trained joint action under 
strietdft^vermmeht control and protection that Java has built up .its position of pre-eminence 
in this pare graph 4 supra). * . _ 

- 14k‘ffTmvfLOever ha d the fortune— much as I should like it— to se e co nditions in Java 
and Franujekand bancortbi* report .drawn largely on Geerliga ** The World’s Sugarcane 
luduttjjyl?’ oa Mr. Steetinge’e neoent report, and on Biotoxies of Jan. 




.Wo. 8884, doled |6« Vtomber 1914. 

“ i; Directors of Indumtria* and Agriculture on the conditions .of the 
Preeidenoy end on the que«tie«iwhy indigenous eager has tty 
•with ferrijrn 'imputed sugar are Bufcmitted to Government with 
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reference to their Memorandum No. 2931-0/18—1, Revenue, dated 22ad November 1913. 
Mr. Ghadwiok’* interesting report furnishes a full* answer to the question which wps w whirl 
by the Hon’ble Rao Bahadur P. O. Somasundaram Onettiyar Avar gal at the meeting of the 
Legislative Council held on the 11th November 1913 and which was referred to the Board 
for report in the memorandum quoted above. 


(True extract) 


T. Eaghavuh, 

Secretary. 


Obal Evidence, 7th Febbuaby 1917. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. You are Director of Agriculture in this Presidency P— A. 

I am now acting as Director of Agriculture. 

Q. Have you acted before P— A. I have acted for a year in 1911-12. 

Q. Have you had any previous experience or training in agriculture P— A. No. I 
have been a Settlement Officer. I have taken a Science Degree. 

Q. For how long are you holding this post?— A. No definite period has been fixed. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You say on the first page of your note that it is impossible 
to control the adulteration and mixing which may take place at a number of small 
ginneries. Have you any idea in your mind as to how this control should be worked 
outP— A. It would need a very large staff of inspectors to prevent mixing of varieties 
of cotton at the gins. 

Q. Suppose the gins were required to take out a license and that breach oz the 
conditions involved the cancellation of the license, do you think that this would ensure 
purityP— A. Yes. * 

Q. The gins are themselves the buyers in many cases?— A . That varies m the 
different places. , , „ 

Q. In some places they do it for custom?— A. In Tmnevelly most of the gins 
are controlled by the buying firms. The buying firms themselves run the gins. 

Q. What about the pricesP Who fixes them?— A. They have their own prices. 
There are no outside buying firms in the Tinnevelly tract. 

Q. What cotton do the gins get? From what sourcesP Is the cotton delivered by 
the ryot or do they gin on custom?— A. In the Northern tracts they merely gin on 
hire. In Tinnevelly they are under the control of buying firms. 

Q. Supposing that a ryot or a middleman tnrns up with a mixed sample P— -A . It 
ought to be a condition of any control that such samples if they are found to be 
mixed, would be refused by the gins. 

Q. Who would exercise that control?— A. I cannot say who can actually control. 
I am mentioning that as a possible way of meeting the situation. ... D 

Q. Supposing that were not possible, can you suggest, any other line of defence? 

A. Witness here gave confidential evidence. 

Q. Are yon supplying seed to these people P— A . W e are doing a large amount 
of work in the Tinnevelly tract in the matter of supplying seed to the ryots. 

Q Do you make it a condition of the supply that they should not mix this with 
other kinds of cotton P— A. Not specially, but in Tinnevelly they have found our seed 
to be very profitable both in the matter of yield and also in fetchihg good prices. i 

Q. Apart from this pulichai which is used to adulterate, yon mention the Qpmboaia 
cotton. Is it as profitable to grow pulichai as this?— A. It all dependa upon the price. 
In a year like this when very high prices have'been paid, it is quite possible to grow 
pulichai profitably. When the prioeB fall off, or the demand for ootton fall* off,-the 

short staple cotton is the first to feel the effect. * , T *. 

O. Which do you think would pay better?— A. I think the long staple. It is 
difficult to say without working out the figures. The price, of Bengal* is below that 

of ^’jy’xunaiag again to this question of adulteration, supposing you do not go so far 
as to refuse, would it do if only certain ltwal gins Were allowed to accept the 
samples P — A. As far as Tinnevelly is conoemed I am certainly in favour of absolute 
refusal. There are certain flrmswhich have agreed to it. . , ... . . 

Q. The firms have agreed to it but what about the ryot?— A\ TJ>»,f^ot certainly 

dislikes 'nulling .up the,plant in the field, do you think that tfce license ***Sj lt 

ui. MA-ndit&nn» about- the snnnlv of seed?—A. ,.We bays not work e d Slut the 

fie in 


contain some conditions about the supply of seed?—A. ,Wa 
idea. W# are trying,to control the supply of sded as far as * 
a. Do the ryot* Suschase the. seeds very largely?—A. Tea. 
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Q. Would this system of licensing gins -extend to the sale of the seed? If bo. 

p U ^ dl ® c Y 1 *y w ?en » man wants to sell it for cattle food or to 

-an oil miilr— A. We could not interfere with it. 

,, . th® I^°a '*2^ tha ? i*e bought ** for an oil mill, how are you going to taekle 

that difficulty P A . The point is that we must educate the ryot. 

They would* S “° uld *** done because the ryots would make any system nugatory P_ A. 

<2-. You could have a system of-license under which the man would have to certify 
that it is pure within a reasonable limitP— A. Most of the gins do not buy the seed at all 
Q. The same precaution that would apply to the refusal of the mixed samples would 

■ also apply to the original ryot who mixed the samples P—4. It would to a certain extent 

it j2L J 2?*f°V h w : t n“ t insp r tiu f of “f* "bould be done by the Agricultural 

Department P—4. W e have not got anything like the men for it. It would be a 
sound thing if the Inspectors were trained in the Agricultural Department. 

... And they would be under the orders of the Agricultural Department?—4. 1 
think so but it would be a very big thing to take up. A good deal will have to be 
done by private agency and commercial men. 

Q. You mean the association of the trade P—4. Yes. That would be one way. 

Q. In the meantime do you think that the Agricultural Department in this and 
several other provinces will find it necessary to rely on departmental action of a more 
•or less extensive character?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that that is bound to last for some years?— A. I think so But 
we are trying to get co-operation from the ryots and get most- of the work done by the 
ryots themselves. J 

, ,9- ) V 1 hat °. f m * n would you want?— A . I think he must have plenty of 

•technical knowledge m order to gam the confidence of the ryots. The first thing that 
the ryot does is to cross-question the officer. If he finds that the officer is no good 
then he ha« no trust in him. 

Q. Don’t you think tliat- specially selected officers of the Agricultural Department and 

also the Revenue Department could be given some training on the farm itself P _ 4. 

I bave never thought of it. I must think over it. I cannot give an opinion offhand. 

9 ■, * ' w far have you gone in the matter of co-operation of ryots in the matter of 
supplying seedP—4. It has been successful in Tinnevelly. I think last year we 
got 87 villages in which a certain number of ryots co-operated to form seed unions. 

Q. Are these registered under the Co-operative Societies Act?—4. No. 

Q. Have you any idea of making it sop—4. We hove that idea. They" usuallv run 
parallel. J 

Q- Do you find it difficult to start any organisation on the co-operative basis 
unless the people are inoculated with the co-operative microbeP—4. There is some 
-difficulty, for example in Bellary. 

Q. How long do you think it will take for the ryot to realise his responsibility 
and market pure samples of cotton P—4. That is very difficult to say. We always help 
to put up improved cotton. You'practically want every village to come in. I cannot 
say how long that will take. 

Q. You will have to depend on departmental action for a long timeP_ A. Yes. 

Q. What have the trade to say about the control of ginsp—4. I have discussed 
it informally with the Tinnevelly cotton firms last September.- They were in' favour 
of having power to uproot the plant in the field. I think they were prepared to accept 
the control of gins psovided the other thing was also enforced. They do not want any 
■control of baling or anything of that sort. 

' Dr. E. Hopkinson - Q. Yon said that the Department of Agriculture are supplying 

■ seed in some casesP How is that doneP Do you buy the seed?—4. We grow it. The 
first thing we do is to grow selected plots on 'our own farm down in that tract (Tinne- 
vellyb These are multiplied. 

Q. 4*0 you spooking of Tinnevelly onlyP — 4. We had the same thing in Bellary 
and Kuraool. The thing has gone farthest in Tinnevelly. These plots are multiplied 
until there is enough seed on the farm and then it is given out to what we call seed 
farms on contract. The ryots grow it. They sell us back the whole of the seed and then 
at the next stage we get the ryots to form seed unions. Certain number of ryots 
-club together and in works in rotation. In the first year one of their number will grow 
■one twentieth the total area which they own with the seed which we give them and 
which. ,be«a grown oaf ihe seed, form and that cotton is specially ginned and the 
1: in the next year fe epough to sow the whole of their area. 

cf the whole areaP— A. About 20 times. Each year we 

” —*■'- r hen out Safin and they are under agreement. The members of 

-tBpPfy the seed as far as possible. _ This seed is subsequently used 
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Q, Do they bay the seeds from you—the seeds that -they are going to put dowa 
on one-twentieth of their land ?—A. That is purchased. 

Q. You in turn purchase the seed grown therefrom P— A, The ryots keep it. They 
run the thing themselves. * ^ 

Q. Is there any difficulty in finding the money for the purchase P— A. Very little 
money is required. The system varies. The actual terms of the agreement varies in 
different places. We give the seed and take back a corresponding quantity at the time- 
of harvest. Formerly we used to pay the assessment on the land as an inducement. 
That is not necessary now. Now they Realise the extra profit they clerive and they 
are only too glad to get the seed. V 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q._ Is there a big premium P— A. *1 have not got the figure I 
think it is considerable as compared with the bazaar seed. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. In what direction have the efforts of your department been 
directed with a view to the improvement of cotton. Has it been in improving the yield 
or improving the quality?— A. There are three things, the actual yield* the ginning 
percentage and the staple, i.e., the length and strength and colour of the staple. In 
Tinnevelly we have been successful in securing all three. In Bellary we find that the 
difficulty is about the poor yield. We have had great difficulty there in getting a staple 
cotton which will give as much yield sb the country cotton. That is what has held 
us back. 

Qa Has the improvement been due to research and experimental work at the Agri¬ 
cultural College or has it been due to demonstration methods that you have been des¬ 
cribing in connection with gins?— A. It is both. It would never have been possible 
without research. Most of the research on cotton was done by the Deputy Directors. 
It was done on the out farms. We never had a cotton specialist. A certain amount of 
work was done by Dr. Barber. • 

Q. The research was done by the Deputy Directors in farms?— A. Yes. 

Q. And also the arrangements made with regard to pure ginning, which also had 
a great effect?— A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing that the Department of Agriculture, as also of the Director of Indus¬ 
tries were fully equipped in regard to staff, do you consider that a subject like ginning 
would more properly come under the Department of Agriculture or under the Depart¬ 
ment of the Director of Industries?— A. That is a difficult question. We have had 
much discussion at present as to whether the semi-agricultural and semi-industrial 
matters like the gins and rice hullers and so forth should be taken up by me or the 
Director of Industries. We have it under discussion now. 


Sir E. H. Stewart. — Q. Is it that both want it or neither wants it?— A. We will 
both be glad to do the thing provided the time and the staff is given. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Take the particular question of gins. Have you considered 
whether it comes more appropriately under the Director of Industries?— A. I should 
think that it more appropriately comes under the Director of Industries provided" 
he works with the Agricultural Department. In the past there was some dispute about 
that. For instance I know that in Tinnevelly my predecessor objected to the then 
Director of Industries putting up these small gins. 

Q. Could you go further and say that all questions of marketting ought to come 
under the Director of Industries?— A. I suppose that ought to be. We are also vitally 
interested in the question of cotton marketting. „• - i 

Q. Do you mean to say that ginning comes under marketting P — A. Yes. 

Q. In the Madras Presidency is there any cotton which is properly known as long 
staple cotton ?—A. "They have got it in Tinnevelly. The Tinnevelly cotton is used in- 
Lancashire. Practically all is exported to Lancashire. 

Q. It goes to Japan also?— A. Especially nowadays. It has been going to Japan . m 

Q. What length of staple is it?—A. About one inch. 

Q. You say that long staple cotton is exported to Lancashire and to Japan. I have 
always understood that ue Madras mills and the Bombay mills and the Indian mills ■ 
generally are ready to absorb all the long staple .cotton that India is producing and regard 
with jealousy the sending of long staple cotton out of the country P-— A. They d© not 
absorb all the Tinnevelly cotton. They have, used it and they seem to weloome it. 

Q. Do you mean to say that there is a considerable margin left for export Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether there* is a tendency for the Indian m il ls in Madras 
Presidency to increase the consumption of long' staple cotton ?— A . ’* ** 
depends on whether the extra price will compensate and make it 
up the tiling. ft is cheater to spin with, than *ho*t staple eot*< 3 EL, 
has always commanded a higher price than the abort staple 
Bd Madras tnills import American 
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Sir D* /- Tcfta. — Q. With. Reference to the export of cotton, some of it goes to Japan 
gad' to the United Kingdom. P Does it not depend upon the fact that the mills in southern - 
India are not able to consume the- whole quantity and that what is left has to be 
•exported. Is the demand for long staple cotton by the mills in southern India adequate - to 
the stxpply P— A. I could not answer that offhand. 

Q. There is a good deal of fine spinning on the Bombay side. We import some 
Tinnevelly cottpn there. The mills in the ©entral Provinces have very fine cotton 
which selves their purpose very well. As longue they can get it there, they do not care 
to come down south for it. Therefore if the cotton' ip, the south cannot be absorbed by the 
local mills it will have to be*~ exported. Are the mills here capable of absorbing all 
the Qotton produced locally?— A. I could, not answer that offhand. I think it is mostly 
a question of what will pay the men most. If the mills here can pay the same price, 
then they would sell it locally. 

Q.' Is it not a fact that the ryot grows the cotton that pays him most on the yield P 
Can you tell us how the short staple cotton was introduced here?— A. I do not know how 
the short staple was introduced. 

Q. Was it introduced simply for mixing P— A. Mr. Chadwick worked out the figures 
and he found the short staple cotton was not so profitable as the long staple. 

Q. Then why does the ryot grow it?— A. He manages to get the price of long staple 
"Tinnevelly cotton after mixing. 

Q. Is there not a demand for the short staple cotton by itself P— A. Certainly. 

Q. Can you tell us how it stands with reference to oil yielding qualities of the seed P— 
A. I do not know about that. We have never touched the oil pressing problem down here. 

Sir F. H . Stewart. — Q. It has been pointed out that Cambodia cotton is deteriorating 
in quality and that hitherto no organised attempt has been made to improve the quality 
•Have you any remarks to offer on that subject P — A. It is simply due to lack of staff? 
We have not got the staff to do it in the districts. 

Q. And nothing has been doneP— A. Nothing has been done in Coimbatore. 

Q. Do your remarks refer principally to Tinnevelly?— A. We have also been working 
in the Northern and Western tracts. Practically nothing has been done except in these 
two tracts. 


Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Have you any views on the subject of the supervision of 
markets P Do you think that the present position is satisfactory in this Presidency from 
the ryots' point of view?— A. I have been recently looking into the question of cotton 
marketing and I think that there would be a greater improvement if the ryot and the 
actual buyer were brought into closer contact. 

Q. You probably know what is done in Berar as regards marketing. The buyer buys 
practically from the individual ryot directly. The areas under cotton in Berar are 
much larger and larger lots can be marketed at a time. It was put forward to ub by a 
witness here that the ryot here brought cotton in such small quantities that it would 
not be a practicable proposition to buy direct from many individual ryotsP— A. That 
is what I was told by the firms. 

Q. In Berar the ryots who grow the cotton in such large quantities themselves sell 
direct and the middleman is eliminated. Don’t you think that a system like that would 
be useful?— A* We have not that kind of thing in Madras. 


Q. -Hava yoq considered the marketing question for any other crop except cotton P— 
A . I have gone into indigo. 

Q. Oil seeds?— A. I have not gone into that particularly. 

Q. Paddy?— A, No. ^ . 

Q. Whatt sort of market is there for paddy? Is there any place where the exporter 
can buy direct £xg>m the ryotP— A. That is a very wide question. The practice Varies 
'v6ry much in the different places. There is a lot of business done in the weekly markets 
and large quantities of paddy are brought to these markets. Much depends on whether 
the ryot is solvent or not. In many places the middleman collects and brings it down to 
the market.» 

- Q. That seems to be the case every where and that cannot be remedied by the market. 
If the ryot is solvent, he brings-it to the market himself P Is it not the caseP— A. I 
have ntitjttally investigated this point. 

Q, Tna ryots bring the paddy themselves in their own cartsP— A. I have never 
looked thlquestion and cannot give an opinion offhand. 

‘ with a regular enclosure where the things are sold subject to the 
P —A. I know that many of these weekly markets are controlled 
. towns and in the big villages. I do not know how much trade 
things are sold. I think it must be very considerable, 
it would be a good thing if these markets were kept under 
1 think that would be a good thing to do. 
"it/SSSp- contact with the larger buyer. 
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Q. The Commissioner of Berax recently prepared 'a note on the subject of the- 
~ ora ’ r markets. The system lias been extended into Khandesh and lha thinff'Manf’ ts< 
be very popular P— A. One of our Deputy Directors Mr. Hilson actually proposed the 
starting of some such' system. I sent his note- iound to the cotton firms, and they 
did not think very much of it. We have no authority for forming a market like that. 

Do you think that such a system would be of real help at a later stasreP_ A 

Certainly. ® 

<?. As regards oil crushing, you say that the demand for cake is increasing in Madras P 
Mas the price gone upP— A. You mean in the Godavari valley particularly. That was 
my information • I gather that the increase of crushing, of castor in the last year has 
led to a considerable increase in* the "use of castor cake for sugarcane. I have not cot 
the precise figures. . • ® 

Q. Is that due to the operations of your department?— A. I think so. I have got no 
figures about the price. I noticed in the statistics of export that the amount of castor 
01 ] exported from these parts has gone up. 

Q. Is there a demand on the part of the’ryots for feeding the cattle P— A. They 
do not use it to a very large extent for that. J 

Q. Have ihe Industrial Department touched the subjectP— A. 1 could not say. 

Q. Could the Agricultural Department or the Industrial Department do anything 
to popularise the use of this?— A. For milch cattle? 

Q. Generally whichever is useful P— A. It is a question of price, whether it would 
be advantageous to the ryot. 

Q. Are you in a position to say what degree of success would attend?— A. It depends 
very much on the prices. At present they use cotton seed and gram. It is a question 
of whether it will be worth while for the ryot to take the cake. 

Q. Many complaints have been received on this subject of adulteration and the- 
injury done to export trade by adulteration. It has been suggested that a sysfcem 

of optional certificates would help very much. Have you any views on the matter?_ A. 

It is a very difficult subject. I have recently looked into the subject of indigo. It 
is practically impossible to sample the Madras indigo in its present form. 

<?• Do you think you could sample ground nuts?— A. It is extremely difficult tq 
sample it. 

Q. About paddy?— A. It is practically not exported at all. 

Q. What are the articles of export for which a system of optional certificates might 
be applied? Which are the articles most in need of some such systemP— A. It is difficult 
to say. The question of drug plants came up some time ago. I thought that it might 
be possible to start with this because you have small quantities to deal with and you 
can concentrate. They might be examined and certificates granted. Indigo is another. 

. I have been looking into the subject now. We may make definite proposals about it. 

Q. What about ground nut?— A. The whole trade is too bulky. Something like 
2 hundred thousand tons are exported and they ore exported mostly in bulk. It^is 
obviously a very big thing. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. With reference to this question of certificates, what would 
be your opinion? Would you have them compulsory or would you make them optional? 
— A. We might start from the optional point of view as an experiment. ’ 

Q. At what stage would they come inP— A. I should say that the time of export 
would be easy to control. 

Q. Does your department do anything specific in the matter of popularising arti¬ 
ficial manures P— A. Yes. 

Q. By demonstration?— A. Yes. * 

Q. With regard to the various manures, do you take any steps to analyse these 
find out what their purity isP— A. Some commercial fertilisers are sold without any 
guaranteed composition, and we discourage the ryot altogether from using them. We 
tell the ryot what to take, such as superphosphate. 

Q. Do you think that it would be a good thing if any one who wished to sell these com¬ 
mercial fertilisers were obliged to have an analysis made of thein and to supply a copy 
when selling?— A. That would be an excellent thing. 


Hon*ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee ■—Q. You say speaking about oil seeds 
been a considerable increase in crushing castor, and that Government *3u, ^ __ 
the use of deoortscatoip. Have you ever reported to Government or 
to Government Hq. 1 ; - . : ia- r-’.v. 

Q. Supposing rthat this Commission were not appointed, 
not have -been Represented at allP— A. We have an f * 
looking pgfec The wkole thing has held 

some .■fw# ma* *kOt-«a*i«acioTy «zul 

tion . 11 " ' '* * * tf 
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Q. In regard to this question of issuing certificates, you would s+nr» j ^ . 

to e STf“^W er 00ntr ° 1 f — A - If the certificates were'issued the public would learn 

thought of that at S :il° f 8rOUnd nUt8 Wiat aCti<m WouId T™ P-poseP-4. I have never 

Q. In the majority of cases the issuing of certificates would involve a chemical 
analysis to determine the percentage of the essential ingredients P—A Yes l\ave 

and d°™g plants qUe9tl ° n ° f » round ™ ts ' 14 mi S ht be Foible to analyse oils, indtgo 

jnuclPdmibt^t" ttlnk ** would be of any value to issue these certificatesP_ A. I veiy 

<?• Y °t* dea 1 with the question of agricultural implements and machinery Has 
any attempt been made to arrange with the local engineering firms for the suppH 

plough^aT4re e nr^niInsonTh e e^ e 9 I>- ded -rious firms, tried^r 

— A r Th^a/buy^hemf rom ^ **“*" Can pUrchase *>— implements? 

Jo Do you Purchase these ploughs wholesale in England or America and put them 
down here for saleP— A. We work with a firm and sell for them, acting as them agents. 

Q. As Agents for one particular firmP— A. For one particular make of plough which 
we recommend. wmcn 

<?• Have you sold these ploughs on any system of hire purchaseP— A. The cost 
of these ploughs vanes from 16 to 16 rupees. The sum is small and it is not necessary. 

Q. Then as regards manures, do you sell them outright or on easy terms P_ A For 

manures we do not keep any depots. We generally put the ryot in touoh with the 
firm. That is the usual way we do it. 

Q. Are there any co-operative societies working among the ryots for the purchase 
of manuresP— A.. There are two or three agricultural co-operative societies. "* 

Q. Are they doing it under the supervision of the departmentP— A. Yes with the 
advice and assistance of the department. We have got no immediate control over them. 

Q- With regard to the question of oil-engines and pumps, has that been taken over 
fiT . e Department of Agriculture P Have you got any staff of subordinates similar to 
that which exists in the Department of Industries?— A. The staff that was working 
with the Department of Industries has been taken over bodily. & 

<2- Do you grant takkavi loans yourselfP— A. I grant up to Bs. 3,000 myself. 

, 7 ou gr°t any special officer attached to the department to deal with these 

loans r — A. I have got a special Tahsildar to enquire into the revenue side as regards 
security- and so on. 6 

Q- He collects the instalmentsP— A. I do. 

*2" Have you got any definite period for which the loans are granted?_ A. Five 

Q. Have you got any system of selling on the hire purchase system P_ A No 

There areplentyof %pes who will do that. 

Mr. C, Bt. Lote.—Q. I understand that sulphate of ammonia is likely to prove a 
valuable manure P— A . It has not been thoroughly proved yet. 

Q- Supposing you got a good supply of sulphate of ammonia produced in this 
Pun try and. at the seme time if -you have got a foreign demand for export you might 
asdy rsadh a stage When the ryot will not be prepared to pay the price P— A. That 5 a 
[lifinrJ**■> answer. It depends on the land and the return that the ryot —» 
wager it is, the wider it will be nsed. 

itpt presentP— A. They are using it at present on paddy land. 

WiA reference to the jaggery plants, you say that thane, 
being worked experimentally by Govern m en t . Have yon 
of the pumping and boring department P—A. Yes. 

r ’~ M -■ 
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Q. Do you propose to develop that system P— A. I am still trying to-get informa¬ 
tion about that. X inspected one that is working here and I have been able to get 
very little information about it, whether it was a success or whether it was a failure. 
X am investigating the whole question as to whether it will be worth while taking it 
up or not. 

Q. From your remarks here you come to the general conclusion that there is very- 
little prospect of developing the manufacture of sugar in the Madras Presidency owing 
to the scattered areas P —A . The ryots are independent and can grow what they like. 

Q. If sugarcane were grown under satisfactory conditions as regards manuring and 
methods of cultivation, do you think they would grow more sugarcane P— A. X think 
so. If sugarcane is grown on land irrigated from wells on high level lands, it would 
be much better. 

Q. Do you think that the competition of paddy would affect itP— A. That depends 
on the relative prices of paddy and sugarcane. 

Q. We have had evidence in various places that the ryot can make Rs. 200 to 
Its. 300 per acre. What are the real difficulties that the ryot has to face in the matter 
ol sugarcane? Why is it that he does not grow itP In Coimbatore there are many 
ryots who have a certain amount of their land under sugarcane and they get large 
profit from it. They do not care to plant a very large area. They might if they want 
to? What is it due toP Is it want of capital?— A. Partly that. They have to get it all 
crushed at a certain time. It requires capital and also heavy manuring. 

Q. Is that the most important item P— A. The difficulty of crushing. I think that 
is the reason why it is not grown universally. 

Q. Is it due to precariousness of water supplyP— A. It is not precarious if you can 
get water all the year round. 

Q. Have any steps been taken by the Department of Agriculture either by itself* 
or if conjunction with the Department of Industries to bring about a considerable 
development of sugarcane cultivation?— A. I do not know of any attempt. 


Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. What ar,e the relations of the Director of Agriculture in the 
Madras Presidency to the College here in Coimbatore P Are there any official relations P— 
A. I am in general control of the department which includes the College. The College 
is part of the Agricultural Department and I am in general control of the whole 
department. In regard to correspondence I deal directly with Government. 

Q. It goes through you P— A. Yes. I deal directly with Government and deal with 
the financing of the Department and the general control of it. 

Q. The Principal of the College reports through you P— A. Yes. 

Q. How far are you consulted about any problems of research which are taken up 
and worked out in the College?— A. I do not quite follow that. 

Q. Supposing that you as a Director of Agriculture in Madras considered that^ some 
particular matter ought to be investigated?— A. I should discuss it with the particular 
expert and if necessary with Government. 

Q. You deal with the particular expert and not with the Principal of the College? 
— A. No. With the particular expert and with several of them, if necessary, whether 
a particular line should be taken np or not. The final decision will be with me. 

Q. The Principal of the College as* such is responsible merely for the routine work 
of the college especially the teaching?— A. Yes. He also runs the farm attached to the 
College. 

Q. And the research work does not come under himP — A. Not at all. 

Q. Are theTe any experts engaged in research work who are also engaged in teach¬ 
ing?— A. Yes. 

Q. They all deliver lectures?— A. A certain number, yes. • 

Q . In your opinion is there any clash between the claims of research and of teach¬ 
ing work?—A. Yes. It is a question of the number of experts we can employ. The 
history of that question dates back some time. When the college started there were 
several objections by some of the experts who understood that they would not be 
required to do any teaching work at all and then the Government of those davs decided 
that they must teach. But in practice the teaching is mostly done by the Indian 
assistants to the experts. Although the experts do only a limited amount of teaching 
they are generally responsible for the teaching. It is a question oi the amount of work 
there is to be done and the number of experts whom we can employ. Both teachin g and 
research are important. There are some matters in which it will be have 

a whole time research man to do research and nothing else. Bht on the Other b»nd a 
teacher who does not do any research work is generally not so ss^jfacto^^_ tocher, 
as a man who is doi*»g such work, especially for the higher Xttwwpg*'. Ifuoh of the 
teaching at Ooixnbate** is very elementary and that cun be 
who is not doing- any research work. 
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{?• AjMirt from the question of the cost of the staff, you would still be prepared 
to. say that the experts should take some portion of the teaching work?— A. I 
should prefer to see that the man who is doing the higher teaching work is a man who 
does research. At the same time I would not like to divorce teaching from research 
especially higher teaching. 

Q. Do yui mean to say that research work should be the chief duty and that 
teaching would be subsidiaryP— A. That is putting it rather too strongly. 

Q. We should like to have yoUr exact views on this point?— A. Where necessary 
X should have separate research workers on important problems. At the same time 
the teaching staff must also do some research work, I mean the senior members of the 
teaching staff. That is my.general opinion. 

Q. Because they will be better teachers?— A. Yes. In order not to hamper research, 

I should like plenty of research ^workers who would be doing nothing else. 

Q. Do you anticipate that the Indian students here may make such progress in 
their studies that they can look forward to taking up responsible work hereafter?— A. 
Yes. There are a few examples of men who are coming on. 

Q. Do you look forward in the near future to Indian mycologists and Indian 
chemists being appointed either in this Presidency or elsewhere? Do you think it is 
a long way off?— A. That is a long way off. It will be possible to find a few in the 
immediate future. 

Q. There is no bar at present to a competent Indian who might fill up the 
vacancy?— A. There is no bar at all. 

HovtSble Sir H. N. Mpokerjee. — Q. How can you expect Indians to come in if 
they are placed on a different footing?— A. There is nothing to prevent an Indian 
being put in the same status. There was a proposal to employ another mycologist in 
•Madras. Enquiries were made to find out whether one was available locally. No one 
was of course found. 

Q. Would you put him on the same grade as the men from England?— A. Yes. 
If he was sufficiently qualified. 

Q. Is there any rule that the appointment must be made by the Secretary of State? 
— A. But there is no reason why an Indian should not be appointed. 

Q. I have made certain enquiries and my information is that if an Indian is 
appointed in this country he does not obtain the same status or the same rate of salary 
as an English man appointed in England?— A. There is an young man who has obtained 
a degree of agriculture in Edinburgh. He is now in this country and }ie might possibly 
be appointed as a Deputy Director of Agriculture. The matter is under consideration. 
There is one man now here. He is on probation as a Deputy Director of Agriculture. 

Q. Is he getting the same allowances ?— A . He gets less pay. The rank is the same. 
He gets two-thirds of the pay of the appointment. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Two courses are open in the matter of appointment of 
chemists. I take chemists as an example. The chemist in the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment of the province might take up an appointment there with an idea of spending 
some time-in India in that particular work. In that way he becomes an expert in the 
particular problems which are connected with the provinces and no doubt his value 
to the provinces increases year by year. At the same time he loses touch to a great 
extent with outside work. He may become stale. On the other hand if such an appoint¬ 
ment were distinctly made for a limited term and it became a rule that he may be 
moved from one province to another, flo you think that it would be advantageous to 
do so?— A. If he is a good man I should prefer to keep him in the same place and give 
him plenty of salary if you are satisfied with him. 

Q. Take the case of a good man. Do you think that the question of pay is sufficient 
to satisfy him. He must live to a large extent a life of intellectual isolation and social 
isolation too, at any rate scientific isolation. Would that not be regarded as a great 
drawback for which in many cases the pay would not compensate?— A. It is difficult 
to say. I have not fanned an opinion at all. What period would you keep a man in 

a plaoo M p — A Tt tekes a goo d many years for a man who comes out here to 

learn something about this country and to start useful work. It takes him at least five 
years. If he is moved after seven years it means that the province will not have from 
him more than two years useful work. _ .. , ^ 

Q. Supposing m man came out here after seven years m the United Provinces, 
it would *fcJ3vbe very much easier for him to obtain information pertaining to the 
Madras Presicfoncv It would be to a certain extent. Our conditions are very 

different from those m Northern India. I would keep a man the whole of his service 
in one the conditions attractive. He should have plenty of leave to 

enable hlmto meethi* fellow-scientists in the course of the year. He might get 
studv TmiV* '• •• - 
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Q. I was about to ask you as to study leave. You advocate it?— A. I am in favour 
of it. 

Q. Study leave for a particular definite object or generalP— A. I would like to 
leave it rather general. 

Q. I have spoken of the chemist merely as an example. What you have said would 
apply to the mycologist P — A. But the mycologist deals^even more wit^local matters, 
such as the diseases of local crops an| local insects. 

Q. Have you had occasion here in the Madras Presidency to bring out an expert 
from home to deal with any particular matter—to deal with any special problem P—4. 
Not in the Agricultural Department. Do you mean for a limited time? 

Q. Yes.— A. I do not think we have any on the agricultural side. 

Q. But assuming that such a problem arises, would you advise the Government 
of Madras to apply home and ask for some one to be sent or would you refer the 
matter to Pusa P — A. It all depends on the problem. We co*uld get any help we can 
from Pusa. But we are independent of Pusa. 

Q. Failing that you will recommend to the Government of Madras to bring out 
an expert?— A. It all depends on the^nature of the problem. A matter like that would 
need the sanction of the Government, of India. They will probably consult the Agri¬ 
cultural Adviser at Pusa. We could not act independently in a matter like that, 

Q. What are your relations as Director of Agriculture in Madras to the Institute 
at Pusa P Have you any special relations P — A. Not administrative . 

Q. Do you attend any of their meetings?—.4. We attend their Board meetings 
once in every two years and occasionally special meetings. Their experts are supposed 
to tour all over India. We have just had Mr. Davis, the Indigo Expert and Mr. 
MacKenna, the Agricultural Adviser, has also been on tour round Madras. 

Q. Did Mr. Davis come at your invitation P — A. He came more or less at my in¬ 
vitation. I wrote to the Agricultural Adviser asking what was being done about 
indigo. He suggested that Mr. Davis could come down here and discuss it with us. 

Q. It is his duty to give you all the information he can and your duty to obtain 
as much information as possible from him?— A. Yes. 

(At this point the Commission adjourned and resumed after an interval.') 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. You told us before we adjourned, in reference to indigo 
matters, that Mr. MacKenna had also been here. Did Mr. MacKenna come on an 
ordinary round of inspection P — A. Yes. 

(,>. Are they rounds of inspection, or was it simply a visit for his own information P— 
A. It is both. He is supposed to keep in touch with Provincial Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments. 

Q. He does not report to the Government of India as to the efficiency of the 
Colleges in the Madras Presidency?— A. I think he makes reports, but exactly on what 
point I don’t know, as I have never seen them. He will make a report of this tour ; 
he was writing it at the time. 

Q. When he comes, you confer with him on any matters of interest P— A . Yes. 

Q. And I suppose he also informs you of any matters of interest?— A. Yes, and 
we discuss various questions. 

Q. In regard to another point in connection with the relation of the Agricultural 
College here and the institution at Pusa, what .happens to the results of any research 
carried on here, as regards publication?— A. They are published in Memoirs issued at 
Pusa. Th§v have to be passed bv a Committee. After that they are published as 
Memoirs or in the Indian Agricultural Journal issued at Pusa. 

Q. Do you remember any occasion when any of the research officers here felt 
that their research work was not properly received and failed to be published in 
due course?— A. Witness here gave confidential evidence. 

Q. You have no independent means of publication at all ; you don't issue a 
journal?— A. We are just issuing more or less departmental information, a sort of 
Year Book of the Madraa Agricultural Department. We wish to put in short notes 
on unfinished work, otherwise they merely get into the Government files in an office 
and can never be found again. Of course w e publish bulletins and leaflets of the 
Agricultural Department but that is only for propaganda work among ryots. 

Q. Is that done on a considerable scale?— A. Yes, the leaflets are mostly issued 
in the vernacular, and we publish popular agricultural calendars every year with 
popular articles on improvements in agriculture. * » 

Sir D. J. Tata ,—Are these verancular publications made* much use of ; do 
they serve any purpose?— -A. They serve a certain 1 amount. They don^t get to the right 
people, I am afraid. The real agriculturist does hot read them. Me do$s host read much. 
They are read by a certain number of ^people. 
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Dr. E. Hopkvnaon. — Q. What means have your research officers of becoming acqu¬ 
ainted with what is going on in the way of research in other provinces P— A. They can 
read the publications and then there are the Board Meetings at Pusa where many things 
are discussed, and certain officers meet each other. We exchange officers for examina¬ 
tion purposes at different colleges, and occasionally officers are deputed to see a parti¬ 
cular work going on in another province. r 

Q. Do you think thos© means which you mention are sufficient to prevent over-lapping 
and to keep officers acquainted with what is going on elsewhere ?— A. I think so. B 

Q. We had an extraordinary instance before us of what was obviously good work on 
cotton in Sind, and the same sort of work going on in the Punjab, and the two re¬ 
searches were conducted. entirely independently of each other. They neither knew nor 
cared that similar work was going on a couple of hundred miles away. In your ex¬ 
perience would you say that is an isolated instance, or do you think it might opcur else¬ 
where?— A. I don’t think it ought to occur. Had not the information been published 
in any of the Departmental publications. 

Q. No, it had not got to that stage?—-I. It might happen in the earlier stages 
before anything had been published in other provinces. ^ 

Q. Indigo was largely grown in the Madras Presidency before the introduction 
of synthetic, and it then almost disappeared?— A. It went down very low indeed. 

Q. Now there is a recrudescence owing to the high price ; does that come from the 
cultivator or is it stimulated by your department?— A. We did very little except to 
supply seed in the first year, 1914. We took special steps to get seed and supply as 
much as we could. 

What seed diffyou get?— A. Mostly from Cawnpore. We had not been working 
on indigo at all ; it had come to be a minor crop and we knew very little about it. 

Q. And you say that now the cultivators are trying to sell the leaf as they had 
forgotten the art of retting?— A. That only applies to particular places. I have had 
enquiries from people who had grown the indigo and asked us what to do with it, 
as they had made no arrangements for having it manufactured. 

Q. Who purchased the leaf?— A. A certain amount of indigo in Madras is made 
from the dried leaf. It is peculiar to Madras. It gives indigo of apparently fair purity 
Q. But there are people who do not own indigo plantations but who have vats and 
receive the leaf?— A. Yes, that is rather the exception. The ordinary thing is to 
manufacture from the green leaf, but owing to this being a new departure there have 
been some cases of that sort. I do not attach much importance to that point. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Is that an old-standing practice selling dried leaf in Madrash 
— A. I think it is. 


Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Under present circumstances can much dried leaf be disposed 
of?— A. I don’t know. I could not give any idea of the quantity. It is done more 
in the South Arcot side, but the main indigo districts are in the North and there 
they take the green leaf as far as I know. 

Q. Are you taking any steps to stimulate the building of vats for steeping?— A. 
No, I don’t think that will be necessary. The idea is to try and improve the system 
of manufacture. 

Q. Are the vats in existence?— A. Yes, the old vats are in existence and can 
be mostly put in order. They have in fact been put in order. Many new vats have been or 
are being built this year. 

Q. Who works them?— A. In a village the rich cultivator owns a vat or two vats, 
which he will work with his own crop and his neighbour’s crop. In some districts 
up in Vizagapatam there are still a large number of indigo factories in the Bihar 
•style mostly owned bv one firm. 

Q. You have n* Planters’ Association here for indigo?— A. No, it is only in the 
Vizagapatam district where there have beien anything like indigo factories of ten and 
twenty vats, and they were all owned by one firm, Arbuthnots, who have failed. 
They ha ve b een taken over by another firm and have been put in use largely. 

Q. What step* are you taking to make Mr. Hutchinson’s discovery available for 
the benefit of indigo?— A. His research work is not complete as yet. He is only in the 
middle of it. The suggestion is that we should have a research officer in Madras on 
the improvements in indigo, and he should work in close touch with Davis and 
Hutchinson. 

Sir F. H. Stew&rt. — Q. Have you not got a research officer here already who has 
done much work which is considered valuable?— A. On the cultivation. He is busy 
on paddy at present. I don't like to disturb the work he is doing now-which is likely 
to be of npore permanent importance than indigo. 

Of course the work.of Hutchinson is of a very different character from that 
•of Davis?— -A. YerfJ quite so, but they are both working in close touch. 

Q- X ppt. the same Question a short time ago in another connection ; do you 
consider that Davis’s work would naturally come in the department of Director of 
Industries rather than in the department of Agriculture?— A. That -1 should say is 
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really an agricultural matter, because so much of the manufacture of indigo in Madras, 
is" in the hands of the actual grower. I should be inclined to treat any.manufacturing 
process carried on by the grower as being within the province of agriculture. It is- 
rather hard to draw the line. 


Q. When there is any vacancy among any of your research officers, what steps 
are taken to fill it?—A.. The Madras Government would apply through the Government 
of India to the Secretary of State to appoint officers from home in the Imperial Service. 

Q. Are you given the choice of several candidates, or is the appointment made at 
home P— A. I would not know. The correspondence would go on between the Madras 
Government and the Government of India. They might ask the Madras Government 
whether a particular officer would be acceptable, but the Mjadras Government would 
not know him probably. 

Q. We were told in Bihar not by one or two witnesses, but by quite a number, 
that the improvements in the cultivation of indigo which had taken place during the 
last few years were so great that indigo could be profitably cultivated even at pre-war 
prices. Would you say that proposition would hold good here P— A. Since discussing 
the matter with Davis it seems to be possible. I don’t say it is probable. I think the 
matter is worth investigating. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. There is no possibility whatever of inducing co-operation P— 
A. I think there are possibilities. 

Q. Would there be any possibility of their combining in the future to manufacture 
uniform paste, for instance, if that was found to be a neceMary processP— A. At 
present if they joined together for manufacture, each man woulcr like to have his own 
stuff put through separately and get it back. They have not grasped the idea, of bulking 
the produce and getting a profit. Each man would be afraid of not getting his real 
share. They would require a lot of education before they accepted co-operation. The' 
Bihar planter manufactures on a sufficiently large scale to make a fair bulk of uniform 
product. 

Q. They represent 12 per cent of the output, while this Presidency represent* 
nearly 50 per cent, therefore their efforts will probably be nullified, unless this Presi¬ 
dency comes into line?— A. I think the Bihar indigo sells on the London market on its 
own merit, quite apart from Madras. It fetches higher prices now. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You say in answer to question No. 21, “ The scientific and 
technical department of th <0 Imperial Institute has been of distinct use to the Madras 
Agricultural Department in valuing economical products.** Have you ever tried then* 
with reference to creating a market for anything?— A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. Have you ever tried the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade?— A. I cannot think of any instance. There was a lot of correspondence about 
copra at the beginning of the war, in regard to diverting the market for copra on th* 
West Coast to London. That is the case I think. This was all when my predecessor 1 
was in charge of the Department and I have not seen those papers. 

Q. These valuations by the Imperial Institute—you had cotton valued by them P—A- 


I am not sure about cotton. , 

Q. Oilseeds?— A. We Bent some soy beans which had been cultivated here. lnat 
was one case. I am corresponding with them about senna —the reason for the fluctua¬ 
tions in the senna market and generally on the question. We have had a fair amount of 
correspondence on different subjects in the past. 

Dr. E. HopJcinson. — Q. Have you had any communication with the Bjfrtish Cotton 
Growers’ Association in reference to the valuation or sale of cottgpP— A. We havte in 
the past, yes. ^ 

Q . Has it been direct between you and them P— A . I think so. I am talking from 
memory of papers which I have noticed casually. My last connection with cotton was 
about four years ago. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. What is your view about taking a somewhat wider interpreta¬ 
tion of the reasons given in the Land Acquisition Act for which land would bo required 
by Government P Do you think that it is in the public interests that land acquisition 
proceedings should be used more freely when requiring land for industrial concerns P—- 
A. Yes, I think so. „ 

Q. Do you know what the public opinion in Madras is on Bufch a question at allP— 
A. If the acquisitions were done for European Arms it would probably be looked upot* 
with suspicion. 

HmSble Sir R. N. Moolcerjee. — Q. You say here that a committee was appointed 
two years ago to enquire into the question of the registration of title. I* there any’*’**" 
of our getting a copy the report P— A. The report of the ^ 

about two years ago, but the Governlbent have not taken action fife *rltole of 
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Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. With reference to paragraph 11, in the case of research worjc 
by chemists, where would the analyst come in ?—A. He is merely doing routine analysis; 
it would be in connection with some Government scheme. 

Q. It might or might not. You have got a*man doing analysis under the Customs 
Department. There would be no doubt a lot of scope for analysts in the Industrial 
ana Agricultural departments?— A. I should be inclined to put those under (a). They 
ought to be under the control of the Local Government. 

Q. You speak about having * a non-expert administrator. This administrator 
would have nothing to do with control. For what purpose would it be necessary to value 
the scientific work of the expert?— A. What I was thinking of was that the question 
might come up as to whether a man wa 8 to be retained or his term of service extended. 
The Government of India who would decide that would naturally consult the Board 
of Experts who had seen his work. " 

Q. Suppose the question of selection of a man for a comparatively good appoint¬ 
ment comes up?— A. That would be another instance. 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mooherjee. — Q. Is there a Board of Scientific Experts?— A. 
■Not Of that nature. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Not constituted for that purpose? Supposing that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India have a vacancy in one of the higher scientific posts in the Agri¬ 
cultural Service, whose advice do they take as to filling it up?— A. Presumably that 
of the Agricultural Adviser to Government and the Board of Scientific Advice, I 


Q ?Do you know how he forms his opinion P— A. No, I cannot say. He should be 

in touch with the work. , ,, , , , 

Q. How would you constitute your Board of Experts P There would have to be 
experts on particular subjects. It would not be much good to call in a chemist to 
judge a botanist’s work? Assuming, for instance the creation of a large scientific 
department under the Government, how would you constitute the Board?— A. Tliev 
would probably consist of the heads of the research sections at the Central Research 
Institutes. That is my general idea. 

Q. Another question in regard to the valuation of work—would you say that N sup¬ 
posing a man proved a comparative failure as an analyst or educationalist, this body 
might advise the Government as to whether the man was likely to do better in another 
appoin tm ent, perhaps as a research man?—A. I suppose the Local Government if it 
had no further use for the man as an educationalist might offer him as a research worker. 

Q Supposing he was not of any use in research work, would such a Board be in 
a position to advise as to whether the man would prove an educationalist?—A. I think 
it would probably be done. It sounds probable that he would be offered to other Gov¬ 
ernments as an educationalist. _ , , . . 

Q You sav; “ The terms offered at present are perhaps sufficient at the start, but 
more provision should be made for substantial increase in the pay of experts who have 
proved their worth.” That rather comes back to a somewhat similar point. How would 
you decide if an expert had proved his worth? By this Board of Experts and non¬ 
experts?— A. Yes. Their opinion would have great weight? 

Q In what form : would you put these men on different scales, or would you give 
them talent money or what?— A. I have not thought out anything definite. 

Q. How do you think the experts would look at the question? Do you think they 
would have confidence in such » tribunal?— A. In the Board of Non-Experts? Very 
likely they would not. In fact, there might be great difficulties. I know that several 
experts might be working on the same bit of work and have different opinions about it. 

Q Would it not be possible for a man who is making an investigation on a 
Certain point in agriculture, and who makes a certain discovery, the results of 
which he finds very satisfactory ; don’t you think that Government should -pay him 
some sort of bonus for his intelligent working and discovering this thing?—A. I 
certainly think so, though I do not have much hope of its being done. 

O. Orefinarily, ?n Government service a man does not get any reward. So, I 
think it is desirable that a man should get some sort of reward?— A. Yes. Of course, 
there is danger in that sort of thing. . ,, c . T 

Q. Even then, a few thousands of rupees would bring great results?—A. I am more 
in favour of rewarding talent men who make great discoveries. 

* Mr C E. Low. — Q. You say, “ The attempt at setting up a Research Institute 
for Agricultural Science for all India at Pusa has certainly failed sofaras Madras 
is concerned, and a separate Research Institute for Tropnad Agriculture is need<*l. 
Wherein do you consider that the Pusa Research Institute has failed so far as Madras 
is concerned? Whdtt did you expert, uud which of your expiations irae di^ppointed? 
— A. t do no* know that we expected much. But **_**, * 

Research Institute for all India but twy little 4 *f*fcerr research work is of any uee 
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to us down Jmm.'. They go in tor, wheat which is a 
»e tried to carry oa tor some time with a serious palm disea se, 
through the Imperial Mycologist. He recommended tnat .we /moni« _ *fwr own 

mycologist here, as the conditions were so different. ‘ _ . . . a „ . 

Q. But you have at present a .Research Institute here at Coimbatore JOo^ywi'Srant 
mom^A iLre is mom*for a Tropical Research Institute and a 

Department, tropical as opposed to sub-tropical in Northern India, which might bo 
quite separate from the local Agricultural College which is a different thing. 

H Q. There are things in Pusa which have been of use to you, such as indigo ? A. 

Ye V In a certain number of these things the work has to he done absolutely on the 
spot ■ some can be done in laboratories. How would it be if you had your Central 
Research Institute P The expert would come from Pusa more freely for more or less- 
prolonged periodsP—A. Yes. , - . . 

O It would not do to have a man visiting the areas he wanted to look into in. 
campP— A. I do not think that will be enough. Take the investigation into piaddy ; 

vou want a whole time man working at it all the time. , , . .. 

J Q. If you had your Research Institute at Coimbatore, and he had to visit other- 
parts of Madras for prolonged periods, the distance would be a relative factor. You. 
have of course round Coimbatore certain conditions of Madias agriculture which 
can be reproduced, but in regard to conditions obtaining on the West Coast, he would 
have to visit the West Coast from CoimbatoreP—A. Yes. 

O Wherein would be the difference—if you had a man working, say, in the 
Coimbatore laboratories as a member of a Central Research Institute and visiting various 
parts of Madras, or working in the Pusa laboratories and visiting Madras and other 

places P_A. If he is stationed in Coimbatore, he ie much closer in touch with agri- _ 

culturists, and members of the agricultural staff. , . 

Q But in less close touch with other parts of India where some of these ltema- 
may be of great useP— A. Well, if we are dealing with paddy it is not the case. Really 
Madras and Bombay go together. . T _ _ ij. 

Q Paddv is » crop which is grown in a number of provinces in India. How would: 
it be? supposing a big scheme of paddy research were taken up all over the place with 
men attached for greater or shorter time in these provinces P Or take pother instance. 
Supposing the arecanut or cocoanut is being taken up,—you find it in MadraB, Biunbay 
and Bengal—if you had a man working on those solely in the Madras Institute, his 
results would be less liberally available in the Bengal and Bombay provinces than if 
he were working attached to the laboratories of each province and working m close- 
touch with Pusa P—A.-Yes. It might be possible. _v 

Q For instance, I understand it is the case that Dr. Barber s Help is very much 
appreciated in the United Provinces. Supposing hh was attached to the Madras Agri- 
cultural Department, he would not be directing so much of his work as he is doing 

jxovf A. I do not propose that it should be under the Madras Booal Government. _ It 

ought to be for all India, or the tropical part of it, dividing Pusa up into sub-tropical 

an toopical sect muo j, discussed, in_more detailP—A. It is under discussion now. 

Q. Has any discussion arisen about Ceylon coming lnP A. I do not know. 

Q A great deal has been said by the public at different tames about the neglect 
of Government to turn Indian sugarcane-growing conditions into conditions like those 
in Java The Government has been blamed for not making a Java out of India. Has the - 
{.sue ever been put publicly that one of the mam reasons why Java succeeds is that it gets 
land undervalue and owing to the conditions which have prevailed there so long in tj»e 
pm? the ryot is practically compelled to grow oaneP—A. It may have been mentioned, 
f. do’ not know. There may have been articles in the press, but I cannot remember thaarr 

offhand. kindly have prepared the prices at some convenient centre 

wher?caTegmw y tog InT padd/gmwin^c^npete, showing torthe lastfifta*n year, mr 
so what has been the price of ffur and paddy respectively P—A. Yes * _ 

Sir D 1 Tata. Q. In answer to questions 41 to 48 towards the end, you **y>. 

‘• Considering the great size of India I » m not in favour c specialised^ jftMearch 
Institutes to? all India.” What is it you exactly mean by t h i sy— A I am *llu 
i. mimosal so tor m I remember, of having ^central mstatutapn* of 

.. i Uiint that was the proposal in the question eirculata 
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Q. Wm* mrt***o* r yo*i would put a research institute connected with the cotton 

Wit \ ^ the United Provinces, and one 

connected With f«*e m-B^galP Is that what you mean?—A. Yes. That is the idea. 

Q- £ nd ***°. t ^? t Ind i® 18 *>? A >*g for one Central Institute that would deal with 
all questions?— A. Yes. The conditions are too varied. 

Q- th **? sllou l d therefore be several research institutes spread over the countrv 
to suit the requirements of various localities?—4. Yes r country 

Hobble Sir R. N. Mookerjee.. — Q. You are the Director of Agriculture That 
means 4A*t y*u are the head of Agriculture in Madras practically ?—A Yes 

Q. In this Oollege you have four or five scientific men under yon P_A Yes 

Q. This means that each one is engaged in discovering certain items bv which 
you can improve certain sections of agriculture. Supposing one is successful in di" 
covering certain improvement the next item of the work would be for the agriculturist 
to carry it into effect by practical demonstrationP— A. Yes. 

Q. If he does not do it, or refuses to do it?— A. It would be my business to pee 
that the thing is given a fair trial. 

Q. Generally, you are not specialised in either agriculture or scienceP— A. But 1 
can decide whether a man was carrying out a bit of work with energy. If any one 
deliberately deceived in a scientific sense, I do not see I could do anything. 

Q. Not actually, but in scientific work it so happens that one scientist may not 
agree with another scientist’s discovery. Then what is the control? Why I ask that 
question is because you said that in agriculture you thought a chemist should be quite 
independent of any other big institute?— A. Any question of agricultural chemistry 
would not be tried by one man but by different people. They surely would not treat 
the thing with contempt. 

Q. Supposing that some scientific man for bad treatment bj r the Head of the 
Department- imaginary or real becomes discontented and may therefore not do his 
work as actively or energetically, what control you have over him to find out that he is 
not doing his work as whole-heartedly as he should do as a whole-time officer?— A. One 
has to do the best one can. I can form a fair idea as to whether a man is doing 
useful work, I think. 

Q. It is very difficult- for you in research work?— A. One can discuss his work' with- 
his fellow experts in other provinces and at Pusa, and I think one could form a fair 
ddpa. 

Q. You have not had occasion to do it?— A. No. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Has the Agricultural Engineer attached to the Depart¬ 
ment the status of a Deputy Director?— A. More or less. It is rather vague. He is 
appointed by the Madras Government but is not a member of the Imperial Agricultural 
Service. 


Q. la it a permanent appointment or temporary?— A. Permanent, but the present 
incumbent is on probation. 

Q. Is there scope in the Department of Agriculture for the development of much 
engineering work?— A. It depends on how much you take under the head of agricul¬ 
ture. There are the oil engines and pumps and a certain amount of agricultural 
machinery,—if we include things like decorticators, ginning and sugar mills. 
There is room for a lot of work in improving ploughs, harrows, etc. >■ 

Q. Is there scope for the employment of really first class men for this sort of 
work, or are you contemplating the type of man who is competent to erect machinery?— 
A. It is difficult to say. On general principles you want a good nuan. 

Q. Are you likely to get a good man isolated in this way in the Department 
presumably with no prospects of promotion?— A. It is difficult. It is a very specialised 
30 b. 

For instance," a ryot goes to you and asks for advice in regard to dealing 
with the water supply question, irrigation, etc. Your Agricultural Engineer takes 
this up and tenders certain advice. .Then comes the question of the type of machinery 
which should, be emplayed. Is it not necessary that you should have a tolerably ex¬ 
perienced man of some status as an engineer, who would deal with questions .which 
would arise as to the suitability of different classes of plant which the ryots are 
advised to use ?— A. Certainly. * 

jQ. Do you think it would be better from an'administrative point of view, and 
from the point of view of efficiency, if such work were done by the Department of 
Industries lather than by the Agricultural Department?— A. Advice as to the type oi 
machinery to be used? 

?-—A: Yes, ih some ways. There is a lot to be said on bath sides 

is the pertixMprt argument in favour -of having an agricultural engineer 
unde* the AgviculiHnuI Departsn«mt^nsther than the old system which was in vogue here? 
— ’A. •-*£ v^-discmesedfit great length and X have read the discussions and it is rathe* 
diffU^t hut ^Shere are .arguments on both sides. You can always argutf 
. •' 65 
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both ways. You must have an engineering side to the Agricultural Department forthe 
matter of improvements of ploughs, winnowers, etc. But the question of maohilgjjry, 
pumps, etc., is a question which you can argue on both sides, being a ques t ion^.of 
convenience. t.i . , ., ■ ■ 

Q. You want to have, as far as possible, agricultural implements -mn<$e Uli’the 
country?—A. Yes. "» ’ 1 ■ 

Q. That is purely work which you can consign to the Department of I nans tries, 
so that officers in the Department of Industries will be in touch with the Agricultural 
Department as to their requirements. Does this not rather lead to the question as 
to the exact definition of the sphere of work of both the Departments?—A. it is an 
extremely difficult thing to define. They overlap. . ~ 

Q. There has been a want of co-ordination between the two Departments 'to a 
certain extent. You have .one Department advising that a certain course should. be 
pursued?— A. One men advising a man to put in certain elaborate machinery, and 
the Agricultural Department Baying that the crops would not repay such an expendi¬ 
ture. ' r, ' ' J * "• 

Q. Would it be desirable, ■ you think, to have greater co-ordination between these 
two Departments by the appointment of an official superior to the Directors of both 
Departments, such as a Development “Commissioner P— A. How would he be recruited? 
What would be his qualifications? 

Q. Leave that out?— A. I think it all depends on that. 

Q. Do you think that if the two departments were directly under Government 
that co-ordination could be obtained ?— A. I do not tbink it would. The experiment hqs 
not been going on very long only since last November so it is rather difficult to say.' 

Q. With regard to this question of publication of scientific results by research 
officers, do you think that they are men of sufficient status to determine whether the 
results should be published or not—the provincial ones? I mean, without reference 
to the opinion of the Board above them?— A. I should say “ yes ” in most oases. 

Q..It is the exceptional cases that you would have to deal withp— A. That is the 
difficulty. 

Q. If a man publishes a bad work that would lower his own reputation. Why 
should Government take any official responsibility in regard to the publication of 

scientific work?_ A. As far as outside reputation is concerned, the matter would 

right itself. But in regard to local reputation in India, I do not think the public 
reading it would be able to distinguish between good and bad work. ' It would not be 
good, for the reputation of the Department to allow bad wo* TO f* published under 
Its auspices. • 

Sir D. J. Tata .— Q. Do you see any hope of .oggrying out research work in your 
Department with the help of Indian research workers in the immediate future?— A. 
Gradually ; not in the immediate future. But we have some very promising young 
men coming on and in, the ultimate future we might have a large number. 

Q. I am asking the question with reference to. the teaching in research institutes. 
Should there not be attempts made to bring % young men to do research workP— A. 

^ eB ' Q. That could only be done by the professors or experts who come out to do research 
work associating young men who are under them in tip research ; so that- they 
would combine research work with teaching?— A. Why is it necessary to combine 
research work with teaching P- , „. 

Q How could these young men be brought up to do research work unless they 
associated themselves and were taught to do research work, taught methods of research? 

_ 4 I do not think you could teach methods of research. The man ought to know^the 

methods before thinking of research. He learns that first. He can be given opportu¬ 
nities and general guidance but you cannot teach research- 

Mr C E. Low. —Q. Perhaps it may be deeirable to pursue the point a little lurthOT. 
If a student means to get a chance of doing research work, has he not to be in the 
research atmosphere and is that atmosphere likely to be created when yon have research 
men spending half their time in teachingP—A. I agree with you that it would create 
a better atmosphere if the men did not do any teaching. , 

Sir V. J. Tata. — Q. Unless they added teaching how could Ijiey inculcate research 
into their students?—A.' My point is that you cannot teach research. To some extent 

he can be taught by being associate# with research-workers. . 

o According to you, there is -Very little hope of providing research ‘Workers in 
this sentry unless, they have the spirit and go out mi.**? wi 


I think they will 


I don’t Bay there is very little hope. - » - - „ v; • , 

the more research w*rk we have going-on, .the more rapidly will ptmng mee be teamed 


By pradeeed, .hot 


ts. de res— wfls work. 
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lhelping W V^wo*^ ?e ha. two or three 

the expert employs in carry in a- out the 8ee learn the methods 

ud they would appb^hTSTSls ^ would S*™ them a 

happens at &iTbSo1^ lod 'itVtrtLS^uS?' k & ns “ ub8equ<mtly 
Statement .bowing ^priee,^^(.econd^) and jaggery in term. 

•£■* , ' {Submitted after oral examination.) 


Station. 


Peddapnram 

(Godavari 

aiatiiot). 

Coimbatore 

Ohittoor 

Hoapet (Ball ary 
distriot). 
Kallaktirchi 
(South Aroot 
*\ district). 

Do. 

(figures fur¬ 
nished by 

Mesars. Parry 
'is Co., Madras). 


18-6 

8-6 

12*6 
9 0 
14-8 
0-0 
18*9 
7*5 
16*4 
11-2 

9-6 


13- 4 
92 

12-9 

78 

18*6 

7*8 

Ll-6 

8-8 

14- 3 
9-7 


12-4 

7-6 

121 
7-6 
11-8 
70 
10 6 
8*8 
18 8 
8 6 


i6-a 

6- 4 

13-1 

6-8, 

16-9 

6-0 

10*8 

6-2 

16-0 

7- 2 

7-4 


18-0 

6*7 

-*2-4 

6.7 

11-3 

61 

16*1 

7-1 

70 


13*6 

6- 7 

12-3 

7- 8 
14-4 

6-6 

11-6 

6-9 

14-7 

8- 7 

8-1 


11-2 

6-9 

111 
7*8 
12-3 
6 6 
11-6 
6-4 
12 8 
8-6 


11-6 

8-6 

10 0 
7*4 
18-0 
7 8 
11*8 

8- 4 
12-8 

9- 4 

8*3 


11-6 

8-0 

10-6 
6-6 
14-8 
8 6 
12-2 
6-0 
14-6 
7-6 

7-8 


11-8 

14*9 

13- 3 

14- 0 
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Witness No. 262 


Mk. K. 13. Richmond, Deputy Conservator of Forests, the Nilgiris, Madras. 

* Us U Whitten Evidence. 

knowledge ot the forest resources of the country requires to be supple¬ 
mented by further enquiry and ..^earch. Xattle is known of many of the so-called 
mimir products of the forests in regard either to their occurrence or their commercial 
ualge a nd the same is the case in regard to the timbers. What is required then are 
officers to ascertain the uses and values of the various products, the extent of 
toeir ooourren.ee and the best methods of producing them and ensuring their continuance 
or the continuance of the trees producing them. This must be the first step and bSdl 
this very necessary information is edlldgted it is difficult to see how any progress can be 

bS d ftmu h t e b ImpOTi V 1 /"^ute at Dehra 13un does work of LSted vThe! 

but it must b© supplemented by local organizations. 

A point of great importance is that it would be sheer folly to exploit timber or other 
forest products until it is known how to replace the trees which would be removed in 
the process, and we are singularly ignorant, at present, of the methods of growth and 
*£, e “® ratlcm of th . e hitherto little known species for which attempts to finduses and 
a . re sur ® to be successfully made. Sylvicultural research is thus one of the 
““♦^^infoinonts; equally important is the economist to ascertain the uses of the 
various products, the best means of harvesting and seasoning them, and to present them 
to the market. Much depends upon how timber is seasoned, many of the at present 
unsaleable tupbers weald possibly find a market if seasoned in the right way. Having 
-SJ™* - h j W t i mbe .t * rial consignments should be given to firms who are 

if^ reBted ’ and lf * hla timber is found useful it must be possible to follow it up bv 
iaiger consignments properly prepared. The market will lose interest if, that interest 
having been^ovoked, it cannot be. supplied at once with marketable quantities of 
wuat it Has- tested anc^is m want of. 

nf ll, 1 ,* i J T PO f libIe 1 f at , a special staff, not necessarily Forest officers, should be in charge 
f the develop ment of new industries and in finding markets for new timbers 

toTee \ enterprises and it is probable that any new industry 
^ o uMbe starte d by Go vernment, and if successful, it could then be banded over or 
mill”, GTOTernumut management should be in the hands of a com- 

.ogou j ordinary ill-fitted to run commercial concerns 
*«#<£ W?introduction of better method, 
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bear much 


Industries such as paper-m aki ng endt he 
uiteedy in ssisteosee in this coonferynnd rt m peMtn *^ 
sary, nut Government must hein » 
repaired. In regard to these special 

e often than not occur 'eery scattered m dimcult oov» 

, better to make plantations of the species required 
tether this would be worth while or not is a matter « 

<5aCl> A* point to be insisted upon is that a large area of _oar' 
inch working, they 


kmg, 

process of restoration. ~ 

of the revenue derived from forests shouW be pte 
of improving them and that before veryinoch will be_ 
the-raw material must be improved. On the other h.” 
diate" development is -possible. The ftwests of the « 
to the people, directly and indireotly, both to those 
of the forests and to those who have never seen a 
future generations to consider th^ inleartati eaaMiy : 
tion. The forests are the propert**»f;tfc» people in^the 
> xt must be made clear that toe present strength of ■ 
for purposes of protection and the limited amount of explo* ^ 
for purposes of Research, improvement and further expansion 
augmented. 

Madras is chiefly agricultural and probably will re main 
wood fuel is expensive at centres where there are industrial concerns. 
* ’ ’ ’ ** *’ 1 ‘ A but it occurs to me that 



inune- 
assfet 
vicinity 

it to 

. genera¬ 

ls 

insufficient 
Oh, and that 
ha largely 


coal and 
t cannot pretend 

to any real knowledge of the subject, but it occurs to me that otapooal, produced by # 
destructive distillation, with its valuable by-products, might do samMiing; while hydro- 
electrical schemes might do more. This latter question is bound up with the question 
of the conservation of the water sources whic^ has not hitherto received the attention 
s it deserves. 

Industrial enterprise is in no way hampered at present by tike, working of the 
Forest Department which welcomes any market for its produce and prefers to hand over 
the working to private parties: where the department is essentially backward is in intro¬ 
ducing to the public notice a knowledge of the UMp and the value of the products 
available. This can only be rectified by a research |Ki|§inization. 

The Director of Industries has not, in my experience, materially assisted in placing 
any forest product on the market or helped to open out any f&hedt industry. He is 
dbt a business man and is in no way in touch with the department. 

I would suggest a Board of Industries to which all completed investigations would 
be reported, which might direct the lines of investigations and which could 
with advantage, issue bulletins in simple language in the vernaculars in a periodical and 
alsp fn the district gazettes. The Forest Research officers and engineer should work under 
the orders of the Chief Conservator of the Province who should be a member of the Board 
of Industries. The forest commercial staff engaged on pioneer industries might worJt 
directly under the Btoard which should be largely composed of business men with an 
official chairman. 


Sir F. H. 


Ohai. Evidence, 7th February 1917. 

Stewart .— Q. You say, “ The Imperial Research Institute at Debra Dud 
• does work of great value, but it must be supplemented by local organization* ” ? WU1 
you explain shortly why ? — A. Because the species of trees^and the conditions OT locality 
are different. f 

Q. Is it your opinion that the needs of .each province would not be met adequately 
by an enlargement of the institute at Debra Dun?— A. It would be^adequately met y 
appointing a man as a sVlviculturiat whose sole duty would be in connection witn 
Madras, which comes to the same thing as having a man in Madia* and it would *>© 
more satisfactory. . . „ _ , ■ j A _ 

Q. It would be more satisfactory to have a separate institution m . Madra s and a 

separ&to^tofiJ-^Aes.^ mo re expensive f-r-A. Yee, end j* wonM tte vwwto i*- 

I do not think that it wonld be very expensive. Itwouldmeen « n oxim. 

Q. An extra individual ae sylvicnltorMt, but other, ter other b ren e h e e f--A. «o f y 
as the chemist is oonoeamad one man would do, or the chitoical work ao 
might possibly be done by on* man.* 




scientific! 

<jt "8 

- a. A 

Not tk* * 
-over t«i 


"g*™**"* O t tuaber, dow your depart- 
^ 111 r' • u ^«*t lin« F'“4.. S <i thitty . There is no wator eomooninjr or Aoy 
iod ol a—Boning carried ant. -V - 

ieH v «*£P»° ti<—« vdl—ctly trot* -tho wood ?—A. Tee. * ‘ 'JfctJ, 

you jptok that —Morning, cones' within the province of your service? — A,. 
•1igW- As non os the —eh work is over it could probably be handed 


S) men. 


^Ttctfc— 

X*do 2o^5l^n^l^Hpii^ - l s> ^pi e who live further away "ought — be lorgot£en.. ~ 

Q. Xn^tfce-^Mpafej^'wnaaMSg rights and fuel ?— A . Those, of course; woijld go to t&B 
people ^ ^i ii ,| j ||p8pW; ji» W^fcdt mMiod. They are not transportable items. ' 

Q. ^w^H^ t^ w^D6Sls0e ;;^ the appointment of the. Director of Industries, you say “ The' 
T>iHmWl^»'JMB8 M|WWi S Sfr not, u my-experience, materially assistedin placing any 
forest primi h—■ or helped to open out any 'forest industry.*’ Would yon 
rewmmeodhhdSJ—pQcntiojnffJiHBh‘";the jForest service of a man with commescial.’fcrsdning 

ft hi— a member of the Forest service?— A. It is difficult to 

say. It'da' WBB pBWfejjid detail, but I do not' think it would matter very much. It does 
not ma&tiitt*, d ifjfly t«r puv h im on to. 

Q. It yjjAt tBOftter a good deal, because if he was a member of the Forest service 
he would baawy rise to be the head of itP—A., No. Surely you.might put him in 
a separate branch. You could not possibly make him the head of the Forest Department. 
He would not be trained in forestry* 

Q. You say that the Board of Industries might issue bulletins in simple language 
in the vernaculars in a periodical and also in the district gazettes. You think the 
ordinary people would read these?— A. J. think they do. It merely occurred to me as a 
way of circulating information. •*•«- 


to of the country should be a very real asset to the people, 

. to those who* live in the immediate vieibity of the,forests 
•egt;a,fer«it.' * Certainly, but surely those wholiye in or 
W'oYwWir dwiS.?^--A. They have their justifiable chums but 
le who live further away ought t» be forgotten.. 


Q. Are these bulletins distributed free? Can any one get hold of them ?— A. They can 
be bought. For Government servants they are free. 

■Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Ip the Nilgiris there are considerable forest plantations?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And they have b«en ?< fii great advantage to the locality?—A. Yes, very great 
indeed. 

Q. Can you tell us at what price firewood can be obtained up there?—A. We deliyer 
it at houses at about Re. 5-8-0 per ton. 

Q. Would it be practicable to develop these plantations to any large extent with a 
vi^w to supplying fuel to Coimbatore?—A. I think it would. 

Q. Of late years, has there been any extension of this planting, or has \t been 
given up?—A. There is no planting going on by Government but a certain number of 
private ones are being started. 


given up?—A. There is no planting going on by Government but a certain number of 
private ones are being started. 

Q. Is there any large area of Government waste land up there?—A. Not a very 
considerable area. You wrote an article on the subject of “ Destructive Distillation ** 
an <I I waa asked to check the figures, the area required to supply the quantity of char¬ 
coal you quoted came to something like 4,500 acreB. 

Q. And the oost of clearing-land for that purpose?—A. The cost of formation of 
Eucalyptus plantations would be about Es. 50 an acre. Taking very liberal figures, 
my figure for delivery at the factory of which you wrote came to Ks. 3-8-0 a ton. That 
included establishment andwverything. bet us call it Ra. 4. 

Q. Can you send to the Secretary of the Commission a copy of this?—A. Yes. 
I can send a copy of the note * that I then wrote. 

Q. Are there peat bogs in the Nilgiris?—A. Yes. 

<§. Do You thiii? Whether they are of commercial importance? —A. I believe they 
are, but I do not speak with any real knowledge. 

Q, They acre being worked at the present time?—A. Yes, to a certain extent. They 
are not used as fuSl. 

£>r. .S. I Sfop&fasoffr.—Q. You say towards the end of your note, *• The Director of 
Industries has not, *in my experience, materially assisted in placing any forest product 
on the market or helped to open out any forest industry. He is not a business man and 
is in ho way in touch with the department.** How far does your experience go?—A. 
,'I snt not sure how long there has been a Director of Industries. I have put in fifteen 
Isnay mentionthat I bare sent him a lot ef things to investigate. I am 
speaking of MKf ^St MduaL There is nothing personal. 
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Q. Tlie point thi£t*-.you want to bring out i6 that there is no close touch between 
you and that department?— A. They do not know what we are doing and we do not knew 
what they are doing. 

Q. And you think that the problems that you bring up to the point of solution 
as-far as pure forestry is concerned should be taken up c»y the Director of Industriee- 
toHranalate them into commercial propositions?— A. I do not know that I would give them 
to the Directors of Industries as at present constituted. I do not think I have great; 
confidence in him. - " 

Q. But you do want somebody? It does not very much matte* what you call nimr—— 
A. I do want somebody, some business man. a* .• - « 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Is that the idea of the appointment of Mr. Lushmgton P— A... 

I cannot speak of his appointment. But it is the thin end of the wedge of research. 
More really he is the economist. I think he is going to be engaged on the seasoning of 
wood. He was a member of the Forest service: he recently retired and has been re¬ 
appointed. 

Dr. E. Hopkins on. — Q. He would hardly be able to carry things into the com¬ 
mercial region?— A. Whether he is going to or not I do not ’Iflhow. That is the sort 
of thing, which I think will be better done by a business man. 

Q. Are difficulties of extraction very great?— A. They are very manifest. It is 
very expensive. It is possible better means could be devised. 

Q. You have no suggestions on that head?— A. I mean there again ydh want rather 
an expert in those particular matters, as to whether you want tramways, or a better 
system of roads, or whether you can use water and improve the rivers. 

Q. Theie is no one to whom you can refer these questions?— A. No specialist. A 
forest engineer has recently been appointed. 

Q. At Dehra Dun?— A. He is in this province, and that, of course, really comes, 
within the scope of his duties, I suppose. But so far as I am aware it is not the kind of 
work on which he has been employed. ; ' , , ,, 

Q When was he appointed?— A. Two or three yeafs. ago. He has been mostly 
enuatred an road work. He is not a member of the Forest Service, but an officer of the 
Public Works Department. He is attached, to the Forest Department for the time being. 
Q. The school of forestry here is a teaching institution entirely?— A. Yes. 

Q. You have no research officer at all?— A. No. . 

O. Supposing that in the course of your duties you came across some problem wHicH 
should be the subject of research would you refer it to Dehra Dun?— A. I was once 
asked to suggest things for the Ddhra Dun programme. Thd programme is made three 
years ahead There are frequent transfers and there is difficulty in securing continuity 
of action. For the last year I have been working on the Nilgin tanning barks, but 
I cannot devote undivided attention to any such special work*. _ , _ , 

Q. What about the chemical side?— A. I have sent samples up to Dehra Dun and 
the analyses have been made there. It is a makeshift sort of arrangemen . 

O You think,it would be an advantage if research officers were attached to the 
provincial colleges <rf forestry ?— A. They would naturally work m the same place and.in 
the same building, but whether they ought to he connected wl th teachingfiTit 
of that kind is g problem to which there are two sides. It would be difficult to fit it m, 

if they had to%> teaching as well. . , ’ . ... . ~ . , , 

6. Another way of dealing with it is that if an enlarged scientific staff is estab¬ 
lished at Dehra Dnn or at some other central institution *P pl X ®“ 

officer to take up any particular work m this province ? — A. My point is that there 
is work for a man continually. We want a whole tame man in Madras. 




is work for a man continually 

Q. If you had men at Dehra Dun, one might be an expert in a p^ticular branchy 
nd when a problem croppedi up in that branch you would %et' Ifliat special expert for 
icular matter. He would work it out and then return to the Dehra Dun head- 

P— A. I can 
locality 
that* that 


quarters and yon would get another man for some other subject and so on P—A 
see your point, but the sylvicultnrist is the thing I am thinking about 'The 
is different and the species is different and I do net fihmk tha 
arrangement would act with regard to the sylvicultnrist m any. way at all. He 
would B have his experiments here and he would have to be continually watching them. 
Measurements have to be periodically made and all these observations will have to be 

recorded. I think it will be a hopeless proposition to have him at Dehra Dun. 

O Ton think that it is quite essential to have your own man Ingaged on research 
attached permanently to the Madras Presidency P— A. Tes. I feel very strongly about 

,+ ' n. How do yon meet the difficulty of it being a blind alley occupation for a scienti-. 
fic manP If he is a real expert of some distinction, he would not be content to stay 
as a chemist in the Forest Department in Madras all his life P—A. No. Possibly m 
retrard to the chemist it would not require the continuous service of one man. Tou 
might link him on with the chemist who is doing research in some other business. 
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Q. You make a distinction between the chemist and the botanist?—A. Yes. You 
must have your own sylviculturist and your own economist. You might have other 
specialists, out personally X do not think they are needed so far as X can see at present. 

Q. You think that the economist ought to look to it a^a lifelong occupation so 
long as he remains in Xndia P-*-A. If he is not a Forest officer, yes. The point is whether 
you would be.able to employ some one who is not a Forest officer as an economist, fit 
is an open question, but at present at Dehra Dun the man is a forest officer, and you 
-could not k*6p him permanently at the work. 

Q. Would, you prefer to have the forest economist as a forest officer?— A. I think 
-I should. .» y ■ 

Q. And there is no reason in*that case why he should not become Director-General ?-•*- 
Ji. He would be A member of the service and would go on in the same way as his 
confreres. ' « 

Mr. C. E. Low.—Q. Was it not the case that the Government of India had a very 
excellent officer as a botanist in Dehra Dun and he offered to stay on, losing promo¬ 
tion P— A . X am afraid X do not know. * v 

Dr. E. Ho'pkins<j& s ~—Q. What scientific officers do you think are necessary for. 
Madras?— A. We * 1 want an economist and a sylviculturist. We, of cotirse,.. want a 
chemist or the services of a chemist. The botanist is doubtful, I should think. 

Q. I. take it you want also an engineer whom you have now got?— A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you would put the engineer in the same category; he could be taken 
from some central department?*— A. Yes. He could. I do not know if entomological 
work might not possibly be done at Dehra Dun. 

Q. Sir Francis Stewart asked you about the methods of publication and so on. May 
I take it that they are on the same lines in the Department of Forestry as in the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture?— A. The Dehra Dun Research Institute issues bulletins which 
'are sent to the members of the department. 

Q. If you have something particular^to which you wish to draw attention?— A. One 
•could write an article for jthe. ■departmental magazine. 

Q« That would be sent/to Dehra Dun and it would! be rejected or published?— A. 
Yes. 1 ‘ 

Q. And that is quite satisfactory?— A v Yes, except that some of their issues regard¬ 
ing species of trees, particularly of Madras, have been rather feeble. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Xhere is one question about the research institute. You contem¬ 
plate having local control?— A. I should have it under local control—under the control 
•of the Chief Conservator o$ the province. 

Q. And not the Inspector-General?— A. When we get the Chief Conservator at the 
head of the province the Inspector-General will no doubt become the head of the depart¬ 
ment in Madras as elsewhe^a (except Bombay). 

Q. It would not increase the Inspector-General’s influence to exchidle him from his 
place in the research institute?— A. But at present he has no influence in Madras. 

Q. We will assume that in this province the forest administration becomes ideal, 
from your point of view, then what is your view about the research institute P— A . I 
should still think, under the local Government. 

Q. Would there not be a lot of things that would be of use to the Fqrest Department 
in Burma, Andamans, etc Prrr*^.. I do not think so. At any rate, they lave our publi¬ 
cations in the same way that we have theirs. 

Q. There T -would not be free oprrespondence and' interchange of ideas between the 
officers of the several provinces P;-—A. I think there could and would be. The direct 
authority in local research is the Chief Conservator and it is far better to have his 
direction than the Inspector-General’s. The Inspector-General can only act on the 
'Chief Conservatw’fl advice. * 

• Q. You put it this way that Dehra Dun is rather for the Punjab, the United 
Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal?—A. I confine myself entirely to the Madras 
■Presidency. I know nothing of the conditions of the other provinces. I think it 
unlikely that, the <mi^Htions vary so much .in the northern provinces as they do between 
“the north an4»sou€li of India. Here you are tropical and there you are not. 

Q. If vou'put it on tropical grounds, then presumably there are other tropical areas 
in the Radian Empire—the south of Burma?— A. Yes. 

Q. Tf you say fot Madras only, I do not entirely follow you?— A. My point is this, 
that I should not be A satisfied with research work in Madras from Dehra Dun, from men 
living at Dehra Dun and operating at Dehra Dun. I think one man will find ample to 
do in the Madras Presidency. 

Q*J. think there are instances in Madras, where forests have either disappeared or 
-almost disa ppeared owing to unrestricted user?— A. Many of them are obvious. 

Q. Oan you zflention instances?—A. I can mention instances in Tinnevelly and in 
-Coimbatore. Some of these forests have entirely disappeared. 

Supposing a firm writes to the forest officer of a district and asks what quantity 
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of the products of a tree is available and at what price, the forest officer/voplies that 
there is a limited number of trees in somewhat scattered distribution in certain ranges. 
How much further could the commercial man take him and in. what way? A.* He ought 
to be able to give him tliq.exaot quantities and the price. * • 

Q. It is not a question of a 'commercial frame of mind, but an increase in the matter 
of knowledge of things available. I am trying to gel at the exact state of things that he 
will have to do?—A. He would have to ascertain that a certain wood.^was useful toy a 
certain purpose, and he would try and find if there was a market for it, bwt what quantities 
he would get would be got from the forest side and he could not give atet information. 

Q. What about this question of your local contractors? You sell your coupes to 
local contractors, and when there is a species wanted, the contractor holds the thing 
up and that is the general complaint P —A. He would not Have the monopoly of the 

things You would not advise that coupes should be sold with certain species jaxqept for 
instanceP—A. You might if you found that thefce was a demand for a particular 
species. It is rather a clumsy arrangement. _ ' _ *' 

Q. You could sell it on the understanding tnat lie agrees to sell these excepted 
species not exceeding a certain price at a * certain place P — A. Yes. ~ 

Q. It could be done in that way?—A. Yes. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. You referred to the fact that you are doing research work. 
With what particular object?—A. To try and find out a maVket for the tanning barks 
of the NilgiriB. . 

Q. Is there a- Sufficient quantity to make it a commercial proposition?— A. Of the 
two Australian wattles ( Acacia &ecurrens and Acacia dealbata) which are useful for 
tanning purposes andgrown ^©n the Nilgiris, etc.—the Acacia decurrens —is far more 
rfeh, in tamnifi ■ thaif the other biii the Acacia dealbm&a is far the commonest. I am^ 
trying to get our'tanners to ifa© the common kind and Although it is not as good as the 
other, .still it contains 17 per "cent of tannin. There is a possibility of setting up an 
extraction plant there. All that wants to be worked out. It is very difficult to work 
out -all at <mee, I have not got the knowledge nor very much time for a special work 
of thlS kind. I think thdifft is © possibility of something being done. There is not only 
Goyernment bark-but * gftsat deal of wattle on private lands. 

Mr. C. E. l%w .— Q. We have just received a “hook from tji© Inspector-Ganj&ral of 
"Forests in which many doubts appear to be thrown on the commercial possibilities 
of wood distillation. Do you think it is a proposition of immediate* importance ia» 
Madras—-wood distillation and provision of coke?— A. I know very little about It. .. The 
difficulty in the Nilgiris is that you have got long distances for transport. 


.. V f * , Witness No. 263. ** -* 

C. D. McCarthy, %fonser , vHtJOr of Forests , WesterdFCircfe, Madras Presidency. ■ 
Written Evidence. "■ - 

From the point of view of extraction, the establishment of the Forest Department 
is built for the. exploitation of such major forest products only as timber, fuel, bamhpos 
and bo forth. Thl$ department exercises practically no control ovjr fhe collection of 
other products. For example, its connection with barks;? fruits, gums, honey tmd wax 
is limited to selling the right of collection, «nd we are ignorant even of the quantities 
collected under these leases. We are undermanned even for the scope M f our present 
work; nor do ouf current re-organization proposals go. beyond dealing with it. And 
although we attempt to reply to enquiries concerning the commercial exploitation of 
products ,which are not in the regular line of collection, it must be admitted that the 
results are seldom of any use. The fact is that our staff is not forced for this purpose. 
It is trained and concentrated on the protection, improvement and exploitation of the 
forests and it is waste of time and training to use it ottler^ise. 

. I 'will take two enquiries as typical of what we are frequently asked to do for 
commercial firms. The first might be ** Please inform us in what localities the fruit of 
Schleicher a trijuga is obtainable in commercial quantities and gi ve us an estimate of 
the cost of collection and delivery at the nearest railway linfe-.’ f. The next wcKud be—- 
“ Can you supply soft wood suitable for tea boxes, if so in what quantities and^s* 
what r»tes. The wood must be supplied in the form of pl^pks or s<|uaTOa/* «*;v. 

In both cases the department is able to do little more than specify the localities in 
which the raw product is obtainable. As regards the first we haws no collectijigk&gency. 
We should either have to organize one amongstruie forest tribes who oolloOt Mml*nr 
products for the minor forest produce contractors, or elsiMjo to these oontractors tor 
quotations. ' One need hardly say that the information provided to thij_ way ui **■* X. 

to be of anv assistance to the enquirers. In the second capett is nbvious that tp»-s^apa 
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?**?°* Ba —( m <J*» instance, by immersion) end that it sunt also b* 
uy- ^Jtee i t his department only supplies fresh out timber to the dealers. We have 
“* “ en 'T? n ^ “•*•*» ox any scot and We have no sawing machinery. Nor would it be 
roosoMbit t® expect us tot set them tip to meet ssoh demands ^ " 

I namt repeat however that it is not the function of the department as it stands to 
meet such demands nor do I recommend that it should be utilized in that way. We 
cannot become t$e collecting agents for individuals nor can we take the place of the 
retail dealer or the saw mill to supply this and that consumer. 

Proposals have been set up for the addition of a local research staff to the Forest 
department in Madras. In my opinion, when it is formed its work should be confined 
entirely to professional fprest subjects. Owihg to the employment hitherto of the 
existing staff in holding enormous divisional charges there has been little professional 
knowledge collected even* Upon such essentials of our *rork as the rate of growth and 
regenergtaon of any of our principal timber species with the result, that the all important 
p^nt of the 'prop®* felling rotation^ in' tifiaber and even in fuel forestB, is largely a 
matter qf guess work. There IS an Immense amount of professional work awaiting this 
branch m half a dozen other direction^ and I am totally averse to any proposal to utilize 
this staff when we get it upon such refinements as investigations into ilyes, resins and tans 
whilst the very spade^wfcrk of the profession is yet to do. This should be the duty of a 
totally different establishment and requires attainments and training which the educa¬ 
tion of a Forest officer d<*$fe not supply. In my opinion also it would not be advisable 
to attach a commercial or scientific officer to the forest research staff. I understand 
that some such proposal has been made with the object of establishing a closer touch 
between the Forest Department and that of industries os well aw with the outside 
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Department of Industries; and tfea* closer relations with the Department of Industries 
would be . best attained jby a system of conferences b&weeq. the heads of the two 
departments. . ^ «7 

On the subject of forest transport appear to have reached tl|je stage when We aau$ 
begin to employ mechanical means and t & improve and utilize our rtieourc&s of Water 
transpbrt. We have about reached the H?nit of wjbat native-labour and cartage can do 
for ps.^nOf late the calls upon the /latter by mercantile and ’ industrial development 
have verjf considerably ’increased ; also it is not possible to establish a paying transport* 
service with large Government establishments of bullocks and cartmen log -the €fxpl(nti- 
tion of the^ forests in remote and unhealthy localities. The trouble itt makingstart 
with mechanical transport here, in South Ihdia, is that there is absolutely np^rdliable 


failures seems* to* be that in^the absence of independent profeaaio^ul^pinidn we.^e 
been obliged tjt g*>* direct to^the^nakers not only for the material, j/trai ,for advice of w9t&> 
material we Wanted. And th©^result has been either that the .'mechanism Supplied was 
not equitable for the work that it was too big and expensive for its job. In this JPreSi- * 
dency. we have lately been, given a Forest Engineer who is doing useful work in the 
alignment and construction of export roads into the more remote and inaccessible hill 
trac^and forests, but it is too much to expect the special knowledge required - for 
providing, light railways in hilhgforests from one and the same officer. What seems to be 


As regards wtwerways there ’is an enormous development of transport available in 
the river systems of the WeBt Coa<st. For a short period of the year , these rivers are 
already utilized for rafting or boating for forest and agricultural purposes. BUt owing 


aljj&ady utilized for rating or boating for forest and agricultural purposes. BUt owing 
to the fall of water arter the rains the floating comes to a stop from January to June. 
Thipj :is frequently owing to a diffusion of the dry leather supply amongst a number of 
ch&x£hels in 18e river feed. If IBs StYailaJble water could be concentrated into one of .these 
the floating and rafting period would be considerably extended, whilst if an efficient 
system of submersible lochs could Be devised they might very frequently continue all* 11 
the year iWiiud. Here again, we appear to be up against the same thing. 
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ZTLeAjoaTT .^—sojrthat proposals have been sent up for the addition 
sd^Search staff to thj^Forest Department in Madras. Can you detail what the 
s actually clef—A_jSC,ptu?_jfeorganisation -scheme provision has been made for 
officer r aMistan.i. They will be concerned with getting all the 

irtf Srdifthn gjbWib *ndi the method of regeneration of our principal 

’k?i iwMirat VA knowefothjng afabni the rate of g ro w th . I am talking of Southern 
^ ' * 06 
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^ ■ Wa^n** pm kin g wqS3CT n g l > ;[tt a ft'rf fOy certain four or five different species, and we 
H»Zna*t , *tflea id har tiha'rate ®f growth of these species. In general, we know 
notmng^fcoo%t the beet waHamming forest timber. We have an important working 
plan en' the An a aas & lats. Thdr#' age' Very valuable supplies of teak" and other species 
atvailabls^^sl dt ha#Aeen really -fotind to be quite impossible to remove the produce by 
means of^jumple country hearts a*d so forth. We have a scheme sanctioned to run a 
bullock tramway up to thfa.tn$4ce and that would run to about 14 or 15 miles. That 
meant a£aq the keeping large establishment of bullocks and cartmen and so forth 
where people scarcely live in.^|*rch, April and May. I attempted to find out whether we 
could not run a light railway atMTsp save our establishment. It is quite impossible to 
get any information of any “sfift <&: kf&d as to what the power and weight of the 
engine should be for that particular: ;®urpose£vWe had a forest Engineer who came to 
us as a railway Engineer and heJhas been <fiCp%Ufod with since, and he told me that he 
was absolutely unable to work out this problem?. J asked the advice of the Superintend¬ 
ing Engineer here and he said that it was not ift* his line at all. I spoke to Mr. Murray 
but there was nobody at all to tell us anythingabout it. I went home on leave and got 
an introduction to Sir A. Rendel’B firm who are official advisers to the India Offiqe and 
I put them this ques^on and they said that they ought to be paid for this advice, and I 
agreed. I gave them every information on point, our output, price of timber, pip., 
and aBked them whether it was a paying proposition, and told them that if it *Was they * 
might supply the whole of the material. They said that it was a paying proposition, 
and,I .got a little out of thencji a* regards the weight and power of the engine that would 
be necessary." * ^ 

/J*r. E. Hopkins on. — Q. Do you suggest that there is a special difficulty in this 
problem P—A. The only difficulty here is that there is no advice,, jthele is no experience 
of such things in Southern India and there is nobody who is capable x>f working out the 
requirements.-, ‘ I * ‘ ' • 

Q. If you had put the question to Messrs. Martin & Co., Calcutta, you Wpuld have 
got a full answer in a week?— A. Are they railway engineers? They would Only give 
you an answer provided you would get the material from them. 

Q. In ihe course of business they give you advice. No firm asks you to -gi-^e & 
guarantee ter purchase material from them. You must give them a preference for taking 
lb** < rouble of o-iving you an ideaP— A. I do not think, as a matter of fact, £hat their 
knowledge of local qonditiotts is sufficient to give you advice from a distance at Calcutta 
a^out a light railw^lddwBL'^sre.' The Qofbrnment ordered the Superintending Engineer 
of the PublieCjYggka department to make an inspection of the river down ip Tellicherry 
and he seemed to say that h»ISad no experience at all. rf . „ . 

Q. Have the^ovenNpiecit taken the matter up since?— M. That is a month ago. i 
consultad»the Superintending Engineer on that point. He said that that was xR»t his 
line at alter -1 may say as regards the other thinfift namely the tramway that I ha^e just 
spoken of, tiapfc' I asked Mjr,/^Iarray whether he had got anybody in his 'department who 
would be able to advise ulst He had one **Whoan he considered would be able to 

advise on that subject. v . "(C\\ ' ■ 

Q. Would‘it lead to any broad gaUgeJinilway opr ’meter gauge railway?;— A. Yes. 
It will copie doVh'iio Hie trace of the proposed Paighat. railway. \ 

Mr. C. E. Low. —- Q . Take this case df Schleichera seeds. I see the impossibility of the 
thing from the forest officer’s paint of view* hut how do you suggest that the appointment 
of a commercial officer tW$uld assist.the Jirns'Wfio wanted the seeds to get hold 01 thepU 5 — 
A. I do nofcknow aifrything abotft the appdlntment of the commercial officer. That has 
not been suggested in our reorganisation proposals so far, *• * 

Q. Can you make any suggestion as to jayfcto folhflr up tfie thh%?— A. We would 
refer him to the local produce ooutJ^t^b^ at^as^iim to do it for him. * *** ^ 

Q. That aicj£on is possibly al^r eseatl*-—J r* Yes. ** % • 

.. v fifr. A . Chatterton. — (f. Zs it a^fact that transport problems in connection with 
mea^y forest produce such m forge timber have not been properly worked out anywhere 
in Southern India?—A. l! think theyZukve been worked out as regards simple local 
transport. ■ ***' 

Q. Is there any otter ' 
regions like those which you ] 
you. *■- 

Q. You are entirely dependent here on elaborate mechanical means.of transport?— 

A . In Germany we have seen similar timbqr brought down'hy these light tramways. 

Q. Are there consulting forest engineers available anywhere P—A. No. I do not 
know of anyone. I think it only requires |pi ordinal^ railway engineering knowledge. 

Q. In some part of the forests you have got logs four or five feet square and 20 feet 
long to deal with. You have got tortahe them ho the railway. Wheat 1b He method of 
transport ?—A. We havegot to do wiihour elephants and Carts. ■ ** ‘ C.-y±\ . 

Q. The cost is raising and it is. b#oommg prohibitive P-y-A. aa|'regards' 

work. We can always deix with that part. •* y 


the world which is‘extracting heavy ___— 

IliMre, in’ an economical way?—A.I could ndt tell 
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Q- Suppose the forest engineer is sanctioned^ deqffZd.geft Jget 
time who has the necessary experience to tac^fe praMfexdaVPnce* 

that we cannot have men for every job. We must.bam*for 
things, and what I should like to do in a case dike ,t^a4 Za 
and get opinion. / - . ‘nj/fc"’' - 

Q. Have you got a reliable authority?— A. 1 anjf telling that*! 
of one now. ** ^ 

Q • How are you going to solve the problem ? — A . TS4 finding out whether you can 
get a solution at home from somebody at home. t ' - & 

Q. Would it not be better to get an engineer andjurt him to study the problems of 
forest transport and to make a study of it ^|M*d J^ndually accumulate the experience 
necessary to deal with it? 1 — A. Yes. _ , /-<* 

Q. Do you use mechanical m etho4.^^<4olling^ timber ? — A . No. 


Wiraess No. 264. 

Mr. K. S. Srinivasa P^^lai, Tanjore , Madras.* 

Written Evidence. 

I am acquainted with many of the industries carried Jon in'the district of Tanjore 
and have^Tnyself started a weaving factory, rice mills, co-operative banks, etc. 

In my opinion, ''India for the Indians should be the basic principle on which all 
industries are to nbe “started and worked in this country. Foreigners, excepting the 
English, vfhose relationship to India is peculiar and in whose case some, exceptions will 
’have to be made, should never be allowed to own industries in India. I Bee no objection 
to our borrowing money from foreigners. 

As for .capital, when Japan, a country which is very much inferior to India in 
natural reffcrurces and other points, is able to find money for large ventures, there should 
be Ho• difficulty whatever in India for capital. If with Indian capital, we hannot start 
a thing to-day, let us wait till tomorrow but never allow foreigners to own ventures 
in this country. There was a tim’e when products such as indigo, dyes, cement, etc., 
were being exported from India to all parts of the then civilised jsvorld. Now Japan 
in the east, and European countries in the west Are trying fb; dttufcfr jrach products upon 
the" Indian market. India, the original home of the sugar-cane,*. ie *Ktw importing 
sugar worth not less than 10 crores of rupees per arm 1ml. Cotton-ware, which we 
should supply to other countries, ife being imported on a lorg«$weale. The reputation of 
the fineness of the Indian muslins of old shows that’the bpinion about the unsuitability 
of India for the manufacture of higher" counts is not correct. Indian resourUift. have not 
been tanned as'they should have been, and nd-‘experiments worth the J imj»e are being 
made. Ship-building was, at one time,41 thriving industry in India and the Indian navy 
was counted the best in the worlds Europeans had to learn ship-building from the 
Indians and the Sultan of Turktej^had his anfip built in India. ' . ‘ 

At present experts in different industries will have to be engaged from foreign 
countries mil the Indians qualify themselves-. Indian workmen are intelligent. There gra 


hundreds -of riee-mills in the Tanjore 
change of Indian workmen. People 
efficient drivers. 

£[igh class scientiflfe training g: 
more than one ceifere. With rfigard 
to bg give»-vflb should leave it to- time 
sugar, cotton apd so forth. The officers 


tridt of which the machinery is in the sol4 
&' begin Ufa as day-labourers soon become 


dhould' be opened in India for Indians in 
paTtiaiU&r subjects in which instructions are 
jaaidei$ Nbw we may begin with indigo dyes, 

w _ .. - . W th£ v I>epaifipie*» of Industries do not freely 

move with' the people. As long as Mr. ChattertofT was herd; things were quite different. 
There is a good deal »ih the selection of the perlonneL*’ Government should locfc to 
results and not to imports which say that Indian youths are incompetent to receive 
instructions.** This shows rather the inefficiencjrwF’ihe teacher, 

**** As r for drawing capital to a venture there would bp,no difficulty. In the past, 
soma men started business who were either difllabnfisFor inefficient jor both, which ended 
in fiasco. People having lost by such movements natural!Jj^keep off from them. If the 
right men are in charge of the work and people made'to understand it, the" difficulty 
of capital will disappear. * - *i 

To improve the labourers * efficiency the following things will be useful: — 

1. Firm opening a book fof recording%uggestions for improvements in any direc¬ 
tion to be-made by the subordinates of the firm including workmen and rewarding them 
according to the nature of thesuggestion. 

2, A portion odf the annual profits should-4»e allotted to be divided among them. 

' For good 'Work done, subordinates should be- made ^partners. 

^ 4. Vacancies should be filled up as far as practicable from within. 
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5. Sometimes workmen mftj be eaut for instruction at the cost of the firm. 

4L There should be a Bia/d fox disposing of appeals by workmen wko sbcruld 
be invested with such rights. " 

Industrial schools should be under the control of the Department of Industries but 
the present departments should be very much improved. 

In Tanjore there are mpby more rice-mills than are necessary. 

Government aid may be* given to new industries in any of the modes mentioned 
in question -5 but the third m&fe.should not be adopted except in the case of railways 
to be newly started. 

Accurate bu<ta$ta-,f£r the new ventures can never be expected. Unexpected difficul¬ 
ties crop up 'ah&$»e Jfsxpedtid. difficulties vanish. Large powers should be given to men 
in charge of a -wp^c In leases where repairs and other things are to be made on the 
spot -immediateryi : *withotit the previous sanction of the Government where they have 
connection with the ^misineSs. Services of Government experts will have to be 
lent in some cases wifhout any conditions and in other cases according to the nature 
of the case. 

If industries require land, which they cannot acquire after reasonable efforts. Gov¬ 
ernment may give them aid in some special cases. 

I. have found thd Indian Trade Journal to be of little use. 

The issue of special monographs, etc., I have known to have done great good in 
agricultural matt® 1 * 8 - 

■Railway transport facilities are insufficient in the Tan j ore district. 

Note .—Witness did 'not give oral evidence. 


Witness No. 266. 

J 'Memorandum presented to tive Indian Industrial Commission by the Council of 
the Indian Institute of Science. 

Written Evidence. 

_ The institute contains at present the Department of Electrical Technology, 
the Department of General and Organic Chemistry and the Department of Applied 
Chemistry. 

The Department of Electrical Technology provides an advanced course of instruc¬ 
tion in the subject which normally extends over three years and is only suitable far 
students who have already graduated and possess considerable knowledge of Higher 
Mathematics and Physics. It also affords facilities for carrying out original investi¬ 
gations to students who have undergone such a course. It has been very successful in 
turning out a considerable number of trained electrical technologists who have up to 
now found little difficulty in securing suitable) employment. The Council make no 
suggestions for the development of this department and consider that no radical change 
need be discussed unless the suggestions in the matter of large chemical developments 
mentioned below prove feasible. 

There are no indications of any pressing need for any other departments except 
such as are, chemical in nature and the Council consider that the buildings, organisation 
and present chemical staff might well form the nucleus of a large chemical iagfc&ute 
dealing with chemistry in all its applications. 

The present Department of General and Organic Chemistry affords ample oppor¬ 
tunities for students desirous and capable of undertaking research on purely scientific 
lines and may well continue so to do. There is however no general course of instruction 
similar to the courses, .given in those University colleges where advanced chemistry 
finds a place in the curriculum. The instruction given takes the form of assistance 
to individual workers, with meetings of the staff and students at intervals to read and 
discuss seme particular paper. 

The laboratories have in the past been open to teachers of chemistry or to chemists 
whatever the nature of their work for the purpose of studying for short periods up-to-date 
methods or other special woA. 

The Department of Applied Chemistry is doing the kind of work for which there 
seems to be the greatest demand and as th% Department of General end Organic 
Chemistry settled down to regular work after the initial stages of organisation the 
tendency has been to deal more and more with problems having a ^practical application 
and thus, to some extent it has become another Department of Applied Chemistry. 

This is the kind of work which has presented itself and -there Is^eodoubt it 3* work 
which must be undertaken somewhere on » very much laager scale than «* jp r apic nt . It 
is suggested that the institute might well develop on tfeeaelines. 




pxo^on^blic W “*»>- * development end the 

The site .aOecds ample aooommodation for all the necesBary bnildinns. There is 
any amount of work to he done, and it is only necessary to secure the funds 

The Commission is enquiring about the system of referring local problems to the 
-Imperial institute, but it^ seems clear that the chemical si^Le of the majority of these 
eouid be suitably dealt with at this institute if so developed. 

Two further questions arise from the preliminary ‘note issued by the Commission. 
Firstly, should the institute be general in. its interests or be confined to limited 
.groups of related subjects? , - 

The Council consider, that the various branches of sufficiently 

wide field for any one institute and that more suitable arrangfen*entff’<yjuld be made for 
-the direction of such specialized work than would be possible ifi- th;e base of an institu¬ 
tion dealing with a number of unrelated or distantly related sub£»$»; while on the other 
hand the Council feel convinced that the bringing together alf the same centre of a 
large number of experts working at various branches of one main subject should afford 
the best chance of co-operation and stimulus; it is indeed in their opinion probable 
that the isolation hitherto experienced by many scientific workers in India has been 
one of the* chief reasons of the comparatively disappointing results. 

Secondly, should the institute be Imperial in its interest or be maintained as a 
Provincial institution? 


It is obvious that a large number of the most important questions to be dealt with 

-for instance, those relating to the oil industry with all its subsidiaries—are for the 

most part common to all provinces, and much waste of effort might be prevented by a 
central institution; while all would share equally in the results, given a suitable system 
.of deputing experts and students to work on the spot and arrangements for widespread 
publication. 


There are no doubt problems whose importance is more local—as £or instance, the 
manufacture of sandalwood oil or other questions dealing with localized raw materials— 
but the scientific work connected with these would be better carried out in a large scale 
institution provided with experts dealing with numerous branches, while further deve¬ 
lopments might be looked -for in factories erected in the centre of the particular industry, 
such factories having specially equipped, though not necessarily large, laboratories 
attached to them. Members of the staff might be deputed when necessary to direct any 
special work carried on in such laboratories. 

It will certainly be urged on the other hand that local interests would be served 
fomewhat in proportion to their distance from the central institution and also that work 
'would be more likely to be brought to a local institution. There may be some truth in 
these arguments but the matter resolves itself largely into a question of the funds avail¬ 
able. The Council think it unlikely that more funds will be available than would suffice 
for one dhemical centre with a sufficiently large and varied staff together with labo¬ 
ratories and equipment to secure that all the various aspects of any problem* both 
scientific and'technological, could be dealt with on the spot and with such an income as 
to make feasible (1) the entertainment of a Director of such high qualifications that 
he might be expected to command the respect of the entire staff and be in a position 
to arrange for the necessary co-operation, (2) the maintenance of a thoroughly well- 
equipped workshop for chemical engineering with sufficient staff to serve the needs of 
alb the departments, and (3) the possession and upkeep of a library as complete as it is 
possible to make it in all matters relating to chemistry. 

Any attempt to equip a number of institutions in these respects would entail 
unnecessary extravagance. 

m An institution such as the Council have in view might well absorb in its staff 
practically all the chemists at present in Government emplby, their services or those 
of other, mem bers of the staff being “ lent ” for definite or indefinite periods as 
required. Whether chemists attached to colleges should be included would be a matter 
for special donsideraffen ; there would however be no insuperable difficulty in applying 
this system to teaching posts also. ■* 

If the institute were supported entirely or even to a much greater extent than at 
present by public funds it may be assumed that some chsyige in the present organiza¬ 
tion and system of qpntrol might be considered desirable or even necessary; the Council 
however trust that any changes which m%ht be introduced would not impair the present 
elasticity in the system of control. * 

To sum up the Council are convinced that the institute should form the nucleus of 
a large centra} institution devoted to chemical research in all its branches and they 
would gladly undertake to formulate a detailed scheme on learning that the main propo¬ 
sal is acceptable to the Goy^jjrnment JWld the .extent to which financial assistance would 
*>e fari&cominar. 



Sir Altkko 




Note. -22 Witness gave oral evidence' 

•was submitted by Mm after Ms oral WW»W iMgj^^§^pi^ t 
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INMAN INSTITUTE OF #OIENCE, BANGKAUOBE. 


List of present students. 


Wbenoe I 

f Aoademio 

ooming. f 

qualifications, etc. 


1. Mi. O. P. Ohown* 

2. ,, M. R. Baja Rao 

8. „ M. V. Pant Vaidya. 

4. ,, K.JM. Dordi 

6. „ P. B. Kale 

(t. tt IT. B. Warden 

7. ,, B. B. Dealipan.de .. 

8. „ H. M. Gole 

9. ,, B. Ven kata ram a 

Sastri. 

10. ,, 8. Chmnadomi 

11. , K. O. Sanya! 

12. ,, P. K. GhoHe 

18. „ B. K. Bose 

14. ,, B. K. Ramprasad 

16. ,, K. K. Nanavati 

16. „ G. R. Paranjpe 

17. ,, K. 8. Dheerender 

Don. 

18. ,, K. Umanatha Rao 

19. ,, B. S. Ayyungar 

20. ,, 1.1). Wad 

21. „ A. G. Gokhale 

22. „ K -G. Luiwala 

28. „ D. K. Mu thy ala 

24. ,, H. Mehdi Ilasaan. j 

26. „ H. Habib Hassan . 

26. ,, N. Inuganti 

27. „ S. R. Bbate 


Bombay 

Madras 

Indore 

Bombay 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Indore 

Bangalore 

Madras 
Ben ga1 
Do. 
Bengal 
Bangalore 
Bombay 
Ho. 

Bangalore 

Do. 

Do. 

Bombay 

Do. 

Do. 

Hyderabad 
(Deccan), 
r Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Benurk*. 


B.A. (Bombay) 

B.A. (Madras) '.. 

B.Bc. (Allahabad) 

B.Bo.^Bombay) 

B.A., B.Ho. (Bombay) 
B.A. (Bombay) 

B.So. (Bombay) .. 

B A. (Msdras) 

B.A. (Hon.' (Madras; 
B.So. ^Calcutta) . 

Do". 1 

B.A. (Hon.) (Madras) 
M.A., B.Bc., (Bombay) 
B.Ho. (Bombay) .. 

B. A. (Madras) 

Do. 

13.Bo. (Bombay' * .. 
M.A., M.So. (Bombay) 
M. A , B.So. (Bombay) 
B.So. (Bombay) 

Ph.C., M.P.S.- 


Diplomate of Agriculture 
(Oron). 

LAg. M.R.A.H. (Punjab). 


EJeetrioal Technology. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Gen»ral and Organic Chemistry . 

^°*") Mysore 

»^|gsssr nt 

Applied Chemistry. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.'j 

t 

Do. j 

! Hyderabad Government 
Uo - f Boholars. 


The following aro permitted to work in the General and Organio Chemistry Laboratories. 

I Working on chrome leather tan liquors 
and leathers. 

Working on Mysore mute rials suitable 
for furaaoe linings. 

|Working on Mysore alkaline earths. 


28. Mr. K. 8. Pararaesvara 
Ayyar 

Mysore Tan¬ 

nery, Limited. 

B.A. (Madras) 

29. „ B. N. Venkataram- 

Hyya. 

M ysore Goolo- 
gioal Depart¬ 
ment. 

Do. 

80. B. S. Balaji Rao * 

Do. 

Do. 


List- of past students of the Department of General and Organio Chemistry. 


1. Dhavale, Bhaskar Bal- 
▼ant. 

Kolhapur 

M. A. ( Bombay) .. 


2. Bhagwath, Narayan 

Balaji. 

8. Gad re, Shankar Trimbak 

Indore 

Poona 

Do. 

Do. 


4. Gupta, Xalini Mohan .. 

Bengal' 

M.Bo. (Calcutta) .. 


6. Mehta, Bhaishand Anup- 
ohand. 

6. Pal, Gostabehari 

ita j kote 

Daooa «• 

M. A. (Bombay) .. 

M.Bo. (Oaloutta) .. 


7. Ray, Bamee Chandra .. 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Do. 

M.A. (Bombay) .. 

•• 


Went to London for undergoing a course 
in preparation of tannin extracts. 
Afterwards going to Amerioa. 

Working In Chi Company. Bombay. 

First Chemioal Assistant in the Govern¬ 
ment Technical Laboratory, Cawn- 
pore. 

Chemist in the Sanitary Commissi oner* s 
laboratory, (Jaloutta., 

Department of Industries, Jcnagsd. 


Agricultural 

College. 


Department* Daooa 


Pro fe sso r of Chemistry, Patna College. 
Professor of Chemistry, St. l»w» 
College, Botabay. 


•/-UftisA 














10. K>ng** 


11. Adranl, PtoMMW»M»d 

Mewaram. _ 

12. Asbar, Harfdas Valla ha- 

dvr. 

18. Banker* Shank arlaJ 

Gballibhsi. 

14. Garlapury Sastri, 8. . . 


15. Kolhatkar, Gopal Bal- 

kriohna. 

16. Shah, P. U. 

17. NarHsimhaswamij M. V. 

18. Lakhumalani, Jamiatri 

Vixbindaa. 

19. Bathaye, Vinayah 

Ganesh 

20. M. it. Ananthananyana 

21. LnbBhman Kao, P. 

22. 'Kiija raimtn, V. 

28. K. Bitarama Ayyar 

24. A. J. bnaai . .. I 1 

26. H. B. Shroff . . .. | 




1 


BakimI* 


Madias 
Bind, Hydera¬ 
bad . 

United Pro- \ 
vinoes 


l Hyderabad 
\ Madras 
\ 'I'mvanooie 


(Bombay) 
B. Bo. (Bombay) 

M.A. (Bombay) .. 

B. A. (Madras) 

M.A. (Bombay) .. 

M.A., B.So. (Bombay) 

B. A. (Madras) 

M.Bo. (Bombay) .. 

M.A. (Bombay) .. 

i B.A. ^Madras) 

1 Do- 
Ho. 

1 M. A. (Madras) 

I B.So. (Bombay) .. 

. 1 Do. 


Assistant Chemist in tbs Agrioaltural 
Department, Mysore State, Bangalore. 
Professor o( ObemisfafT Elphinslone 
College, Bombay. 

Laoturer, Bind College. 

W ]°ft° d ^ thro ® mon ths- only and then 

[Intends starting faotory for prepariug 
1 tannin extracts, at preeent has small 
private laboratory. 

Obtained sobolarship from Mysore Gov- 
eriiment. _Went. to University College, 
London, is at present engaged in a 
Soap factory, Nottingham. 

|Professor of Chemistry, Ferira' on 
College, Poona. 

Professor of Chemistry, Foreman 
Christian College, Luhore. 

.Worked for three days only. 

Has applied for post as Kesearob 
Chemist in United Provinces Rosin 
| Factory. 

(At present making experiments on the 
1 manutaotare of Thymol, ini ends start- 
l ing a factory. 

1’1’aken post in the Mysore Geological 
! Department. 

'Worked for one month only. 

(Worked for one day only. 

\ Lecturer in Chemistry, Maharaja's 
\ College, Tiivandrum. 

. 1 Assistant to the Agricultural Chemist, 
\ Central Provinces. 

. Doing business in Cotton Mills. 


All the abovo students had taken Chemistry as the ohief subject for their degree befote admission to the Institute. 


Lint of past students of fche Department of Applied Chemistry. 


1. Mr. Syed Ali Jan Kizvi. 

2. ,, Dadachxnji, H. K. 

Agra 

B.A., B.So. (Allahabad). 

Bombay 

B.So. ( Bombay) 

8. Jagtiani, J. L. 

■4.^5 Paiidya, K. C.. 

K araohi 

B.Sc. ( ,, ) .. 

Bombay 

M.A. ( „ ) .. 

6. ,, Bbargava, M. P. 

Gwalior 

B.So. (Allahabad) 

6. ,, Dhavan, B. K. 

N.W.F. Pro¬ 
vinces. 

B.A., M.Sc. (Pnnjab) .. 

7. ,, bwarha Prasad .. 

United Provin¬ 
ces. 

B.So. (AUahabad, 


Studying in Barlin University, 
Germany. 

Lecturer in Chemistry, St. John’s 
College, Agra. 

ProfeBBor of Chemistry, Patiala 
College. 


List of past students of the Department of Kleotrical Technology. 


1. Mr. Ayya, H.V. 

2. ,, Chakravarthi, P. O. 

3. „ Desii, N.B.* 

4. ,, Ko thaw ala K. R.» 

4.%;, Mistry, .vB. 

6 Parikh, J. M. 

7. ,, llunimmi, 8.M.* 

8- ,, SubbaRoo, P. 

9. „ Tiwari, B-N 

10. „ Bhmtt, M.'H. 

11. „ Kbambati, N. U. .. 

13. „ Mehta, C. N.* 

13. ,, Msnon, A. K. 

14. *, Mowdawalla, F.N. 

16. „ Rama*warni Ay yan-' 

gar, T.K. 

16. „ Ghose, K, .. 

17. „ Tirunarayanan, 

16. „ Vaidyaiiathaawaxni. 


Bangalore 

Madras 

Baroda 

Do. 

Bombay 

Do. 

Bangalore 

Madru 

Wftwnpore 
Surat . . 
Bombay 
1)0. X 
Malabar 

Bombay 

Madras 

Bengal 

Madras 

Do. . - 


L. K.K. (Bombay) ,. 

B.A. (Madras), L.E. 

(Bombay). 

L.E-E. (Bombay) 

B.A., B.So. (Bombay) 
L.M.E. (Bombay) 

B.A. (Madras) 

B.Sc. 

L. M.E. (Bombay) 

B.A. (Bombay) 

Do. 

B.A. (Madras) 

M. A., B.So. (Bombay) 
B.A. (Madras) 

B.So. (Calcutta) .. 

B.A. (Madras) 


Btadying Eleotrioal Engineering in 
America. 

Elec.triosl Engineer, Tata Hydro- 
Eleotrio Works, Kapoli 
Tmpeiial Eleotrioal Stores, Bombay. 

Do. do. 

Tata Hydro-Eleotrio Works, Bombay. 
Kala Bbavan Institute, Baroda: 
Government Sandal Oil Fnotory, 
Bangalore. 

Sin mens Brothers, Madras. 

1‘ata Hydro-Eleotrio Works, Bombay. 
Eleotrioal Department, Boroda. 

Electric Tram Company, Bombay. 
Advance Mills, Ahtnedshad. 

Eleotrioal Department, Hyderabad, 
(Deccan). 

Engineering College* Madras. 
Eleotrioal Department, Bombay Public 
Works Department. 

Gone to England on State Scholarship. 
Cape Copper Company, Ghota Nagpur. 


Do. 


do. 


‘MoMHiM with mnnetoiMt were adviced not to continue their etodfee at the Inetitute, ee they were 

toend iniahle tn make eatieteeterj yregreee. 
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Name. 


Whenoe ooming. 


Department 


Be mar In. 


TT 


1. Mr. II. M. Mnkherjee .. j 

3. „ J. Ohftkrabhorty, 

B.A. ' 

8. t , K. Fadmaimba 

Pillai. 

4. „ A. K. Menon, b.a. 

6. ,, G. A. Mahamadi, 

B. Am 

6 . ,, C. 6. Kamaohandra 

Ayyar, b.a. 

7- „ C. 8. Narayana- 

swami Ayyar. 

8. ,, N. Sarangdhar, 

M.So. 

9. ,, N. Venkataraiiga 

Ayyangar, b.a. 


I<eotorer, Roorkeu College 

Deputed by Mysore Gov- 
emment. j 

Do 

Madras Fisheries Depart¬ 
ment. 

Deputed by Mysore Got- 
ernment. 

De,>uted by Madras Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Alobemist from Tan j ore. 

Bombay 

I Mysore (deputed by 

| Mysore Government). 


Applied . 
Ohemftt*y. 
Di. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Gave instruction to students in tilas» 
blowing. 

Soap Expeit deputed by Mysore Gov¬ 
ernment. Now Soap Expert to Gov¬ 
ernment of Barodiu 

Experiments on dyes. 

Purifying Firh. "oils. Assistant to Sir 
F* Mioholson. 

Soap making Expert, paid by Mysore 
Government. 

Pencil making. 


Do. 


Paper mill Agent., Shiyali. 


Do. 

General and 
Organic 
Chemistry. 


Professor of Chemistry, Wilson Col¬ 
lege, Bombay. 

Sandalwood distillation. Now em¬ 
ployed as Chemiht in Government 
Sandalwood Oil Factory. 


10. „ P. Subrabraanya 

Ayyar, m.a. 

11. ,, G. Subrahnmnya 

Ayyar, b.a. 


Madras 

Deputed hy Mysore Gov¬ 
ernment. 


12. ,, SI. Ilajagopaul, b.a. 

13. „ Dr. Paul Bruh], 

Ph.l). 

14. ,, W. M. Gimson, 

Esq., R.E. 

16. Dr. F. Marsden, Ph.D., 
M.Sc. 

16. Mr. K. Parthasaratbi, 


Do. 

Caloutta 


Deputed hy Mysore Gov¬ 
ernment. 


17. „ C. H. Vora, 

B.So. 


Baroda 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Deoturer in Chemistry, St. Joseph’s 
College, Triohinopoly. 

Sandalwood Oil Faotory, now Chemist 
in. Government Sandalwood Oil 
Factory. 

Do. do. 

Engineeiing College, Sihpur. Carried 
out Home analyses of minerals. . 

On distillation of lignites. 


Applied 

Chemistry. 
General and 
Organic 
Chemistry. 
Electrical De¬ 
partment. 


On indigenous dye stuffs. 

Sandalwood distillation. Now Chemist, 
Government Sandalwood Oil Faotory. 

Principal, Kalabhavan Institute, 
Bn roda. 


Witness No. 267. 


l)a. A. Day, 1).Sc., m.i.e.e., Professor of Electro-technology, Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore. 


Written Evidence. 


Teohnologioal 

institutions. 


Imperial 
Departments. 
Hydro-eleotrio power 
srarveys. 


Questions 24 and 71 may be conveniently considered together. 

Technological research would be greatly stimulated by more intimate oontact be¬ 
tween manufacturers or intending manufacturers on the one hand, and members of the 
staffs of institutions capable of carrying out researches on the other. Manufacturers 
would probably be glad to avail themselves of any opportunities which might be afforded 
them of submitting technical problems for investigation to research institutions, and 
members of such institutions would be equally glad to be kept in close touch with 
the special problems which interest manufacturers. Close co-operation of this kind would 
react beneficially on both the parties concerned. It would tend to prevent stagnation 
on the part of the manufacturer, and would make the investigator feel that the problems 
on which he is engaged are of vital importance to industry. It seems, however, unlikely 
that close contact between .the manufacturer and the investigator could be initiated 
without a stimulus from some external source. I therefore 4Brish to suggest the desira¬ 
bility of establishing some definite system which will have for its object the bringing 
about of much closer co-operation than exists at the present time between manufacturers 
and investigators, and which will form a permanent connecting link between them. A 
department established on the lines suggested might be termed an “ Industrial Intelli- 

f ence Department ” and might consist of the Directors of Industries in the different 
‘rovinces, who could meet at intervals at a central office for comparing notes and 
discussing the future policy of the Department. 

I wish to group questions 64 and 102 together. 

It will be readily admitted that cheap power provides an* important stimulus to 
industrial development, and any schemes intended to further such development must 
necessarily take into account the fundamental problem # of power •generation. It is 
also well-known that although hydro-electric power is by no means always the cheapest 
form' of power, yet, given favourable conditions, it easily outdistances all its rivals. 
This is well shown by the large hydro-electric plants of Norway, which are, in some 

• • . • ' ' 
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with hydro-electric power which 'dS^rentiatea it sharply 

^th ! We'S^^plaatT f The r coit th f e finanoial "^pty °* hy^ro-electric as compared 

W uf^a P ^ g^ e wh“h iJtrXc n el l^SfT “ 

certamty mto the cost oi this mode oi power generation. Again,^ failure of thTfuel 2 
ply wilt wmpletely cripple a heat engine pfant. Lastly, the steadily increaring cort of 
fuel ■will in course of time make it increaeinelv fliffionHfnr x,„„ + ■ i , cos , t ot 

a reasonahie cost These Sa^ajef'Se ^Wy To^Xi^ tC^e 

ofhydro-electric ^plants which may be regarded as constituting perennial sources of 
™ d t y - ^ “ rl0118 . Bhortage of fuel will necessitate a complete 

regrouping of the present industrial centres may be regarded as still far distant, the 
earliest possible utilisation of the available water power of a country is a matter of 
primary importance to future generations'. Every new hydro-electric plant which 
comes into existence has the effect of preventing an avoidable increase in the rate at 
which our fuel resources are being used up. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
water power of a country is one of its most valuable assets, and for this reason it 
seems desirable tbat the State should devote to it that degree of attention which is 
warranted by a matter of the highest national import4pc.e. I would therefore suggest 
that a very complete survey be made of the available water power of India, and that in 
addition to determining the maximum amounts available, rough estimates be pre¬ 
pared oi the probable cost of development. Information of this kind should’ be given 
the widest publicity, and should lie "freely placed at the disposal of intending manu¬ 
facturers, who should be encouraged in every possible way to utilise hydro-electric 
power in preference to power derived from heat engines. I believe this matter to be 
of sufficient importance to warrant the establishment of a special hydro-electric power 
- department. Should Government decide, as suggested in question 7, to adopt the 
policy of establishing pioneer factories on any considerable scale, such factories might 
conveniently be either grouped in the immediate neighbourhood of hydro-electric gene- 
rating stations, or in industrial centres supplied with hydro-electric power. • 

With reference to question 74, regarding the adoption of restrictive or preventive Co-ordination of 
measures intended to cope with the apparent waste of effort involved in cases where two Te * oaroh * 
or more investigators happen to be working at the same subject in different places. I 
am of opinion that such measures could only be used with • the utmost caution, as they 
are likely to be productive of more harm than good. Both pure science and its industrial 
applications present numerous instances where either the actual experimental results 
or the estimate of their commercial or industrial value required drastic revision. In 
very: few cases is it safe to assume that finality has been reached, and the same ground 
may frequently be very profitably worked over independently by two or more individuals. 

It is, however, desirable that each worker should be kept fully informed of what is 
being done by hiB fellow-workers elsewhere. 

Q. 76.—The addition of a section of mechanical and electrical engineering to the 
existing sections of the Science Congress would, I think, give it greater facilities for 
stimulating industrial development. 


Oral Evidence, 13th February 1917. 

. Nom*.—Th* revised list of past ai A pretent student* of the Institute will be frund in the written evidence of 
wlines* No. 

m jOr. B. HopJcinson. — Q. We all have had the advantage of going over your depart¬ 
ment End seeing to some extent what is actually going on there. We should like to 
know, if ydl can tell us very briefly, and not in too technical a form, what has been the 
character of the researches and the experimental work which has been done in your depart¬ 
ment?— A. 3&e expefMhents which have been carried out in thd electrical department 
are mainly concerned with questions connected with the design and behaviour of 
eleetricAh plants Recently we have been carrying out researches on the behaviour 
9 '«fc;.|jta6|1|Mdor or rotary converter during the synchronisation period, and at present 
weon an investigation of the magnetic flux distribution in the core of a 
tran *f o rjffi &Speaking generally practically all the researches that have been carried 
out • hqs re hfli^peforenca to generating and transforming plant, and motors. 

desirability of particular researches originated with you or have they 
been 'd gii pii Tij anything/hrought to you by students or the manufacturers of plants ? 
—-4.- tffi^raaoarohea have been originated by myself. At the present time 

entirely by students under my direction. 

'-'$es$iB0 t the net quite followed, the lines which 

^ t A ike future jogging from your evidence P— rA. Not entirely^ 
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Q. The whole idea is that the institute should meet the research needs of maker, 
manufacturer and user?— A. Yes. • • 

Q. The time lias not yet been ripe for thafV— A. The time is not yet ripe in 
my department, at any rate, and one fairly obvious reason is that the manufacturer^ 
of electrical machinery in India is non-existent at the present time. 

Q. He is absolutely non-existentP— A. Absolutely non-existent, although the repair¬ 
ing of machinery is done to a certain extent. 

Q. You could not say that the worjt done in your department has nothing to do with * 
the repairs of electrical machinery?— A. No. 4 , 

Q. Looking forward to the future do you anticipate that there may be much brought 
before you for research by users and makers? — A. Well, I think that it is quite possible 
that problems may arise in connection with the transmission of power, such as problems 
relating to the design and methods *of testing high-voltage insulators, which may 
possibly be referred for solution to the Indian Institute of Science. I think there is 
that possibility. 

Q. Has your department done any work in the way of standardizing or testing 
instruments? — A. No. There does not.seem to have been any demand so far for that 
kind of work, and personally I have made no effort to secure work of this kind because 
I do not regard that as important as other kinds of work that we are doing in the 
department. T 

Q. I understand, but I may not be correct in it, that any standardization of elec¬ 
trical instruments has now to be done at home?— A. We have standardizing laboratories 
in Calcutta and Bombay. 

Q. Which laboratories are you speaking of?— A. The Government laboratories. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. There is a laboratory at Sibpur where they do a certain 
amount of testing. Now they do it at Alipur. But they do not do any standardization.* 

Dr. E. Hopkingon. — Q. So far as I know they did nothing in the way of electrical 
instruments. Is it the same place as that which Mr. Low is referring to? — A. I rather 
^ think it must be. To my knowledge there are two places in India where instruments 
may be tested. There is one in Calcutta and one in Bombay, and both places are 
managed by the Government of India. 

Q. You cannot give us the proper designation of the place?— A. I cannot give you 
the official designation of the place. 

Q. And you have never sent any instruments yourself?— A. No. 

Q. Have you got the apparatus necessary for testing and standardizing?— A. Yes. 

Q. You are familiar of course with the testing arrangements at the National Physical 
Laboratory at home. Could you carry out in your laboratory the same workP— A. We, 
could. 

Q. You'do not think that there is any immediate need for it?— A. We have had' 
no application for work of that kind up to the present. 

Q. You have not been invited to do it?— A. We have not been invited to do it. 
Under present conditions we could not cope with any large volume of work of this 
description. We have got the instruments for it but we have not got the time. 

Q. Would the work be largely done by students under supervision ?— A. It would 
be 

Q. And that is one of the best forms of instruction that you can give to the 
students?— A. If we do not give them too much of it. We could not for example keep 
a student doing nothing but testing during an entire term. 

Q. Sir Alfred B*ourne has been good enough to give us a list of the present and past 
students. Have you seen the list so far as you are concerned?— A. It only reached me 
last night. ‘ ' * 

Q. Will you look at the first page where the present students have been given. I 
see that they are fairly well-distributed. They come for the most part in your ca$e 
and also in other cases, from Bombay, having taken the degree of Bombay, I want 
particularly to ask you whether you find those students coming from Bombay -are 
more highly qualified than others for taking advantage of the work' done here?—*-A. 

It is a matter of some difficulty to institute a comjparieon between the graduates of 
the Bombay University and thoee of other Indian Universities. The difficulty arises 
in this way. If you look at the list you will find that among the’Madras graduates we 
have two Honours graduates and it is almost impossible to qompare.the Honours gradu¬ 
ates of one university with the ordinary graduates of another, university, % should 
prefer not to make a definite statement with regard to the standard of educatum. 1 

Q. It would be convenient if you could arrange the list in order ofLjnerit P—-A. Gene¬ 
rally speaking my impression is that far more depends bn ’the abilities of the' man 1 
than on the particular university at wfcicl^ he has been trained. * The u$hrezbfcy may 
be a good deal but a lot depends on the natural abilities of the • iiifc: ■' ' 
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Q. ^an yon supplement this list prepared by Sir Alfred Bourne with your opinion 
upon the relative merits of the students and upon how much of that merit you would 
attribute* to natural qualifications, how much to the exertions of the student while 
here and how much to the university from which he came. I b&ve not expressed myself 
quite as I should have liked but no doubt you understand what t want to arrive at?— A. 
1 am afraid X am hardly prepared to do that. It is a matter of very considerable diffi¬ 
culty. If the total number of students were large it would be possible to make a definite 
statement but with only a dozen students altogether I think it is almost impossible. It 
would not be possible to draw any safe inferences. 

Q. What we want to understand is to what extent the universities in India are 
able to turn out students fully qualified to take advantage of the work done here. That 
is a point on which we want assistance and we want to go a little further and find 
out if the student turned out by any university has characteristics peculiar to that 
university. Apart from the universities I think there is a general impression that the 
“ Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute ” is doing extremely good work. We want to 
know if you have found that impression to be justified?— A. My impression is that 
it is doing most excellent work of its kind. The work that we are doing is of a different 
kind and there can be no question of competition between the two institutions. The 
scope of the instruction and the nature of the instruction are entirely different in the 
two cases. 

Q. You have had students from the Victoria Technical Institute?— A. In the earlv 
days, among the first batch of students, we had three or four. They had taken a 
technical course at the Victoria Technical Institute. Since then we have found it 
impossible to admit any more students from the same institution on account of the fact 
that their knowledge of higher mathematics is hooelessly inadequate. It was an 
# experiment. 

Q. You have described the sort of research work going on here. Would you say it 
was of much the same kind as the research work being done in the home universities as 
distinguished from that which is going on at the National Physical Laboratory or in 
other public institutions frequently carried on under the auspices of Government?— A. 
It is very largely of the same type as the research work that is going on in the home 
universities. 

Q. Whatever may be the case in your department I understand that the general 
policy of the institute is to leave that sort of work as rouqli as possible to the universities 
and to take up the sort of ^jrork that has been done at home by the Institution of Mecha¬ 
nical Engineers and Civil Engineers and so on?— A. It would be almost impossible for 
us to engage in such work as the National Physical Laboratory has been doing, because 
of the amount of concentration of effort and the demands on our time that it would 
involve. It would be almost impossible for the head of the department to devote himself 
to such things .under present conditions. I should like to explain that although I am 
looking forward in the future to being able to make the electrical department more and 
more a department for research students, up to the present it has largely been a teaching 
department and the researches that have been carried out have been done in spare 
moments as it were. 

Q. To what extent do you devote your time to teaching?— A. Well at present the 
bulk of my time is devoted to teaching. I have got three hours lecturing to do on 
some days and frequently without any break and then in the afternoons I have to organise 
and look after the laboratory work. 

How has that come about?— A. ^The way it has come about is this. When the 
department was first started it was hoped that we should be able to get students who 
Would be able to start research work soon after joining the department. We found that 
Sjich students were not available in India, and it was a choice between either not taking 
any students at all, or else admitting them and giving them the necessary training for 
enabling them to engage in research afterwards. 

' Q. In that sense, the establishment of the department has been a failure?— A. I 
believe that it will De all right in a short time, when some of the technical and engi¬ 
neering colleges in India begin to send out their students. For instance, there are the 
Engineering Colleges in Poona and Madras. I hope that those colleges will in time 
be £&le to supply us with students fit to take up research work. IJp to the present we 
have, been forced to m give them the necessary training ourselves. ^ 

Will you turn to. the fifth page of the statement before you. There is an 
•interesting column showing what past students are doing now. I should like to know 
whether,, you keep in ‘touch with them and are satisfied for the most part that they 
ore doinggood woqjk and dqing credit to the time spent heie. Can you say so definitely P 
MSL They write to me occasionally and in some cases I have opportunities of 
asoei^Ihiiijg from their superior officers how they are getting on, and the replies 
reoldolfcd fri winat <*s— been irratifying. 
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Q. Have most of them got good appointments from the financial point of view?— A. 
Most of them are at present drawing salaries ranging from 100 to 200 rupees 2 month* 
Some of them have been fortunate enough to start on Es. 200 a month. Others have had 
to be content with lower salaries, but in a comparatively short time some of them have 
been successful in obtaining an increase. I may also say that some private firms refuse 
to offer any salary and they simply take the man on probation, and after three or 
four months of probation they offer him a salary. * 

Qi Would you describe any of these as failures P— A. There is only one perhaps 
whom 1 should regard as a partial failure, owing mainly to his weak health. 

Q. Have any of these applied to you to recommend them?— A. In some few cases. 

Q. Not in general?— A. Not in general. The initiative, has had to be taken by 
myself. In one or two cases I have been asked to supply men with the same sort of 
training as those whom the firm had previously engaged. 

Q. To pass to another matter. I presume that you are allowed to undertake private 
work independently of your professorship? To what extent have you done so?— A. Yes. 
To a limited extent. Quite recently, 1 have felt it my duty to refuse an offer which 
1 had because I could not spare the time for the purpose. 

Q. What is the nature of the work that you have done?— A. The only work that 
I have done in the capacity of Consulting Engineer has been for the Tata Hydro 
Electric Power Supply Company in the matter of carrying out tests and reporting on 
certain motors owned by the company. 

Q. You have not done anything in the nature of research?— A. Not for any private 

firm. 

Q. I should like to ask you to tell me briefly what your academic history has been 
before you took up the professorship here?— A. The first appointment I had was that 
■of demonstrator of Engineering at the Nottingham University College. The next, 
was a lectureship on Electro-technics at Liverpool University College. My next ap¬ 
pointment was a professorship of electrical engineering at Coopers Hill. 

Q. How long were you at Coopers Hill?— A. About two years I was permanent 
professor and another year I was visiting professor. 

Q. Of what university are you a D.Sc. P— A. Edinburgh. 

Q. Have you had any works experience?— A. I served a complete apprenticeship 
with a Glasgow electrical engineering firm. 

Q. What firm?— A. Me Whir ter Eergusson & Co. 

Q. Will you turn to your printed note. I do not quite Understand what you mean 
by the Industrial Intelligence Department, referred to in the first paragraph which is 
to consist of the Directors of Industries in the different provinces. Is that a depart¬ 
ment to be a go-between between the Institute of Science and the industries?— A. My 
idea was that the Directors of Industries would have a knowledge of the manufactures 
of their respective districts, and they would also be in a position to form an opinion 
regarding the relative importance of any researches that it Jjiight appear desirable to 
carry out. Tbe men at the technical research institutions would not have knowledge 
of this description and by the formation of a department of this kind, called the 
Industrial Intelligence Department, the research men could be kept informed of the 
needs of the manufacturers. That would simplify matters to a considerable extent. 


Q. Would you not much prefer to be in direct communication with any one who 
wanted any assistance from your department?—.4. I should. But it appears to me 
that the Director of Industries who goes about the country a good deal and gets 
to know all the manufacturers and talks to thefti would probably be in a better position 
to elicit information from them than a man in a research institution whose time is 
largely devoted to his researches and who has not the opportunity of coming into 
contact with the manufacturers. Suppose you had a Director of Industries who visits aji 
important manufacturing centre. He talks with the manufacturers there. They state 
their difficulties to him and tell him that they would like to have investigations carried 
out and the Director may put them into touch with a suitable investigator. The manu¬ 
facturer and the actual investigator are not likely to be brought into direct contact with 
each other. That was my idea. 

Q. In the last paragraph of your note you say * The addition of a section of electrical 
and mechanical engineering to the existing sections of the Science Congress would, 
I think, give it greater facilities for stimulating industrial development \ Does the 
Science Congress stimulate industrial development at present?— A'i To my knowledge 
it does not. Pt is entirely divorced ftom. industrial development, so far as I have been 
able to form an opinion. * • 

Q. Do you mean to say that it is devoted to theoretical subjects?— A. Yffc, with 
the exception perhaps of the section of agriculture. ' ^ 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. You say in tbe first paragraph oi 
therefore wish to suggest the desirability of establishing 
will have for its object the bringing about of much closer 
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the. present time between manufacturers and investigators, and which will form a 
permanent connecting link between them.’ Is that the object that you have in view in 
connection with the formation of the Industrial Intelligence Department?— A. Yes. 

Q. About hydro-electric power surveys, you say “ This is well shown by the large 
hydro-electric plants of Norway which are in some instances able to generate a horse 
power year at the extremely low cost of 35 shillings whereas in the most up-to-date 
modern 'factory, employing steam plant, the cost would be at least <£6 assuming pre¬ 
war price of fuel.** Where did you get this figure?— A. I got it from various published 
statistics regarding steam plants and hydro-electric plants. 

Q. You mean £6 per year per horse power ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And anything below that would be unattainable?—A. Yes. 

Q. Later on you say “ The failure of the fuel supply will completely cripple a 
heat engine plant. The steadily increasing cost of fuel will in course of time make it 
increasingly difficult for heat engine plants to produce power at a reasonable cost.” We 
have haci heat engine plants for a number of years and our experience has not been 
that?— A. I was not contemplating the present time nor the immediate future, but 
rather the distant future. 

Q. All that you mean is that it is getting dearer and dearer?— A. Yes. We shall 
go on for a considerable time. But ultimately we shall be pulled up. 

Q. You suggest that a very complete survey be made of the avail able Water power 
of India. By whom should this survey be made?— A. By the Government of India I 
am suggesting the establishment of a special department for the purpose. 

Sir F. //. Stewart. — Q. If that kind of thing were done by Government, who would 
• do it? Do you think that the Government officials would do it?— A. I flunk it could 
be done. 

* Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. Don’t you think it would be better to have it carried on by 
private enterprise, provided it is carried on in a satisfactory manner?— A. Yes. I think 
that private firms and private individuals should be given every possible encouragement 
in that direction. 

Q. You think they should he given encouragement?—<4. And help if necessary, 
and all possible facilities. 

Mr. C. E. Lou'. — Q. You suggest that the Department of Industrial Intelligence 
should consist of the Directors of Industries in the different provinces and the object 
is to bring the manufacturers and investigators closer together, into closer co-operation. 
I would suggest that the greater the actual advance of the particular manufacture, the 
less will the Director of Industries have to do with it. They have concerned themselves 
hitherto with the smaller tilings?— A. What I had in view in drafting these lines was 
the case of the small manufacturer who perhaps did not know of the existence of any 
institutions which might be helpful to him. 

Q. We had evidence from Sir Alfred Bourne tliai references are made by Provin¬ 
cial Directors to the Institute of Science. There are Provincial departments in Madras 
and in the United Provinces. Do you find many references coming from Madras or the 
United Provinces Industrial departments?— A. So far as my own department is concerned 
I have never had any. But my chemical colleagues would be able to speak with more 
authority on the point. 

Q. Did you get any references from the military people ?— A. No. Not so far as 
my department is concerned. 

Q. About hydro-electric sites one reason why people are not taking to it readily 
is the extraordinary difficulty in getting sanction. There is considerable doubt as to 
the title to water. In some cases you have got Government jungles and sometimes it 
is a mixture of Government land and private land. And there is great, doubt as to the 
use^jf the water. Has anything been done in other countries so far as you know to 
settle such questions?— A. The only sort of legislation that has been attempted on the 
point is, as far as I know, that dealing with the compulsory purchase of land which is 
required for the pow» transmission line; the object being to make it impossible for a 
private individual to thwart a power supply company by refusing to sell them tlia 
necessary land. 

Q. Where is this?— A. Legislation on this point has been discussed in England and 
also in the United States. 

Q. That of course is a public thing, more or less of a public nature. But a hydro- 
electrical scheme need not necessarily be a public concern at all. It might be a purely 
private .concern P— A. The idea is that even a private concern should he able to effect 
compulsory purchase. "It would not generally involve any great sacrifice on the part 
-of the person who js compelled to sell the land, because in some cases the amount of 
land required is only a small strip. The object of having definite legislation on this 
point i« to prevent the succe^t of a power supply company from being jeopardised bv 
-^unreasonable obstruction on the part of individuals. ' 




Q. With reference to over-lapping you think that it is fully desirable that each 
worker should be fully informed of what is being done by his fellow-workers elsewhere. 
At what stage should they be informed of what is being done by other men working at 
the same subject P— A. 1 do not think that you could possibly make ^ny hard and 
fast rule about the matter. 

Q. In that case still less could you compel a man to make it known from the 
beginning ?— A. Quite so. 

Q. Would you suggest that what could be made known should be made known P—v4. 
I think that this is one of the functions which the Science Congress could very profitably 
perform. It brings workers in different parts of India into contact with each other and" 
enables them to ascertain what others are doing. 

Sir F . //. Stewart. — Q. How often does the Science Congress meet?— A. Once z* 
year. 

Q. How long?— A. Three or four days. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. It only brings a few leading men. It does not bring everybody? 
— A. It does not. But it is likely to be more and more representative aB time goes on. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Is it not analogous to the British Association?— A. It is 
intended to take the place of the British Association in India. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. The distances being great in India, you have to spend a week 
in journeying and then it is difficult to secure regular attendance ?— A. That is so, 
undoubtedly. 

Sir F. //. Stewart. — Q. Would you develop your note a little further and say that 
you consider that hydro-electric schemes are an urgent need at the present 
time?— A. I do not consider it a question of immediate urgency but it undoubtedly 
will become one for future generations and it seems to me that anything that we cai> 
do to reduce the present rate of fuel consumption will be a benefit to future generations. 
Now take the question of the application of power. In many cases it does not matter 
very much whether we use hydro-electric power or thermal power. But so far as one 
can see at the present time, there are certain applications which! absolutely require 
the use of thermal power. Take the problem of the propulsion of ships, for example. 
What should we do if we had no fuel supplies? We should have to revert to the old 
days of sailing ships, and my idea is that in view of the fact that our supplies of fuel 
are gradually running short, we should as faT as possible attempt to limit them to 
those applications in connection with which they are absolutely essential. Now take 
a textile mill. There is no reason why this should use thermal power if *£ can get 
hydro-electric power. There is as it were no justification for it from a national point 
of view. 

Q. Such a survey will be a protracted and very costly process P— A. It would have to 
be done gradually. 

Q. And is it your idea that it should be undertaken by the various Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments P— A . I think that will be the best way of doing the thing. 

Q. You mean through the Public Works Department?— A. Yes. Under some cen¬ 
tral control. 

Q. For all India P— A. Yes. 

Q. In the meanwhile if any responsible private person came along and wished to 
take up such a survey, you would encourage him?— A. I should by every means. 

Sir D. J. Tata.—Q. Suppose a private firm conducted such a survey, should not 
the private firm be given priority over others?— A. I undoubtedly think so. You could 
hardly expect a private firm to incur expenditure on work of this kind without deriv¬ 
ing some benefit from it. 

Q. What would you say of a Government that refused such rights?— A. I do' 
not think that would be fair on the part of the Government. • 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. With reference to your suggestion for the creation of an 
Industrial Intelligence Department, do you contemplate that the Director of Indus¬ 
tries should necessarily have any scientific knowledge?— A. Not necessarily. He should' 
be a good organiser and the sort of m,an who can elicit information from other people and 
bring investigators and manufacturers into contact with each other. 

Q. Your idea is that he should rather focus the needs and wishes of the manufac¬ 
turers and present them in a suitable form to the investigator?—4. That is so. 

Q. In regard to the co-ordination of research, would what you say bear On the 
desirability or necessity of a central research institute? Have you any riews on the 
subject?— A. I have .no definite ‘ views on this point. In certain cases the question 
very largely depends on the nature of the researches with which you are dealing. 
There are some types of research that require exceedingly expensive equipment and it 
would appear to be a waste of money to duplicate such equipment. In. other cases, where- 
the equipment is of a comparatively inexpensive kind, %see no objection to adopting 
the principle of a. number of local centres rather than one Central institute. 
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<?• ** % wodt O"- you are engaged particularly, what would you 9 ay with 

jeferefcc© to ttatf— -A, Tim equipment is of a very expensive type. 

• Q. And you think that the needs of India for a good many years to come would 
be met by having one central institute P—A. So far as my subject is concerned I think 
so. "Y©b. 

Mr. A. Chotterton.—Q. In answer to Dr. Hopkinson you spoke about the researches 
that are being conducted m your laboratory. -Would you mind supplementing that by 
stating whether these researches -are used as a method of teaching or whether 
they are conducted for determining a definite solution of a particular 
problemr—A. Both objects are served simultaneously, I think. Students engaged in 
.an original investigation ^re trained in methods of research and at the same time the 
main object of the research is the solution of a particular problem. Both objects are 
attained at the same time. 


Q. Are these problems which are tackled in your laboratory here peculiar to 
electrical engineering in India or are they of a general character?— A. So far they have 
been of a perfectly general character and have had no special reference to Indian 
•conditions. 

Q. Are there any problems which you know at present which are peculiar and 
which it is desirable to take up and investigate?— A. Not that I am aware of. If you 
■examine recent investigations in electrical engineering you will find that they are of a 
general nature and that they have no relation to local conditions. At the same time 
it is quite possible that questions may arise which have a bearing on local conditions. 
T?o take an instance—some manufacturers at home continue sending to India instru¬ 
ments with paper scales. Paper scales are satisfactory in Bangalore and other places 
in which the climate more or less approaches that of England. If you send instru- 
,ments of this type to Bombay they are rendered useless in a short time. That is an 
instance where local conditions come in and it is conceivable that to a limited extent 
researches of this kind might be carried out. But the scope of such researches would 
be very limited. 

Q. There is another point about the students who join the electro-technical depart¬ 
ment. Do you think that they have had a sufficiently good preliminary training in 
mechanical engineering?— A. They have had no training in mechanical engineering 
whatever and by suitably arranging the courses we have to give them the necessary 
mechanical training. An important part of the training consists of the vacation courses 
of practical work. During the three months vacation the student is sent into works 
..either connected with some Government department or belonging to a private firm. He 

f ets additional training in the use of tools and the handling of machines and gains a 
rst-hand knowledge of workshop routine. 

• Q. How many years’ course is that?—*4. It is a three years’ course. 

Q. Do you think you have adequate facilities for training in mechanical engi¬ 
neering?— A. We do not possess sufficient facilities at the institute for specialising in 
mechanical engineering, . and it has never been our aim to do so. The mechanical 
training which our men receive has been shown by practical experience to be sufficient 
for the special type of man whom it is^our object to turn out. 

Q. What is the special type of man?— A. A man who is capable of taking chargt 
of electrical plant. There are some branches of electrical engineering with which w< 
do not attempt to deal at all. Take electro-chemistry. That is an important brand 
and we do not attempt to deal with it at all. We cannot touch it now. 

Q. Is it desirable that facilities for research in electro-chemistry and electro-metal 
lurgy should be instituted in this country 1 ?— A. I think it is. I think that in all proba 
bility there is quite an important future for electro-chemistry in India. 

* Q. Could you indicate at all where a suitable place for taking up such work woult 
be ? Are there any peculiar facilities required such as hydro-electric power and so forth! 
—4. That would be the prime consideration, namely the possibility of having at one’i 
•disposal large amounti**>f cheap energy. 

X2- Is the Indian Institute of Science at bangalore a suitable place for electro, 
technical developments of that character?— A. To a limited extent it would be. I 
■would not be suitable for large scale experiments. Power would be rather expensive 
It ifi fairly 'cheap compared with other places in India but it is doubtful whether at thi 
rate the institute hrfls to pay.for power at the present time you could carry out experi 
ments on a very large scale. 

Qf> That- is merely a question of the cost of power?— A. Yes. 

V Q: Letting alone the question of cost is it a physical possibility to get the amoun 
-of power ^ that you* want in Bangalore for large scale electro-metallurgical experiments 
—A, It} would not be under present conditions, because the present capacity of th 
trafiraniasion line would be insufficient to deal with very large amounts of power. , 
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Q. Are you speaking of the local transmission line or the longer transmission line?— 
A. The longer transmission line between Bangalore and Sivasamudram. What Umean* 
by large scale experiments is, say, experiments with an electric furnace taking three- 
thousand kilowatts or something of that kind. Anything not exceeding 500 knowatts- 
would be a small scale experiment. 


Witness No. 268. 

Dr. G. J. Fowleb, D.Sc., f.i. c., Professor of Applied Chemistry , Indian 
Institute of Science, Pan galore. 

Written Evidence. 

My evidence is given with some reserve, as I have not spent a great deal of time- 
in India and I have not had actual control of an Indian industry. 

1 have however considerable experience in connection with endeavours to improve- 
the methods of manufacture of shellac both here and in England and while studying 
sanitary problems both in 1906 and 1909 I have of course had opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the general conditions which prevail in India. 

During the year which I have spent as Professor of Applied Chemistry in the 
Indian Institute of Science, numerous technical problems have been investigated under 
my direction. I may mention particularly the utilization of mahua flowers and various 
grains in fermentation industry and the preparation and use of indigenous dyes. 

I propose to deal generally in the following paragraphs with the various subjects 
of inquiry suggested by Ihe Commission. 

I am of opinion that no industry can flourish where the manufacturer declines 
to take responsibility and risk. Grants in aid by Government must be only for increasing 
facilities lor obtaining working capital or plant, but the Government should not be 
asked to bear risk other than that common to any form of credit. 

The forms of Government aid which seem to me least objectionable are— 

(a) Loans with interest. 

(h) Supply of machinery and plant on the hire purchase system. 

(c) Exemption for a limited period of the profits of new undertakings from 
income-tax. 

The best form of supervision would he the appointment of Government Directors with* 
defined power for the period during which direct assistance lasts. 

There is no doubt that noticeable benefits to industry may be derived from researches* 
made by Government Departments or Research Institutes. Sandalwood oil, indigo, 
dyeing and tunning are cases in point. 

1 am of opinion however that the cost of such investigations should be borne either 
by an Association of a number of firms interested or by individual firms. The fees 
should be paid in most cases to the Government Department or Research Institute 
engaged in the researches and equitably divided between the department and the indi¬ 
viduals actually engaged upon the researches. In this way no personal difficulties need, 
arise. Patent fees and shares of profits can be similarly dealt with. It would always 
be open to a manufacturer or group of manufacturers to ask for the services of a given, 
individual, who might be liberated under specific conditions by the authority under 
which he normally worked. Fees might he lower in the case of firms who did not object- 
to publication of results. 

Besides such direct aid to industries. Government Departments or Research Insti¬ 
tutes would be continuously investigating problems of general interest on their own. 
initiative and publishing the results. 

I am of opinion that an Imperial Department of Chemical Industry can be usefully 
created, having its headquarters at some suitable centre and with branches throughout 
India. 

I am clearly of opinion, however, that the development of industry calls in a special 
degree for individual initiative. It would be essential therefore that promotion should 
be by merit only and not by seniority and that only a portion of- the stipend should 
be fixed, large freedom being allowed for the earning of fees by individuals on the • 
lines indicated under the preceding paragraph. ^ f • 

The Indian Institute of Science is well-suited to be the headquarters of such' a 
department for the reason particularly that it is possible 1 to work without strain at any 
season of the year. It is roughly equidistant from Calcutta and the large towns of 
Central India and the United Provinces and is well-situated in regard to Southern'. 
India and Hyderabad where raw materials of many kinds are abundant. 
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Dr. E. Ziop/cinson. — Q. For the benefit of some of ns will you tell us what your 
professional career has been?— A. I was educated at Manchester. I am a Doctor of 
(Science of the University of Manchester. 1 was lecturer in the Chemic&l department 
there for a number of years. I was lecturer in Metallurgy, and afterwards joined the 
service of the Manchester Corporation in connection with the sewage disposal scheme 
and became Superintendent of the Sewage works there and controlled an annual expendi¬ 
ture of ,£35,000 on revenue account, besides being responsible for the chemical side 
of the design of the works costing about £300,000, I suppose. In 1904 I was made 
Consultant to the Corporation with freedom for private practice, and at the same time 
I went back to the staff of the university as lecturer on Bacteriological Chemistry, and 
as a matter of fact I still hold that appointment in an honorary capacity. Recently I 
started the organisation of a laboratory there, known as the Frankland Laboratory, in con¬ 
nection with the question of nitrogen which includes the question of the disposal of 
sewage, and the action - of manures in relation to agriculture. 

Q. Does it include the extraction of nitrogen from the atmosphere?— A. We have 
not tackled that. It does to this extent, that it includes research on the fixation of nitrogen 
by bacteria, but not on the electrical side. 1 may say that in my consultant capa¬ 
city I have been consulted by a large number of authorities, particularly the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal. I was over here in India in 1906 dealing with the pollution of the 
Hughli. In 1909 I was here advising the United Provinces, and at that time I was 
particularly interested in the development of shellac manufacture. I have had since 
targe experience in that at home in connection with firms in India. I have also had 
occasion to go to New York to advise about the disposal of the sewage of greater New 
York. 

Q. Your experience has been extraordinarily varied, varied in particular direc¬ 
tions in which you can be of particular assistance to us. During the time that you 
were engineer in the service of the .Manchester Corporation, what was your title?— A. 

I was Superintendent of the Sewage works at ohe time and more recently I have been 
consulting chemist. 

Q. But before 1904 you devoted your whole time to the work of the corporation, 
and were not permitted to take outside work?— A. No. 

Q. Since 1904 you have been acting as consultant chemist with perfect freedom 
to take up work of any sort?— A. With certain limits. I could only be away from 
Manchester a fortnight at a time without leave. 1 was not allowed to leave the country 
without leave. 

Q. Viceroys are subject to such restrictions, arc they not? During that time you held 
a professorship or lectureship in connection with the Bacteriological laboratory at 
Manchester?— A. Yes. I was under Professor Delepine, but in more recent years I 
have been more independent. 

Q. Is the Chemical department independent of the purely Bacteriological depart¬ 
ment?— A. Entirely, but I was for a number of years with Professor Delepine as a 
member of the Public Health Laboratory, and after that the connection was severed 
!>y the different arrangements made, and I had an entirely independent appointment 
in the Chemical department. My lectureship was transferred from the Public Health 
department to the Chemical department, where I was given a laboratory of my own 
mplder my immediate control. 

Q. You were a member of Dr. Delepine’s staff, and that particular department was 
ddjbag a large amount of work for public *bodies ?— A . That is so. 

•; Q. Were you then free, in any sense, to undertake private work of the same nature 
tikjblt the laboratory was doing?— A. Yes, I had a special personal arrangement with 
Professor Del6pine which worked extremely well. 

Q. We shall be glad to hear the outline of it?— A. I shall be glad to tell you the 
ccdi^iticms. The arrangements were briefly these. That in anything where the labora¬ 
tory was )Slade use*hf 25 per cent of the feeB went to the laboratory. If I did all the 
rest of the work, then I took 75 per cent. If I asked for the assistance of anyone 
in the laboratory, then I took half. If I merely brought the work to the laboratory 
•ond did not do any of it myself, I only took 25 per cent. That is in all cases where it 
h#(M^V;.%xperimental work in the laboratory; anything that was merely concerned 
QWn work dutside, sjich as the giving of evidence, or making inspection, etc., 
did not claim. For example, I have been engaged with Professor 
i . B the question of the Bolton water-supply. We have gone out together 
r oinations ; for the time spent outside, or going up to London, no claim 
r tfcfe laboratory but of anything for the analyses of the samples, they tookr 
On the other hand sometimes Professor Delepine would haydragT 
M * i him, part at which he wiehefl me to help him with, 
fcmurttemeqiriiehly. *; '7 
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The rule that I 
on which I would 
of enteric, I took as a matter 
we arranged how the work was to 
in that case the work came very largely 


Q. He himself is personally free, I presume, to take private work?— A. I believe so, 
though I speak with some reserve. He was at one time, I know, but I am not sure 
whether his salary has not been made so large that all the fees go to the laboratory. I 
really don’t know. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Had you a free hand as to the work which you brought 
to the laboratory, or took outside?— A. Absolutely. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Supposing there had been an outbreak of enteric at some 
public institute supposed to be due to contamination of water, and an investigation had 
to be'made; that might either be brought to you privately or be brought to the 
laboratory in the ordinary course?— A. I have had to do it. 

Q. Would there not be a conflict of interest between you.and the laboratory?— A. 
There never was. . _ , 

Q. You must not judge things entirely from your own experience. I want you to 
look at it from an impersonal point of view?— A. I quite agree, but perhaps I am mter- 

rup at allp — A j n t j iat case , for example, there was the case of the David 

Lewis Colony where they had an outbreak. We investigated the question o£ water- 
supply, Professor Delepine and I together. It came to me first. ™ 
always made was that anything of a medical nature, 
not give an opinion, such as the question 
of course to Professor Delepine, and 

be done, and we worked it together, and — , 7 . .. 

under his responsibility, although in actual fact I believe this particular portion of 't 
was first of all brought to me. I, as a matter of fact, was personally responsible for 
the sewage disposal at the Colony, and for certain work there I had fees, quite inde¬ 
pendent of the laboratory, and that of course came directly under my cognisance; but 
the point I wish to make is that in a case like that there would be certain things such 
as investigation to see whether the enteric organism was there, which I should not 
undertaker and I would not wish to take that responsibility. I would only take res¬ 
ponsibility for things I was qualified to do. ....... 

1 Q. You think it quite possible to frame regulations in such cases which will safe- 
guard the interests of the institution P— A . I am certain of it. 

O And avoid anything in the nature of disputes or insinuation that either one 
interest or the other was favoured?—.A I am sure of it In regard to our relations 
in a business capacity, these were the happiest; we never had the smallest difficulty. 

O. Would you not regard it as an essential feature of such regulations that the 
Director or the Principal, or whoever is the head of the institution, should be fully 
acquainted with every case of the nature of which you are speaking?— A. I think that 

is d e ^ ^ n j e t a jj as we ll as the nature of the work?— A- I think upon the whole that is 

deniable^ would not ut it m ore strongly than being desirable; you would not say 
it was essential to really smooth working P— A. I don’t know that it is altogether essen¬ 
tial in all these cases. There are matters of small detail which if you worry too much 
about would create the friction you wish to avoid. Taking the liberal view I think 
the Director should know all that is going on, in order that there should be co-ordina¬ 
tion of want to ask you questions of a more personal nature than necessary, 

and if you feel it to be so, decline to answer, but taking your arrangements here in 
the Institute of Science, they are not quite, I understand, of,the nature that you have 
been describing. You are under agreement as a professor?—A. That is so. 

% Another” hTno Jdigation, at the expiration of the term, for the continuance 
of the a^eement o e^t are unfettered as regards taking private work? A.So far 

I have no restrictions put u^on me at all, except the somewhat vague phrase that the 
opinton of the Council shall be necessary to the working of the department. I flunk 

that comes in the general by-laws of the institution. ... ... . . 

O Does that constitute an obligation, in yonr opinion, to bring anything before the 
vr, J™, he eno-ao-ed upon P—A. I don’t think so,, except in a large ease I 

< lf U, ld ll pStainlv do so In^small matters I should not think it necessary. - It rather 
toUows from what I have been just saying that very small thing are apt to create 
Possible misapprehension, and to waste people’s time m discussion, but in la rge getters, 
^r instance. the question of my position as Consulting Advrier to the govgrnmant 
4 Tn/Jin fvn the Question of acetone; that was brought before the Council. 
Buttemattfre Tr Sance like this, 

material and there was a fee of a few guineas, I flunk it would be triflihgto.OWW 


neaterial - 

the time of the Connell. 
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Qi It might be desirable that some, sort of apportion should be made as to the work ?— 
A* Certainly, as I have said, I would be perfectly willing that the whole thing should 
be. regulated and organised on some such simple basis as I have just sketched out. I 
think that would be perfectly equitable, but at present there is no definite system in the 
matter. 

Q. I take it from what you say that you think that the regulations ought to be 
further defined and strengthened in that respect, in the sense that the professor, who¬ 
ever he may be, ought to be under obligation to inform the Council more fully than is 

C vided for at the present moment?— A. I think that if matters developed things should 
put on a better footing. That is quite reasonable from every point of view. 

Q. As part of that business footing you suggest in your evidence that there should 
be some arrangement for the division of fees?— A. I think that in the end it would 
conduce to smooth working throughout. 

Q. Take the case which you have just mentioned, your work done in acetone for 
the Government of India, set aside for the moment the question of that being war work, 
supposing it was ordinary peace work, I understand that it is occupying your whole 
time?— A. Hardly so, not my whole time. It was the main thing, but there were a 
number of other things that I had to look after at the same time. 

Q. Supposing at that time there were other matters which were not directly con¬ 
nected with the institution and which were occupying the whole of your time, and for 
which you received a remuneration, and at the same time that you were receiving a 
stipend as professor, how can you justify such an arrangement in the interests of the 
institution ?- — A. I should justify it in this way, that when—I may put it without being 
egoistic—the incumbent of a post has a large amount of work to c?o in the ordinary way 
in peace time, there would be more and more possibility of assistance, and he becomes 
.more and more in the position of a director of a large office. It is not a question 
altogether of the actual personal time of the head of the department; it is the thought 
that he puts into it. For instance, the head of a large business is not concerned to 
spend the whole of his time in one part of his works, but he co-ordinates the whole thing. 
He may sit in his room the whole day and never move out of it, yet the whole place is 
moving round. It pre-supposes ample assistance. At present the condition of things is 
not altogether satisfactory because one lias not the adequate number of responsible 
assistants, but if you are to do the kind of work that this place could do, you must have 
an ample staff, and you must get the best value out of the head of a department. You 
must give him ample assistance and then the amount of work turned out under his 
supervision is practically unlimited. 

Q. Would you say that such an extreme case as I put is justified by the business 
it brings to the institute and also by the opportunity it gives for the professor to give 
instruction in research work to the students; are those two factors sufficient to justify 
the stipend of the professor who was engaged all his time in other remunerative work?— 
A. You are assuming a case that should not really arise, because you assume that the 
professor is engaged all his time in other remunerative work. I don’t think if the 
department was really run as it should be that that case shoulcl arise, because his 
time should not be occupied in that way ; But even as it is, I can say this, I have felt 
justified in the time I have put into acetone, for just those reasons you have mentioned. 
I know that the students who have been working under me there have gained technical 
experience of a sort which otherwise they would not have got, and I think they appre¬ 
ciate that fact. 

Q. Do requests for work of any sort come direct to yon or to the Director of the 
Institute?— A. If I may judge from my correspondence, they are coming more and 
more directly to me. 

^ <?• 1 presume in the ordinary course yon would at once consult with the director ?— 

yf. I do in many cases. There are some things of a minor nature which X don’t think 
I specifically mention to him. 

Q. Are the requests which come to you generally from manufacturing businesses 
or from public bod»B; or what is their nature?— A. I have had a number from manu¬ 
facturing businesses, and I might take an instance which will indicate the way I deal 
with matters. I had a firm in Bombay who wrote to ask me_ jor certain information. 
They gave me certain figures and enquired whether I thought it was a good proposition 
for making ammonium chloride from Bombay gas liquor. I said they might send 
me first of all an analysis of .the liquor. They could not get it, I said, “ Send me a 
sample, we will analyse it for yon for a certain fee, and send me the fee along. They 
sent it/, and I made enquiries at home about the plant, and got the figures. The 
other day when I happened to be in Bombay I saw the representative of the firm in 
question.: He was, very -grateful for all that I had done. I really forget whether I 
submitted the matter to the director. At any rate the only question of fees so far 
ha* been the matter of Ea. 60 for the analysis. Whether anything developed out of 
it after wards baa sot yet transpired. If it became something more than a matter of 
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interchange of letters and correspondence, and really became a business preposition 
which was going to occupy some serious part of my attention, I should naturally 
bring it to the director’s notice. I hm not sure whether I have not done so. 

Q. What are the arrangements made for publication of any research work in the 
Institute P— A. I have not had occasion to publish anything myself, but there . is the 
Institute Journal in which researches are published. 

Q. You might undertake a piece of research work for a private firm, of .which 
the results were of public advantage, would not a difficult situation arise there, probably 
obligation to the private firm from whom you receive remuneration would preclude pub¬ 
lication to a great extent; at the same time it would be very much in the public interests 
and also in the interests of the institute that they should be published. Can you suggest 
auy means by which such a difficult situation can be met, with due regard to all 
interests?— A. That involves a very difficult question indeed, because it is a question - 
of the value of the information. No doubt there is information in the hands of 
private firms which the public would like to have in order to use it for their own advan¬ 
tage, although the firm may have spent a very large sum in obtaining it, therefore it 
becomes a question of equity. In caws of that sort it would be necessary to define your 
position at the outset and define the position of the firm. If the firm desired the secrecy 
then it would be paying heavily for it, and the institute would reap the benefit of it. 
This is the opinion at home to a very large extent. I sometimes think, if T may say so, 
using the term in its strict significance, that the academic authorities do not sufficiently 
realise what the value of technical information is. A number of my friends say, “ I 
cannot understand these manufacturers, they are so secretive.” We know that there 
are some manufacturers whose secrets do not amount to much, but on the other hand 
there are firms such as a firm I know of in Manchester who spend many thousands 
pounds and jiatent. devices as a result of that large expenditure, which, if they were 
to be given freely to the public, would mean great injury to the firm. Therefore it is • 
a very large question which must be dealt with as far as possible on principles of equity. - 

Q. But you think that regulations can be framed and agreements made with the 
staff of an institution which would provide for such cases fairly, both from the point 
of view of public interest and that of the institution?— A. I think that is so. The 
situation must be faced here more than at home. Of course it has been considered 
very carefully in the United States, as you probably know, and there are various schemes 
there for carrying out the exploitation of patents. 

Q. Will you tell us what is the arrangement in the United States?— A. There is 
a scheme which has been worked with considerable success which was described before 
the Eighth International Congress of Applied Chemistry. Professor Kennedy Duncan 
has written on the subject, and it owes its genesis to Mr. Cottrell. Principally the 
method is by what is known as the Research Corporation, i.e., a number of responsible 
and well-known individuals who are willing to put down certain sums of money to 
exploit processes or inventions or patents which seem to be likely to be of benefit to the 
public in general. At first that money is only spent on experiments and in modest 
salaries. As the experiments develop, and a manufacturer, for instance, desires to 
make use of the invention, it is still under the control of the Research Corporation, 
the fees are paid to it, and by and bv the thing begins to finance itself as it goes 
on, but all the time the money is held in trust for the public. The salaries paid 
to the workers in this corporation increase as the receipts increase, and so the thing 
finances itself as it goes along. I am speaking from recollection. It occurred to me 
that this might be interesting to tbe Commission, but I have not got the actual reference 
before.me. It is in tbe Institute library. It bas occurred to me as possible that the 
Government possibly in combination with private individuals, might form such a corpo¬ 
ration. 

Mr. C. E. Loud. — Q. Is this a sketch of things that actually happened P— A. Ta§. 
One thing that developed very successfully on those lines is the electrical condensation 
of fumes from metal work. 


Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. What is the name of this university?— A. It is not an 
university. The University of Pittsburg has worked on those lines, I believe in 
conjunction with the Research Corporation.* 

Sir F. H . Stewart . — Q. Supposing A was a member of this corporation and 
obtained its help in a certain direction^ and B, who was a competitor of A went to this 
institution for help in the same direction as A. Could B get such ahelp P — As Certainly. 

Dr. E. Ifopkvnson.—Q . You answered Sir Francis Stuart that B would get the 
full benefit of the work done by A*, will you explain how that is?— A. That is»to say, 
if I may take this' case for example, the case I had in mind about the oondemaatioift J a£ 
fumes. Supposing A was a zinc works and spent a great deal of, money in ftndsntir 
a methqd of condensing fumes, and B was an antimony works, or any other 
ing information to condense its fumes. He would have the advantage of 
t——-;—:- - - 1. —•— -•—— : —:—**-:---- r** '' 

* Bm nppkoMBttrjr note pc fo tsd after orad wSdaqas. 




li IimMiMS 1 g«i*ai 1m A, bat he would have to pay for the specific application of the 
me to hia ortrn particular problem.. If he came second he would have to pay a higher 
s than A who came first. 

Q. I had a different case in mind. Supposing you worked up a method of distilling 
ndalwood oil for a certain individual and it was a success, and another asked for 
at information, what then? A. Then as I say it would be a question of how much 
a was wanting to pay for it. If it was not protected, then anybody can take it up 
ut if the firm A. had spent a large: amount of money in acquiring this information— 
ne is assuming that it is a thing that could he protected—then nobody can take it up. 
Mr. C. E. Low. —Q. Wbat do you mean by “ protected A. Protected by patent. 

Mr. A. Chatterton — Q: Supposing you bad worked out a process for a firm A as long 
as you were retained by tbem you would c onsider that the whole of the information you 
got in connection with that particular industry was a matter between you and the firm 
and if the firm wished to retain that information ns a private matter, you would expect 
them to give you a definite retainer so long as they wanted itP— A. Yes. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. It seems to me that there is some difficulty in regard to the 
funds of a public institution, or rather the resources of a public institution being applied 
lor private benefit?— A. Well I suppose everyone of us wbo has been educated at an 
university has been educated at the expense of the public; it is a question of more or less. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. But that education is open to everybody?— A. Yes, and in this 
case the public also benefit, because the firm pays and pays heavily for special privileges 
and that money goes back to the public to be used for other things, so the public gets 
it all right. It is all a question of equity generally, and equitable arrangement 
-throughout. 

Dr. E. Ho'phinson. — Q. Supposing that the Government of India set up an organi¬ 
zation which would include all chemists, including therein all those engaged in teaching 
■or in research institutions. Supposing such an organisation were graded into senior 
■chemists and junior chemists, with a Director-General at its head. Would it be 
possible to work somewhat on these lines? If a particular Province wanted an Agri¬ 
cultural chemist he would go to the central organization. He would have various 
names submitted to him by the Director-General, and from them would elect a man 
-suitable for that purpose. The man might be chosen by merit only from any rank of the 
organization, and he might go to take up work as a chemist, in the Province for a 
specific period of five or seven years. The remuneration which he receives under that 
arrangement would be the remuneration which the particular Province would give for 
the appointment. It might be largely in excess of the average remuneration, or it 
might be less. At the end of that period of service he would return, so to speak, into 
the reservoir of the Government organization, Teturn to his particular grade, awaiting 
another appointment. During that time he might go back to the headquarters or the 
central laboratory and be engaged in research work, as arranged by the Director- 
General. Such a scheme might be applicable not only to the particular instance of 
Agricultural chemists, but also to teaching posts in universities. You have a professor 
appointed, and after he has been professor he might be Agricultural chemist. That 
I think might be not an inconsiderable advantage in the development of such a scheme. 
In regard to recruiting, do you think it feasible that recruiting should go on in the 
•organization suggested for all ranks ^ I mean obtain new material, new members of 
"the organization. For instance, a man who attains to considerable reputation at home 
might come out and become a member of the Imperial organization at once in the 
higher grade. He might be senior chemist or Deputy Director, or you might get 
men who had only just taken their degree at home come out as probationers and get 
two or three years’ experience in India in some particular firm. Do you think that 
-suah a scheme is feasible, and would it induce the best men to come in?— A. It appears 
to me so. The essential thing in my mind is that a man should have full freedom 
to develop his individuality, and that his success should depend upon that and not on 
regulation. I take that question of recruitment rather implied what I was saying, 
that a man if he came out in that way would know that he had opportunity of develop¬ 
ing his abilities, that he would not be simply on a grade where he would stay till he was 
moved up in the ordinary course of things. 


Q. You. suggest in your note that’ it is essential that promotion should be by merit 
■only and .-not by seniority P — A. I feel sure of that. 

' Q. And promotion by merit*exists in Imperial organization?— A. Of course all human 

Hungs have their difficulties, but what I feel so strongly about, as I have said here, is 
that development of industries calls in a special degree for individual initiative and 
A;bosM^u5.tive rather than.a critical type of mind. Criticism is of course necessary and 
Vj&ly: desirable, for many purposes it is perhaps the type of mind that is required? but - 




dopment of industries you do require boldness and initiative and freedom, 
hlaffl is to m t that in-a "service and at the same time enable a man to feel 
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that he has not aU the time to be anxious about bis mute'bread- 

say that my own experience has been that while, fox* example, 1 1% to. 

accept a full time appointment, on the other hand to have some iked wppoifltlBMif und 
a minimum of fixed salary enables a man not to worry about his bread and butter, 
and at the same time leaves him free to develop in all other directions; whereas if he 
is simply dependent on his appointment for the whole of his income, and he knows that 
if he does his duty in an ordinary prosaic way he will be promoted in dufe cotrrae, there 
is great temptation even under the best conditions for him to become critical rather than 
constructive. 

Q. I think what you say is rather a strong argument in favour of such a scheme 
that I have suggested in this way, supposing that a chemist, who was a member of the 
Imperial organization as such got a stipend, but probably a small one, according to his 
rank in the organization. If he is appointed to any work outside he would probably be 
receiving very much higher remuneration, but he would know it would come back to 
him and it would give him what is a great desideratum, viz., scientific independence, so 
that he would go his own way and he would know that he would come back home on 
the expiration of the tenure of the post and that he would come back to an organization 
which was capable of recognizing the value or otherwise of the workP—A. I feel very 
considerable agreement with what you say. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Supposing a chemist was a member of a general Chemical Service 
and was not attached to any particular job, supposing he has in fact come home to his 
chemical service, what work would he he employed on?—A. He would be doing general 
research, building up his reputation. 

Dr. E. Hopk.insom .—And it would be necessary to have an institution whose busi¬ 
ness it would be to make for stock. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. I understand that these men are cut off from the analysts; yon 
•are not referring to the analysts? 

Dr. E. Ho-plcinson .— Q. Suppose a parallel organization of chemists. There are orga¬ 
nizations of botanists and T*o&sibly of mycologists, and that they all lead up to a depart¬ 
ment of Government. Do you think it would be possible to choose as head of the 
Imperial Scientific Service of the Government of India a man who was proper head 
of all the different branches. Would an organization of botanists be ready to accept 
the leadership of the chemists who had risen through the-chemical ranks?—A. I would 
not like to say chemists who have risen through the chemical ranks. I would like to- 
say that all ranks, whether mycologists or botanists or chemists would be willing to 
accept the headship of a man of certain standing and calibre, whether chemist, botanist 
or mycologist, or neither of them, so long as he had a wide habit of mind and especially 
the scientific habit of mind and a wide grasp of business. I think it would no* 
matter what his particular line of approach was, what his speciality was. What seems 
to me so essential in the guidance of all this is the scientific point of view which a man 
should have. You might have, for instance, a great manufacturer who might not be a 
specialist in any particular line, but who would be a man of large experience. . You have 
the case of one of the Directors of Crosfield’s. A Director of Crosfield’s has had under 
his consideration large problems of engineering, large problems of raw materials from 
tropical countries. He has had to consider botanical problems in connection with the 
sources of his oils; bacteriological problems in connection with the fermentation of oils, 
all these things in a big way. A man of that description who has had large experience and 
large responsibilities and has the. scientific ana broad outlook, it would not matter 
whether he began as a chemist, what he does is the important point. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. Towards the end of your written evidence you say, with refer¬ 
ence to the location of Indian Institute of Science, that ** it is possible to work without, 
strain at any season of the yea^. ,, Is a favourable climatic condition of great importance 
in chemical research?—A. Unquestionably. 

Q. Do you think an institute of this kind could not be placed with advantage in 
a warmer place like Bombay or Calcutta?—A. Wo, because during certain months of 
the year it is almost impossible to work with real freedom. 

Q. Would that be u serious handicap?—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. You are about to do some work on fertilisers for the Tata -Iron and .Steel Com¬ 
pany. Is that through the Director or through direct communication P—A. Direct com¬ 
munication. The Director knows all about it. m .. , 

Q. You have not placed it before the Conncil?—A. I don*\ know the details of it 
myself. I have brought the question as to whether I was at libq^ty to go to Sakchr 
before the Director. '. l ''V ’ 

$irf. H. Stewart. — Q. In a general way, I suppose, the Director would rejnee«»t the- 
Council in a matter of that sortf—Jl. Tee. 
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. — J . a i ^ **“•$“?* possibility of the Board of the oomnanr « 

givjiig ft ^ v5° institute to carry out these investigation ?*~& 

5 *** btooght before the Director that it wae not enfeely a 

^ Ia *“* ^' rk , to T b ? taten "P by you entirely and as an individual or bv the 
institute as raohf— A. I have not discussed this with either the Director o’r the Dorn! 
pany in detail; but I take it that the institute on the whole will benefit most 

Hobble Sir R N. Mookerjee.-- With reference to your answer to Dr Hopkinson 
that certain laboratories receive 26 per cent, and some receive 76 per cent of cert^in 
research work in that the usual practice in Europe in other laboratories P—4 Therl 
axe other institutions I be\ieve, but I don’t know the details oi their arrangement* 

Q. I mean arrangements like that?—A That 
tories of that sort spreading in the country Arisinsr out of 11 , f *** I ^ me ™ us lahora- 
point I would like to make The nriuciule tlvtt T * tha * lotion there is one 
Health Department was that the fee should be in excels—o^to^t 

Q. Supposing that the system is introduced in this institute here, and anv eorre- 
spondence came direct to you, in that case you would have to keep some sort of record 
and that would be a sufficient guide to the Director of the Institute as to what you 
- were doing, so that it does not matter whether you or he received direct communication 
xrom the parties; the fact is that the Director would know from your record what you 
were doing?— A. Yes. The thing could he a matter of purely office work. 

Q. But that is not the present custom in your institute?— A. No. 

Q- ,^- re y°. u agreeable to alter your custom to that extent ?— A. Perfectly. I suggested 
it myself originally. * 


Q. Supposing the institute authorities or the Government refused to do that what 
would you think reasonable pay for a scientific man like a chemist or botanist who’would 

not be allowed to do private work and which would tempt him to come out*_ A I do 

not know. I do not think I would come out on pay. It is not altogether a question of 
P a y* It is a question of freedom. I have practically had an opportunity of entering 
a very large firm at home and I dare say I should be making a great deal more money 
than I am now had I taken it, but I refused it because I think the enthusiastic scientific 
worker values his freedom almost more than money considerations. 

Q. How would you draw your line whether you are exceeding your limit when taking 
outside work to the detriment of your own institute?—.4. It is very difficult to answer 
a question like that exactly, because it is rather more a question of one’s personal feeling 
und judgment. You cannot say, here you are transgressing and here you are not. 
Briefly, I may say that as a rough guide to myself I would charge fees where I had 
personally to go away and inspect something and personally give an opinion. But I 
would not charge any fees where it was a matter of development and where the indus¬ 
trialist in question or the firm in question was not gaining immediate benefit. But 
even so, one takes eaph case on its merits and judges more or less what is a fair thing 
to do. It is impossible to draw a definite line. “ 

Q. You have said here, “ I am of opinion that no industry can flourish where the 
manufacturer declines to take responsibility and risk.” That is the question in Europe 
but in India the facts are not what you state here. There is hardly an industry that 
has developed until the Government comes forward. That is the whole question now 
before us. I am not talking of very big industries, but small industries too. Are you 
of opinion that Government should not give help to any industries?— A. I do not think 
-I have said that. 


* Q. No'w, there is this sandalwood oil. It has been proved to the country by Mr. 
Ohatt(erton*s work that it is a paying industry in India. But until the Mysore Govern¬ 
ment had the funds, or rather Mr. Chatterton had the Mysore Government at his back, 
you would not be abltoto do anything?— A. Does that not happen to be a. Government 
monopoly xnore o* less? I have said in my evidence, “ There is no doubt that noticeable 
benefits to industry may be derived from researches made by Government departments 
or Research Institutes. Sandalwood oil, indigo, dyeing and tanning are cases in point.*’ 
<Q. I do not think it can be a monopoly because there is sandalwood everywhere?— A. 
But supposing a capitalist as in the case of indigo, supposing indigo planters were 
waiting to spend money, not just a few hundreds, but thousands to put indigo on a 
■sutisfactery basis, there is no necessity that I see for Government qua Government to 
intervene. 

--1Q: 'Jttg* perhaps, you are not aware that Government give annually large sums of 
fbr t&nindigo industry P— A. I know it does. 

he a, very direct help to an industry that has made its fortunes?— A. Gov- 
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German competition. It ia the question of a very serious defect in 
not an argument in my mind for the intervention of Government, 
lay with the planter. 

* Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Do you think that Government should not & 

the Department of AgricultureP— A. By all means. 7 , , .„i .i- ,; 

Q. Then what is the difference P— A. It is the question of financing. ^ ^ AV; . 

Q v Financing research?— A. Financing research ad hoc. There are large industries- 
where you would amass information which is not available to everybody. ; - 

Q. Take the case of indigo research?— A. Supposing you wanted to help a parti¬ 
cular manufacturer to put down plant and to take advantage of the researches and the* 
manufacturer wishes to apply them to his own work. In that case I think he should 
do it himself. Government may quite rightly and I have said here by all means, let 
the Government develop research on general lines, but when it comes to detailed appli~ 
cation of those researches and making money out of it, then I think the manufacturer" 
should be willing to pay. I make a distinction in the question of charging fees for the- 
work I am doing. AVhen it is for the general benefit I do not feel^ called upon to charge 
a fee, but when it gets beyond that and the manufacturer wishes to do something 
in his own factory in order to make money out of that research then he ought to pay. 

Hon'hie Sir Fazulbhoy CurrUnbh*>y. — Q. Do you think one institute like this is- 
quite enough for the whole of India, or in other Presidencies if the climate is nearly. as 
good as this, there should be institutions where they can attract people and being n«*r 
manufacturing centres they would l»e more useful if the money could be had?— -A. That 
is a question of finance. Here we have a very fine laboratory and we are gradually 
expanding the plant and it is largely a question of money. One would think it would be- 
better to develop this place to the utmost than to open up other institutions. 

Q. Don’t you think that it is far off from a centre like Bombay or Calcutta, ami 
that it attracts fewer people from districts like Southern India where raw materials- 
are available?— A. On the contrary, we have as much work to do as we can possibly 
handle. If we had more assistance we could do much more. 

Q . For this part of India?— A. For all India. 

Q. But at present your energies are directed towards this part of India?— A. My 
work is at present largely concerned with Hyderabad. It is only that we have not got 
enough assistance or we might do a larger quantity of work for the United Provinces. 
I have had enquiries from all over Tndia. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Have you had enquiries from the Directors of Industries in 
the United Provinces and Madras?— A. Yes. There are other officials also like the 
Forest officials, who have written to me. ...... . ., 

Q. Have you had any direct enquiries from the proprietors of small industries of tne 

swadeshi type?— A. Yes. , . . 0 A 

Q. How are these dealt with? Are fees charged in respect of these enquiries P—-A. 
As a rule one has suggested a modest fee, and that has sometimes stopped enquiry. 

Q But with reference to enquiries from such men, supposing he made a sensible 
enquiry and the thing is fairly large and promises useful results, what would be done 
about a thing like that in the matter of fees?—A. If there was Any difficulty I would 
discuss it with the Director and we would see what was best in the interests of all 
concerned. But as a matter of fact, we have not had enquiries which hay© evolved 
anything very large that way. . * 

Q. You aTe aware that there has been a constant cry on these people s pfcTt for 
Government expert help being made readily available to proprietors of small stru^glmg 
industries, who had not the knowledge or the means to get researches made in the 
ordinary way like the bigger industries can do, and it is certainly up to us to provide ffOme 
means for these people to obtain information. Whether an institute like this i»_the 
best place for them to apply to is, of course, another matter In a general w^.^oh 
an enquiry would, I take it, be recognized as a public oneP— A I am not sure, fcyou 

think that which you got for nothing you value very bttleP , ^ 

Q. Very often these people cannot afford to pay?—A. Then ought they be 

engaged^m imbistaies^ ^ the D irecto r of Industries on merely techaicsl matt M».; y he 
matters you have %sa dealing with here would be technological, 
matter which occurs to such men they brmg it to the Director oC Industries 
good deal.of trouble taken by the Director of Industries,and Wen perteg glj 
problem threshed out for themP— A. What one wants to try and g et at— I to . 
over this a great deal—is to get-the maximum of help with tfaa minim um • 
meat,” A tune will come when the Government support must of 
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,which should be more or less the business of the Department, of Industries to work out. 
lie should have all those things at his command showing him where he can get his 
information, giving him every possible facility and allowing him to hire machinery 
at a reasonable charge, allowing him to borrow a certain amount of money at a reason¬ 
able rate of interest and helping him in all those ways. Hut don’t do it -for him, 
otherwise you will never get. a man who can get the thing to go on. 

(2 • Do you consider that, members of the Indian Research Institute arc at present 
sufficiently in touch with Indian manufacturers—I mean manufacturers of organized 
industries on a large scale?— A. i do not know that they are, hut 1 am quite clear from 
mv own experience that the tiling is very largely becoming known and of course it 
all depends on what is turned out. The success of the institute would he the very best 
advertisement. 

Q. You think.it is becoming known? There are no specific steps you would .suggest, 
for making it known more widely?-—.1. What I am really frightened of is that we 
might, get. it known before we liad machinery to do the work. At present we can hardly 
do the work that conics to our hands. 

(2- Supposing yon got more enquiries from man n fact iirej s than yon could deal with, 
would you suggest starting other institutions in other parts of India, or increasing 
this?— A. Increasing this. 

Q. Dow far do von consider that tin* amount of private practice a man does should 
he considered a criterion of his usefulness fiom the point, of view of the institution? -.1. 
That is rather a difficult question to answer. T should think it is a qiiestinn of a tree 
being known by its fruit. Tf the department flourishes that should lx* a sufficient 
a nswer. 

Q. With reference to this service of Chemists that Dr. Dopkinson was mention¬ 
ing, what would bo the duties of the head of the department if there were a chief 
c.Jiemist?— A. As T have already explained, he would not. necessarily he chief chemist 
but head of tin* department. II is function would he to keep all the threads in his 
hands and generally inspire the whole thing and keep fully alive to all I lie require¬ 
ments of the country. 

(2- Do might, of course, define which man should he deputed to which depart men t ? 
— . 1. Quite so. 

C2. Tn all questions of promotion or discipline, his word would lx* of very considerable 
if not of final importance?— A. Yes. 

Q. As rog*ards actual research work do ym consider that he should control the 
Directors or co-ordinate in such work?—.1. I think he should co-ordinate. 1 think it is 
impossible to get. the best value out of research work unless it is co-ordinated. 

Q. Do you mean that he should prevent, overlapping?— .1. Yes. 

Q. Kntiroly, or minimise overlapping?—.1. Minimise overlapping. 

Sir F. //. Stewart. - -Q- How would that come in when you consider that the scientist 
in research requires freedom of action?— A. lie would in his own line. Tf you had a mail 
working on the fixation of nitrogen you would keep him on that line. He might have 
been working on the fixation of nitrogen in relation to wheat. Then 1 m* may lx* called 
upon to work, say, a problem in connection with indigo, hut then* would he two different 
applications of the same line of thought. Rut you would not turn the man who was 
doing fixation of nitiogen to the growth of shellac. 

Q. Supposing the individual chemist wanted to work oil tin* fixation of nitiogen, 
would you give the head of the department power to say, “ No. You are not to 
do that. You arc to work on something else”?— A. Tn the very early stages, yes r 
because the junior chemist, is not always the best judge of what, he should work at. 
1 think some amount of control is necessary. 

Sum.EMKNTATtY NOTE. 

The Research (7orftitration, an e.rperiment in Public AfhnunistraNon of Patent 
Rights by F. G. Cottrell , San Francisco y California. 

Some seven year* ago the author while working in the University of California on 
a set of problems in sulphuric acid manufac ture came upon certain phenomena which 
promised to lead to important improvements in the electrostatic collection of smoke and 
fumes from chemical and metallurgical plants. TTo was at once confronted by the old 
dilemma of adjustment between academic and commercial^ activities, as only through 
direct, construction aud.study of installations on a commercial scale did it seem possible 
to develop into full usefulness tlic inventions involved. 

Finally with the help both personal and financial of Professor "Edmond O’Neill of 
the Chemistry Deparimeht. and Dr. Harry Fast Miller and Mr. K. S. Heller, both 
alumni of this department, of the university the commercial development of the project 
was undertaken and patent secured* the understanding among those thus actively con¬ 
cerned heing that when the receipts from the business should have repaid the initial 
investment with reasonable interest at least a considerable portion of the patent rights' 
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should be turned over to the University of California or some other public institution 
to be administered as the nucleus of a fund for the promotion of research, it being 
also hoped that this might set a precedent and stimulate similar contributions from 
others. 

The business and technical development of the project struggled through and over 
many difficulties and disappointments for the first few years but with a constantly 
growing Hcale of operation and it was not until the fifth year of the work that the 
latter repaid what the organisers had spent upon it. . 

. It is not the purpose here to enter upon the technical details of the inventions 
involved as the early history of these was published a year ago and has since been 
extensively abstracted in other journals. A further supplementary account and dis¬ 
cussion was also given at the annual meeting of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers last February and two papers on the latest development of the subject are 
being presented before other sections of this Congress. 

Merely as an index to the practical significance which the work has already attained, 
suffice it to say that installations made under these patents have now been in com¬ 
mercial operation for over five years and the largest of these have been on a scale 
representing a construction cost of over $100,000 each. The first were in the far west 
but several are now in operation or under construction in and about New York city. 

By the time the work had thus reached a self-supporting basis, its significance was 
felt to have broadened to a degree which made its control by a local institution such as 
a single university inexpedient as the fullest success of such a movement is inevitably 
conditioned upon its being most broadly representative of the common interests of those 
whose co-operation and support it aspires to secure. Through Director J. A. Holmes 
of the U.S. Bureau of Mines, who had taken a very helpful interest in the work, it 
was brought to the attention of the Smithsonian Institution nearly two years ago, the 
informal discussion which followed resulting last October in a formal offer of the pateht 
rights to the institution. The only condition qualifying this offer was that these patent 
rights should be given an adequate business administration and the proceeds be devoted 
to furthering scientific research. 

In December last, ufter careful consideration and discussion which the prospective 
donors and under their hearty indorsement, the Board of Regents off* the Smithsonian 
Institution adopted the following resolutions: — 

Resolved-. That the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution do notldeem it expedient; for ths',In stit u- 
tion to beoome the direct owner of the proposed gift of royalty-beuring patents. 

Reuolved further : That the Board of RegentB of the Smithsonian Institution decide that the Institution may 
properly aooept a declaration of trust from the owners of the patents to hold and operate the same in the interests 
-of the Institution, and to pay over to the said Institution the net profits therefiom. 

and further authorized its Executive Committee and its Secretary Dr. Charles D. Walcott 
to co-operate with those from whom the offer had come in the organization of either 
a subsidiary or an independent board of trustees or directors to conduct the business 
side of the project. 

In elaborating this plan, the organisers have tried to study carefully both the 
economic and „ academic needs which it was intended to subserve. The following are 
among the considerations which have perhaps had most to do in determining the form 
and policy of the new organization as finally constituted. 

During the last few years the rapid growth of engineering and technical educa¬ 
tion, coupled with a general awakening to the commercial importance of research in 
the industries, has brought about a persistent demand the world over for closer and 
more effective co-operation between the universities and technical schools on the one 
hand and the actual industrial plants on the other. 

The value to both sides from such co-operation is today generally conceded, but 
as to the most expedient methods of its accomplishment opinions differ, and we*are 
still in the experimental stage of working out the problem. ^ 

One solution which has been extensively applied consists in the universities and 
schools permitting and even encouraging the members of their teaching staffs to go 
into private consulting practice. Another form of co-operation is seen in the industrial 
fellowships recently established at several universities, through which their labora¬ 
tories undertake the investigation of certain problems for individual commercial firms or 
organizations, the latter bearing # the expenses and receiving the first fruits of the 
investigations, but under restrictions as regards final publication and Use, intended 
to justify the universities or technical schools in taking their part in the work. 

While these and similar methods now in use bring aboq£ the desired co-operation 
it has been felt by some that they are open to the objection of introducing too direct 
business relations between the academic institutions or the mesx&ers of their faculties 
and individual financial interests. As still . another alternative intended particularly to 
meet to some degree *at least this lost objection, the Research Corporation has been 
organised. - 
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Briefly stated, this latter is a board of administration, whose work is to guide-the 
development of snch patents as may be turned over to it, and finally market them, 
the net profits from all such business being devoted to scientific research “ by contri¬ 
buting the net earnings to the corporation—to the Smitlisonian Institution and such 
other scientific and educational institutions and societies as the board of directors may 
from time to time select, in order to enable such institutions and societies to conduct 
such investigations, research and experimentation.” Under this system, it will be 
noticed, a part at _ least of the financial returns of the scientific investigations of our 
academic laboratories automatically goes back to them for aiding further investigations. 

But this represents only one side of the good which the plan aims to accomplish. 
Conservation has of late become a word of conjure with, and all manner of economic 
wastes are very .properly receiving a too-long delayed attention. The men in our 
universities and colleges have been among the first and most effective in promoting the 
general conservation movement, yet there is what we may term an intellectual by¬ 
product of immense importance, a product of their own activities still largely going to 
waste. This is the mass of scientific facts and principles developed in the course of 
investigation and instruction which through lack of the necessary commercial guidance 
and supervision, never, or only after unnecessary delay, reaches the public at large in 
the form of useful inventions, and then often through such channels that the original 
discoverers are quite forgotten. 

The Research Corporation was primarily intended to serve the evergrowing number 
of men in academic positions who from time to time in connection with their regular 
work evolve useful work and patentable inventions, and without looking personally for 
any financial Teward would gladly see these further developed for the public good, but 
are disinclined either to undertake such development themselves or to place the control 
in the hands of any private interest. 

During the process of organization, however, it became evident that the class of 
donors of patents to the cause would by no means be limited to men in academic posi¬ 
tions, but rapidly extended not only to private individuals outside the colleges, but 
even to large business corporations who often find themselves incidentally developing 
patents which overrun their own field of activities. Such patents are very apt to get 
pigeon-holed and come to actually stand in the way of true industrial progress, even 
though their owners may realise that, development and use by others would indirectly 
benefit themselves. As an official of one of the large electrical companies put it— 
“ any extension of the use of electricity, or even power in general, iR pretty sure even¬ 
tually to mean more business for us through one department or another.” 

A procedure adopted in academic and public positions by many men in an attempt 
to bring various inventions before the public and fit the same time prevent private 
monopoly has been to secure patents as matter of record and then throw them open gratis 
for public use. ’ This procedure received official recognition in the United States Patent 
Act of March 3, 1883, which authorises the remission of all patent office fees to Gov¬ 
ernment officials on patents bearing on their face permission for everyone in the country 
to use the invention without the payment of any royalty. 

Practice has shown, however that this does not accomplish all that had been 
hoped for it. A certain minimum amount of protection is usually felt necessary by any 
manufacturing concern before it will invest in the machinery or other equipment, to 
say nothing of the advertising, necessary to put a new invention on the market. Thus a 
n um ber of meritorious patents given to the public absolutely freely by their inventors 
have never come upon the market chiefly because, “ what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business.” 

If some of these patents, on the other hand, were placed in the hands of such an 
Organization as the Research Corporation, it could study the situation and arrange 
licences under fair terms so as to justify individual manufacturers undertaking the 
introduction of the inventions, and at the same time would be accumulating from the 
royalties funds for^urther investigations. 

As to the details of organization the Research Corporation was incorporated on 
February 26, 1912, as a Stock company under the laws of the State of New York, 
with its office at 63, Wall street, New York city, its declared purposes being— 

(a) To receive by gift and to acquire by purchase or otherwise, inventions, patent 
rights Vnd letters patent either of the United States or foreign countries, 
and to hold, manage, use, develop, manufacture, install and operate the 
same, ami to conduct commercial operations under or in connection with 
the development of such inventions, patent rights and letters patent and 
to s 4 ?l, licence or otherwise dispose of the same, and to collect royalties 
thereon, and to experiment with and to test the validity and value thereof, 
and to render the same more available and effective in the useful arts and 
manufactures and for scientific purposes and otherwise. 
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(6) To provide means for the advancement and extension of technical and scientific 
investigation, research and experimentation by contributing the net earn¬ 
ings of the corporation, over and above such sum or sums as may be 
.reserved or* retained and held: as an endowment fund or working capital 
and also such other moneys and property belonging to the corporation, 
as the Board of Directors shall from time to time deem proper, to the 
Smithsonian Institution, and such other educational and scientific insti¬ 
tutions and societies as the Board of' Directors may from time to time 
select in order to enable such institutions and societies to conduct such 
investigation, research and experimentation. 

(o) To receive, hold end manage, and dispose of such other moneys and property, 
including the stock of this and of any other corporations, as may, from 
time to time, be given to or acquired by this corporation in the furtherance 
of its corporate purposes and to apply the same and the proceeds or income 
thereof, to the objects specified in the preceding paragraph. 

As practically all technical work under the corporation’s supervision will be done 
in co-operation with either industrial works on the one side, or school and college labo¬ 
ratories on the other, its expenses will be chiefly administrative, and were estimated for 
the first year at $10,000, the expectation being that after this it would be self-support¬ 
ing. As a margin for unforeseen contingencies, the capital was placed at $20,000. 
divided in 200 shares, of a par value of $100 each, and issued under the condition that 
“ no dividends shall be declared or paid thereon, and the entire net profits earned by 
said capital stock shall be applied to or expended for the aforesaid purposes.” All stock 
issued is also under an option to the corporation by which the latter may at any time 
through its Board of Directors repurchase it at par, and the stock cannot be otherwise 
sold, without first notifying the Board and allowing the latter an opportunity to 
exercise this option. 

The Directors who need not be stockholders, are 15 in number, seven constituting 
a quorum, and are elected for a period of three years, one-third going out each year. 
They in turn elect each year an executive committee of five, of which three constitute 
a quorum. 

It is not proposed to fill the offices of President and Manager until the work of 
the Corporation is well under way and the permanent demands and responsibilities on 
these officers can be better estimated, their duties devolving in the meantime upon the 
Vice-President, Chairman of the Executive Committee and Engineer. 

The present organization is not considered as necessarily permanent in all its 
details but was deemed the most simple and generally expedient for carrying out the 
initial stages of this experiment in economics, at least until it should have earned a 
safe working surplus of its own and demonstrated its ability to produce a substantial 
permanent revenue. It will then devolve upon the Board of Directors to decide upon 
a definite policy for the ultimate control of the corporation. This may be done by 
exercising the option to repurchase all outstanding stock at par and then proceed to 
redistribute the same, as for example, by turning the whole over to the Smithsonian 
institution, or perhaps better still dividing it among a number of universities and 
similar institutions. 

This, of course, does not mean that the particular institution so selected would 
thereby acquire any more direct claim on the profits of the corporation than others, 
since the stock is non-dividend bearing, but merely that they would become trustees 
responsible for the election of Directors who would give the corporation a business 
administration, thoroughly practical but conforming to the idea implied by its objects 
and associations. 

The terms under which each new patent shall be acquired by the corporation am 
entirely in the hands of the Board of Directors, but at least for some time to come it 
is' probable that only such patent rights will be primarily considered as are offered 
freely without restrictions as to mode of administration or obligation of any financial 
return from the corporation, as present indications are that the latter will find itself 
well occupied even by these offers alone. - 

The Board has authority to purchase patents where this *may appear as good busi¬ 
ness policy, which may quite conceivably occur from time* to time in rounding out 
fields in which it has already embarked. Contracts with owners of patents for adminis¬ 
trating the same on a profit sharing basis will probably not be considered, chieffy owing 
to the unforeseen complications which it is easily possible, not to say certain, that 
such agreements would eventually lead into as the further developments of different 
interests began to overlap. : '! . ■ ■ • -.V' *££ V 

A much simpler, safer and more expedient procedure appears 
to retain if he go chpoees complete title* and control of his patent iuewrteinj 
territory wh0e assigning the same '.in other territory TmlffreW 
corporation. ■ Any ajMopfteat which,' -the. letter ‘ call, 
enhance fpie value to both.*7 
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The procedure is well illustrated in the case of the first patents to ooxne into 
th& possession of the corporation, viz., those referred to above as initially offered to the 
.Smithsonian Institution itself. The owners of these at the time of their original offer 
had already spent considerable time and money in their development but from the 
•outright sale of their foreign rights and the rights of six western states (California, 
,Oregan, Washington, Idaho, Nevada and Arizona.),' together with a licence for the 
-one industry of Portland cement, manufacture throughout the whole United States, 
they felt adequately remunerated for their work and financial risks, and were willing 
to turn over all remaining United States patent rights as a nucleus for the experiment 
in economics which the Research Corporation represents. Together with this came to the 
-corporation a 10 per cent interest in the net profits of the parties who purchased the 
rights for the western states and for the cement industry, while incidentally growing 
out of the negotiations on the foreign rights, another set of valuable patents has come 
fio the corporation from Mr. Erwin Moeller, of Germany, which emphasizes in a most 
practical way the fact that academic organizations and particularly the Smithsonian 
Institution are international in spirit, and so recognized by scientific men the world 
•over, presenting at once a nucleus from which may well be developed many activities 
leading towards world consciousness, co-operation and peace. 

The present movement, as stated, had its inception on the far western edge of this 
continent in very unpretentious beginnings, but has already overrun national borders 
hoth in the character of its work and the personnel of its supporters. It is a question 
which should peculiarly interest this Congress as to how far and in what way inter¬ 
national co-operation can best be assured in such activities which from their very 
nature and aims should from the outset transcend political boundaries and national pride 
and be treated by one and all from a standpoint as broad as humanity itself. It was 
.with this in mind that the present paper lias been presented, not »o much as a record 
Of present achievement, as to stimulate discussion and co-operative effort toward ever 
wider and more effective activities in_tliis most promising field. 


Item-arks by Dr*. Gilbert J. Fowler . 

I find that the scheme has been worked in connection with the Mellon Institute in 
Pittsburgh which was founded for the promotion of industrial research. I enclose 
herewith a cutting descriptive of that institute. I have been personally in touch with 
-their work on smoke prevention research and can testify to its great usefulness. 


EXTRACT FROM THE “ EFFICIENCY MAGAZINE.” 

' The Mellon Institute. 

What we need, to develop industrial chemistry, in a quick practical way, is an 
institute like the Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh. 

The Mellon Institute was built by private professors of chemistry; and it was 
paid for by two Pittsburgh bankers—.Messrs. Andrew William Mellon and Richard 
Beatty Mellon. 

The plan of it was originated by Professor Robert Kennedy Duncan, a Canadian 
scientist. Unfortunately he died before the building was completed. The present 
Director of the Institute is Dr. Rayn^nd F. Bacon. The address of the institute is 
Pittsburgh, Penn., U.S.A. 

Dr. Duncan established the institute in 1911 fin a temporary building which cost 
££,000. The present building cost about £60,000 and is maintained at a yearly expense 
of £30,000. . , , 

There are at present over forty chemists at work in the institute solving the 
practical problems ©^manufacturers. _ , . 

Suppose, for instance, that a manufacturer wishes to know the chemical nature 

of glue, h* agrees to pay. £300 a year for two years to the Mellon Institute. The 

institute then secures a cheinist who is well fitted to work out this problem. The 
"results' belong to the manufacturer who pays the money, , . , , 

In this way a manufacturer can secure results for a few hundred pounds, instead 
^f spending thousands of porfnds on a laboratory of bis own 

Some of the subjects that are now being studied m the Mellon Institute are as 

follotm^^Mtredetkm, yeast, leather, fertilised, radiators, turbine engines, fatty oils, 

stone, glass, soap, aluminium, copper, laundTying, bleach- 

ameont paid to the institute by manufacturers was £15,000. AM 
to dtai m*re than thirty valuable patents have already.been secured 
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Witness Nq. 269. 

Dm J J Sttoborough, Ph.D., D.Sc., F.I.C., Professor of Organic Chemistry, 
Indukn Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

Not*._ Witness did not submit written evidence. 


Oral Evidence 13th Fbbrdaky 1917. 

Not*. -The «vi M d ]i.l of part and pro.ont .tod.nf of .ho will bofound in tb. .ritton oridTOO. of 

witness No. 2ft 

Dr. E. Hopkirvson. — Q . You were present in the room when Drs. Fowler and Hajr 
were examined to 0 ove r the same ground again, but “e there any 

points in the answers of Drs. Fowler and Hay that yon ^exception to or waMhk* 

to supplement P-— A . There .was the point that you brought forward about ha«n| a 
Imperial Service A man having ai certain rank, and then being sent oft on special an y 
and P gettiu g 7pecial tay and then 8 reverting back to his original rank,_I do not think 1 

origin.. si,*ss 

L. “^“5* inpl.ui.od iko ■ '0.1 pimotion mig» b. 

be put more properly to T™- iaat , , " ow in vogue P—.4. The usual procedure is 

up Ind sent in to the Doctor with 

the reuuest that it should be printed m the Journal. . 

a The Journal is published quarterly P-A. Atirregi“ la * ’Every piece 

; f a& 0 vo^ of publication, in the 

Journal t-A. I suppose ^ present ^ „ js Ilot edited at all . The author is 

Str E. H. Stewart. . . Tmimal in the ordinary sense. It is- 

entirely responsible for the g^P^^j^e^itypublications. Each part is an account 
“I ™We of wmkwhichlspuiriished^under a certain name and that person is responsible 

f ° r * nr ^eTh opkinson Q. Has the Journal any wide circulation ?—A. It is sent out 

to all the Indian Colleges mud tojmMic bodies to “J “““.t up to the present 

ssK««%?r»sr'.ri , .K.w: 

r 

— w-a» k y 5 ?<&*sek 

meats of their °' WI i accor< ^ h ' •jfhev^were lecturers car professors in Indian Colleges 
held posts before they cum here. T ey d six-enontha to two years and then 

and they simply came here an^d thetime varma ^ ^ I think they have 

they wentwback to ecenpy their ey*?™, Fhem and get them in that way. One or two- 
' seen the posts advertised and “PP^f" „i,ether wo lind any one 8iMtablefor/a particular 

£Z^. not take men who knew nohh-»i-tojr. 
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been^ prepw^'°under'to'Bomrfi ?: r ? ay l ® 8® ln 6 to do, to take this list wbiob baa 
■ : “"Y® 8 directions and supplement the last two columns, 

^r=ue\T^X 8 g ’ t “ d Ins= kB abOUt ^ iT WOrk ” ? - A - That C35i 

. Aether y° u tillnk tke y Were really doing good work P— A. Yes; in a great 

.majority of cases, ejt any rate. 0 

Q‘ How far have yon found that they are fully qualified to take advantage of the 
work r— A. One could say straight off that they are all qualified to profit by the work 
Jiere. 


Q. Do you hold your professorship under agreement?— A. Not a formal agreement, 
but simply a letter from the Director stating that I was appointed undeT the existing by¬ 
laws. 

Cl. These by-laws cah be, or probably have been modified P — A . They have been 
modified somewhat, but not to a great extent. 

Q. And under the by-laws you are quite at liberty to take up outside work?— A. 

Ye s. 

Q. Do you trust entirely to your own judgment as to whether it is suitable and in 
the interests of the Institute that you should take it up, or do you consult the Director P 
— A. I rely entirely on my own judgment and the Director knows, I think, in most cases. 

Q. You refer it as a matter of courtesy rather than ag a matter of obligation P — A. I 
•consider the head of the department is quite justified in deciding these kinds of things. 

Q. And in general terms, what is the nature of the private work that you undertake? 

— A. It varies considerably. 

Q. Is it, in general, for public bodies or private concerns?— A. Both. The bulk of 
it is for private firms or individuals, but occasionally for the Government of Mysore. 
"We are doing consulting work for the Government of Mysore for the sandalwood falctory. 

Q. You know we had a long discussion with Dr. Fowler as to the difficulty that 
*. might arise from the fact that the results of such work are the property of the firm. 
Have you found any difficulty in your experience in that way?— A. No. I have found 
no difficulty whatever. But I conceive that there might he pome difficulties unless we 
had some perfectly definite understanding with the firm. 

Q. Do you endorse what Dr. Fowler said about the propriety, quite apart from any 
existing arrangement, of fees derived from such a work being apportioned in some way 
between the Institute and its Professors?— A. They ought to be, and they are to some 
-extent. There is nothing formally laid down, but, of course, if we had a piece of work 
which involves the use of the Institute’s material, that would be refunded to the lnsti- 


Q. Dr. Fowler said that there should be an actual sharing?— A. It was 25 per cent 
or something like that, which was supposed to cover the expenses. 

Q. It varies according to the* nature of the work?— A. Yes. I do not think essenti¬ 
ally there is any difference between the two. . . 

Q. As a general proposition, apart from aaiy existing arrangements, do you tliink 
that such a division of the remuneration from private work between the Institute and 
the Professor is desirable ?— A . Yes. I see no difficulty. It is very little different 
from what does exist at present, except that you lay down the exact proportions. It is 
a suggestion I made to the Council of the Institute 18 months ago, but they would not 
listen to it then—that a certain proportion of any fee received by a member of the staff 
doing work which involved the use of the laboratories should go to the Institute a*nd 

-should be fixed and definite. , _,, . . . 

Q. The Council objected to itP —A. The Council said that it was not worth taking 
-up that point bewuse the amount of such work was limited and small. ’ 

Q. Von are quite in agreement with Dr. Fowler on that point f A. Yes. 

O Will vou tell us what your academic career was before you took up this profeilSor- 
A t senior lecturer at Nottingham University College for six years and 

^Professor "of Chemistry in the University College of Woles, Aberystwyth for ten years, 

W i» -7 Chemical Works?-A No 

O Have yo+ had any special experience in the chemistry of dyes? A. No I 
cannot «ay that I have exJeptfor a short time when Dr. Marsden was here. We did a 

little work on some ;_dustrv were started in India, conld it derive any 

<?, Supposing a cafl«. printing xndusfaTrwere^smriea^ Totf ^ ea!n M it exiB t B at 

"•“top®® af all .*"5“’A* it exists at present, I think there is no probability, 
present or as it might be modified r As ir exists a We might be able 

“ paw* *- •— 
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Witness No. 270. # 

Du. H. E. Watson, D.Sc., A.I.C., Professor of General ChemUtry, 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

Not®._ Dr. Watson' did not submit written evidence. 


OitAL Evidence, 13th Febhttaet 1917. 

Note.—T he reviasd list of past and present students of the lm tit ate will bo found in the written evidence of 
witaeks So. 266. . 


Ur. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Would you be kind enough to tell us what your acajdemic 
and professional career had been before you came out here?— A. I was for five years at 
University College, London, and while there I was demonstrator for three years. X 
then went to Berlin a»nd Geneva and to Cambridge with an 1851 Exhibition scholarship. 
I’rom Cambridge I came straight out here as assistant Professor 4 of General Chemistry. 

Q. What did you do in Germany?— A. Physical Chemistry with Professor Nernst. 

X went abroad more with the idea of studying the methods of foreign Universities than 
with the idea of completing any particular piece of research work. I only stayed six 
months in Berlin and as a matter of fact I worked out the essential details of an import¬ 
ant piece of work which was finished off by a German. I was at Calmbridge for a year. 
I was working at the Physical Laboratory under Sir J. J. Thomson. 

Q. Wliat sort of work were you engaged on there?— A. I was investigating the 
electrical properties of gases. In fact, most of my time before I came out her© was 
spent in dealing with the properties of gases. I came heie straight from Cambridge as 
assistant Professor and last year I was appointed Professor. Dr. Sudborough and I are 
working together in general and organic chemistry. 

Q. You have only five students between you according to this list?— A. Yes. There 
are also three extra men who are not exactly students. 

Q. Will Dr. Sudborough give us full information about these students?— A. Yes. 

Q What is this list of special students ?—Sir A. G. Bourne. — A. They are here for 
a short time. Under our present by-laws we have certain rules dealing with students 
who come to us. We exempt certain men from the rules and put them under special 
rules. We call them special students. There is no meaning in it except that they have 
been here for a shorter time than the others. 

Q. They work on a particular subject and then go away?— A. Yes. They were not 
students in the sense that we have called on them to make a deposit which we require- 
from the ordinary student. They are workers rather than students. 

Q. What about Dr. Marsden ?— Witness. He came to the Applied Chemistry De¬ 
partment when Dr. Sudborough and myself were looking after it in the absence of the 
Professor and he carried out certain experiments on indigenous dyes in our laboratories. 

(Sir A. G. Bourne .')—I should not have called him a student. He came to work 


theTe Witness .—We have had a good many professors coming and working here during 
vacation and taking advantage of the facilities provided. 

O I understand that Dr. Sudborough and you are doing no regular class work?— 
A We do not deliver any lectures. I have given two short courses of lectures on sub¬ 
jects that might be of use to students, but there is no regularity. We also have a collo¬ 
quium. One-man reads a paper and we get others to discuss it as far as^possible. 

Q I should like to ask you whether you think that men who coma from Cambridge 
to India would regard it as more attractive to be a member of an Imperial Government 
organisation and through it to take up such posts as you now occupy, than to come direct, 
to'the Institute, being under no obligation to any one but the Institute and a$t the same 
time having no prospects of advance m an Imperial service, the prospects being persona^, 
entirely dependent on the work done at the Institute?— A . I think as far as Government 
or other service goes, the ordinary ma,n at home is not able to. realise the precise 
difference. He is too ignorant of the conditions out here. One important point rt think 
is the question of pension. I think people would m general come out to posts to which* 
a pension, however small, is attached in preference to those offering no pension. 
When I came out I was appointed for three vearst and I was very strongly sjdvised m 
England not to stay longer than three years but I have stayed longer That was the 
impression a* the time—that it was a very bad thing to conte out to India at all, and I 
think that is one of the difficulties that will be experienced. ...... . • . 

Q. You think that it is now the general feeling that it is a bhd thing to come out 

to In 0 ia iWus7it is a blind alley?—A. Simply on general prmciplesr , I do not know 
whv it is but very few people that I know at home would <£eatai nf coming out I 

am sure there will be great difficulty in getting fully qualified men to cpme hero tinier 
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ttEES&JSSZ. difficulty at 

cert"* Mk, *««* refused all offers without .hesitation *I^uT^is'ottL S m£ bl? f ° r 
ranee, t knoer it was in my own case. I Imew nothing of the ° lte ” lga °~ 

Q. You an tow under an agreementP.—^ ’■c*--- i--t. 
agreement, which is for three years. 

Q. And there is no obligation on either side after that ft_ a tvt~ 


A *^cl 2_—® v “° wumij. 

-A^sgince last year I have been under 



regarded as a great disadvantage. 

Q. You. think that will be the general feeling?—A Yes 

tor a .llort time it I could ri ,l,!v evei.l it A^i« J iTcX toX e ’’ t lt“ 
«^°wo,^J° 881 t le \° avold , losing touch to a large extent with people in England, and 
e'? 1 d make it exceedingly difficult to obtain .any appointment in England after 
spendin g s ome time m this <‘.ountry. ® 

^Your education has been carried on in different schools of chemistry Looking 
at the thing from the point of view of students, do you think that it is advantageous for 
°* n y professor to continue indefinitely in one chair?—A. So far as elementarv teaching 
of students goes, and hot research. ‘ ' 

Q. I think you may properly differentiate between teaching and research in your 
answer to the question if you wish to do so?— A. I think, as far as research goes, that it 
is very advisable to have one man in the same place. Although a good man will always 
. attract research students wherever he goes, it would be most unsettling to ai professor 
to be liable to be moved at any time. Even when thoroughly equipped laboratories are 
available, I should consider each move as equivalent to the loss of at least one year’s 
work. 

Q. You think that the research professor might properly be a life appointment or 
till fifty-five years of age ?— A . If you could get a good research professor, yes. From 
the practical point of view there is a difficulty. If you appoint a man for life you 
cannot get rid of him. From the professor’s point of view permanent appointment is 
the only one which will induce a good man to come out to India. 

Q. Have you any practical suggestion to meet the difficulty which you have now 
referred to?—A. I think a good deal would be effected by having a very large chemical 
department in which the indifferent men could be employed without giving them posts 
of greatest importance, whereas a good man would come to the t.op automatically. 

Q. You would have this situation, that a. certain professor might be indifferent, 
but still hold a chair of equal rank with the active and successful professor ?— A . I think 
another way would be to appoint the men, as far as possible, when they are young and 
not to give them a chair until after due trial and approbation. For instance, one could 
appoint a man out here on Rs. 500 to 800 to start with and let him understand that his 
subsequent promotion would be in accordance with merit. 

Q. That could easily be done with younger men, but you cannot do it with men with 
more or less established reputation P—A. Is it necessary to get men of established 
reputation? Personally I think not. If I might suggest, there are certain industries, 
which are well known already that are to be developed. Oil pressing is a well known 
industry in England. If it were determined to start oil pressing here, there would be 
a certain amount of research work to be done in connection with it. On the other hand 
a great deal of work would undoubtedly be saved by obtaining the assistance of a man 
who had devoted his whole life to oil pressing. Such a man would not come out as a 
Professor on Rs. 1,000 or 2,000 a month, but he would want an exceedingly big salary'. 
On the other hand, he might be quite willing, for a definite fee, to come here for a very 
short period, and explain to the permanent staff the salient features of the industry and 
the chief practical-difficulties. In that way one could get the best advice without paying 
fabulous sums to older men and keep the younger men as permanencies as far as possible. 
We have an excellent example in what Messrs. Tata have done on a commercial scale 
and we might try to imitate them—by getting the very best man. No institution, how¬ 
ever well equipped, would be able to pay such a man permanently. 

Q. Were you h#re when Dr. Fowler was examined P is there anything which you 
wi.hto say about whiph Dr. Fowler has spokenP A . On the question of consulting 
practice I think that if there were to be a large chemical institution private consulting 

practice —A. Not so much competition, but in mynewths 

advantage ol a ISrge department would lie in having as far as possible an expert m 
Sv^bSffih To?woul*Thave men who know all about one thing, even quite arnmor 

SS- and naturally if anything of that sort came up it should be sent to that particular 
We h^n example nol The Mysore Government have asked usto investigate 
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some refractory materials. I am doing it. I* admit that I know very little about 
refractory materials, and I can only apply general scientific principles. There is a man 
at Bombay who has spent his life on refractory materials. If he was at the Institute he 
would naturally take the work up. Supposing though we were both at the same institu¬ 
tion and some one asked me if I would undertake this examination for a fee, I might be 
tempted to do it myself instead of handing it over to the man that could do it. In that 
way I think that there would be a great loss of efficiency. 

Q. Thart would be met if, instead of a division of. the fee between the Institute and 
the particular professor, there was some system of poolingP— A. Why should not the 
whole of the fees be paid to the Institute P 

Q. You think it would be better P — A . I think so; especially regarding the work 
from younger men, there will be no trouble whatever, but if you have a man who has an 
established reputation aind who is a consulting chemist at home, he will probably not 
give it up. Under the by-laws we are allowed- to take consulting fees. This did not 
mean anything to me at all when I was first appointed. I attached absolutely no im¬ 
portance at all to it, and I do not think the ordinary young man would. 

Q. Your plan, I take it, will be rather to have a fixed stipend for the present staff, 
any fees derived from outside work to go straight to the coffers of the Institute, and to 
rely very largely on young men for recruiting the staff, and to supplement it wherever 
necessary by getting men of established reputation for short periods for special purposesP- 
— A. Yes. With regard to consulting work, no doubt, it would be necessary to send a 
man on occasions from the central institution to do work actually at some factory, and 
in that case I think it might be reasonable to give him an extra allowance. You would 
select the best man for that job naturally and in that way he would get some reward for 
being above the others. 

Q. Are there any other points on that line of enquiry which you would like to 
enlarge uponP— A. I think a very important question of recruitment'is the stability of 
the appointment in one place. I believe that there was some talk of amalgamating some 
central institution with the existing educational services. A man might be very pleased 
to come to India to do research work, but if he knew that he was likely to be turned on 
to teaching pure and simple, he would fight shy of the appointment. I would suggest 
however than, in practice some arrangement could be made without difficulty because 
there would be, no doubt, a number of men volunteering for teaching work. In the 
institution you will find men if you pay a little more who would be willing to go to 
another place and do teaching work, but if every man knew that he was liable, without 
option, to be sent away to do work of another nature, recruiting for the staff would 
certainly be adversely affected. Another great factor is climate. It is almost essential 
to have a cool climate for a central institution. I think the amount of work turned out 
would be two or three times what it would be if the climate were too hot. 

Q. You personally think that the climate of Bangalore is satisfactory?— A. Yes, I 
have always been here during the hot weather and I find that I could do much more 
work in the cold weather than in the hot weather. Notwithstanding, I could do some 
work in the warm weather, but I should not like it to be very much warmer. In the hot 
weather one does not feel energetic and undoubtedly the output is very much 
diminished. ' 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — ~Q. How long have you been out?— A. Six years. 

Mr. A. Chatter ton. — Q. I have only one question in connection with the reply that 
you have just given in regard to the chemical staff—the giving of fixed stipends and not 
being allowed to take private consulting fees. How will you arrange in cases of the kind 
in which an industry, 'say, for instance, a soap factory, wants to have the advantage of 
an expert chemist from the Institute of Science as a permanent consultant?— A. It will 
work in exactly the same way. Instead of paying the individual you would pay the 
Institute so much and they would send the man. If the manager of the factory was dis¬ 
satisfied with the man he would ask the Director or whoever was responsible to send 
some one else. 

Q. Do you think that it would work more satisfactorily than an arrangement made 
between the consultant and the firm P — A. There is a certain type of men with whom it 
would not work so well, but I think ordinarily it would work. iAs I was suggesting just 
now, the man, if it involved his .living in another place, might get an extra allowance. 

Q. Don’t you think the fact that the man could get a certain amount of money by 
private prabtice is an additional stimulus P— A . It is to some people, but if he could get 
promotion from one grade to another by doing good work I think that would have some 
-effect. ‘ • 

Q. In case where the work is .carried on in the factory, you can lay before your 
consultant chemist a certain problem and after he works at it, he gives a solution. If 
the man had a more definite interest in the place, he might go further and continue to 
work on the problem P— -A. I think it depends very largely on the type of.man. I am 
quite willing to admit that there are many advantages in allowing private consulting 
work, but trom what Y have seen so far, I consider that them advantages are greatly 
outweighed by the disadvantages. 
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.Q 1 The type of man is the man tc develop industries, to push on teohnological work. 
Se is not purely a scientific man why will take up a problem and deal with the purely 
scientific aspect?— A. X think the Government Agricultural Department does that to a 
certain extent. They do not get any better pay for developing crops and so forth. I 
do not know whether they would be any the better if they were so paid. 

Mr.XJ.E. Low. — Q. When did you first begin to have private consulting practice? 
■When did if first come in your way?— A. X cannot say very definitely. I fancy some 
samples were sent for analysis. 

Q. What work were you mainly engaged on before private con suiting practice came 
to you? What types of investigation?— A. I was doing a good many different types. I 
was doing some' purely scientific work. 

Q. The point of my enquiry is this. Has the picking up of private consulting practice 
been to give a distinctly industrial bias towards the work coming to you?— A. I do not 
think so; I was doing work of an industrial character some time before the question of 
fees arose. At the same time, I am doing very little purely scientific work now because 
1 consider the problems of an industrial nature which are sent in—not necessarily paid 
for—are of more urgency than the purely scientific work which I was doing before. 

Q. Had the work which was sent in an industrial bearingP— A. All the enquiries 
that we have have some bearing on industries, or are in some way connected with indus¬ 
trial work. They involve mostly the analysis of samples. 

Q. Is the work of industrial bearing tending to crowd out purely scientific work?— 
A. I think certainly at present, becaiuse we consider it more urgent. If there was a 
larger staff I do not know that it would. I should like to point out that it is not entirely 
private consulting work. For instance, the question which has been referred to us by 
the Madras Government on oil seeds, which they consider very urgent,—that is nofr 
private work in ainy sense, but we should certainly give that question precedence. 

Q. What I meant was this. Did the coming in of a great deal, or a certain amount, 
at any rate, of private consulting work which is of an industrial character tend to give an 
industrial bias to the work generally P Did it tend towards taking up more industrial 
work, not necessarily of a private nature—the fact of the man being in contact with 
manufacturers and manufacturing interests?— A. I do not think so. As I said before, 
we considered industrial work as the more urgent, and also very little interest has been 
shown by outsiders in pure science. For the sake of advertisement it was necessary to 
attract their attention. Actually I should say that the thing which has given the greatest 
impetus to the present work which is being done at the Institute and which is nearly all of 
a technical nature, was the taking up of the distillation of sandalwood oil. That was not 
done as private work. Originally we were simply asked to investigate the distillation of 
sandalwood oil by the Mysore Government and we did that, and later on the Govern¬ 
ment asked if we could assist in the factory and for that they offered a fee, but the first 
part of the work was in no waj r private. 

Q. You think it is desirable for the Institute to be as much in close touch as possible 
with manufacturing interests?— A. Yes. . 

Q How do vou think that it should be achieved?— A. I should say that the person 
who should bring the work to our notice is the Local Director of Industries and we 
could then report on the technical aspect- as to whether we would be likely to do anything 
with it on not. . , 

Q. You realise that the Director of Industries is at present very much more con¬ 
cerned with small industries and cottage industries and he has really nothing to do with 
big organised industries in the Province? Supposing we have a Director of Industries 
in Bengal I imagine thaft it will be a very long time before the coal, or jute, or steel 
making trade go to him. They are much more likely to go to you direct if they can see 
any way of getting help from you?— A. In referring to the Director of Industries, I 
was rather thinking of Government industries, if Government wished to develop auy 
new industries. As far as private work goes, it is merely a question of advertisement. 
We do not ’want to get too many demands for work before we could satisfy them. We 
are getting questions further and further afield and I think after a very little adver¬ 
tisement everybody*- will be inclined to ask for advice if they have one or two practical 
tests that we can really do something useful. 


Witness Ho. 271. 

i Ma> Q A MaHAJIADI, B.A., F.C.S., Soap Expert with the Government of Mysore, 

Bangalore. 

* Written Evidence. 
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went to England as Government of Indian-technical scholar to study the advanced 
processes connected with the industry of oils, .fats and their products. I stayed oat 
for years, during which period I worked for one year in the City Soap Works of 
Messrs. D. "W.' Gibbs, Limited, Wapping, East London, and later on spent about four 
months in the United States of America where I worked in a cotton oil mill and a 
refinery, learning the crushing of the seed and the refining of the oil. Apart from 
this work in regular factories I worked in the chemical laboratories of different Poly¬ 
technics and, visited quite a large number of soap works, oil mills and margarine works 
in Great Britain, United States of America and Germany. 

I returned to India in January 1915 and tried to join the B«erar Oil Works Limited, 
A kola, Berar (my home) which 0 W 11 an up-to-date plant for crushing cotton seed though 
badly set and erected. They had no technical man for their work, their skilled 
staff consisting mainly of a good mechanical engineer, and I thought I could introduce 
some improvement in the concern by helping them to produce a better quality of oil and 
use their “ Foots ”, obtained as by-product in refining the oil, for making some soap 
for the market. All that meant some investment of money and I believe their financial 
position did not encourage them to entertain my services. 

In May 1915 I went to Cawnpore to see the Premier Cotton Oil Mill of that place 
and happened to meet there one Mr. Shawaksha, a Superintending Engineer who had 
justTetired from service and who wanted to go into some business. I explained to him the 
prospects of a soap factory in Cawnpore. 1 met him later on, by appointment, in 
Bombay in July with all my papers and discussed with him the whole proposition of a 
soap factory in consultation with another friend of his. His first trouble was whether 
,1 could do all that 1 said, in other words, whether I could make soap. I volunteered 
to make some experimental batches of soap and offered to find a suitable place for that 
purpose in Cawnpore. From his conversation I could also gather that as there are not 
very many soap makers in India, his factory will to a great extent, depend on me, which 
he did not like though I suggested ways out of this. Ultimately he wrote to me in 
Amraoti, Berar, stating that it is an up-liill task and will require very energetic work 
on his part for which he was not prepared. 

Later on I tried to interest the capitalists in Jfagpur through one Mr. Dick, Bar-at- 
law, to erect an up-to-date cotton oil mill and a refinery there and prepared a statement 
showing the prospects of such a concern. That attempt failed and it seems to me that 
the unsatisfactory condition of the Berar Oil Works, Limited of Akola had something 
to do with discouraging the capitalists there. 

From January 1916 I am working on soap manufacture at the Indian Institute of 
Science under the Mysore Government. The soap made by me was considered a 
commercial product by the authorities and a factory was contemplated to he erected, 
though it is not yet done owing to the dearth of machinery. 

Lately it is known that the machinery from England which was ordered long ago 
might not come till the war is over and the present Director of Industries and Commerce 
of the Mysore State is contemplating to make some locally. 

Though during this period of my work on soap 1 worked on a very small scale and 
with crude appliances I, was able to demonstrate the process of manufacture and 
the quality of soap that could be turned out. And I may state that this much demons¬ 
tration has been sufficient not only to satisfy the Mysore Government about the sound¬ 
ness of the proposition of a soap factory but lias even convinced the private capitalists 
who have actually approached me with a view to organize a company for soap-making 
with my help, if possible. 

Though my experience of industries in India as stated above is very limited, it 
has led me at least to the following conclusions: — 

(a) That the Indian capitalists, at present at least, do not fully appreciate the* 
value of technical help in a manufacturing concern and as such, are not willing to pay 
it adequately. 

(fe) There is a fairly large amount of capital in the countiw, particularly in 
email holdings, available for investment in industries, but the holders are not eager 
enough to take new industries until the soundness thereof is proved in some practical 
form. 

(c) In the interests of the development of industries in India -it is essential that 
no new enterprise should be undertaken unless it is to be doqe in a thorough way and 
under expert technical advice. . * 

Things will remain as they are, unless there is an organised effort to correct 
them. Such an organized effort can only bear fruit if it is based^on pomplete co-opesation 
between the public and the Government, the latter taking the initiative and carrying 
out the fiecessary plans laid down in consultation with the Advisory Bojprd, to be consti¬ 
tuted from amongst the former. The initiative of the Government should take the 
form of the immediate establishment of a Department of Industries find OawtmrtR?0& ** 
each Province with a keen business man at its head and a good staff ofts awital ' mek V -. • r • 
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Technical shill is one of the most important factors in the success of q manufac- Teolmloal.aid. 
luring- concern and consequently the foremoflt duty of the Department of Industries and 
Commerce in every Province should be to procure technically trained persons for various 
industries and to see that they are utilized. 

The question of getting technically trained persons for Indian industries is rather 
b. complicated one and requires thorough investigation and laying down of definite 
principles on which to work. To start with, a new enterprise in any country is always 
undertaken cautiously and is developed only in the light of experience. This is more 
true particularly when private people with small Holdings want to undertake it. Their 
first desire is to work a small commercial plant and to see how it goes. And in order to 
make it a commercial success they naturally desire to prevent waste and to use bye- 
products in a scientific way. As most of the industries that are desired to be established 
in India and for which there is field will be more or less new enterprises for some years 
to come at least, they will only germinate and grow on the lines stated above. For 
them, therefore, will be required technical men who should not only be scientific men 
but who should at the same time be well-versed in the manufacturing details of the 
main products as well as the bye-products of their different industries. In other words, 
hey should be all round men for their particular industries. Such men cannot be had ready 
made. They will have to be trained. In European countries, industries are so far developed 
and carried out on such a large scale that a large number of persons supply the technical 
help required by a certain work. As such, each of them becomes a specialist in his 
Line but knows nothing about other branches. In the Soap Works of Lever Brothers, 

Port Sunlight, for example, a chemist may have worked for half a dozen years and 
still may not have done more than analyzing certain kinds of oils only. He may not 
Duly know nothing about the boiling of soap or the making of toilet soap but he may 
aot even have got the chance of doing analytical work in all its branches. In the 
U.S.A. a man may be good cotton oil mill’s manager but he may know nothing about 
the refining of the oil, or the one who refines the oils may be ignorant of making soap 
Dut of “ Foots ** a bye-product, or making- margarine out of his refined oil. Persons 
who know all the branches of their particular industries are scarce in European countries 
and where they are, they are too much valued in their own country to come to India. 

They become there Works’ Managers which is a very big billet. Indian industries 
awing to their modest start, cannot entertain the services of such men. For them, 
therefore, as stated above, men will have to be specially trained, keeping in view the 
needs which they are expected to supply. Such men should preferably be selected from 
amongst the Indian chemists and mechanics who have studied their subjects well in 
India and have shown marked tendencies towards practical work by continuing to 
get experience in their respective lines in established works and institutions in India. 

The Government of India have already an institution to send a certain number of Government o( 
Indian youths every year to foreign countries for technical education. That is a step India technical 
in the right direction. It is, however, said that these technical scholars have not 80 ° r "' 
been able to do much useful work in the regeneration of industries in India. There is 
some truth in this statement but it is not the fault of the Indian student. In the 
first place, he does not get a full chance to learn the industry for which he is selected. 

He is put, on his arrival in England under the guiding control of the Educational 
Adviser, India Office, whose knowledge of facilities for learning industries does not 
extend beyond certain public institutions and Universities which the students are 
persuaded to join. In, the absence of any arrangement to get practical training in 
factories, which is invariably insisted upon by practically every student and usually 
ieclared impracticable as a rule, the student, perforce, joins the University or the poly- 
fcechnic, puts in his two or three years and returns to India with scientific training in the 
principles underlying the manufacturing processes of his industry, but no practical 
braining in* the processes themselves. The result is that he is no good for industries, 
aecause there is no need) of such a scientific man in them, as they are at present. They 
want a man who should be of practical use to them in enabling them to make a thing 
which they could sell^and not one who has* got a number of theories and not very much 
sure which of them is the best. 

In order, therefore, that these students should be of real practical help to indus¬ 
tries in India it is essential that in foreign countries they should get a fair chance of 
Learning their industry by working in factories. They should have a good knowledge 
jf chemistry or good practice in mechanics before they are sent to foreign countries, 
rhis knowledge of theirs will enable them to intelligently follow the evening courses of 
lectures and practical work in the Polytechnics ana supplement their practical factory 
work with tike scientific training thus obtained. 

The question, %en, arises as to how to get this admittance in factories for these 
Indian students. X may suggest and' I believe it is quite practicable that this should 
3e done by the India Office. The India Office purchases considerable stores in Great 
Britain and the firms which one thus patronised should be required to take a certain 
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number of the Indian students for training, every year. The Japan'ese Government, 
acted on this very principle and got an army of trained technical men who have rendered 
so much help to their industries. 

The most important work of the Department of Industries and Commerce in every 
province should consist of using these trained technical men in organizing new indus¬ 
tries and developing the old ones in consultation with the Provincial Advisory Board, 
of Industries. 

The best way of doing this will be to keep, these scholars for one year more in the 
pay of the Government and during this period they should be allowed to show on a 
small scale as to what they can do. Public Works Department Workshops and Agri¬ 
cultural Chemical Laboratories in each province should be utilised for this purpose with 
the necessary expansions till a central well-equipped technical institute, with a workshop 
attached, may give these facilities. The scholars should at the sapae time be required- 
to prepare statements based on local conditions regarding the prospects of their parti¬ 
cular industries. The Government Should help them to organise joint stock companies 
and may even provide a certain portion of share capital on the same basis as the public 
subscription. The work done by the scholars which can be seen % by the public plus the 
sharing of the Government in capital will create confidence in the public which will 
easily attract the required capital of the company. 

In certain big enterprises in which this procedure may not be considered sufficient 
to float a company, the Government should establish pioneer factories. In these cases, 
of course, their scholars will be of direct use to them and as such should be taken-for 
a certain number of years. 

They may also be utilised in giving scientific advice to existing concerns and to 
train persons who are largely needed in them. This will require their services to be 
permanently taken by Government. 

The scale of pay which I should suggest for these foreign returned scholars for 
Government service is Rs. 300—20—500 and each on© of them before training should 
be bound to serve the Government-in case his services are needed. 

The loan of Government experts should be made to private firms or companies on 
condition that in case the method suggested by the expert is to be adopted by them, 
they should pay the Government the expenses incurred by it for the period that the 
expert-worked at the firms. The Government should pay half of this to the expert 
as an incentive to do his best. 

With the above arrangement the firms who have paid for the experts* suggestions 
should have the benefit of this exclusively for a period of 5 years after which it should 
be public property. 

Regarding the Imperial Institute, London, I may say that the main work done 
by it as far as India is concerned is to analyse her raw products and to 
try to find a market for them in England. Prof. Wyndham Dunstan is 
in close touch with the big manufacturing concerns who take up a material on his 
recommendation based on the analysis which is done in the laboratories of the Imperial 
Institute, and work it up into manufactured articles; if it suits them they use it 
in large quantities which means a market for the Indian product. The only 
benefit therefore "that accrues to India by the work of the Imperial Institute, is that her 
raw products find a demand in England. But as far as Indian industries are concerned, 
the Imperial Institute is absolutely of no use. On the other hand it is detrimental. 
The backbone of industries in any country is the cheap supply of raw material and if 
raw materials are in demand by firms which are large enough and rich enough to buy 
at a price which may not be convenient to the small Indian manufacturer, it* is a sure 
way of turning him out of business. The most peculiar part of this Institute is that 
Indian revenue is taxed to create this anomalous condition for Indian industries. English 
manufacturers must have raw materials if they want to keep their big factories running. 
As such they should pay entirely to investigate the fields of any part of the .world from 
which they want to draw the raw materials. On the other hand the! interest of India 
should be to establish' factories in India and to work up her raw materials locally. For 
this purpose she should not only give no help to the Imperial Institute of London, but 
establish an institute of that sort in India to help the Indian manufacturers exactly on 
the lines on which the Imperial Institute is doing work for English manufacturers. 

Research abroad cannot be of much use to Indian industries. . The results of the 
analytical work of the Imperial Institute of London are published in a quarterly bulletin 
and still I doubt very much if any Indian '■manufacturer will ever be benefited by it. 
It is lifeless for'an Indian manufacturer and Carrie# the weight of % piece of literature on 
scientific subjects. In order that these scientific investigations, which by themselves are 
no good unless taken up by manufacturers, may help industries, they must *be made 
on the spot and their results should be constantly hrouglfk to the notice of them. Ia 
other words there should be a living connection between the science and the factory. 

The Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, with her well-equipped laboratories, is 
in a unique position to do this service to the Indian industries. v And I believe it will 
be far better and more economic to definitely put the aims of/tfae 1 Indian Institute of 
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Iheproviiujial technological institutions must have good workshops attached to 
ihe y should be organised somewhat on the lines of the Regent Street Polytechnic 
or .Battersea Polytechnic of* London. They should have regular courses of scientific and 
engineering subjects during the day which should be of a standard to qualify students 
for some public University examination. They should further have short courses of 
Lectures in the evening m some technical subjects of which there is need in that place. 

±hey may also utilise their evenings in teaching certain kinds of arts as well, e g 
drawing painting, brass work, etc. The workshops attached to these institutions should 
be fitted up with small manufacturing plants of different descriptions where technical 
experts should conduct experiments for the purpose of proving the utility of their 
methods and at the same time for giving practical demonstrations to any students or 
to the public as the case may be. 

Regarding Government assistance to industries in the matter of finance, I think, it OovmwmTOt 
should take the form of establishing industrial banks which may bring money within the .Mirtsno.. 
reach of industries on easy terms. Government should also exempt from excise duties 
all such articles as are used in industries. The loss of revenue incurred under this 
head may be recouped from the taxes on the profits of the industries. It should also 
purchase for its stores as many of the Indian made articles as possible. 


Obai. Evidence, 13th Ikkruaui 1917. 

Mr. C. E. Loir. — Q. I understand that when you applied for a technical scholar¬ 
ship from Government you had some hopes of friends of yours in lierar starting a soap 
factory. That point does not arise in the course of your evidence but out of my personal 
knowledge of the case. That is the case, is it not p— A . It is. Owing to the war they 
were diffident of starting the venture. J 

Q. You met and asked several people but they did not come forward? _ A. I saw 

them but owing to the war they were rather diffident of it. 

Q. Simply owing to the warP — A. Yes. 

Q■ It was not due to the failure of the Akola cotton seed oil mill?-—A. That had 
nothing to do With this. 

Q. The Herat oil works were cottop seed oil works and they were running their show 
without any technical control?— A. Tltey had none practically. 

Q. And you think that their mistakes were largely tine to that? — A. There was some 
scope for the improvement of the quality of the oil. They refined it but did not deodorize 
and I thought that by deodorizing the quality will improve and it will sell better, for 
the Nowsari Mill of the Bombay Presidency are deodorizing it and they are selling 
much better. I think I was right when I suggested like that. ' 

Q- Why do yon say that Provincial technological institutes must have good work¬ 
shops attached to themP— A. These workshops will serve good many purposes. I suggest 
that there should be a place for the scholars who return from foreign countries to do 
some practical demonstrative work on a small scale, so that they may be able to convince 
the public about the prospects of starting factories. That will be one of the objects of 
thfse works. 

Q. Do you say that a small workshop started and attached to technological insti¬ 
tutions will be able to convince people about the soundness of ventures from a business 
point of view?— A. I may mention as a practical example the manufacture of soap that 
I have tried,- That isfWpiite a small concern and still it requires a place for being done. 
This small demonstrative work may not actually prove a concern to be a commercial 
success but it does go a great way to convince the people about the soundness of it, if 
undertaken on a sufficiently large scale. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Is that on a commercial scale?— A. A ton per month. That 
does not require any Very elaborate arrangement and still it has been j'ust sufficient to 
convinoe the people. ' 

Q. Everybody knows that soap can be made in India. The point is how to make 
it pajrP— A. That is what can be deduced from the prices of the articles and the 
quality turned out. . 

Q. Is there any other reason then for having a workshop attached to a technological 
institute P—A. The taehnologioal institutes will give instruction which cannot be com¬ 
plete unless there it workshop training for the students. 

.1* - • - - 
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Q. Yon mean simply as part of the instruction and not as a substitute for factory 
training?— A. It cannot be a substitute for factory training, though it will make techno¬ 
logical instruction more complete and useful than it will be without it. It will serve 
a double purpose. I have in view the Leeds University where in the tanning depart¬ 
ment for example they have got a workshop where v the students are able to tan from 
10 to 12 hides at a time and that is fairly good training for a technological institute. 

Q. But in tanning they do not tan in such a way as to make the concern pay?— A. 
Quite so. 

Q. And that makes all the difference?— A. It cannot be expected to turn the workshop 
demonstrative work into a regular factory proposition. The workshop however is quite 
essential and useful in other ways. It will serve double purpose. It will give the stu¬ 
dents training, at the same time to the scholars who return from foreign countries it 
will offer a convenient place to work on a small scale and be able to demonstrate. 

Q. What is your position regarding the Indian Institute of Science? Are you in 
the employ of the Mysore Government?— A. Yes. 

Q. They have sent you to the institute by arrangement with the authorities there 
for the manufacture of soap?— A. Yes. 

Q. You say that the Government scholars who are sent home with technical scholar¬ 
ships acquire scientific, training only and not practical training. And your remedy 
for that is that they should! be given a further extension of their scholarship or paid again 
by Government after they come out here?— A. I jjlead that they should enter into 
factories in England instead of being sent into an University at all. 

Q. That part is quite clear. But you say “ The best way of doing this will be to 
keep these scholars for one year more in the pay of the Government and during this 
period they should be allowed to show on a small scale as to what they can do/’ That 
means an extension of their scholarship after their return to India?—A. Yes. 

Q- During this time they slioiild be made to show in what practical shape they earn 
put their knowledgeP — A . Yes. •/.* 

Q. And you suggest that the pay of these foreign returned scholars should be 
Rs. 300-20-500 and that each one of them before training should be bound to serve the 
Government in case his services are needed?— A. In case the Government require 
experts for advising private concerns or to run pioneer factories, of course they should 
he taken. 

Q. You mean that Government should then keep them on and should find employ¬ 
ment for them and. these arc roughly the. terms which you suggest?— A. It is not neces¬ 
sary that all should be employed. In case any work is to be done through Government 
agency such as experts to advise private firms or superintendents to run pioneer factories- 
then they should be taken in on these terms. 

Q. After they have proved their value as practical men? — A. Yes, but their pre¬ 
vious training should be taken into consideration as well. ‘ 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. Are you making researches in the manu¬ 
facture of soap now? — A. I am working under the Mysore Government who intend to 
start a soap factory. 

Q. You want that the scholars who come out must take up Government service?— 
A. Only in case Government wants them. It is not absolutely necessary that they must 
do so. What I mean is that a good deal of industrial work will have to be done by 
Government through the Department of Industries. 

Q. You mean that Government should start the industry in each case?— A. Not 
exactly. 

Q. Suppose there is a technical scholar who comes out, should Government start 
a textile industry for him?— A. What I mean is this. In certain provinces, in the 
United Provinces for example, they have got a technological chemist who lias been 
appointed by the Government to help certain textile industries, in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency they have appointed a Leather expert to help the tanning industry, there is a 
dyeing expert to help the dyeing industries in such cases they should recruit from 
amongst their scholars. 

Q. Don’t you think that for such kind of work you want a higher type of expert 
than a student who has just come from England? — A. If the students are properly 
trained they will be quite sufficient to do the work. 

Q. Do you think that with a study of two or three years, he will be able to materially 
help the industries?— A. If the training is properly done he will be in a position to 
help industries. ' 

Q. Within three years? — -A. Yes. 

Q. You think he can stand before a man of 16 or 20 years’ ^experience?— AT I doubt 
whether they have got persons in .European countries who have got that experience. 

Q. You say that England returned scholars should receive a salary of Rs. 300-20-600. 
But Government pay their experts much more?— A. That is quite a different question. 

I for the present look to the efficiency and my idea is that those who have really specialised 
in different branches seldom like to come out here. They become works managers there. 
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apposing they fuse not admitted ? — A. I think the India Offloe should arrange ^ 


X" i'■ Q. Do yon think that .the India Office should fotce them to take these men into 
tfuty Xa Ct O xiiPS P-— A. They need not actually force them. I think the thing could be 
Arra ng ed if they like. 

: * *2- ‘That: is the only remedy that you can suggestP— A. The thing is that business 
firms which "have got no business connection with India do not object to taking Indians. 
If certain orders are plaeeH^with them by the India Office they will only be too glad to 
take them. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Do they also pay fees when they want them to work P— A . 
They are not paid any fees. They are only students and not workers. 


W itness No. 272. 

Ms. N. S. TraFVENKATACHAB.1, M.A., Superintendent, Mysore Tannery 
[Limited), Bangalore City , and Managing Agent, Berhampur Leather 
Manufacturing Company [Limited). 

Written Evidence. 

I have had experience of raising capital for the Mysore Tannery, Limited, Bangalore 0»P»tsl- 
and the Berhampur Leather Manufacturing Co., Limited, Berhampur (Bengal). In 
the case of the first concern, just before starting, the then required capital of a l akh 
of rupees was practically raised by my friends in Bangalore and it was only when 
capital was wanted for expansion that I had to do the work of raising the same myself. 

I found the task very hard. Well-to-do people used generally to point to their ex-' 
perienccs in previous cases where money invested in industrial undertakings promoted 
by Indians was lost. This was the excuse I invariably met with, whenever I appealed 
to the well-to-do classes. These classes were generally lawyers, big landlords and 
high paid Government servants. These people had no experience of business and had 
no knowledge of it. In South India, at any rate, they could easily get remunerative 
and secure outlets for their savings in loans on immovable property which bring 
them fairly high rates of interest. People engaged in business (those cases where they 
have superfluity of money) are not so nervous about industrial undertaking®, but in 
South India, they don’t think much of jo^nt stock enterprises. A sound business pro¬ 
position has now, I believe, a fair chance of being taken in as a proprietary concern 
by one or two merchants joining together provided the entrepreneur is ready to surrender 
everything to the mere capitalist and sink into a relatively subordinate position. But 
big undertakings have little or no chance of being financed this way. 

In Bengal my experience has been chiefly confined to the raising of supplemental 
capital for the Berhampur Leather Manufacturing Company. I had about me throe 
methods of working this concern—one involving a fairly large amount of extra capital— 
another a moderate amount and the third a comparatively limited amount. I was 
able to raise only the last amount, mostly from my friends who had confidence in me. 

From the general public at large, I had very little response. 

My opinion is that as long as the rate of interest which capitalists can secure On ad¬ 
vances against immovable property is so high comparatively, it is hopeless tq expect any 
diversion of capital towards industrial undertakings. The class of investors who 
hjfcfiwe''their money In the Presidency Banks on relatively low rates of interest, cannot 
be made to look with favour on fresh industrial undertakings however sound these 
Slay be, since the element of security which these investors value most’ is absent in the 
•Imiwa. Of ,a company. I cannot speak about Bombay, where I hear conditions are 
even in Bombay only certain class of industrial concerns attract money, 

Buoh as optton mills, banks, etc. 

aparMtrom active Government intervention, most hopeful results in the 
of capital towards industries can be secured qnly from organised 
at^ynl^duncted attempts towards reducing the high level of interest now prevailing 
■ # : kdow ^that^ the idea of what has been called industrial banka • 

~ i * linr f• meagre of influential support, but X am sorry I have got, to join 

; ' ucheme. dh my opinion* the starting of State-apfed* . 

~i|?hat already exist, is nothing bet waste of energy and 
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What I should like to see instead, is the placing by Government of all theur 
reserve holdings in England, or elsewhere at the disposal of the Presidency Bwia m 
this country. B This would mean largeT funds for the banks to operate 
will automatically be compelled to lower their average rate of mt e^, f ”_ lo ^“* 

• npA interest rates with other financial houses are always regulated by the rates 
obtaining in the Presidency Banks, the tendency will be for a generally lower level of 

mterest^hroughout the Government assistance, we have got the seven methods 

referred to to dftail, under question No. 5. Of these the first fonn of assistonce, 
namely, mere lump grants of money is not of much value, since it is hard to .ievise 
means by which a continuously healthy influence can be exercised on the concern after 

the grant^is^made. muy bo a ver y use ful and efficacious means of stimulating 

exports of manufactured products and ill one case, connected with my own industry, 1 
should say, it is absolutely essential. I have in mind the case of glace-kids manufactured 
by the chrome process. India possesses the finest raw material in the whole world and 
vet the whole of this goes out as mere raw material instead of as finished leather as it 
ought to There are not any technical difficulties in the actual process of manufacturing 
this leather,, but the factories ought to be designed on a large scale and considerable 
initial loss is inevitable before labour can be trained to the requisite standard of skill 
and efficiency. Further, the markets are chiefly foreign countries which are purchas- 
intr the raw product here and their home trade is protected for them by taritt. L^^re 
ought therefore to be here a system of subsidy (coupled with a lump grant at the start) 
bo designed as to minimise the effect of this tariff wall and to help on the industry 
till it learns to classify its products and vary the quality so as to suit the exigencies 
of the foreign market. In this connection, I desire to draw the attention of the Com¬ 
mission to a letter appearing recently in the “ Leather World ** of London under the 
signature of Messrs. George Wichelow & Co. (Appendix I). I, for one, will welcome 
gladly any action which the Government of India or the Imperial Government might 
take with a view to making Indian raw products more easily available to the manufac¬ 
turers in the United Kingdom ; but unless such action is accompanied by even more 
vigorous and well directed efforts to promote the manufacture of finished products from 
suc h raw material in this country itself, it will be no good and Government action will 
leave us only all the poorer, inasmuch as there will be an artificial restriction of the 
markets for our raw produce, without any corresponding benefit to us. 

Guaranteeing dividends : This will be quite useful for raising capital from the 
public provided proper care is taken and schemes are carefully scrutinized before 
Government starts helping concerns in this way. 

Loans with or without, interest: This will b e all right, if the loans are on the 
security of buildings or plant. The stocks must be left intact and absolutely unen¬ 
cumbered, to enable the concern to negotiate floating debt with banks. 

Machinery and plant on the hire purchase system : This also will be a great help 
in case Government provide proper safeguards for efficient, honest and economical 
purchase of the plant and machines. Whatever may be the efficiency of a buying 
department of Government, it goes without saying that a private individual or corpora¬ 
tion is. as a matter of fact, aide to buy its requirements more economically than Gov¬ 
ernment where there is nobody with a direct personal interest in the matter of these 
purchases; and unless these transactions are done carefully what ought to be a help and 
. boon might in the end prove to be ruinous and costly. 

I have not got much experience of Government purchase of products; but from 
what I have heard, I think the value of this is very doubtful. If a stuff is good and is 
able to istand on its own legs and if Government require it„ they are sure to go in 
for it as a matter of necessity; but if they go elsewhere and buy the article, they gene¬ 
rally do so on the ground that the quality is not good enough for them, and the task^of 
convincing an unwilling buyer about the quality of the goods he rejects is so super¬ 
human, that the energy can be better diverted elsewhere. Personally, I do not much 
believe in Government purchases, not because the principle in itself is bad, but of the 
hardships which I know the enjoyment of such a privilege has given rise to in practice. 

The sixth method of Government assistance, viz., the partial provision of share 
capital, is one which I have some practical experience of. The Mysore Tannery, Limited 
which is under my immediate control, is a Government-aided concern,—His Highness 
Government of Mysore having shares in it, to the value of sixty thousand rupees, 
or nearly,, one third of the total capital. The conditions, under Which the Mysore Gov¬ 
ernment have taken shares are two, viz., (1) that two directors nominated by the JJLyBOT 0 
Government must be on the Board of Directors of the Mysore Tannery Limited, (2) 
that an auditor nominated by the Mysore Government should be associated with the 
Company's auditors in the auditing of the Company’s accounts. * 

These two conditions have been working for the last three years and eiPM pt h °° e 
solitary case where the Government Director happened to be a gentleman • wf 


nary business capacity* I can say that the benefit to the oondern Or •tO.thS* C 
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hfts been doing more harm than food exaggerating trivial errors in form (errors in¬ 
cidental to all human beings). Quite recently the Government of Mysore has appointed, 
a man trained under a Chartered Accountant to audit the accounts of the companies 
in which Government have an interest but even this arrangement (though far in 
advance of their original one) is not ideal, since the meticulous control of the Accountant 
General and his rules come in and freeze out any common sense method of conducting 
an audit- This result has happened because Government, I believe, had. no systematic 
plan in conformity to which they -could exercise their share of control in these aided 
concerns; and further, the tendency has been to regard these concerns, more or lees',, as 
aj many departments of State subject to the rules and red-tape limitations which we 
usually associate with these. 

Pioneer factories : I have a very good experience of a pioneer factory, having 
been in immediate charge of one myself, viz., the Madras Government Chrome Tannery 
at School of Arts and later on at Sembiam. For stimulating industrial progress I do 
not think any form of direct or indirect assistance by State is even a distant second to the 
starting of these pioneer factories. The idea must be to train young Indians as managers 
of business and captains of industry and a better training ground can hardly be found. 
Two such pioneer factories were started by the Madras Government on the initiative of 
Mr Chatterton and both the industries so pioneered are now firmly planted” in India 
and, in the case of the one I am connected with, I am of opinion that the change intro¬ 
duced in India is so important that it is likely to have far-reaching influences on the 
course of the leather trade in the whole world. 

Speaking from personal experience, I can say that no amount of technical training 
in India or foreign countries could have helped us half as much as the training we 
had in this pioneer factory. 1 have had,, while in this factory, and later on in the 
course of my own business, ample opportunities of comparing those of us who have 
had such training with European experts and Europe-returned Indians, and in almost 
every case, the technical knowledge and business experience of the latter was nowhere 
when compared to that of those trained in the pioneer factories. The whole of this 
portion ox the subject is rather delicate ground for me to tread on, on account of the 
fact that I am one of the products of such a pioneer factory; but I feel I will not be 
doing my duty properly, if I do not place my views honestly before the Commission. 
I do not believe that any other form of Government assistance can produce results so 
enduring and beneficial as a pioneer factory—the only proviso being that a young 
Indian engineer or a science man must be in immediate charge of the factory, charge, 
that is to say, both of its business and manufacturing side, subject to the general 
financial control of the Director of Industries. I will not on any account employ 
European experts in these factories. Where it is necessary to consult them, this can 
be done by paying them a big or small fee, with special reference to the difficulty in 
question. In my own case. I have found these experts’ opinion absolutely valueless ; 
for they have their difficulties exactly where we have ours and Indian conditions are 
such that all difficulties here have to be worked out and solved here alone. 


All industries for which India has natural facilities and into which the private 
capitalist has not ventured with success or with prospect of success should be pioneered 
by Government. The limit to such pioneering must only be a question of finance, 
though liberal provision ought to be made by Government. If Government gives no 
Other form of help to industrial enterprise, in my opinion,, this one policy of pioneer¬ 
ing, subject to the condition I have set forth, will outweigh everything else, and 
within a decade or two there will be sound, quick and prosperous growth of industrial 
concerns throughout the country. 

Such pioneer factories must be run till they earn decent profits and then they must 
be handed on to private companies floated for the purpose. TJnder__no circumstance® 
should Government convert a pioneer factory into a permanent Government enterprise— 
except perhaps in the solitary instance where the factory manufactures only such 
products as are used solely and exclusively by Government and where the dependence 
on n private concern will be against public policy. Also, in the manufacture of drugs— 
the purity and cheapness of which is of sufficient public and national importance— 
this exception mustiiold good; e.g., manufacture of quinine: but it is easy to carry 
this latter principle too far, and Government can never be too much on its guard 
against the temptation of converting a profitable pioneer concern into a permanent State 
enterprise. • 

Regarding question 13„ it is difficult, if not impossible, to formulate exact rules 
to prevent Government from aiding industries in those cases where such help will 
have a tendency to compete with existing enterprises. The one broad principle to be 
followed must be this : wherever there are factories which produce articles catering for 
certain specific areas, in those areas Government should not start either pioneer factories 
or aid rival factories. If, public ojpinion is strong that such aid is necessary, it will 
b* far simpler to assist the existing factory to expand rather than set up a rival 
earn. This rule must also hold good in those oases where, from raw material 
"ffiWir&t, •..• 7 r.» 
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obtained in India an article is manufactured to *meet the rey iirement fl of; * JflJPeign 
market. I liave in mind a proposal made by one of the witnesses in Bengal before 
t-Ke Commission advocating the starting of a Government tannery in -Calcutta to deed 
with the raw hides that are now exported from that place in large quantities and the 
trade control of which was absolutely in German hands up till the outbreak of the 
war. Such a tannery as that advocated will be quite out of place, since, not far from ■ 
Calcutta there is the Berhampur Leather Manufacturing Company turning out excellent 
box-sides out of this raw material for .the London market. If Government think their 
intervention is necessary they can’t do better than try to enlarge this concern, though, 
in my opinion, it will be far better for Government to leave matters alone with simply 
an export duty on the raw hides or, if they so desire, a subsidy of so much per foot on 
leather exported to countries outside the United Kingdom. 'The manufacture of box- 
sides has come to stay and, I am confident, will soon assume big proportion. I myself 
have got in band a scheme for starting a big clirome tannery in Calcutta after the war, 
which will, 1 hope, a fiord a satisfactory solution to the problem of dealing with these 
raw hides and of eliminating German influence from this market in Calcutta. 

I am not able to understand question 14, but if it means that Government should 
not assist any enterprise which would compete with an established import trade of 
sufficiently large dimensions to have created what is called a “ vested interest,,” 
I should say that there should be no such squeamishness; however big the import trade, 
the home manufacturer must receive all the weight of Government help and protection 
and the importer must be regarded more or less as a necessary nuisance to be got rid 
of at the earliest possible opportunity. 

T have little experience of Government experts assisting industrial enterprise with 
their researches. I have heard my friends engaged in mining and agriculture say they 
get good guidance and help from reports of Geological surveys and Agricultural 
bulletins ; though my own opinion is that these reports at least the few that I have 
gone through, do not concern themselves much w'ith the economic or business side. 
My own opinion of Government expert adviee is,, that it is much too frigid and dis¬ 
interested to be of any practical value. A professor in a Government college, with a 
comfortable income and no inducement or encouragement to private practice, has 
generally no incentive to undeytake researches having an industrial value. Higher 
scientific education, at least in this country, must have a large dose of the industrial 
side to it and professors must be encouraged to take up private practice, charging 
fees for the work they do. If, for some reason, such levying of fees is considered 
undesirable, a professor’s or an expert’s work must be judged in accordance with the 
amount of help he has given to industries he can reasonably be expected to assist. 
There must be some such inducement, otherwise I am afraid Government expert advice 
will not have much practical value. 

I do not believe in demonstration factories where socalled improved methods can 
b» demonstrated, necessarily on a small scale. Everybody engaged in practical manu- 
fm luring processes knows that there is a world of difference between demonstration 
experiments on a small scale, with materials used in pounds or ounces, and processes 
in a factory where the same class of materials has to be handled in tons; the pioneer 
factories can very well be used for these demonstration purposes, or where circumstances 
so warrant, an existing factory can be used for the purpose of showing to parties interested 
the value of these improved processes. 

No amount of research in foreign countries, under different conditions, will be 
of much use to India. Researches connected with Indian problems must be conducted 
in this country alone. And the best method of stimulating these researches is to get 
the very best scientific men to our colleges on very good pay and allow and encourage 
them to take up private work charging fees for such work. A professor, working -like 
this, will necessarily have to employ his advanced students on the major portion of 
such research work with two advantages. First, Indian problems will be studied under 
Indian conditions; secondly, very soon, there will spring up a large .volume of indigenous 
talent to cope with such industrial work. 

Just at present, we need not bother ourselves with such surveys. To those that are 
interested (and it is only these people who will read the survey reports), there is any 
amount of information buried in monographs and similar Government publications. 
An industrial survey just now will be a costly luxury which we can very well afford 
to be without at least for the present. 

I have seen a few exhibitions, but these are yet places of recreation rather than of 
business. Very few wholesale traders go to exhibitions with a view to transact business. 

Exhibitions, organised on a grand scale, must be held in important pieces in 
India, say every three years, and attempts must be made to r make these media for 
developing trade. The organisers • of an exhibition send out prospectuses, circulars 
and notices and what not to all producers in the country and n$ effort is made to 
attract probable wholesale buyers of the products concerned. Exhibitors genexnily 
go away lighter in purse and a gold or silver medal is but a t>oot consolation for aU 
the time and energy spent. 
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gjiu — —a.-‘"“lu Vrtiioniee Dut also in all the important countries of the world tirw. 

These trade representatives must be special business men and the nature of the business 
they are specially conversant with, must determine the country where the^t~ Iff 
IpiSinted and vioe vena. It must be their duty to collect allYnformation TikeW to be 
J use to exporters or importers and such information must be made available to pStiet 
through the. medium of an official trade journal or otherwise. In addition tY these 
trade Commissioners, special Commissioners may be appointed from time to time I 
do not think that there is any necessity for provincial representatives in India itself 
ily views regarding Government patronage have already been set forth in a previous 
part of this paper and 1 have only to add that there won’t be much harm 

ernment departments are-asked to publish lists of the articles they use and to Exhibit 
samples xn Government museums. J exniDix 

Such facilities already exist and, with the gradual opening of branches by View- n«riktae UriVVUss. 
deney Banks, are sure to increase by and by. If Government can release mote o£ itstf funds 
lor the use ol these banks, the process is sure to be speeded up. Ample facilities, in 
my opinion, now exist for the discounting of short-dated bills on respectable parties, 
and quite a large volume of business is done in these. The discount rate is sometimes 
high, but, as I have already explained, this can never be remedied by a multiplication of 
State agencies. X do not say there is no room for more banks ; for instance a bank for 
helping the small trader would be a very good tiling, but these are fields for private 
enterprise and the recent history of Bombay banking cautions us to proceed at a 
steadier though Blower pace. 

All I want to make clear is that I am thoroughly opposed to any policy of Gov¬ 
ernment which will result in diffusion of their funds. I want all the available spare 
money of Government concentrated in our Presidency Banks, as this is the only way, 
in my view, by which rates of interest can be reduced in this country. . 

Primary education generally makes a labourer more efficient, and it is only after Training of labour* 
such education that better wages mean better living and more efficient work. I have 
had a night school working in the Mysore Tannery, Limited, for some time past in 
which the more grown up of my workmen get a sort of education. In some cases, after 
some time of this schooling, labourers have stopped drinking, are more regular in 
attendance, more efficient in work and otherwise generally better. An industrial school, 
ns such, must be under the control of the Department of Education ; for in the Department 
■of Industries, more attention, 1 take it, will be diverted to the mere financial aspect 
of the institution with the result that instruction proper will be starved out; but at 
the same time the curricula for these schools must be drawn up by the Department of 
Industries and, if necessary, a system of inspection by the Department of Industries 
can be introduced and the action of the Director of Education may to some extent be 


guided by the reports of such inspecting officers. 

To enable Government to take an active part in the promotion of industries in the Official organisation* 
country I advocate the appointment of an Imperial Director of Industries under whose 
control and supervision the Provincial Directors will have to work. Each Province will 
have its own Directors whose duty must be to formulate schemes for the development 
of particular industries by starting pioneer factories. The Provincial Director must 
be responsible for handing over these pioneer factories to- private enterprise at the 
proper time. These schemes will be examined and criticized by the Imperial Director 
.who may be authorized to consult any special experts if necessary and it is on his 
■sanction that the pioneer factories must be started. 

In State-aided concerns the Provincial Director will represent Government in the 
Directorate, if necessary, and he will guard and watch Government interests : but 
Government must have no right to demand from him reports as to proceeding of meetings 
and’ he must not be asked to divulge information connected with these companies which 
Carnes to his knowledge in the course of his duties. 

I do not advocate the formation of a Board of Industries since no official can now 
afford to ignore public opinion, and at the earlier stages at any rate, it is necessary to 
have quick and energetic action which is impossible with a Board. 

The Imperial Director must be a man of great organizing capacity with a fairly 
broad and comprehensive knowledge of industrial conditions in general, and, provided 
the proper TmperialPhead is obtained, I would leave the choice of Provincial Directors 
-to him. An essential qualification must be their sympathetic attitude towards the people 
of this country, as on this, to a great extent, depends the success or failure of their 
-work. I should certfcinly prefer a business man as a Director of Industries, though I 
must add, no successful man of business will care to accept the appointment and an un¬ 
successful man will do. more harm than good. I therefore do not think it is possible 
to secure a good business man, and we are left to the choice between an expert and non¬ 
expert official. Th* only consideration that must guide us in the Selection is the general 
industrial knowledge, organizing capacity and the ability to infuse confidence among 
Indians. Nothing els© counts, though mechanical engineering and chemistry are great 
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If Government start pioneer factories these must invariably be under the control of 
yoang Indian graduates in science or engineering whose appointments must be temporary, 
and who must be taught to look upon the enterprise as their future vocation in life. 
Expert assistance could be secured by occasional oonsultation. * 

After setting apart, funds for the department, the Accountant-General must have 
nothing more to do with it. The Government can employ a Chartered Accountant of 
their own who will frame books for the Department and who will see that proper accounts 
are kept and money is spent in accordance with the wishes of the Government. No 
separate audit by the Accountant-General is necessary. The Chartered Accountant 
must work in close relation with the Imperial Director of Industries under whose control 
he may be placed. 

The above only represent main ideas and details have *to be altered or filled in 
according to circumstances. 

There is u large body of influential opinion in this country which wants the imme¬ 
diate establishment of a large number of technological institutes in all the chief centres 
to enable young men to receive practical training in technical pursuits. But a little 
calm consideration will show that thiB is putting the cart before the horse. In the 
case of the industry I am connected with I know quite a large number of young men who 
have had training in some of the best institutes in London. These people have all 
passed out with honours and many of them are not now connected with the leather 
industry simply because they can’t get employment. First, the factories must be 
created and then the necessity will arise for technically trained men. For the next 
ten years, every available rupee must be spent in pioneering industries and after this 
it will be time enough to start a technical college where young men, intending to be 
foremen assistants, and managers, can get proper training. But till such factories arise 
it will simply be waste of money for Government (and disappointment for the students) 
to starl institutes with high-sounding names and pretensions where very little practical, 
work can be done. 

Practical training in the art of conducting business rather than mere grounding in 
theory and economics should be the aim of these colleges. To ensure this result these 
colleges must secure selling agencies of firms and factories, divide their students in 
batches of any convenient number, say three or four and each agency must be in charge 
of one batch. One member of the batch will travel out for securing orders, another will 
look to the accounts of the agency, and a third will have charge of all the correspondence 
work connected with the particular business. In this way, in addition to the theoretical 
training the boys receive, they will also be practical business men when they come out 
of the college, with the result that they will have no difficulty in securing suitable 
appointments. 

Suggestions for the development of the leather industry .—Compared with the pro¬ 
duction of raw hides and skins the internal consumption of leather in India is very 
little and all attempts to improve the leather industry which ignore this, essential factor 
are foredoomed to failure. 

At present the hides and skin industry of the country can be classified roughly as 
follows : — 

(1) Export trade in raw dry hides mainly from Calcutta and Karachi. The majo¬ 
rity of these hides, before the war, went to Hamburg though a fair quantity was shipped 
to America and the United Kingdom. 

(2) Export trade in raw goat skins from Calcutta, Karachi, Madras and Bombay:- 
This trade was mainly with America though other countries like France, Germany, 
Australia' and the United Kingdom shared in it. 

(3) Export of East India tanned hides from Madras and Bombay. 

(4) Export of East India tanned sheep and goat skins from Madras and Bombay. 

Hides and skins are after all by-products and their supply is strictly dependent on 

the demand for meat and beef. Hence the Indian hides ana skins are a necessary factor 
to be reckoned with in the world markets and if India won’t ship them in the raw state, 
her customers will have no choice, but to take them in the finished condition. If any 
foreign country were to discriminate against the products of Indian tanneries, by levy¬ 
ing a high duty on them, a little bit of firm action on the part of the Government of India 
can easily rectify this and I don’t see any real reason why there should not be a great 
and immediate progress towards modern tanneries and leather goods factories in Tndia. 
The difficulties are chiefly those of organization besides the ones connected with training 
of labour and Government must step in at the initial stages wth liberal help ana 
guidance. * 

In the case of dry hides successful attempts have already been made towards con¬ 
verting these into finished leather and already India is expbrting finished chrome 
leather to the extent of nearly a lac and half a month. The trade is fast developing and 
if Government wants to hasten the pace, they might well offer generous assistance in 
any of the ways mentioned under question 6 for any big tannery that might be started 
in Calcutta. Beyond this no other Government action i4 neoessary. 
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. reference to raw goat skins I would advocate the immediate starting of a well- 

4»qpipped Government pioneer factory about Calcutta for the manufacture of glace kids* 
1 he difficulties here are only those connected with training of labour. But it would only 
be a very modest estimate if I were to put down at four lakhs of rupees the probable 
loss that would arise to any concern from this source : with such a loss immediately ahead 
no private company can be expected to venture on the field. 

Recently, I believe, the Government of India and the Home Government have been 
approached by interested parties with proposals to indue* tanners in Madras and Bombay 
to increase their output of tanned hides for export to the United Kingdom. These 
leathers are now being used largely for military purposes, but in normal times it has 
often been the experience^ that an increase of supply simply spelled ruin to the Indian 
tanner on account of the glut and fall in price which such an increase caused in the 
London market. 

I would therefore suggest immediate experiments to be started in the Madras Tan- 
ning School to retain and finish these leathers in the same way as they are done in 
England. "With these finished products, such as waxed kips, semichrome bag and port¬ 
manteau leathers on hand, it would be quite possible not only to*widen the present market 
in the United Kingdom but also to tap new markets in other countries. 

Similar experiments ought to be undertaken in the case of skins also with a view 
to finishing these into Dongola, roans, and Skiver leathers. 

.Further, another pioneer factory in Calcutta or Bombay must immediately be started 
with a view to making picking-bands and lace-leathers, as also belting and roller leathers. 
At present the Indian consumption of these mill leathers is quite big enough to keep two 
or three large tanneries going and once the initial difficulties are removed, leathers of 
the same quality as that of those now imported, can be easily turned out, in fair quantities 
at much cheaper prices. 


Appendix I. 


GOVERNMENT AND GLAZED KID TRADE. 

(From the Leather World of the 14th December 1916.) 

Dear Sin, 

In your leading article of December 7th you suggest that the Government should 
give increased facilities for the importation of raw goat skins. 

We English glace kid manufacturers have been endeavouring to obtain some assist¬ 
ance of this description from the Government for the past twelve months, but our efforts 
have been in vain, and we have now concluded that it is hopeless to try and get any 
department to give any encouragement to home manufacturers. The last reply we 
received on this subject from the Board of Trade speaks for itself. It was— 

The imports of skins into this country are quite normal, although the exports 
are excessive. If America can pay these high prices, England can do so also. It is up 
to the English manufacturer to pay more than the American, and he can then secure 
the skins.” 

Apart from the official opinion expressed in this reply, the statements aB to imports 
-are very fallacious. The majority of raw skins figuring in our imports are onlv tran¬ 
shipped here. English manufacturers could not purchase these skins at all, as they are 
not for sale here. The only service they do to this country is to swell the misleading 
Board of Trade returns, by appearing first as imports, then as exports, and again when 
manufactured, plus cost of manufacture, freights and profits to the foreigner, as imports; 
thus a parcel of skins of the value of .£10,000 would appear in our trade returns as, 
e«y, £35,000 out of which England has gained no benefit, m fact, has lost valuable ship- 

pmg space. ^ cent of tlie s ki n s from which glace kids are made is the produce of 
the British Empire, and although the cost of upholding that Empire falls mainly upon 
us here in England, we can have no prior claim to obtain the raw materials produced in 
our Empire, and urgently wanted here in England for the clothing of our people. 

We ha've not asked that anything should be done that would penalize the producer. 
We quite agree that he should obtain a fair market value for his goods, but we do ask 
that the control of tfce raw hide and skin trade should be taken out of the hands of the 
German dealers, who now, even, as before the war, control the collection and distribution 
throughout the world. On this point I last week attended at an interview at the India 
Office * The view of the official with whom we had the interview was that their duty was 
toseethat the native obtained the best price possible for his goods, irrespective of whom 
the buyer was. W*s pointed out that our belief was that the native did not obtain much 
of £heincreased price^ It chiefly went to the dealers, who were Germans, or of German 
origin The reply was that he was afraid it was so, but he could not see what could be 
doneT It is evidently quite useless to expect anything to be done by the Government, 
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and manufacturers here have now quite realized that they must depend entirely upon 
their own efforts, not only to obtain raw materials, but to overcome difficulties ' that nre- 
daily occurring-, caused by official mismanagement. 

On the same day that I received the Board of Trade's reply, to the raw goat question,, 
a circular letter was received saying that the Government were greatly concerned about 
the increased imports of glace kid, and asking what increase of output we could do, 
providing labour was found. 

The present position is such that within a very short time the English glace kid 
manufacturer will have to consider the curtailment of output—not the increase. 

At the present time, skins are almost unobtainable, price's are at heights previously 
never dreamt of, and yet the supply of skins in our possession is normal. France ie 
more careful to maintain her manufacturers. All French Colonial skins, of which there 
are large quantities, are entirely reserved for French factories. 

Boot manufacturers may be interested to know that the price of glace kid today, 
high as it is, does not represent the cost, based upon today's price of raw skins. The 
cost of leather finished from skins purchased today will be considerably above the selling 
price of glace kid. I have before me a quotation for Szechuan (China) goats, which 
will cost 3 shillings per foot in the hair. Amritsar skins, normal price 24 d per skin 
are quoted 83d today. It must also be remembered that skins purchased now are not 
received until three to four months afterwards, so that goods purchased now are not 
available for sale as leather until about six months hence. Even when purchases have- 
been made, difficulties arc found in obtaining freights, -preference being given to cargo for 
transhipment to America. The following is an extract from a letter I received recently 
from a skin merchant: — 

“ S.S. Umaria called in yesterday at this port (Madras). We had 25 bales ready 
against your .... order, but the steamship agents said today that they will 
allow only thirty bales for us for shipment to American ports , owing to the limited space 
available in the steamer for cargo other than Government one. Further they are 
allowing only American cargo, and not London or Marseilles.” 

Surely we English manufacturers should be entitled as a right to have first claim 
on any available shipping space for goods urgently required in England, produced in 
our Empire, and carried in ships under the British flag. And yet the shipping company 
is allowed to decline to carry goods for use in England, but offer to carry the same 
goods to England, conditional upon them being transhipped to America. 

Every discouragement has been given to English leather manufacturers to produce 
leather here, and the surprise is that the quantity produced is as large as it is. 

Yours faithfully, 

Bermondsey, A. P. Preston, 

11 th December 1916. Managing Director , George Wichelow , LimiteA. 


Oral Evidence, 14th February 1917. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Where did you obtain experience of this process from?— A. 
From the School of Arts, Madras. 

Q. What educational qualifications have you?— A. I have taken the M.A. Degree 
in the Madras "University. 

Q. Did you go straight from there?— A. I was in the Law College when the School 
of Arts was started. I applied for a place and ever since have been connected with 
this industry. 

Q. You were connected with chrome tanning experiments from the beginning!*— A. 
Yes. • 

Q. AVere you with the chrome tanning experiments until they were closed down?— 
A. I left the place just a year before it was closed and came down to Mysore and 
started this company. 

Q. Up to the time you were with the experimental chrome tannery in Madras, had 
technical success been gained in the process?— A. Considerable technical success hadT 
been gained. We were manufacturing mainly there the coarser kind of leather. 

Q. But you were still losing money on the experiments?— A. We had arrived at a 
stage when we were beginning to make profits. • 

Q. What year was that?— A. About April 1909 the company was started. We- 
only began working here in October 1909. 

Q. When you left the experimental chrome tannery whefe did you go IhenP— 
A. I started thi s Mysore Tannery here. 

Q. Could you make profit on the leather or on the manufactured article?— A'- 
On the leather. Oil the manufactured article my experience has been a losing <me * 

O. Where did you get your capital fromP — A. From my friends in Bangalore. 



t . *a»iae<^ you say r a capital of a lakh?— A. Yes. >* 

«int T1t i t^ n afterwards had- to raise more money?— A. Yes, and then I found it very 

‘1* -w%^' , M the further money required for capital extension or for working capital — 
A. Partly for working capital but mostly for extensions. * 

, 9'. 7P U for assistance from any bank for working capital?— A. Yes, 

Erom the Sank of Madras, and they gave me assistance readily enough. 

Q- On what security P— A . Oh the security of my stock-in-trade. 

Q, Sid you get anybody’s recommendation as to the soundness of your concern?— A. 
Pfo, I went and saw the Bank Manager straight. Sir W. B. Hunter. I explained to 
him my position, took hfm to the tannery, and all that I can say is that I did not find 
any difficulty m getting the assistance from him. 

Q. Sid he require you to hypothecate your stock?— A. Yes. 

Q. Was any other security required?— A. No. 

Q* You did not get two names?— A. No. 


Hon’ble> Sir Fazulhhoy Currimbho //.— Q. You"must have given possession of the 

g oods?— A. The goods are in my possession, but they were supposed to be in the 
ank’s possession. 

Q. Then it is the goods and the signature, that would be two securities?_ A. There 

is no signature at all. There is the mortgage deed the mortgage effected by 
two Directors of the Tannery. The Directors had nothing to do in their 
personal capacity. The bank can advance money under the Presidency Act on goods. 
The Bank Act allows it. I am sorry I have not brought the Act. That Act clearly allows 


That is not my experience. 

Hort'blc Sir R N Mookerjee. — Q. This gentleman (pointing to Hon’ble Sir Faznl- 
bhoy) is Chairman of a Presidency Bank?— A. In the Act it is said “ against goods ” 
but the goods need not be in the possession of the bank. Two other signatures are 
not necessary. The bank can advance money on goods under the Act, provided the 
goods a re m arketable. 

Q. When you got the money was the value of the goods more than the loan P_ A. 

The goods were more tjian the amount of the loan. 


Mr, C. E. Row .— Q. Is this arrangement still going on?— A. Yes. Every month I 
send a list of the stock I have. As manager I am not responsible for the loan. 

Mr. A. CJuitterton. — Q. You have an overdraft with the Bank of Madras?— A. 

Yes. 

Q- TJp till some time last year the limit was fixed at one lakh and fifty thousand 
rupees?— A. Yes. 

Q. Last Jqly I think, or June, ow ing to various reasons it was desirable to increase 
the overdraft and after certain negotiations w’ith the bank, the overdraft has been 
increased to lakhs. Before the new mortgage deed was signed a statement of the 
stock-in-trade of the whole tannery was submitted to the bank, anfl^that was valued 
$t considerably more than 2^- lakhs, that is to say there was considerable cover?— A. 
There was any amount of cover ; a margin of one lakli. 

Q. And you have now a cash credit to the extent of 2£ lakhs, and that is sufficient 
•to enable you to carry on your business smoothly?— A. Y r es. 

Q. Recently there was some difficulty about negotiating your bills, and the bank 
has given you further accommodation ?— A. They have agreed to give me further 
advance on the security of my goods. 

WXiat security are you tendering for this additional amount?— A. I have got 
orders tot the goods I am manufacturing. The only difficulty is that I cannot get 
rreigbt*. X have manufactured Rs. 80,000 worth of leather. If I go on like that, till 
such time a« We get freight, the bank is prepared to advance us further money to 

purchase raw materials. 

Then atr the present time you are getting every possible assistance?— A. I 
have np reason to grumble at the assistance. 

R. $T. Mookerjee .— Q. Who introduced you to the bank?— A. The 
Secretary of the Tannery, Mr. C. S. Doraiswami Ayyar, who knows the 

relations with the bank begin before or after the Mysore Government 
the tannery P—A . Just a little before. 

~W.ranakLpg arrangements with the bank before?— A. Yes. 

;£hinJr that the presence of the Mysore Government as participant in 
led your relations with the bank or not?— A. I cannot exactly say. 
entered into negotiations with the bank, the bank knew that the 
v '-- ; -:gbou't v to assist me, but whether that had any influence with 
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Q. At any rate it was not insisted upon by the bank as a condition ?— A. Certainly 
not. " 

Q- At the present time you are manufacturing some eighty thousand rupees of 
finished leather per month?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are you trading at a profit?— A. Yes. 

Q. And you have been doing so for some time?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you sell much of your leather in India, or mostly outside India?— A. At 
one time, I used to, but now I sell all outside India. 

Hon’hie Sir Fazvlbhoy Currimbh<>y .— Q. To whom are you selling—to Government? 
— A. Yes, and to private parties also. 

Mr. C. E. L<nr. — Q. What class of leather?— A. I am doing only one class of 
leather, black boxside. 

Q. Those are lor boot uppers mostly?— A. Yes, they are all for boot uppers. 

Q. What classes of hides do you tan ; what is usually known as “ Bangalores ”?— 
A. I am buying hides practically all over India. 

Q. Are you purchasing hides in Calcutta?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you find any opposition from these export houses of German inclinations? 
— A. The market is not a free market now because there are a lot of restrictions on 
these hides, but if the market were free it would be very difficult to purchase against 
them. 

Q. For what reason do they pay more than a hide is worth—to keep you out?— 
A. No, but they have their factories on such an enormous scale that their working 
expenses are very low and it would pay them to buy at slightly higher prices than we. 

Q. They are only exporters?— A. Yes, but eventually these hides go into the 
hands of the tanners at home. 

Q. But the tanners are a very different interest to these exporters in India, very • 
often a hostile interest. The fanners in Germany, before the war, were bound to 
purchase through tlie Hamburg or Bremen exporters, and the exporter in Calcutta 
was bound to sell to them?—*4. One year before the war tlicv made a bandoha&t like 
that. 

Q- With reference to people who bought for consumption for manufacturing 
in this country, did they also oppose that too?— A. People who manufacture in this 
country do not go in for dry hides. Dry hides are necessary because they have to stand 
the voyage between this country and Europe. 

Q. How long will wetsalfed hides keep?— A. They will keep quite sound for a 
month or a month and a half. 

Q. Do you keep stocks for any length of time?—,4. It is not necessary to hold 
large stocks of raw hides for a long time. 

Q. What is your capacity in hides?— A. About 250 hides a day. 

Q. The Mysore Government took shares in the tannery?— A. Yes, for about sixty 
thousand rupees, nearly one-third of my capital, the capital being one lakh and 
seventy four tho^pmd roughly. 

Q. For what reason did the Mysore Government take shares? Was it at your 
request or their suggestion ?— A . At our request. In connection with this tannery 
we had to go through a lot of vicissitudes. We had a boot factory attached, which 
was losing money, and in frying to expand this business I bad to go to Government for • 
■assistance. 

Q. To what do you attribute the fact that the boot factory was run at a loss?— A. 

X am in a very unsuitable place for a boot factory. .The market is in Northern India, 
and there is practically no labour here. I had to train every bit of labour required 
for my boot factory, and the high freight between this place and the market contributed 
towards killing the industry. • 

Q. Do you think it is a desirable form of assistance, Government taking a share 
in the capital?— A. Yes. 

Q. Which do you think will be most helpful to you, for the Mysore Government 
to have guaranteed some dividend, say 5 or 6 per cent or to put down thi 8 money?— 
A. Probably if the dividend had been guaranteed, it would have been easier to raise 
money from the public, but 1 have no practical experience of it. I cannot speak with 
much authority. 

Q. Do the Mysore Government have Directors?— A. Yes, they have two Directors. 

Q. What action do their Directors take to safeguard' the interests of their princi¬ 
pals?— A. That is the whole point. Some of the Directors that the Mysore-Government 
appointed, when important questions came up were afifsid to ‘take the responsibility 
on their shoulders. They always said they had to refer to the Government ; therefore 
I say, when Government take shares and appoint Directors, these must be given a free 
hand, otherwise no business could possibly go on, and business cannot wait because 
these Directors have to refer to Governmept. 
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Q : Do you think the control of the policy, interfering with the policy of a concern 
from inside, is necessary, or is it sufficient for Government to know what is being done 
in* the business in the matter of accounts securing proper audit?— A. In the case o£ 
a concern like mine, I would certainly leave them with the two Directors they have 
and to* that extent they can influence the policy of the company. They are in tic 
same boat as the other directors. 

Q. If there are two directors out of six, say, they must refer things to Govern¬ 
ment. The other directors can outvote them surely?— A. Yes, it- is only a theoretical 
consideration, as Government are so powerful that people think twenty times before 
they run counter to the wishes of Government. We like t.> carry them with us if we 
possibly can. 

Q - You say, ‘‘ QuitTe recently the Government of Mysore has appointed a man 
trained under a Chartered Accountant to audit the accounts of the companies in which 
Government have an interest, but even this arrangement (though far in advance of 
their original one) is not ideal, since the meticulous control of the Accountant-General 
and his rules come in and freeze out any common sense method of conducting an 
audit.’’ I suppose the Government rules are much the same as the Civil Account 
Code in British India?— A. These Civil Account Codes m force in Government, offices 
are not suitable for conducting audits of commercial concerns. 

Q. If Government wish to audit commercial accounts it should be done purely 
by Chartered Accountants?— A. Yes, and not by :fny man connected with a Government 
office. 

Q. Do you think that, such audit would command the confidence of the commercial 
public?— A. Considering that erores of rupees are invested in commercial concerns 
which arc audited by Chartered Accountants only, T should think that an audit 
by Chartered Accountants should command confidence. 

Q. You say that you would not: on any account employ European experts for these 
pioneer factories, where it is necessary to consult them. You say your reason is that 
the European expert’s difficulties are precisely yours, and because vcju can get ex¬ 
pel ience in other countries which will bring you up to the same standard. Have you 
ever had a European expert out hero with ten or fifteen years experience in box side's? 
—.4. I cannot say about tlicir previous experience, but I know a lot of Europeans in the 
leather manufacture who have come out here and arc doing box sides for private people, 
and presumably che people who selected them knew ill *cGoui their antecedents because 
they got them out especially for this purp< se. 

Q. You think that the best form of training to enable Indian industries to stand on 
their own legs is the pioneer factory?—.1. Yes, 1 strongly think sc*. 

Q. The experience of pioneer factories is that they take a good long time and 
make a certain number of mistakes before they attain their end, although I don’t 
undervalue the .mistakes, as they have their uses?— A. But you cannot have the millea- 
ium in a day. 

Q. Could not the process bo shortened a bit, if you can get hold of a decent 
expert from any other country where they knew these tilings?—.1 . If you can point, to 
any case where an expert- lias come out here and started an industry quicklv. 

Q. What about the Tata steel industry?— A. I don’t know much about it, but 
they have taken a pretty long time. 

Sir D. J. Tata.- — Q. What- do you mean by a “ long time.”?— A. Al»out ten years. 

Q. Four or five years were only construction years, and after that the thing began 
to pay?— A. You were employing the same experts all the time? You did not change 
experts for cither experts? 

“Q. Our Consulting Engineer has been the same right through. I think for estab¬ 
lishing a new industry, the presence of the superior expert is absolutely necessary?— A. 
You can have a Consulting Expert in some foreign country, hut my contention -is 
that the factory you start must be under Indian control, as we can only learn from our 
own mistakes, and that is the only solid foundation 

Mr. C. E. how. — Q. But you would not propose to start a thing like a big steel works 
on those lines?— A. You mean establishing pure steel works? Certainly not. 

Q Then you would subject it to some practical financial limit within which Gov¬ 
ernment would be justified in spending money and making mistakes?— A. But I would 
do all the preliminary work fop starting a steel factory on a large scale. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. The iron industry was done by experts who come out from 
Europe* and it is only*now we are beginning to do without their assistance. In all 
the Cotton mills you have to have the European from Lancashire to supervise the 
operations?— A. I «don’t think it is necessary to do so. If it is, it does not reflect 
much credit on the way that the Bombay cotton mills are conducted. My contention 
is that if you wish to train Indians to be captains of industry, you can do it much better * 
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by starting factories rather than by importing experts. It has taken a long time for 
you to train Indians in the cotton factories. You can consult experts, but I would not 
put an expert in charge. * 

Mr. (J. K. Ijow. — Q. You are not in favour of a provincial Board of Industries?— 
.4. Not at least to start with. 

Q. Not .even an Advisory Board?— A. Not to start with, that can come later on. 

Q. You don’t think an Advisory Board of Industries would be valuable when" 
there is a question of looking at the business nature of a proposition put up to see 
whether it is a thing that Government should help or not?— A. My view is that the 
delay that is involved by an Advisory Board would more than counterbalance the 
advantage that the creation of such a Board would give us. 

(J. You have seen something of the working of an Industrial Department under a 
Director of Industries. Is not the delay superimposed by the control of the local 
Government?— A. That delay is always unavoidable even if you have an Advisory 
Board. 

H<>n'blc Sn l\. -V. Mookvrjve. — (J. Do you prefer an Indian to be Director of 
Industries, or a European here ; do you have any distinction as you have in the case 
of tin* expert?— A. 1 should certainly prefer an Indian, if you can get a proper man. 

Q. Then it you cannot get an Indian you would have an European ?— A. Yes, if 
you go. in for an expert 1 would not set any limitation to his nationality. 

A/r. (J. A\ Line. — (J. You say you “ should certainly prefer a, business man as a 
Director of Indust tics ” and yon take the position that it would be impossible to get 
a good business man and you are “ left to the choice between an .expert and a non¬ 
expert official What do you mean?—.1. What T had in mind is this. I would say 

a noil-expert is a Civilian, a man who bad experience in administration work only. 

fj. An official, but the question is as between an expert official and a non-expert* 
official?—.1 . Yes. Mv only objection t<* the employment of a business man is that you 
cannot get him. If you can get him lx* is much better. If you can get' a person with 
a large public spirit who would be willing to take up the position of Director of In¬ 
dustries for four or five years, that would be ideal. 

Q. You say you “ advocate the* appointment ol an Imperial Director of Industries 
under whose* control and supervision tilt* Pro\incial Directors will have to work/* 
Where does the local Government come in, when you sav “ control and supervision ”P— 
A. All that T want is that there must he no lopsidedness. The Director of one province 
may be dealing with problems already engaging the attention of another province. 

Q. With reference to these State technical scholars, the difficulty is that they don’t 
get practical experience in factories?— A. Yes. 

Q. Ha"e you seen anything of these State scholars?— A. I huve seen a great many 
connected with mv industry. 

Q. What is your opinion about the defects of their training?— A. There is only 
one man who has had such training and is doing very well. All the rest are more or 
less failures. 

(J. Do you think that if you could get factory training, plus a certain amount of 
technical training, it is worth while sending State technical scholars home?— A . I am 
afraid I am not able to make myself understood. Supposing you send students who 
go and get trained and come here, where is the scope for their employment? 

(J. You mean that industries must precede technical training?— A. Yes. 

Q. You have got a certain number of industries actually working, a certain amount 
of leather, a good deal of textile. Supposing Government say, “ We want to build up 
a certain level of Indian experts in those things, how are we to set about it ” P 5 — A. 
They can do it very easily in this country. • 

m Q. Do you think that the difficulty of getting factory training in Europe or 
America is a serious obstacle?— A. That does not count, at all. Supposing we wanted 
a textile expert in this country, there are any number of cotton factories in India. 

Q. How could Government help men to get actual factory training in this country, 
along with the necessary theoretical training?— A. Tf there are factories from which 
Government are making any purchases, they can make it a condition of their purchases 
that there must he a truining for a certain number of apprentices every year. 

Q. Otherwise you think that people would he unwilling to‘admit students?— A. 
Generally. There are exceptions who are not so unwilling, but generally they are 
unwilling to let in probable competitors to come and learn the wofk. • 

Q. Supposing Government go on with the idea of these technical scholarships. Do 
you think they should insist upon a man going on with his training for another year, say, 
in India, in a factoryP— A. I would put the training in India first, and then send him 
• to foreign countries. Then he will at least know what to learn. 
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scholarship until he had a certain amount oi experience 1 6 

a factory without some experienceV—A 1 would In f„ t u ™an can go into 

be made to learn all that it is possible to learn Hu \^ e * and f-y that the man must 
countries. 1 U> lealn lu ^Axz, and then be sent to ioreign 

Q. ton want a lot of coolie labour for handling and washing the hides"— A Yes 
tiiat you can get around Calcutin quite easily. 

SlT i r '. J ' Tn ' ,n - — <i- Wc learned in some- places that even in tanneries Brahmins 
are ready to go and work, is that your experience too"— A. Yes, 1 have no trouble about 
labour. 1 am a Brahmin myself and have [ilentv of Brahmins under me In mv 
boot factory every man who was working a machine was a Brahmin. They will do -mv 
amount of dirty work. J 

^ f/"'f/cctovi.— Q. You have had experienee oi the hide and leather trade in 

Calcutta r— A. Yes, I nave fairly good experience. 

(J. You belong to a firm of which you are Managing Director in Calcutta?-_A. Yes. 

Q. And your firm is managing agent for the Bcrhiuiipur tannery?— A. Yes. 

Q- Is that tannery run on the same lines as the Mysore tannery?—J . Yes. 

Q. And it is gradually developing?—.1. Yes, only‘that it has not the disad vantage 
that the Mysore Tannery Mas labouring under at tin* start. 

Q- So that you liav e got considerable knowledge of what is going on in Bengal 
and the North-Western Provinces in regard to the leather trade?--.!. Yes. ° 

Q. l>o you think it is practicable to shirt a tannery in Bengal or elsewhere t«> deal 
with practically the whole oi the output of dry hides and wet-salted hides that are now 
exported in raw condition?— 1. It is quite practicable, provided the capital is forth¬ 
coming. There we would have the difficulty. 

(> Have you got any ideas on the subject ol raising this capital?—.1 . To raise 
the capital just now' bv private means would l»e almost impossible, because for all the 
work we have done up to now we have no tangible results to show in the way of bio- 
profits. All that we lia\e done is to run for the last- seven years and have <>-ot our 
capital intact. Although we know that the thing is very profitable, we cannot convince 
people so that they may put money into it. It will take* two or three veals more. 

Q- How ninth will it cost to train unskilled labour in Calcutta so as to make it fit 
to run a tannery on the same lines as you have here, supposing you have a tannery 
turning out u couple of thousand hides a day, what would it cost vou to train that 
labour?— A. T Would put it down at three or four lakhs of rupees in the wav of spoiled 
leathers, as against a total capital of 20 lakhs. 

Q • Supposing a company were floated and it got a certain annual grant from Gov¬ 
ernment for the purpose of training its labour, do you think that would facilitate, the 
raising of capital?—A. It ought to, but seeing that 1 am not a financier mvself, how 
can I have an opinion on that? 

Q- Possibly you liave discussed that with people in Bengal ?—A . Our people say 
that they will do so and so, but when tbe thing is done they generally hold back. 

Q. Assuming that it is desirable that we should establish on a big scale a tannine** 
trade in Bengal is it desirable for Government to start a pioneer factory? Supposing thev 
did thnt r how would that affect the interests of people like yourself?—A. I would 
strongly protest against, it, unless I had a good finger in that pie. Mv position is 
perfectly fair. We have Spent all these seven years, have done a lot of work, undergone 
losses, before we built up a market in foreign countries in this class of leather, and 
now for Government to say they are going to pioneer the industry is not fair. 

Q. Accepting that position, and also on the assumption that it is necessary to fake 
immediate steps to develop the tanning industry, what would you require from Gov¬ 
ernment to enable you to make rapid and large development in the business that vou 
have already started?-— A. Bet them plank down the money for this pioneer factory 
and X will run it successfully for three or four years. I would guarantee to convert, 
it into a “ TAmited ** Company." 

Q. What about fhe interests of the tanneries that are not directly connected with 
your tannery?— A. 1 will join them all with me. 

Sii* D. J. Tata. — Q. You want to create a Trust?— A. Yes. 

Mr. C. 257. Low. — Q. You would offer shares in the Company to all existing tan¬ 
neries?— A. We wfll form ourselves into a sort of Association and work this concern. 
I am not in a hurry to start that tannery. I will allow things to go on, but in three or 

years I will make people in Bengal realise that the leather industry i s very 
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important and profitable indeed. The concern I have started in Berhampur has such a 
bad name already that it will take three or four years to restore it to favour. I 
contend that it is unfair o£ Government to start public concerns and rob us of fhe 
fruits of our labours, because it comes to that and nothing else. 

Hon’ble Sir Vaznlhhoy Currinibhoy. — Q. Have you got Bengalis training in that 
factory P— A . Yes. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. In He liter’s telegrams recently there was a proposal from some 
British manufacturers to start a tanning concern in Calcutta?— A. Let them start, 
but I don’t- want Government to go out of its way and start. If Government were to 
come and start, it will go very hard with all of us. 

Mr. A. Chatter ton. — Q. But in starting- a tannery in Bengal only a certain portion 
of tliv material available in Bengal will be suitable for manufacturing chrome leather P— 
A. A good portion of - it would. 

(J. What would you do with the unsuitable raw material?— A. That would be 
made into bark tanned leather. 

(}. Where* do you get your supply of tanning materials from P— A. There are a 
lot oi tanning materials in Bengal. 

Q Have you any experience in using Mangrove bark?— A. No. 

Q . You anticipate there would be no technical difficulty in getting the materials 
on a siiflici*nt scale to carry on bark tanning as well as chrome tanning?— A. No, 
there would l.e no difficulty at all. 

O. And similarly in regard to skins?— A. Yes. There would be less difficulty, 
but the ouly thing is that they ought to he on a less big scale financially. 

•J. Assuming that we cannot wait until you have established the reputation of the 
BerJininpu? Tannery, so as to command capital freely for the development of the 
tanning industry ; ami assuming that Government is willing to render assistance to you* 
and to any other established concern in Bengal, you have suggested that you might form 
a Trust or combine of existing tanneries. Assume that that is not practicable, that the 
other people do not agree, can you suggest any form in which Government should offer 
assistance definitely, so that any existing tanneries may avail themselves of it provided 
they have the requisite technical skill?— A. Give them more money for working capital. 

Q. Would you have it iu the form of a loan, or a guarantee of Government interest 
on capital i< r a short time ?—A . I would have it in the form of a loan. 

Q. You want a loan to purchase plant?—.4. Yes, block account. 

Q. And your block account would belong to Government?— A. To the extent that 
they have advanced money on it. 

(£. Supposing that Government are willing to put a considerable sum of money into 
this tanning business, would you consider it desirable that Government should render 
such assistance to a number of concerns if tliev applied for it, and if they were able 
to satisfy the requirements of Government in regard to their capacity for dealing with 
tin* matter?— A. I have no objection to Government helping any number of concerns, 
but it would be better if they concentrated their help on one concern in Calcutta. 

Q. You think there would he no difficulty, no disadvantage in Government rendering 
assistance, say, to your concern, to the Bengal National Tannery, etc., assuming always 
that they satisfied the other requirements that would be laid down?— A. I would have 
no obj ection. 

Q. If Government advanced a sufficient amount of money to provide for the estab¬ 
lishment of these tanneries working on a large scale, how would you get the necessary 
working capital?— A. "We would have to get a small portion ourselves and arrange for 
the balance with the banks. • 

Q. If Government were willing to do this: supposing Government was willing 
to give you five lakhs to develop your tannery in Calcutta ; would it be possible for you 
to raise any considerable sura of money yourself?— A. I could raise another one lakh or 
two lakhs. 

Q. And you would be willing to let the Government hold a mortgage over the whole 
concern ?— A. Over the building and plant, leaving my stocks. 

Q. If Government were prepared to do this sort, of thing. Government would have 
to exercise some sort of control or supervision over the working of the tannery. The 
question now is what kind of supervision would' be effective both iu the interests of the 
tannery itself and in the interests of Government, to sc*e that the money they have 
advanced is not squandered or lost?— A. A searching audit by chartered accqjintanfs 
and Government would have a voice in the directorship. 

Q. Would it be advisable that Government should have a competent expe rt in 
their employ to sit on the Board of Directors and watch the operations?— A. What do 
you mean fry an expert P A director, not a business man, is all right, because there- 
is no difficulty in the manufacture of leather at all. 
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, , B P°k e of labour in Calcutta which is a very important question. Is this 

labour of the same class as the chucklas in MadrasP— A. Yes, of the same class. They 
eo “? *'° chamar class in Calcutta. But in the case* of a factory working with 
machinery, caste people would come in easily. All my machine workers are bTiadralogs. 
I have 60 men, of whom 45 are bhadralogs. 

Q. Recently, in Bangalore you started a small school for the training of workmen, 
a s P ec ^ a * building outside the existing tannery. What was the object 

, 18 * What sort of education is being given in this school?— A. A little bit of 
religious and primary education. 

. ^^bat is the object of that?— A. That takes them away from drink and other 

vices. 

ihem^ ^ ave y° u £ ot a £ uru in charge?— A. A man who has considerable influence over 

<?. Who attends this school? Is it the Chuoklers ?— A . All mv workmen,—those 
who are uneducated. 

A Yes ArC * V ° U them a £ eneral education in reading, writing and arithmetic?— 

Q. And you want to have this school under the supervision of the Education Depart¬ 
ment because it is dealing with general education?_ A. Yes. 

Q. You are not giving them any technical education in the school ?— A. Not technical 
tThev get that in my factory. 

Q. You are not giving them lectures in chemistry?— A. No. 

Q. What proportion of the employees in the tannery attend this school P_ A The 

whole of my tannery staff except the Brahmins. 

Hopkinxon .- Q. In what year did the Mysore Tannery start?— A. In 1909. 

Q- What is the capital?— A. One lakh and about 64 or 70 thousand. 

Q. Of that capital the Mysore (Government found one-third?— A. Yes. 

Q. It is all in the form of ordinary shares?— A. Yes. 

Q. You have paid no dividends as yet?— A. No, I paid 6 per cent in 1910, 3 tier cent 
in 1911, 5 per cent in 1912, 5 per cent in 1913, 3 per cent in 1914, nil in 1915. 

Q. What is the reason of the falling off in profits?— A. It is generally due to my 
boot factory which has been losing. 

Q. When did you start the boot factory?— A. It was started along with the tannery 
at the same time. 

Q. Why does the boot factory not pay?— A. I have explained that, I am far. from 
the market. 

Q. And you can now borrow from the bank on the security of stocks to the extent 
of 2£ lakhs?—/V Yes, and now even to the extent of 3£ lakhs." 

Q. So that, roughly speaking, about three-quarters of vour capital is provided by 
the bank?— A. "Yes, but that capital is very floating, only when purchasing my hides. 
If I want to clear off the hank today I can do it by selling off my stock, and there 
is no difficulty in selling my stock. 

Q. Are there any transactions in your shares?—.4. No. 

Q. Is it unusual for there to be any?— A. There are not many here ; generally we 
do not indulge in share transactions in the South of India, there being no recognised 
flhare market-. . 

Q. With reference to Berhampur, when was that started?— A. I had something to 
do with Berhampur only from last year. It was started practically one year before the 
Mysore Tannery, 1908. * 

Hon'ble Sir R. N. Moolcerjce. — Q. Not by you ?— A. No. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson.-^—Q. What was the capital?— -A. It was practically a proprietary 
concern belonging to the Maharaja of Cossimbaza-ar. The building had been built and 
some of the machinery had been imported. About Rs. 80,000 had been sunk in the 
business. 

Q. And it now belongs to whom?— A. Now it is a “ Rimited ” Company with a 
paid-up capital of one lakh and thirty thousand rupees. 

Q. Did that capital of one lakh and thirty thousand represent the real value of the 
•concern?— A. Yes, of the plant and machinery, less about ten or fifteen thousand for 
working capital. I have borrowed money also. 

Q. The capital was not ** watered ” at all?— A. I don’t understand, please explain. 
(On this word being explained to witness, witness replied) No, it was not. 

Q. In that case had you any accommodation from the bank?— A. Not yet. 

Q. But you require it. possibly?— A. I will certainly require it. 

Q. Is it paying a dividend now?— A. This year I made a very decent start. It 
cost me about ten thousand. Training labour, i.e., I dropped ten thousand up to the 
«nd of July, and by the end of December I had not only made up the ten thousand, 
but made an additional profit of ten thoysand. 
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Q. Why do you say it cost you ten thousand?— A. The factory was not going. It 
was 1 who set up the machinery. The building was built and the machinery imposed, 
and kept there. Nothing else was done. ,, 

Q. You were asked to go and start it?— A. I went and fitted up all the machinery 

and started work. . . , tut 

• Q. Simply on account of the reputation you made in connection with the mysone . 

Tannery?—-4. Yes, that helped me. . 

Q. The output of the Mysore Tannery you said was 250 hides a day, what is it m 
Kerb amp ur?—.4. About GO or 70. 

Q. What do you expect to go up to ?—A . I can go up to 200 hides a day. 

(). blow many such tanneries will it take to deal with all the hides in India?— A. 
It will take about 200 or 300. 

Q. Do you consider from your experience that tanneries arc bettor worked on a 
very lar« , e scale?— A. They are much better worked on a very large scale, the larger 
the better. 

Q. If you had an output like what, you are speaking about, it would mean a large 
export business in leather?—.1 . Yes, in the leather industry I don’t think it is possible 
to do\elop the industry merely for the internal market. The country is only importing 
a couple of crores of finished leather products. But really these one to two crores are 
products of 150 to 200 different kinds of tanneries in Europe. It is not a sound pro¬ 
position for one tannery to do all the varieties now imported, as that tannery would 
fail. For instance, there are ladies’ shoes imported, men’s lands, mill leathers, harness, 
one tannery cannot be started to deal with all these kinds of things. Such a tannery 
would not pay merely by the multiplication of operations, the tannery would be killing 
itself. 

Q. But India wants, let us say. harness. Do you suggest that the sound financial 
* proposition is for India to make harness leather to a larger extent than it requires for 

its own consumption and export the surplus, and let ladies’ shoes severely alone?— A. 
Yes, that was my experience when I started the Mysore Tannery. That- was one* of my 
reasons for having gone so slow. I started doing all sorts of leathers which could compare 
very favourably with the imported article, but I could not manage tlie business. 

‘ , ft, What particular kind ol trade would be most suited for India to take up P— A. 

Box sides, glace kids ; because wo have an abundance of raw materials. 

(J. What are the tanned hides useful for?— A. For russet and combination chrome, 
etc. The raw hides, before the war. would go to Germany, and be converted into chrome 
leather, and a good lot was sold in London. 

Str Jt. ./. Tata .— Where are all those fancy goods which one connects with Austria?— 
A. Now they are made in the West End of London. 

Q. You said that a good lot of the fanned leather goes from Germany to .London P— 
A. The Chrome leather which is useful foi boots and shoes. 

Q, You say that England is taking up that fancy leather goods business?— A. Yes, 
and they are doing it very well. 

Ami for that they import Indian kids?—.1. Indian sheep skins and goat skins. 

Jtr. /s’. Ho£/lcinaan. — Q. With regard to the school you have working here, you em¬ 
ploy no buys, I suppose?—*1. The workmen also are taught there. I have not many 
boys like mills have, but chiefly grown up men. 

(J. You state that the school is not directed to teach them tanning or make them 
better tanners, but to improve their moral qualities?— A. That means they become 
better workmen, because they are belter men. 

(J. And you have been satisfied with the results?— A. I am quite satisfied witji the 
results, especially the lower class labourers who are inveterate drunkards. My school has 
weaned them from that habit. 

(J. Are you intending to start a similar school in Calcutta?— A. It- will come when 
I study Bengal conditions better. 

Q' You think there may la* a difference between conditions in Bengal and here?— 
A. There may be ; up to now I find them the same. 

(J. I think you said in regard io provision of capital that your experience generally 
was that it was not good for Government to guarantee interest?— A. I don’t commit 
myself definitely to that, not having practical experience. There are recognised firms 
in Calcutta for whom if they want to start a business like this, the public would 
subscribe money easily enough ; but the difficult thing is to convince these people that 
there is money in this business. When we do succeed in convincing them, they»want to 
do the whole thing themselves, and we get nothing out- of it. 

Sir T). .7 . Tata. — Q. Going back to the question of experts, you sa> that it does not pay 
to start all sorts of things in one factory and that you would specialise in each P— A. Yes 

Q. In oder to specialise and start, say, in fancy goods, how could you start, making 
them without first bringing in an expert tp teach you how to make them. You aay. 
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“ Let UB loam from our own failuree.” But don’t you think you would fail and 
continue to fail unleea you brought somebody to Wh your men at firet!-—4 Mv 
experience is different. I have failed and failed, but now X find that I do not fail but 
succeed. 

Q. It iB certainly very laudable. But is it not better to get your success thoroughly 
by introducing foreign experts at the very start t-A. If by “ success ” you mean mfrelv 
financial success perhaps the process you suggest would he quicker. But k “ l 
mean, the chances ot my countrymen becoming cantains of iL lla u r ^ v ’ \ 
such a success are poor according to your scheme “dustry and the chances oi 

, . Q’. Y °, U Cau com '™f both the systems ¥—A. 1 lr,wu no objection to that X have no 
objection to an expert because he is an expert. 1 have strong objection^ to an expert 
because he comes and takes the initiative from me altogether. ^ 

Q. But if you hold the purse strings, and the expert only comes in as your paid 
servant, you can get rid of him the moment you have trained enough men to do the 
thing. The first thing is to introduce tlie industry and once you can produce the goods, 
introduce your Indian labourer and train him?— A. My experience is that the advantages 
and disadvantages would both balance each other, and the advantages would be 
in my favour. 

Q. There are very few men who would persist in carrying* cm an industrial experi¬ 
ment?— A. Therefore, let Government pioneer. 

Q. You said you did not want, Government to pioneer?— A. I said I want Gov¬ 
ernment pioneering. That is my whole point. 

Mr. A. Chatter ton. — Q. You say that Government have already done pioneer work? 

- A. Yes, in connection with my trade, and I do not want them to interfere any further. 

It has gone beyond the pioneering stage. Government pioneered my industry and the 
result is that you have got eight or nine factories in India, all in the space of ten 
years. Tlie brunch they took lias made good progress. 

Q . How could they do the pioneering unless they brought somebody to do the 
work at first?— A. 'We managed without experts in the leather industry—without any 
experts. We simply consulted an expert and paid him fifty guineas. 

Q. You evolved the whole thing out of your own head?— A. It is not a question of 
evolving at all. 


//on*hie Sir A'. A 7 . J fooTcerjcc.—(/. You just now said that Iicrhampur has not got 
a g*ood name but a bad name. "Why?—.4. Because in 1908 it was started and up to 1916 
it was not working. 

Q- Since you took charge two years ago?—.1. Not two years ago. I started working 
in February 1916. 

Q. Is this a suitable time in make profit?—.d . A very suitable time. 

Q. Even thtrn you hav,c* not been able to make more than three or four per cent?— A. 
Because up to October 1916, I had my boot factory. I went on losing money. In 
October 1916 I 'closed my boot factory and I had a loss of about Its. 45,000. From 
October to January 1 make up more than Its. 30.000 of that loss. It is now a com¬ 
mercial success as far as mv knowledge goes, but my success is not of such a character 
as to make it impressive. I cannot go to tlie public and say that* my concern is success¬ 
ful. Ip will take-another three or four years to raise the necessary capital in Bengal. 

Q. Still you are opposed to anybody starting this industry except yourself?— A. I 
.cannot prevent, anybody starting an industry. I am opposed to Government starting a 
pioneer factory in Calcutta. 

Q. You said you had no difficulty in getting loans from the Presidency Bank. 
Have you tried that in Bengal?— A. No. 

Q. Are you aware that your proprietor, the Maharaja, had difficulty in getting 
money for certain pottery works?— A. I don’t know anything about his other works. 

• Hon’hle Sir Fazulbhoy Currimhhoy .— Q. You say, “ The functions that I see 
ascribed to the industrial banks can be, and in fact, are being performed efficiently by 
the Presidency Banks who, as far as my experience goes, are ready to entertain and 
advance any business proposition placed before them. How can the Presidency Banks 
advance money on plant and buildings?— A. They cannot do that. I do not think 
it. is advisable for any bank to advance money on any fixed property like that, because 
the money would be locked up. It is a question of money, of Government borrowing 
money for financing. Government can as well raise loans and advance money. 

Q. Do they want*it for industrial purposes?— A. This comes under the same thing. 
I can either get borrowed money or pay interest on borrowed money. If Government 
guarantee interest it simply means that they borrow so much money. 

Q. T>o you know that Government have no control over Presidency Banks under 
+he Act?— A. How does it, affect, my position? 

Q. Suppose in* Madras and Calcutta there are no Indian directors on the Banks, 
Government cannot force those Banks to have Indian directors, and supposing there 
are Indian directors of these industrial banks, don’t you think they would have more 
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sympathy with Indian industrialists?— A. I cannot say. But granting that it is 
desirable for Indian directors to be on the Board, that can be done very easily by 
altering the Act. • 

Q. Bo these banks generally finance export trade?— A. They may. What harm 
in that? 

Q. You think that the Presidency Banks should give loans on machinery and 
plant?— A. No, I do not want that. If I wanted to start an industrial concern I must 
have money for buildings and machinery. 

Q. But supposing as it done in Mysore a chemical factory has to he started and they 
have only land?— A. Government lend them money on the hire purchase system. Let 
Government lend me money. I am not opposed to that. If government want to lend 
money they can lend it direct. Why through the Presidency Banks? 

Q. Have the Presidency Banks a larger scope for advancing?— A. It can be taken 
up by Government. Why start another bankP 1 do not want another bank. My 
whole position is that attempts should be made to reduce the rate of interest. 

Q. If the industries are flourishing they can have credit as in Japan ?— A . Look 
at the lot of pioneering the Japanese Government have done. Our Government has 
done nothing. 

Q. They have established special banks for those concerns, to which you are opposed. 
They are doing these things through those banks. Suppose Government help is given to 
industries, are you in favour of having- Government control in the shape of Directors?— 
A. To the extent they have contributed funds, not beyond that. 

Q. But here you say, “ T can say that Ihe benefit to the concern or to the Gov¬ 
ernment from the presence of these directors on the Board has been nil ” P— A. That 
is a particular case referring to particular circumstances. I want them to have a 
definite position. Bor instance, the directors must not he tied down but must do* 
as they like. Choose a proper man to represent your interests. Don’t go and insist 
that, he must- communicate with you in any position that arises. Supposing there is 
a big subject discussed before the meeting. These Government directors find themselves 
in a fix. They cannot give their opinion. They go and consult Government. That 
means delay. 

Q. Then, about the Board of Industries voti do not want a Board of Industries?— A. 
To start with, I do not want one anywhere in India. 

Q. Do you know whether there are Boards of Industries in the country and how 
they are working?— A. I know something about the Board of Industries in Madras. 

Q. What is the constitution?— A. It. is more or less unofficial. I refer to the Bureau 
•of Industries. 

Q. Supposing there is a Director of Industries appointed by Government and a 
Board to work with him, do you think that is advisable?— A. To start with, I do not 
think so, because it would make progress slow. 

Q. Is that your experience? Do you know anything about it?— A. No. That is 
my opinion. 

Q. Isn’t there a Board of Industries in Mysore also?— A. I do not know. There 
is a Commerce and Industry Committee. 

Q. And they work in co-operation with the Director?— A. I am not competent to give 
you any opinion about that. 

Q. You want Trade Representatives all over the world, in all the countries?— A. 

Yes. 

Mr. C. E . Low. — Q. If you had an Indian trade representative in other countries, 
would that have helped you in selling your leather?— A. It would help me very n^uch. 

Q. In what country?— A. I could have shipped my stuff to America, or to Russia 
It would have been of practical assistance to me. 

71 on 1 hie Sir Fazulhhoy Currirnbhoy. — Q. You want the Director of Industries 
to be under an Imperial Director. That would be an all-India thing? — A. My object 
was only to prevent lopsidedness. 

Q. You say, “ First, the factories must be created and then the necessity will 
arise for technically trained men.” Supposing the Government started technical schools 
for half-timers and they were taught the industries, don’t you think that would be 
good?— A. I have thirty people in the leather trade. Who have gained experience in 
other countries P 

Q. Do you know of a factory in Calcutta run by Dr. Nilratan Sircar—a factory which 
is making boots and selling them at good profit?— A. Yes. I d<5 not say that the boot 
making industry is unprofitable. I say it is unprofitable in Bangalore. 

Q. Do you want Government to pioneer big or small industries?— A. Big or small— 
anything. Where should we draw a line? I do not know whether you consider leather 
industry a big industry. 
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Q It. if a bit indurtrv. but the pioneer factory should be on a small scale?—A. 
ics, consistent w.th the class of factory you want to pioneer. For instance for *oat 
5 ki?is the factory must be a big one. K 

Q. You think fhn+ experts should be asked only to give advice?_ A. Yes. 

Sir F. H. S*<r,ut. Q. About this point of having Government directors on the 
Board you are nol .«gainst that on principle?— A. No. 

Q. But your point h that they should be men of practical business experience? — A. 
Yes. A nd they nrnst be given absolute discretion. If Government does not agree with 
their policy for the first few years it is open to .them to change those directors, but 
once they are appointed Government must not have anything to do with them or 
interfere with them. # ’ 

, Q - Y °Lu r tnw°«^W. lea S er eXI>ertfl in U i B case ° f industries?— A. I can 

only give you my experience. My experience of experts has been very bad 

Q- But the position is that you ,n your particular industry, have worked very hard 
and have now made good, hut that is not a reason for not' having experts in other 
industries?— A. I can only speak with reference to my industrv. The expert’s advice 
has put me back and I am mortally afraid of them. 1 


Witness No. 273. 

Mr. P- A n a nt a k k i s h n a .Tosiyar, Sill: Merchant, Katie gal, Coimbatare district. 

Written Evidence. 

Although mention lias often been made of the silk iudustw In 1 . .c. , ,... ... . 

'times recent experiments really started with those of ltr. James Anderso^to \“ jT by 
the planting of mulberry bushes at Nungambakun, near Madras where the Bengal“orL 
was acclimatised and the new breed named Madrasi. Other expensive hut fruitless 
eftorts carried on by the Madras Government at VeUavedu put a stop to all further 
legitimate endeavours for some years and the time seems to have arrived for a revival 
oi the industry in all its bearings now. 

The industry is localised in Salem and Coimbatore districts, both of them bordering 
on Mysore territory, so renowned for silk in earlier times. It is estimated that in 
Kollegal taluk alone there arc about 14,000 acres of land under mulberry cultivation. 

But it is sad to notice that the silk industry is gradually declining. 

The chief reason for the decline is that the mulberry grower and the silk worm 
rearer happen to be different sets of people, and the worm-rearer lias to rety on the 
mulberry grower for the very life food of his worms, viz., the mulberry leaves. The 
mulberry grower does not grow on a scientific system and the leaves he brings seem to 
be responsible for the diseases common to the worms. The rearers are, as a class,, so 
indigent that they cannot dissociate themselves from the mulberry grower. TJntil 
the silk worm rearer grows his own mulberry in his homestead and supplies healthy 
leaves to his worms at the proper time and in proper condition there is not much hope for 
him It may not be quite practicable to help the silk worm rearer to be a mulberry 
grower at the same time, but it is quite reasonable to expect the Government to offer 
such assistance to the mulberry grower as will enable him to grow healthy leaves and 
profit not only himself but also tile rearer of worms. 

With a view to do this model mulberry farms ought to be started and the agricul¬ 
tural operations there should serve as lessons to the ryots of the village. There will then 
be no reason for the rearer to attribute his failure to the mulberry grower when the 
latter has learned to supply him with healthy leaves. Irrigation facilities may be 
^fforded in certain localities where they are wanting now. 

Turning to the rearer of worms, we hear him constantly complain that he cannot 
get healthy eggs and has no good sources of supply. In ali scricultural countries the 
production of seed cocoons has been an enterprise which the Government itself has 
pioneered regardless of cost. A grainage on the model of those started in Mysore and 
elsewhere may be opened in Kollegal taluk and the method of rearing good worms 
demonstrated there afid healthy seed cocoons supplied therefrom. It is only thus that 
people, who are now much depressed owing to the spread of disease among the worms 
they rear, can be cheered up. There is at present one Serieultural Inspector who, though 
he does good work, ifi unable jin the nature of things to cope with the demand for seeds. 
There should be at least one very largre grainage, or a number of smaller ones, that can 
abundantly supply all .the ryots of the taluk with healthy seeds. A number of people 
may be trained to rear silk worms on scientific lines and be able to discover by the micros¬ 
cope when they ar%attacked by disease and so forth. . 

It is time to investigate the condition of mulberry cultivation and the rearing of 
healthy worms. The next ^matter to be attended to simultaneously with these will be 
the condition of reeling. 
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Xollegal is well known on this side of India for its silk fabrics and, in spite of fairly 
large areas of land being under mulberry cultivation, the raw silk needed for making 
fabrics has been imported from Mysore to the extent of 35 lakhs of rupees annually. 
This is a reflection on the industrial activity of the country. The reason is not far to seek. 
There ‘are not many people pursuing the profession of reelers and the few that are in it 
have not sufficient cocoons to reel nor do they reel in a manner that is profitable to them. ■ 
It has been estimated that ten families of cocoon rearers are required to keep one reeler 
engaged and therefore to give sufficient occupation to reelers there must be sufficient 
cocoons. Until the health of worms can be improved, as stated elsewhere, adequate 
cocoons cannot be had for the reelers. The few rearers that are producing cocoons are in 
such straitened circumstances that they generally look to the next man that can pay them 
for their cocoons so that they may buy their day’s bread. This is how the enterprising 
firm of Messrs. .Louis Payne have been faking away the available cocoons of Xollegal 
for exportation to Berhamporo in Bengal. If improved methods of reeling be taught 
so fhat the yarns are free from knots and uniform it is possible to have our own silk 
for our fabrics but also possible to be able to export raw' silk. Other matters requiring 
simultaneous attention with the above are the dyeing of silk, the treatment of waste silk 
and the rearing of Eri silk worms. These are matters that require investigation by 
experts. This would lead to a simultaneous regeneration of mulberry cultivation, silk¬ 
worm rearing and silk reeling, the three component parts of one of the greatest industries 
of India. 

Q. 97-100.—Howsoever an industry may flourish, it- is doomed to fall if it does not 
devtiop a thriving commerce. Now the essential conditions for a thriving commerce 
are to be found in the facilities for transport. Such facilities are greatly wanting in this 
part of the Presidency. Kollegal, as the centre of the silk industry not only in Coimba¬ 
tore District but in surrounding parts of Mysore Province as well, is an inland tract, 
40 miles away from the nearest railway station. This greatly hinders the silk and other 
trades. There is great difficulty in sending local produce to and gelling foreign produce 
from the railway station, and the transit charges for this short distance alone are heavy. 

A large trade in grain and other produce is now carried on by bullock carts over & distance 
of roughly a hundred miles via the TTassanur and Dim bam ghats which open into the 
plains to the south of the Mysore plateau. Maralli, a place in the Mysore province, 
about 15 miles from Xollegal, being >ituated on this line of communication, commands 
a very heavy trade once a week. It is only silk and other parcels that are sent by rail 
to save time; the transit facilities therefore are very insufficient now. However means 
are not wanting to improve them, for when the proposed railway line from Erode to 
Nanjangud is opened, it will provide easy and cheap transit for all the silk produced 
in the Xollegal circle besides opening- a wide gate for a lively general traffic. This 
project, has long been under contemplation. When it will be an accomplished fact 
remains to be seen. 

In considering the means of transport, it will not be out of place here to remark 
briefly on what seems to me to be an organised form of theft of goods sent even through 
the existing railways. I can say that the parcels sent by rail wav goods or passenger 
trains are systematically opened, parts of their contents are mysteriously removed, equal 
weights being substituted by pieces of stones or such stuff. Through this fear the Xollegal 
merchants, not to speak of others elsewhere, are put to further loss by being obliged to 
pack their valuable silk parcels four or five times over, thus increasing their weight' 
and freight. Even such parcels very rarely escape being tampered with. Instances of this 
kind are too numerous to need details here and the Commission itself may be aware of 
the recent Gadag case of the theft of a w'hole parcel of silver cash worth Rs. 6,000 or so. 
The other case of theft of some bags from a running train, especially when there c was 
a police constable present in the train, remains still a mystery. It is therefore my airm 
in the interest of the brother traders, to implore the Commission to make such proposals 
as should tend to the prevention of such thefts. Of course, the cheated consigners may 
prefer complaints to the railway authorities; but in most cases they get no redress since 
the railway rules of consignment are such. Some such arrangements as the following 
seem to me to be likely to check these thefts : — 

! The appointment of some responsible officers, other than railway servants, 
as supervisors of goods sheds with power to visit them at any time, day or night. 

2. The railway companies should on receipt of bona fide complaints make thorough 
and regular enquiries. Their present enquiries appear to me to Ufe formal as they are 
based upon mere technicalities. 

T. Travelling parcels and luggage inspectors must be appointed by the cailwav 
companies These inspectors must lpe empowered to visit any luggage room or goods 
shed at any time and see that parcels are not unnecessarily delayed. „ 

The electrical installations at Sivaaamudram about twelve miles from this town, 
are too well known to need any special mention here in connection, with hydro. electric 
power generation. The Ganganchuki and the Barchuki falls commanding a height of 
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and weave' it.' e^™ a Uy SineBS “ IIS1Rt “ f ~ A - 1 V™*™ »». silk 

Q Do you purchase raw silk from the actual producer t—A. From the growers 

direct f-m°pefpIe e a<1Van, eS 1 «»" “ d —■ » d *■> purchase 

You sell the silk to weavers?—-4. Generally I get- silk woven and 
stuff. At times 1 sell the yarn to the weavers. 

Q. Have you looms working in your Louse?— A. I had 22 looms, curing tne last 
« V °7 ei f, B ' P art, f ularl y S11 . ,ce i: h* beginning of the war, my weaving branches began 
xo tall gradually. I stopped this business completely six months ago. 

Q. Why have you stopped f—A. The price of silk is rising in value and I could 
not get dyes. ° 

Q. Do the growers lioru whom you purchase silk live near Kolkigal, or do you send 
men out and purchase from' other places ?—.1 . From growers in Kollegal taluk and also 
from the neighbouring villages in the Mysore province. Villages that are within five 
miles from Kollegal taluk. 

Q. How many years have you been in this silk industry?— A. I have been dealing 
in silk for the last .forty years. ’ & 

Q. Have you seen any falling off in the quality of silk produced ?■— A. The silk 
lias deteriorated. 

Q. To what reason do you attribute the falling off in Ibeir quality?— A. Due to 
diseases in the silk worms. 

Q. Have those diseases become more frequent in recent years than they used to be?_ 

A. Yes. They are more numerous and they are worse. 

lIoiTble Sa Vazulltho 1 / (J urt < mbhoy. —(J. Is the handloom weaving advancing or 
going down?—*4. It is declining since the last ten years. 

Q. Is foreign raw silk much used now in the handlooms here?— A. Foreign silk 
though inferior in quality is used much more now than before, because it is cheaper than 
local silk. 

Q. Are the local dyers dyeing with vegetable dyes made in the country? Are 
they using them more in the place of the foreign dyes which they cannot get?— A. 
There are only three colours of local dyes, but the others are all foreign dyes. 

Q. Are people from other parks of India coming and competing with you in your 
trade, that is, marwaries and others ?—A . People from other parts of India did come to 
Kollegal and compete with us six years ago but, the industry has declined and they 
are not also coming. 

Q. We were told in Coimbatore that marwaries have come up there, that the local 
.people have been ousted, that they advance money and that the local people are suffering 
under their competition?—.4. It is not so here. 

Sir D. J . Tata. — Q. Where do you get the silk that you use for your weaving 
purposes P— A. It is local Kollegal Indian silk. I was also getting Chinese and Japanese 
silk. 

Q. You are close to the Mysore province, and do you get anything from there?— A. 
M is close to us, and I buy silk grown in that State. 

Q. You say foreign silk is cheaper. Is it cheaper quality for quality, or is it the 
inferior silk which is sold cheaper, that comes into the market?—A. They are not 
cheaper quality for quality. Foreign silk is inferior in quality as it wants elasticity. 
The local silk takes a better dye and lasts longer. It is stronger also. 

Q. Then can’t you afford to pay a better price for the local silk?— A. It is not 
reeled properly, and that is the reason why we have to buy foreign silk. 

Q. The Mysore Government has been making efforts for a long time to improve 
the silk industry of their State. Have they not had any effect upon the local silk bo 

farP _ A. No officers of the Mysore State come to us and give us guidance, and the 

silk thrft iB raised is taken off to Chennapatnam and-other places. 
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Is not the quality better than you used to get in the old days ?- 
4o get any silk from Mysore. 
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Q. Why don’t you try to get it?— A. The silk of Mysore is, I hear, only slightly; 
better than ours, and no doubt we will go in for it when there is an appreciable' 
improvement in its quality. • . 


Witness No. 274. 

Mu. Midathala Hampiaii, Messrs. M. Hanipiah & Co., Proprietors , Cotton 
Ginning, etc.. Factories. 

Written Evidence. 

My experience m this branch is chiefly confined to coarse cloth products of the 
handloom industry which was in a flourishing state hitherto. Of late this trade was 
found impracticable to compete with mill made coarse cloths which are sold cheaper. 
Weavers of handlooms in consequence have to give up their profession and the trade 
at present is 25 per cent of what it was some time back. Suffice it to say, that the 
weaving population in villages and towns where there are no mills are in a deplorable 
condition with little or no livelihood whatsoever. Mills with up to date machinery and 
plant, subject to proper management are capable of turning out coarse products at 
cheaper rates than the handlooms. Not only are mills competing very keenly with 
coarse products in the absence of want of facilities for turning out finer count products 
profitably on account of prohibitive duty on finer counts,, but the demand for coarse 
products in fact is decreasing owing to advance of civilization. As civilization advances, 
the taste for nicer products naturally develops with the result that in course of time the 
handloom industry will have to be shut down completely. To meet the requirements of 
people to some extent at least, there is scope for improvement in this line. There are 
not enough mills in India, except in big commercial centresto attract the weaving popula¬ 
tion though raw material is available abundantly to feed any number of mills. The 
erection of mills in all important centres with Government subsidy would imprdve 
the industry a good deal. People are not rich enough to undertake the enterprise in¬ 
dependently besides being ignorant of industrial enterprise. Government would do 
well to establish demonstration weaving and spinning schools in all important centres, 
train weavers and others interested in the art of weaving and spinning and encourage 
tbe erection of mills by private enterprise. Government guaranteeing to make good 
any loss that may accrue if the dividends fall short of 6 per cent on the paid up capital. 
Improved handloom industry also could be encouraged with Government aid by supply¬ 
ing up to date handlooms, teaching the weaving population the art of handling the 
looms iand when sufficient men are available,. Government should encourage local 
concerns with all possible facilities to make this industry successful where there arc no 
weaving and spinning mills. To begin with demonstration schools in all important 
weaving centres would do good and once an impetus is given people will begin to realize 
the benefits that may be derived from the knowledge they gain from the schools. 

The mania for ginning factories of late has developed to an extraordinary extent 
without any regard to crop estimates. Factories have been opened in almost all centres 
of cotton production and in fact in almost every village. Skilled mechanical staff is 
essential for ginning factories. Good fitters iare hardly available and those few that are 
available in the Presidency are not well up to manage ginning factories. Many factories' 
actually suspend operations in the heart of season for want of good engineers and 
fitters. Taking the ceded districts as a whole Anantapur and Bellary districts are- 
flooded with ginning factories, but most factories do not turn out as 
much work as they are expected to do chiefly for want of trained mecha¬ 
nical staff and for other reasons such as want of required capital to carry 

on the trade and competent supervision and management. It is very desirable 

that an up to date school for training engineers, fitters, blacksmiths, boilermen, etc.* 

should be opened in a convenient centre in the ceded districts in order to train a suffi¬ 
cient number of men to meet requirements. In the management of ginning factories 
the scarcity of labour is also keenly felt almost every where and the wages of labourers 
have advanced by 50 per cent during the * last four years with further 
chances of increase by 25 per cent more. The extension of ground-nut 
cultivation throughout the Presidency absorbs labour a good deal and the difficulty at 
times is acute. To relieve this in the first instance , emigration of labour from this 
Presidency should be stopped immediately and distribution* of labour from non-industrial 
districts to industrial districts should be encouraged by Government in a way equitable 
both to the employer and employee". Government should encotfrage labour colonies in 
industrial districts with free grant of sites for houses and free materials for erection of 
houses. The rules of the Factory Act are too rigid for the smooth working of ginning 
factories in general, particularly of small factories managed by people without English 
knowledge. The registers required to be maintained do not serve* any good purpose 
but worry and annoyance. Sanitation and general health may of course be subject hr 
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inspection from time to time but the general rigid principles on which Inspectors 
insist at present should be relaxed a good deal. People in general are not rich enough 
to arrange for the proper management of cotton industry and have to depend upon 
the mercy of exporting houses. Industrial banks should be opened in convenient 
centres with ample godown accommodation and liberal advances on turned products 
should be extended on reasonable interest to afford facilities to dealers to market their 
stuff at a reasonable price at convenient intervals subject to fluctuating tendencies of 
markets. This arrangement would, relieve all honest merchants from the clutches of 
marwari money lenders whose rate of interest and terms are such that they do not leave 
anything in the way of fair profits. 

The existing factories in the Presidency in general are working satisfactorily and PreBBing faotoriea. 
more factories are generally needed in some important centres for want of enterprising 
spirit on the part of the people themselves. Indian capital is generally shy to start 
limited liabilit y c oncerns and it will take a long lime to appreciate this spirit in the 
rural districts. Want of sufficient education is the chief cause of this distrust among 
people and could not be remedied all at once. Technical and industrial education should 
be encouraged in general. All the difficulties expressed for the proper management of 
ginning factories would apply to this as well. 

Ground nut cultivation is improving by leaps and bounds, so also ground-nut Ground-nut shelling, 
shelling machines in almost all large villages. Shelled kernnls are exported to Marseilles 
and other European centres for oil and other purposes. Government would do well to 
erect some up to date demonstration refining mills in good ground-nut. centres and 
arrange to develop the oil industry as a. temporary measure with a view to hand over 
these mills to private enterprise when people really understand the value of the oil 
industry As ground-nut cultivation is expanding beyond expectation it. is probable 
that people will forget about their foodstuff cultivation. This year,, taking Anantapur 
-district ins an example, I can say, ground-nut cultivation has increased by 50 to 75 
p« i cent. To market the increased produce besides export demand there is much room 
for improvement in the oil mill industry and the erection of mills, either solely by 
Government, or by Government aid. would develop this trade a good deal. It is also 
desirable that Government should circulate pamphlets in the vernaculars of the Presi¬ 
dency as to the use of these seeds in Europe and the possibilities of meeting those re¬ 
quirements in India. 

In conclusion, I beg to submit that Government should encourage Indian indigenous 
industry so as to enable India to use her raw products rather than to fall a prey to 
exporters. 

Note. —"Wit ness did noi give oi'al evidence. 


Witness No. 275. 


Mr. V. Eangaswami Ayyangar, Officiating Director 2nd us tries, My so* 

Dan galore. 

Written Evidence. 


At the present time there is unmistakable indication that a wave of industrialism is 
passing over the length and breadth of the land. There is a good deal of unrest and 
desire to participate in the hidden wealth. Beyond the desire and the impatience 
nothing tangible has been effected. In industrial matters, India is like a baby and has 
to be led by a devoted mother. Naturally it is to the Government that the people look 
to for guidance. The help that Government can give can be classified under various 
lieads and my remarks will be confined onljr to the following : — 


1. Technical aid to industries, 

2. Training of labour and supervision, and 

3. General official administration and organization. 

A good deal of work has been done in Mysore during the time that the Department 
of Industries in Mysore was presided over by Mr. A. Chatterton. My assistant Mr. 
Ranganatha Rao Sahib who has been in touch with these all along will, in his evidence, 
give an account of what has been done and as such I shall not waste time by covering 
the same ground. His written statement gives a very complete account of the various 
activities of the State in the direction of promoting industries and some of his observations 
afford much room for thought. . 

This is a very useful form of aid and it may consist m ... 

(1) establishing demonstration factories for the purpose ot experimenting with 
the local materials under local conditions for the purpose of establishing new industries; 

and (2) providing the services of experts lor helping new industries. 


Technical aid 
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Demonstration factories are needed to introduce industries which£ 
country. In a backward country like India a demonstration^ factory is Very; 
that it affords an object lesson to the capitalist. Nothing convinces a doubting man tnofb*^ 
than actual seeing. Moreover, it is a notorious fact that the difficulties inseparable 
from all new undertakings in the earlier stages are the ones that are most difficult tp-^ 
endure and to which many concerns succumb. A demonstration factory that overcome®-^ 
these difficulties and reduces the operations to definite standards and simplifies the work-V 
may be viewed in the light of a public work conceived for the benefit of the people.. 

"Viewed in this light there can be no dcuibt that it is a legitimate work for any „ 

Government. " 

These demonstration factories to be of real use should not be of the type of simple- 
enlarged laboratories. They should be real live factories working on commercial lines. 
This does not mean that they should be laid out on a grand scale. Economy should be* 
the watch-word, but it should not be carried too far. The limit when any factory 
ceases to be a real factory is easily reached and should be avoided. 

Too much care cannot be taken in keeping accurate records of their operations so that 
the information may be available for all times to come. Such factories should be under 
the charge of a responsible official whose experience should be available for future^ 
occasions. I would also lay down that a reasonably long period should be allowed for 

the experiment but there is no objection to fixing a maximum limit; care should also 

be taken in the selection of the workmen as none but the best and the most steady must 
be employed in these premier factories. 

Another way in which Government can aid industries consists in engaging experts 
and placing their services at the disposal of the public under certain conditions. Here' 
again. Government, as representing the interests of the country as a whole are in &- 
better position to procure the services of competent men and utilize their services for 
the common benefit of a community. I do not think it is desirable for the Government 
to lend the services of their experts solely to private firms for any length of time. The 
functions of the expert should be limited to furnishing plans and estimates of cost and 
assisting industries in other directions such as procuring suitable machinery, operators 
etc. 

The expert should also arrange to periodically inspect the concerns during erection- 
and help the management in getting the services of technical men and skilled labour. 

I consider that no fees should be charged for the help so rendered by the expert. The 
results of researches made by Government experts should be regarded as public property 
and should be published by the Government for the information of the public. 

As regards research work, I am of opinion that such work should be carried out in 
the country in collaboration with men who have acquired some local knowledge. The 
success of any industry is easily modified by local conditions and it is unnatural to 
suppose that such factors will be fully appreciated when the researches are conducted 
thou sands of miles away. An ideal arrangement will be for such researches to be started 
in this country and worked up as far as it is possible to do so with the men and means 
available. Their further prosecution in England may be resorted to for the purpose of 
completing and giving the enquiry a finality. 

I do not consider that the Advisory Council for Research in the United Kingdom can 
give assistance to Indian industries. It is almost certain that they will have their 
hands full for a number of years with the problems connected with their own industries,' 
I am afraid Indian questions are not likely to be treated as purely Indian problems 
and complications may arise. It is however very desirable to have such a body in 
India, but it is likely to be very expensive. An advisory board to be of real us© to the 
country should be free of red-tapism. It would be a grand thing if India could raise 
sufficiently large capital and form a trust and maintain a first class research institute 
If India will make an effort to help itself, then I have no doubt that the British Govern¬ 
ment will also lend its help. At present its task is rendered doubly difficult by the 
backward condition of the country and opposition from the manufacturers in England 
whose interests are sometimes affected.. An Advisory Council for Research forlndittn 
Industries must therefore be promoted by the people themselves and its work must be 
swayed by no other consideration except that of India's interest. 

In the organization and working of any industry the part played by the human 
agency can be classified under three heads: — 

1. Expert supervision, 

2. Subordinate supervision, and 

3. Operation. 

The problem in India is to devise a scheme for the trailing «hd 
human element under these heads. * ^ ^ ar. 

It will be a very long time before India can hope tp supply' its 
first item and it will suffice therefore if we turn our.attention to 
■ .problems connected with items Z acid 3 have been 
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wMph^f^J^t, J^ e . establiBlmient of new industries, tlie problem of training its own experts 
our experts* sira l dl k ed anc * till then it will be necessary to resort to other countries for 

1 do not consider that much good has resulted or is likely to result by sending our 
Yu m en to foreign countries for being trained as experts. There are many difficulties 
tnat beset the path of a young man that aspires to become an expert. Young men that 
go abroad are generally m a hurry to return home and during the comparatively short 
time they stay outside they ofteu .try to learn too much. The time is indeed too short 
w lien we c ° n . e t that in most case s these young men start without any previous 
llr 18 a i ls ? doubt± 1 ul lf . lh «y ever succeed in getting an insight into the real 
business. Many labour under the delusion that a mere knowledge of a process is all 
1S nt ‘<r es ® arv to transfer a man into an expert. This is a sad mistake. Patience and 


*_ • ti v c i-i , - ~— “ J miuuiu iuuk lo iur meir 

tramilif,- It is futile to suppose that other nations will divulge tlie secrets of their 
trades ''hen they know that ne may some day compete with them. We must toil and 
nnci out tne secrets ourselves. 

As regards items 2 and 1! the number required is rather large and means must be 
found to tram the men locally. In the absence of even a fair number of established 
industries the problem is somewhat difficult and costly. Hut as there is no doubt of the 
urgent need tor trained men we must face the problem at some expenxe. 

. Whatever class of men we mean to train, he it 2 or 3, our object is the conversion 
of unskilled labour into skilled labour, the difference in the training under the two 
grades being only in the details. If we analyse all that is comprised in the training 
we may classify it, under two heads, namely, teaching and training. 

Hy teaching, I mean the preliminary stages in the earlier career of a worker when 
the pros and eons of all the operations have to he explained with a view to developing 
lus powers of observation and assimilation. During this period he is engaged onlv in 
standard exorcises, the ann being mure in familiarize him with the tool? anil their 
applications All refinements are purposely left out. T have no doubt that a systematic 
training of this sort will enable a youth to accomplish more in one year than' what he 
would have done in three years m the ordinary course of events if lfe had been left to 
himself. 


By training is meant those phases of training that could he learned effectively only 
m factories and workshops that work under commercial conditions and in which the 
element of time is an important factor. The learner is old enough to reason for himself 
and be profited by the example of liis experienced brethren. More attention is also 
paid to details and refinements. T have no doubt that a systematic training of this 
sort will enable a youth, to accomplish more in one year than what he would have 
done in three, years in the ordinary course of events, if he had been left to himself. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to draw a clear line to demarcate where one ends 
and the other begins. It has to be left to the individual’s judgment. It is not the 
same even in all industries. But a recognition of the principle that there is a limitation 
to what can be taught, in schools is the chief thing. 

I am of opinion that Government must undoubtedly undertake industrial education 
and for this purpose they must establish industrial schools in the same way as they 
do in the case of general education. What particular industries should bo taught must 
be decided after taking local conditions into consideration. But there is no doubt that 
Government must recognise their responsibility in the matter. Every large town should 
possess an industrial school in which one or two industries are taught. 

The question of practical training is really the sphere of the industries themselves. 
Where factories exist the youths who have undergone preliminary training in industrial 
schools will find no difficulty in gaining admission into these institutions anti acquiring 
practical efficiency. But unfortunately in India, the facilities for this kind of training 
are very limited at present and the people look to the Government to come to the rescue. 


For this purpose, T strongly advocate that Government should start a certain number 
of model trade schools for selected industries. These schools should be laid out as so 
many miniature factories so that the training afforded may be as similar as possible to 
factory training. 

It should not be pupposed that such a training can produce finished workmen. But 
there is no question that this .would solve the labour problem to no small extent, for it 
will be admitted that the man who starts an industry will find his work much easier 
than it'would have been the ease if he had to rely on altogether untrained labour. 

The nature of the training must necessarily he different for the two classes of men 
and in the clear understanding of what is essential a good deal of the success of the 
undertaking depends. We must aim at producing a class of men best fitted for their 
respective functions. In Mysore the Chamarajendra Technical Institute has been 
started for the training of nien coming under class 3 and the Bangalore Mechanical 
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Engineering School, for the training of men under class 2. The Chamarajendra Tech¬ 
nical Institute trains boys, in arts, industries and crafts. It is divided into two depart¬ 
ments, viz.— 

(1} Industries and Crafts, 

(2) Arts. 

The curriculum in the Industries and Crafts Department is mostly practical • 
but an hour daily is devoted to drawing and general education, viz., reading, writing 
and arithmetic. Boys whose ages are between i.3 and 16 are admitted, preference being 
given to boys who possess some elementary knowledge of reading and writing. The 
period o^training is one of five years. They arc also given scholarships varying from 
Its. 2 to Ws. 6. 

This department is divided into 2 sections, viz., the training section and the work¬ 
shop section. In the training section which covers a period of 3 years the boys are given 
standard exercises and their work is very closely supervised by the teachers. They also 
attend the class room for one hour daily where they learn drawing, reading* writing 
and arithmetic. This period corresponds to what I mean by “ teaching . ,f 

When the boys have attained a certain amount of proficiency they are transferred 
to the workshop section for a couple of years where they work with more advanced 
workmen and are paid wages for work done. This corresponds to practical training. 
Being limited in its operations the workshop section in the Institute does not afford 
the same scope for training as a large private workshop. But there is no question that 
the feature of payment for work done acts as a stimulus and gives the training a more 
practical nature. If wo had suitable private workshops this section could be abolished. 

The Mechanical Engineering School at Bangalore is devoted to the training of men 
coming under class 2 and it trains them in mechanical and electrical engineering and 
motor mechanics. The course is one of 3£ years, out of which 2^ years are spent in the 
school and one year outside in a recognised workshop or factory.' 

The usefulness of the school will be considerably enhanced if we add to it another 
branch, viz., “ chemical engineering. ,, 

Boys whose standard of education is not less than the 3rd form are eligible for 
admission. They work from 7-30 a.m. to 5 p.m., with an interval of 2^ hours at midday. 
On an average it Inay be stated that the boy spends two hours daily for drawing and 
class-room work and the rest in the school workshop. There are 150 students on the roll. 
Boys who are natives of Mysore do not pay any school fees. But students coming from 
outside have to pay Its. 3 per montli in addition to a lump sum of Rs. 20 per year 
as workshop fees. 

Government awards 20 scholarships of Rs. 8 each every year tenable for the 
•whole period. But in tbe> case of students who are sent outside Bangalore for their 
practical course, the scholarship is exchanged for a subsistence allowance of Rs. 12 or 15. 

The curriculum of studies has been divided into two grades higher and lower, 
specially with a view to suit the conditions prevailing where boys of vaiying 
general educational qualifications are admitted. Students whose educational qualifica¬ 
tion. corresponds to the fifth form and below are admitted to the lower grade, while the 
students of the sixth form and above are admitted into the higher grade. The essential 
difference in the courses is that in the higher grade there is a little more of book work; 
but care is taken that the boy’s head is in no case stuffed with a mass of useless matter. 
A conspicuous feature in the school is that from the beginning the dignity of labour 
is impressed upon the minds of the students and all tendencies to prefer the desk to 
the work-bench is discouraged. The results have been so far encouraging and there is 
reason to be glad that the school has been able to produce the right sort of boys. 

As regards the agency for the management of these schools there is a good deal 
°f difference of opinion. There is no doubt that a student of industries would be better 
off if he was under the supervision of men who are familiar with the industrial world. 
If we adopt my classification of the periods into “ teaching ” and “ training ** it will 
be readily admitted that the second period, viz., “ training ” must as a matter of course 
be under the supervision of the Director of Industries who alone can provide the neces- 
sary facilities. But as regards the “ teaching ” institutions, a good many are of opinion 
that they may remain in the Educational Department. But I consider that it is not the 
best arrangement. It will be far better if the industrial education can be pflt on an 
independent basis under a first class educational officer with special experience in thiB 
line. As the department will be too small to be constituted into a separate one it may, 
with advantage be attached to the Industries Department. But*'I consider that it is 
very essential that the methods pursued in the teaching ” schools should be in the 
hands of men who know how to shape young minds. They must no doubt knew their 
trades well, but that they should be good educationalists is even more important. 

The development of industries in any country is of vital importance to it. But 
unfortunately owing to external competition the problem of fostering its growth in a 
bac kward country becomee complicated and is not free from political considerations. 
Whatever assistance Government can render has to be decided after due consideration 
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of these influences. There are however directions in which no such difficulties need 
exist and there is no doubt that a Government Department will find free and ample 
scope in those directions. It is therefore desirable to define beforehand the limitations 
to the activities of the Department of Industries and unless this is done the work of the 
department is not likely to develop on sound lines. Half-hearted endeavours and 
unfinished experiments leave a very bad impression behind and breed discontent in the 
minds of the people. The policy of the department should not change with the personnel. 

1 am afraid tnat at present a good deal of misconception exists as regards the working of 
the department and people are led to hope far too much. A list of industries which the 
department is prepared to develop should be published and the department itself should 
be organised for these specific industries. 

As regards those industries the promotion of which is fettered by other factors, such 
as fiscal, political and commercial, much good can be done if a settlement could be 
arrived at. There is no doubt that such questions can be best dealt with by an Advisory 
Board consisting of experts and business-men. Once such difficulties in the matter of 
any particular industry has been solved satisfactorily. Government ought to find no 
difficulty in taking it up under their care. If the Advisory Board be carefully constituted 
and if it includes in it a fair number of Indians then I am sure capitalists will have 
more confidence and industries will thrive better. 

A Government Department for the promotion of industries may therefore consist of— 

1. A Director of Industries, 

2. A staff of assistants, and 

3. An Advisory^ Board for the deliberation of questions. This Board should 
consist of the leading citizens and merchants. It need not necessarily be an expert body. 

The Director of Industries should have fairly wide powers and the department should 
have its own budget. He must be free to employ and consult experts. 

It is difficult to lay down definitely what his qualifications should be. There is no 
doubt that an officer’s fitness to occupy the position of the Director of Industries has 
to depend upon his possessing special qualifications, viz., mechanical engineering, 
scientific training and business capacity. It is also essential that he should be able to 
move with the people and win their confidence. These are the qualities not easily found 
and hence too much care cannot be exercised in the matter of selecting a suitable 
officer. 


Ohai. Evidenck, 14th Febiiuahy 1917. 

Mr. C. E. Ijtru:. — Q. You say in your note that “ unfortunately owing to external 
competition the problem of fostering the growth of industries in a backward country 
becomes complicated and is not free^from political considerations.” What are you refer¬ 
ring to when you allude to political considerations?— A. When we subsidise or when we 
give special grant to any Indian industry, it may be that you are enabling that 
industry to compete with some other established industries either foreign or home 
industry. 

Q. I do not think that one need worry oneself about foreign industries but the 
home industry in the place itself. Do you think that might become a political consider¬ 
ation ?— A. I refer to industries in England and it may be in allied countries also. 

Q. You distinguish between a demonstration factory and a pioneer factory?— A. 
T think there is hardly any distinction between a demonstration factory and a pioneer 
factory. I do not attach much importance to a demonstration factory that only shows 
how the thing can be produced. When I was writing I had in mind the fact that any 
factory could show how the thing can be produced and the important thing is to show 
how the concern can be made a financial success. 

0 Q. And to what extent do you think that a factory like this should be continued 
in order to train the staff?— A. I would not lay down any hard and fast rule. Suppose a 
factory has been in good working order for about a dozen years or ten years, I dare 
say that by that time it would be possible to train a set of men who will form a nucleus 
for a bigger army of men for similar work. 

Q. The obvious objection taken by several witnesses to Government maintaining 
a pioneer factory beyond the point at which they have shewn it to be commercially 
successful is that they will be unfairly competing with any other concern that may start 
and that they may also deter other private concerns from starting for fear of Government 
competition?— A. Buf at the game time there is this object to be kept in view, namely 
the training of men locally. And for that purpose we ought to continue the factory 
for some time longer thpn the stage at which it can be taken to be commercially success¬ 
ful. As soon as we find that we have got enough men trained in the country I am quite 
willing that the factory should cease to be a Government factory. 

Q. Can you suggest any means for minimising the objection between such a factory 
kept on for that purpose, namely a pioneer factory for instructional purposes, and the 
private concerns thtet may be started?— A. .1 would see that the rule is laid down, that 
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a pioneer factory should not be on a big scale, .more than -what is necessary to make it 
a fair working factory. It need not be a regular concern run with an ( idea Of making a 
huge profit. • # 1 - , '* J -*• - - - - - 

Q. Tt was stated by a witness this morning that instead of employing outside experts 
to work out and show how the processes should be done, it was better for the men to 
work out the thing themselves in a pioneer factory without European expert assistance? 
— A. I do not think I shall advocate such a policy. What I would say is that if we have 
not got an expert in the country, U real expert. We ought to import one. The expert 
should be put in charge of the pioneer factory and he must train the local men. 

Q. The witness* point of view was this. It is much easier to get an effective factory 
training and also training in the responsibility of the business for the Indian staff in 
cases where they work out the thing for themselves in a pioneer factory. And he also 
stated that he personally received very little assistance from European experts because 
the local difficulties that they had to deal with were just as difficult for them as they 
were for the Indian experts?— A. I don’t consider that we can dispense with experts 
altogether as suggested but what I would point out is this. I do not think that any 
amount of tuition in a pioneer factory would really make a man ah expert in the real 
sense. We could train him up to a certain point and afterwards he will have to work out. 
his problems for himself. He must learn the thing by bitter practical experience. Then 
he will gain real confidence and become a good expert. I do not think it is right that 
a man who has been under a pioneer expert for two or three years should call himself 
an expert. I think he will have to work for four or five years longer on his o^rn resources. 
He must begin in a subordinate position and then gradually rise to more responsible 
positions. 

Q. Have you hadl any experience of State technical scholarships held in foreign 
countries?— A. I have seen some of the men who have returned from England. 

Q. What is your experience of the kind of men so produced?— A. I fiave not beeif 
much impressed with the utility of the training that these students have been able to 
get in England. 

Q .In what points do you think that the training is defective?— A. Mainly in busi¬ 
ness ability and secondly practical ability. They do not seem to have grasped the 
details. 

Q. Do you think that they want factory or workshop experience?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it is desirable that they should get such experience while they are 
in England or should they acquire it after they return to India P In short do you want it 
before they go or after they return?— A. I would give it before they go. When they 
come back they must have their eyes open and they must grasp the chances as they come. 

Q. You mean that no man should go as a State technical scholar without having had 
workshop or factory experience in a subject so far as India could give it?— A. That is 
my view. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy .— Q. From your experience you think that you 
do not want a man to go abroad for training. Take for instance'sugar. Don’t you think 
that experts might be sent to Java to learn the system there?— A. I only say that in 
cases where the thing cannot be learnt locally one has to go to foreign countries. 

Q. With regard to giving primary technical education do you th ink that the Gov¬ 
ernment ought to establish workshops in connection with a technical institute or should 
they be worked separately?— A. As regards the training of men I have got my own 
view of the matter. What we have been doing in Mysore is this. We take the boys 
when they are 12 or 13 years of age. We keen him in school for three years and during 
the school period they are made to go through standard exercises. They are supervised 
very closely by the teachers and then they are also given a certain amount of elementary 
education discipline and drill and a few things like that. After they have been in that 
section for about three or three years and a half, then we send him to what we call tMfe 
■workshops section where they work along with men who are paid daily wages. The/boys 
are also placed in a position to ea*n some wages. The amount of work turned out by 
them is valued and then they are paid accordingly by the Government. The superin* 
tendent of the school pays them. In that way we have been able to hasten the progress 
of the boy. But all the same even after the. three or five years I do not consider a • boy 
a fully trained journeyman. He has still to go through some period of apprenticeship 
in some of the bigger workshops. Our idea m teaching the boys in the school is that 
each boy will receive more individual attention and that the experience that the boy 
acquires in this way will fit him to grasp things much better later on:. ./Whereas if we 
take away the boy soon, he is not able to grasp things easily as powers of assimilation 
have not been developed.^ I think that is what we have foundhere. close attention 

and training and supervision *we were able to train much better men.' './’:• ! 

Sir fi, J. Tata.—Q. I. understand that the Mysore State has given soane scholarships 
to students for being .trained, for work in. the various department** 'ZSosr vamj 
such scholars:have cbnie out?-*-A. I haye not got the joomplete lisiwwith 
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Q. Roughly P— A. Very nearly about a couple of dozen- 
. • ^* ■^ ftor tlle 5 r bave returned have they found employment in the Stated 
of them have got in. Not many. 

Q. What are those that have found employment doing?— A. They have found em 
ployment m the branch in which they have been trained. y 


-4. Some 


? oes R bappen that a man who has been trained in electrical engineering has 


they have been trained. 

, - —*-x- —-— —an who has been traineu ah e. 

been made an accountant P— A. I shall have to refer to statistics. 

—A Yes haVe 8ent 8 ° me men f ° be trained in Electrical Works. Have they returned P 

Are they all employed now? If so, what satisfaction are they giving?— A. They 
are giving good satisfaction. J e y 

in touch w^hTh e em Usfied ^ them? ~ A ' That ia ^ I I ™ bet personally 

Q. Have any of them been put in executive posts?— A. There is one for instance. 
He is a cheif operator in Sivasamudram. He is one of the local graduates sent to 
America for training. After receiving the training he served a period of probation for 
about five or six years. He is now in charge in Sivasamudram. 

Q. Do you know how long he has been there P— A. Three years. 

Sir F. H. Stewart.—Q You refer to a technical institute and a mechanical engi- 

Indust?;e«? ^ TT^ nd il W t°“ Are they under the Department of 

Industries?—A. TJnder the Inspector-General of Education. But the Government have 
appointed a committee of which I am the President. We act as a sort of Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Inspector-General of Education in the matter. 

Q' I suppose he accepts your advice?— A. As a rule he does. 

Q. How long has that institute been in existence?—A. Eor about nearly four years. 
Q. And how long has the Department of Industries been in existence ?—A About 
tour years. 

Q m You then refer to a course at the Mechanical Engineering school. You say that 
the course is of three years and a half and that two years and a half are spent in some 
recognized school and that one year is spent outside in a recognized workshop or factory? 
Where does this one year come in P— A. At the end. 

Q. You would attach great importance to practical training?— A. Yes. 

Q. You suggest that Government should start a certain number of model schools 
for selected industries and that these schools should be laid out as so many miniature 
factories so that the training afforded may be as similar as possible to factory training ? 
Don t you thmk that it is much better to have the man in an actual factory where h® has 
to earn his wages?— A. That is what I mean that these schools should be organized as 
actual factories. 0 

Q th e man Has to earn his wages in the factory he will take greater interestP— A. 
When I say model factory I only mean a factory that is started with the definite idea 
of giving instruction. I also said that it must be run on commenaial lines so as to 
be a real working factory. 

Witness subsequently fob warded the following. 


Sanctioned, scale of establishment of the Department of Industries and 
Commerce , Mysore, Bangalore. 

Executive — 

1 Director on Us. 2,500. 

2 Assistant Directors on Its. 600—50—800. 

3-Superintendents on Rs. 200 to Rs. 400 and 6 peons on Rs. 8 each. 

• 3 "Mechanical Engineers on Rs. 100—200 and 3 peons on Rs. 8 each. 

"2 Assistant Superintendents on Rs. 100 and 2 peons on Rs. 8 each. 

6 Mechanics on Rs. 50—100. 

6 Mechanics on Rs. 30—60. 

3 Drivers on Rs. 25. 

Offioer — «* 

I Manager on Rs. 160. 

L Shorthand typist on Rs. 75. 

L Draftsman on Rs. 80. 
t Statistical clerk 4 on Rs. .50. 

L Accountant on Rs. 40. 

L Clerk on Rs. 30. . 

V Record-keeper on Rs. 20. 

L Attender on Rs. 10. 

L Duffadar on Rs. 12. 

I Cyoleorderly cm Re. 10. 
t Peons- on Rs. 6 each. 
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Pioneer factories. 


Specialists — 

1 Tile Expert on Rs. 450 and 2 peons on Rs. 8 each. 
1 Soap Expert on Rs. 250. 

1 Dyeing Expert on Rs. 100. . 

1 Button Expert on Re. 100. 

1 Textile Assistant on Rs. 200—25—300. 


Witness No. 276. 

Mr. C. Ranqanatha Rao Sahib, Assistant Director of Industries , Mysore State. 

Written Evidence. 

I have been in close touch with the industrial work in the Mysore State for the 
past four years as Secretary to the Industries and Commerce Committee, and recently 
as Assistant Director of Industries and Commerce. 

I am a Director on behalf of the Mysore Government of the Mysore Cotton Seed 
Oil Company in the promotion of which I took a considerable amount of interest. The 
practicability of establishing this industry on a commercial basis in Mysore waB 
favourably reported upon by the Director of Industries,, and the Government promised 
to subscribe for one-sixth of the share capital. In spite of these inducements for sub¬ 
scription, it was exceedingly difficult to persuade the public to subscribe the 
share capital (three lakhs). On the other hand when the prospectus of the Mysore 
Bank was issued, the required capital of 10 lakhs was subscribed within a very short 
time. I was intimately connected with both these schemes and I found people were 
more willing to subscribe to the bank shares than for the shares of the cotton seed 
oil company, although it was well known thajt both the schemes were viewed sympathe¬ 
tically by Government. I am certain that for the promotion of new industries or 
industries with which the people are not familiar, it is exceedingly difficult to obtain 
private capital. 

The operations of a bank are fairly well known and when the scheme for a bank 
was issued with some concessions from Government, the public lent their financial 
support very readily. In regard to the industrial scheme of cotton seed oil extraction 
with which the people are not familiar, the support of Government wals not of much 
value. The people were inclined to suspect that Government knew nothing about it and 
their support was not considered sufficient evidence of the soundness of the proposed 
undertaking. 

I consider it essential that Government should recognise that the pioneering of 
industries is one of the most potent means of encouraging the industrial advancement 
of the country. The Government of Mysore have indicated the circumstances under 
which industnes%iay be pioneered as follows: — 

(1) The preliminary investigations conducted with a view to test the financial 
prospects of the industry should indicate, that prima facie , the industry can be estab¬ 
lished with success in Mysore. 

(2) The industry should be such as would help in the utilisation and develop¬ 
ment of the natural resources of the State or to be likely to increase the wealth and. 
well-being of the people. 

(3) The financial position of the Government permits of such an experiment 
being tried without resort to borrowed funds for the purpose, and the magnitude of the 
operations is not so large as to cause embarrassment in case of failure. 

I consider that these rules also hold good in the larger field of British India subject 
to the condition that Government should pioneer the industry only after ^ it 
has been ascertained by inquiry or otherwise that no private capitalist or company is 
willing to do so. 

Under present conditions in India, the industries that obtain the ready financial 
support of the Indian public are chiefly of two kinds : — 

(1) Large industries the details of which are thoroughly standardised, started 
.by companies with influential names on the directorate. Such as a cotton mill. 

Ti» refljjafd to these concerns their establishment and successful working is mainly 
a question of finance and business ability. 

(2) Small industries in which the operations are more or fesft familiar, such as 

rice-hulling and cotton ginning. Capital is very readily (available for industries 
that fall into this class, so that there are more gins at Davangere, the cotton growing 
centre of the State, and more rice xpills at Mysore, than are necessary to deal with 
the raw cotton and paddy available at these places. o / 

Industries such as the manufacture of paper from bamboo, d o s fa r ufltj W distill*jion 
of wood, or those concerned in the complete utilisation of the products from oil .sqfrflo, 
which should be started if the natural resources of the country should be fully developed. 



liave no chance of obtaining public support unless pioneered by Government. It-is 
owing to considerations of this nature that the Government of Mysore have* decided 
to pioneer soap manufacture and button-making in the State. , 

The problems that new industries have to solve in order to successfully establish 
themselves in a market such as India, open to the whole world, are so varied that no 
matter how satisfactory any industry may appear on paper or however certain it may be 
that it may prove to be profitable ultimately , it is very doubtful if it will begin to pay 
from the start. I may give as an example the manufacture of matches. Experts have 
repeatedly asserted that the Indian forests can supply wood from which matches at- least 
equal to the variety imported from Japan can be made, and yet no match-factory has 
yet been able to pay. T^he industry has been tried in various places for over twenty 
years without any satisfactory result. 

I believe that a new industry must generally expect to meet with considerable 
difficulties before it has successfully adjusted itself to the Indian environment, and 
that it is certain that the results are not likely to come up to the financial expectations 
of the-promoters even if there should be no actual losses due to miscalculations want 
of experience, and unforeseen circumstances, and I consider that such poor return 
Or losses should be borne by Government in the interests of the general industrial 
development of the country. 

In regard to ihei methods of Government assistance, I consider that all the methods QoTemment 
referred to in question 5 are suitable, the special manner in which any particular in- e««*tanoe. 
dustry or business should be encouraged varying according to the circumstances 
of each case. They are the recognised methods of Government assistance in other 
countries and th&re is no reason why they should not be adopted in India. I shall deal 
with them briefly. 

(1) <$" (2) Mon&y grants , bounties and, subsidies .—The Government of Mysore have 
promised to pay half the working expenses of the Mysore Bank not exceeding Rs. 10,000 
per annum for five years and to deposit a sum of 5 lakhs per annum in the bank without 
interest for a period of 10 years. The total money value of the concessions to Govern¬ 
ment is about Its. 2,25,0)00. It is certain that without this concession the bank would 
never have been established. But the benefits the bank has already conferred on the 
mercantile interests undoubtedly justify this expenditure of the tax-payer’s money. The 
foreign trade of Mysore before the bank wafe established was mainly financed from 
capital obtained from outside the State and profits of this business was enjoyed by non- 
Mysorean capitalists. Within four years of its establishment the bank has placed 60 
lakhs of local capital at the disposal of the mercantile community. Before the close of 
the period for which the concessions are granted I have no doubt that a large portion of 
the foreign trade, about 12 crorea, will be financed by local capital. 

(3) Gxcaranteed dividends for a limited- period. —The guaranteeing of dividends 
was most successfully adopted by the Government of India for the extension of railways. 

Such a liability, is in my opinion, justifiably incurred when private capital is require^ 
on a very large scale to r works tnat are of permanent benefit to the country. The 
establishment of land banks to deal with the question of the permanent agricultural 
and industrial improvement of the country will only be possible if Government guaran¬ 
tee interest on the capital required. Both the Government of Egypt and that of Japan 
promoted the establishment of land banks by guaranteeing interest on the capital. 

(4) Loans with or without interest. —The question of loans without interest has 
already been dealt with. Loans with interest should also be given. The loans granted 
by the Mysore Government in the nature of takavi, which I shall deal with later on, for 
industrial and agricultural improvement are granted at 6^ per cent. About 24 lakhs of 
rupees have been granted!by Government since this scheme was inaugurated about three 
year® ago. 

(5) Supply of machinery. —Supply of machinery on the hire-purchase system is a 

■^ell-recognised method of promoting the introduction of mechanical appliances. It has 
been adopted with advantage, I understand, in Hungary and Japan. It is largely 
resorted to in Mysore for the introduction of power-driven lift irrigation plants and for 
rice-hulling, sugarcane crushing, oil-milling, cotton-ginning, etc. The total value of 
the machinery installed under the hire-purchase scheme up to the end of 1915-16 is 
Rs, 1,06,7964-0.* ** 

(6) Provision of part of the share capital. —The Government o^Mysore have 
subscribed about Rs. 60,000 which is equivalent to half the paid up M>ital, in the 

.Mysore Tannery. If-this assistance had not been given the tannery would have ceased 
'to exist. The industry is doing very well now. , , , _ x „ 

(7) Guaranteed Government purchase.— There is no doubt that the guaranteed 
purchase of products is* one of the most important methods in which industries can be 
encouraged. Although witnesses are enjoined to confine themselves to their personal 
experience, the immense importance of the subject is my excuse for quoting the follow¬ 
ing extract from tba “ Royal Economic Journal ” (March 1911) in regard to the results 
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which ibis method of assistance has brought about in Hungary. In Hungary, where 
home products of an “ adequate " character are to hand, they must in all cases be given 
preference over foreign: products. It is stated that of 27^ million crowns appropriated 
by the State authorities in one year for public contracts over 24 million crowns were . 
paid for articles produced in Hungary. The writer concludes as follows : — 

'** The effect produced by the provision relating to public contracts may be _ 
“ said to be a universal one. Numerous manufacturers and independent craftsmen have 
“ the. orders placed with them the State and Municipal Authorities to thank for 
“ securing work that enables them to thrive and prosper.” 

I consider there should be complete Government control wherever there is Govern¬ 
ment assistance. In return for the assistance promised by them to the baiik, the Gov¬ 
ernment of Mysore require among other things that the President of the Board of 
Directorate of the bank should be appointed with their approval, that the accounts of the 
bank should be audited by a person appointed by them and that the bank should 
** give due consideration to any advice that may be tendered by Government concerning 
the management of the business and employment and investment of the funds of the 
bank ”. It does not, of course, follow that this control should be exercised. So far as 
I know. Government have had no occasion to tender any advice to the bank under the 
last clause. 

I consider that the factories pioneered by Government should be closed, as soon 
as it is established that the chances of their successful establishment are very remote. 
In regard to successful ventures they may be handed over to private enterprise as soon 
as it appears that private enterprise can develop the industry quite as successfully. It 
would probably be advisable for Government to retain a large measure of control to 
prevent the new industry meeting with undue competition and to jjrovide such assist¬ 
ance in the matter of expert aid, financial support, as may be required to develop the 
industry fully. 

Before attempting to answer other questions, I shall briefly consider the rules in 
force in Mysore for the encouragement of the use of machinery for agricultural and 
industrial operations and the results achieved hitherto. 

Loans of money may be granted under these rules for any of the following 
purposes : — 

(1) Purchase and erection of machinery for agricultural and industrial under¬ 
takings, ordinarily up to a limit of Us. 10,000 in each case. 

(ii) The construction of wells and tanks, of mills,, warehouses and other structures 
necessary for agricultural and industrial operations. 

(iii) The provision of raw material, working capital or appliances, other than 
those specified above required for the carrying on of industrial operations, ordinarily 
up to a limit of Rs. 5,000 in each case. 

Loans for the purchase of machinery are sanctioned only when the Director ol 
Industries or other comoetent professional adviser considers the machinery selected as 
•suitable for the purpose for which it is proposed to be applied. If Requested by the 
borrower, the Department of Industries will undertake the erection of the work for which 
the loan is sanctioned and hand it over to him in good working order. 

All loans carry interest of 65 per cent and are repayable in fixed annual instal¬ 
ments discharging both principal and interest. The time allowed for repayment is 
fixed by the Director of Industries and Commerce subject to the limitation of a period of 
5 years in the case of loans for industrial purposes and seven years in the case of loans 
for agricultural purposes. The loans are recoverable as arrears of land revenue. 

The most important provisions of these rules are those which relate to the scrutiny 
to which all applications are subjected. This scrutiny is of two kinds, namely, (1) 
that the interests of Government are protected, (2) that the party availing himself 
of the concessions offered by Government is not embarking upon an unsound scheme. 

(!) The interests of Government are protected by the security of immoveable 
property that is required from every applicant. The property should be at least equi¬ 
valent in value to the loan applied for and in cases where the loan is for more than 
Its. 2,500 the property is valued by a special officer attached to the Department of 
Industries. There is no doubt that this special valuation by an experienced officer 
deputed for the purpose instead of the /application's being forwarded tto Revenue 
Officers for being dealt with in the usual course ensures a stricter examination of the 
security offered besides facilitating the disposal of the applications much more quickly. 
In the matter of loans for machinery Government interests are further protected by the 
fact that the machinery purchased is one that is readjly saleable should it become* 
necessary to realise the loan. 

(2) The examination into the soundness of the scheme proposed by the borrower 
is ensured by the powers and responsibilities of the Director 01 Industries, in regard 
to these loans. The borrower is entitled to the advice of the department free of charge 
even before he makes , a formal application for loan. The application is made *to the 
Diiector of Industries and the machinery is selected by this officer. The borrower is 
entitled to ask this officer to instal the plant.for him and hand it over to him in working 
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to loan IB paid off. I enclose two Li^f? , the V^v^-ty of Government until 

„ Th«*e rules were sanctioned in TaiFiml,, io.q ? an rule8 *» perusal. 

number of applications dealt with 11T ,i ^ bave been in force for four years 

1916 is 85 and tie totS amount inoti^ned bv ^* 11 ® 88 ruU , s up *° tke ®d of DecemW 
^plications vary in amounts beCren Rs ®° vemmBnt « »-■ 2,58,723-12-0. The 
Miheme for workshop appliances an? a sum^f R s ° u “ der tk ®. ^ire-purchase 

““tailing a sugarcane crushing plant and“ ricShuller eo-operative society for 

Rs. ^946?^towardrprinm>T 8 an5 P R? ^V^l^d^T* *?“ l 9 ^' 16 

due were Rs. 6,082-8-01 P 0,208-4-11 towards interest and the arrears 

, . industries which have either been set up or developed with the aid of loans 

obtained from the Department are of varied character. They include (1) pumninn installa 
tions, (2) sugar plants, (3) rice-hullers, (4) oil mills, (5) minting presses (<5) faw millt" 
(7) grinding mills, ( 8 ) silk twisting mills, (9) flour mills, (10) hosiery factory etc. ’ 
- t0 tke . a 4 vanta S es that the borrowers have obtained from thjm there is 
some difficulty in obtaining accurate information as the applicants are naturally unwillimr 
to permit their private accounts to be inspected, There is however no rlouht 'that exeervt 
in regard to cases to which allusion will presently be made a Urge maioritv ha?e 
Phf ^? od { ? roktB to tkelr promoter^ I will mention a few instanefs. a£ Anderson 

with E a P uin of Rs W 10 nnn“ P for . . Mr --Muniappa in Bangalore by the Department in 1914 
with a loan of Rs. 10,000 sanctioned by Government. In a single year between 16th 

hl 19 lln a ? d 1S ? ® e P te , mker 1916 > 12,000 bags of honge seeds were oreshed by 
red nd° r 8- ° f 0l1 a 5 d 664 tens of cake - The °° st of th ® seeds was Rs. 58,753 

* „ f^, Ca ra, ffere sold f ? r Rs i 8 °.818. The working expenses 1 were (1) electric 
Vi 7 ?’ wages and workmen Rs. 1,035 and (3) firewood and oil Rs. 940 
making the total out of pocket expenses Rs. 62,401 leaving.a gross profit of Rs. 18,417. 
Assuming that Rs. 6,000 should be deducted for office expenses, pay of manager 
lepreciation and repairs, Mr. Muniyappa realized a net profit of Rs. 12,000 equivalent 
jo about 40 per cent on a. capital outlay of Rs. 30,000. During the year 1916, Mr. 
Muniyappa paid Rs. 84,000 for honge seeds and realized Rs. 1,15,000 by*sale of oil and 
Rs 26 W0 W ° Alnf? ex P enseB -amounted to Rs. 6 , 886 , leaving a gross profit of ovet* 

The co-operative society at Bannur which was just referred to as having obtained 
a loan of. Rs. 22.000 for a jaggery boiling plant and a rice-huller is conducting its 
business under the general direction of the Department of Industries and Commerce and 
its accounts are available for inspection. Work was first started by hulling paddv in 
. December 1916 and up to the end of December last year, 4,218 candies of paddy were 
hulled by the society. Jaggery boiling was commenced in November 1916 and by the 
end of the year 1,136 maunds of jaggery had been made. The total income realized 
by the society was Rs. 4,528-4-0 and the total working expenses on wages fuel etc. 
were Rs. 2,406-15-0 leaving a gross profit of Rs. 2,122-5-0. ’ 

- *A very typical instanoe is that of Mr. Basappa of Hunswadi village, Shimoga district, 
avho has get -Up a pumping installation and sugarcane crushing mill at the advice of 
the Department with his own capital. His pumping plant commands about 60 acres 
of land about a third of which was hitherto obtaining a precarious supply of water from 
« tank and was yielding a poor paddy crop. His lands are situated on the banks of the 
Thunga river and the pumping plant haB done away with all difficulties in regard to water- 
*®PP*y- Thu entire in s ta llation including the sugar mill has cost him Rs. 7,600 and he 
. has' spent another sum of Rs. 6,000 in constructing a small distributing, channel and 
in -preparing his lands. He has practically realized no return on all this outlay as yet 
has grown a jsplemdid sugarcane crop on 22 acres of his land during this year 
‘ an&expecfei to realise a gross return of about Rs. 9,000 from it.. 

. ^ Oue other instance of the results obtained from a sugar mill set np by the eo-opera- 
r at *Sahh 0 n»hallr, Solar district, may be mentioned. Sugarcane cradling 
et fTshhntinRslli mi the 4th February 1915 and by the 19th March all the 
ifrjh' a fcgto ' locality was aruahed yielding 4,024 maunds. The cost of the 
-ta*" Thp working expenses were Rs. 761 as against Rs. 1,891 which 
^ --- Iff -;-—-B---- 
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represented the .total milling charge* received. Very sateblacfoay jwj 

the yield from the power mill being estimated to be 10 per cent in tiffin m nr 

from the ordinary mill driven by bullock power. I quote below tike tmow&ff wrtra£j^£b 

regara to the working of this mill from the annual report of the Kolar District Committee 

submitted to the Mysore Economic Conference last year. ■■,. 

“ Mr. Lakshmana Reddi, Patel of Sabbenahalli, who is also the President of that 
“ co-operative society, reports that 4,324 maunds of jaggery were prepared, there waa 
“ a saving of Rs. 600 in the working charges and a profit of Rs. 1,150 for 3,324 maunds 
44 sold, over and above what could have been got from the country crushing mill and 
“ 1,000 maunds of jaggery are still remaining with him, without being sold, as the 
** market for jaggery has gone down. He adds that the people of those parts are 
“ satisfied that the concern is a profitable one. * 1 • 

“ The cost of this installation was about Rs. 13,000 the Government advancing 
“ Rs. 12,000. This is the first installation started on co-operative lines in India, ae 
“ Mr. Chatterton was pleased to remark on the opening day . Every-praise is due to 
” Mr. Lakshmana Reddi for being the pioneer of Buch an undertaking in this district.” 

I have alluded above to some cases of failure which have undoubtedly occurred. 

I hope I may preface my remarks on this head by alluding to a circumstance in 
which I took some action. Mr. Muniyappa who set up his Anderson Oil Expeller in 
July 1914 began business by crushing ground-nut and was exceedingly pleased with the 
work his plant turned out. He soon turned his attention to honge Beed which his machine 
also crushed quite satisfactorily. Although Mr. Muniyappa was himself quite satisfied 
it appeared to the Director of Industries that Mr. Muniappa did not make any profits 
owin^ to his being in chronic need of money. The Director requested me to audit Mr. 
Muniyappa’8 accounts. I found that for the three months Mr. Muniappa had worked 
his plant he had lost over Rs. 1,000 owing to the fall in the price of ground-nut and 
also owing to his not working the plant up to its full capacity. He was working the 
mill for about 8 hours a day and his working charges were excessively heavy. I found 
that with a very moderate increase in his working expenses he could work the mill for 
24 hours and realize a handsome profit. Mr. Muniyappa was not slow to recognize 
this advantage and began to work his mill from 20 to 24 hours a day with the result 
that he earned something like 40 per cent on his capital outlay withiil a year. 

Tho installation of industrial machinery does not automatically result in handsome 
profits. The leisurely habits of doing business, which did not matter when production 
was on a small scale, become dangerous directly machinery is installed. To work indus¬ 
trial machinery to their full capacity, a greater working capital and a larger supply 
of labour will be required. Even if a revolution in one’s business habits is soon effected 
the other requirements for working machinery successfully are difficult to come by. To 
cite Mr. Muniappa’s case once again no one would advance him money to enable him 
to expand his business. The Mysore Bank was suspicious of this venture and would not 
help him. As I knew that the business was perfectly sound, I obtained the necessary 
accommodation from a friendly capitalist. 

In a few instances, the installation of machinery has not been financially successful 
—there has been no case in which the plant has failed to carry out the work it was set 
up to perform—because for various reasons the machinery haB not been worked to its 
full capacity. Again in some pumping installations, the parties seem to have thought 
that all they had to do was to obtain water and everything would go on alright. They 
never apparently realized that money had to be expended on the construction of distri- - 
butary cnannels, preparation of land, manure for intensive cultivation, etc. In several 
cases where all this had not been foreseen there has been great loss. 

There is, however, no doubt that these rules have conferred a great benefit on the 
country. They have promoted the establishment of a. number of mechanical plants in 
a variety of industrial processes and familiarized the people all over the State with thq 
advantages of using machinery,. They have stimulated, the use of private Capital in indus¬ 
trial adventures, for instances have not been wanting where private capital Has been 
promptly employed in an undertaking which an enterprising man had proved to be 
successful with capital borrowed from Government. There are now about 110 installations 
set up either with borrowed capital or private resources in different parts of the .State 
and every one of them is a centre of industrial and business knowledge to the people 
living in the neighbourhood. 

A multiplication of such mechanical plants studded across the whole country, dealing 
more especially with industrial processes in which increase in nhxnber of plants does , 
not mean decrease in profits, such as, pumping plants, sugar mills, will, I feel sure, 
promote the material well-being of the country and create a real industrial atmosphere. 

It is, of course, not necessary that the mechanical plants £ot which Government 
assistance should be given should always be small or that they should Be employed in 
undertakings of such a non-competitive character as a pumping installation. If it is 
one that expert investigation shows has a very good chance of success it should be possible 
to obtain aid from Government towards , its establishment. 
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institute, fuse, and it is only necessary to briefly indicate the results achieved. 

1 li'V 1 ?! installations of which four have until now been erected in ditSerent 

parts oi the btate by Government met at first with considerable opposition partlv occa¬ 
sioned by the inexperience of the subordinates of the Department in the manufacture 
j a ££ er y* The advantages of this system of manufacture has generally been realized 
and the opposition has largely died down. One of the Government installations haE 
been purchased by a private individual and three private installations have been set 
up apart from the two plants erected by co-operative societies to which reference has 
already been made. 

The installation can be set up at a cost of Rs. 12.000 and will deal with about 
100 acres of cane in a season. With the aid of the takavi rules in force the capital 
required is easily obtainable by private individuals or co-operative societies and under 
the system of sugarcane cultivation generally practised in the State a large number 
of places will be available where such installations can be profitably set up. 

The mills yield about 10 per cent more juice than that obtainable in bullock driven 
mills and the working expenses are low. They amount to about 4 annas per maund 
(25 lb.) of jaggery makle when the total quantity dealt with a season is only 12,000 
maunds. As the mills are capable of producing at least 50 per centr more jaggery the 
working expenses can be reduced much further. 


There is, however, one difficulty in regard to their installation which has not 
yet been completely surmounted. The organization necessary to keep the mills at work 
to their full capacity is very difficult to create. With a view to surmount this difficulty 
it has been considered advisable to lease one of the Government mills this year to a 
private individual free of cost for one season so that he may be suitably compensated for 
taking measures with a view to maintain a steady supply of cane to the mill. There is 
no doubt that co-operative societies are qualified to solve this difficulty and the multi¬ 
plication of .sugarcane crushing plants will largely rest with them in future. 

The Government Weaving Factory is another instance of good work done by demons- (a) Weaving factory, 
tration factories. The factory contains 36 looms of which seven are fitted with jacquard 
harness. The cloths turned out are varied of character and meet with a ready Bale. 

The value of the outturn per month is about Rs. 2,000. Besides the factory proper in 
which cloths for sale are made, there are sections devoted to experimental and demons¬ 
tration work. A loom for weaving cloths with solid borders and a sectional wrapping and 
sizing machine have been devised in the experimental section. Over 1,000 fly-shuttle 
slays have been setup by the demonstrators in the districts. Fly-shuttle weaving has 
been largely popularized in the State owing to the efforts of the officials of the factory. 

The worlc turned out here is of very superior quality and there is no doubt that consi¬ 
derable profits might be made if the number of looms at work is increased. Experiments 
in regard to the advantages of introducing power looms driven by electric motors in 
weavers' houses were made but no action has hitherto been possible owing to the difficulty 
of getting machinery. In the same manner a superior quality of blankets were made 
• with local wool at tfie factoxy with the aid of the Bangalore mills but unfortunately 
all action in regard to the development of the woollen industry has had to be suspended 
owing to the war. * 

I am of opinion that it is advisable to have an Imperial Director of Industries Official organisation, 
for all India. It*is necessary to appoint such an officer to co-ordinate the activities 
towards industrial improvement in the different provinces. This officer should be assisted 
by a staff of experts and should have power to decide the industries for which Govern¬ 
ment aid will be given in the different provinces. A sufficient sum of money should 
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be set apart every year for the promotion of 
Director assisted by a Board ef tnaaMUt and atom 
power to decide on'tb« expenditure of ibis man. 

Ibis money should be available for undertaking pioneer industrial a 
for grants to local Governments for carrying on simuar work. Tbe m 
Board may be nominated once in three years but the Board should have powers - 

time they have authority similar to the Board of Directors of a joint stock _ 

in regard to the management of the undertakings started with Government funds. 
Imperial Director should be the Chairman of the Board. 
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Beyond indicating the industries that should be investigated in the different provinces 
and exercising supervision over the industries started with the aid of Imperial funds, the 
Imperial Director should have no authority over the Provincial Directors of Industries. 
The staff of "experts under the employment of the Govemment’of India, should be lent for 
service to local Governments and should be subordinate during such service to the Pro¬ 
vincial Director of Industries. The Provincial Director should also have a local Board 
constituted similar to the Imperial Board. 

I am of opinion that with the safeguards provided in the takavi rules bb they 
are in force in Mysore it is quite possible for the Presidency Banks to make loans 
under them. If the industrial development of the country should take place unhindered 
the business under them should develop largely and it is advisable that it should be 
handed over to a bank. The Mysore Bank already has, I believe, intimated its willingnest 
to take over this business from Government. 

There is, it seems to me, one difficulty which prevents the large extension of the 
takavi rules. The rules require the security of immovable property and the securitj- 
unifoimly required is land, that is burdened with no prior liability. 

It has however been frequently found that a majority of the best lands in a village 
are under a mortgage liability and this liability is generally on the increase. As ex-* 
plaind in the note * on a land bank for Mysore forwarded herewith, I find that the mort¬ 
gage liability doubles itself once in fifteen years in Mysore. During the year 1881-82 
the value of the mortgages effected was Eb. 24,72,000. In 1806-97 it rose to : Its. 69,26,000 
and 1914-15 it was Its. 1,05,34,000. The total agricultural debt in Mysore is about 7£ 
erores and the annual burden in the shape of interest is not less than 14 crores. In 
1893, ‘8ir Frederick Nicholson estimated that the agricultural debt of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency was about 45 crores and the annual interest burden about 9 crores. The debt was 
regarded as equivalent in amount to 75 per cent of the value of the entire agricultural 
crop in a year and the annual interest about 15 per cent. The mobilization of the 
capital represented by land for industrial enterprise that it is the object of the taikavi 
rules to assist will not be completely successful unless the problem of agricultural 
indebtedness is tackled in some way. 

I am of opinion that a land bank is the only real ultimate solution. A land 
bank may be organised which will not only lend money with adequate, safeguards to 
relieve agricultural indebtedness but will also promote agricultural and industrial develop¬ 
ment. The work done in this direction by the Central Hypothec Bank and the District 
Agricultural Banks in Japan seems to show that some similar organization can be estab¬ 
lished in India. It seems to me that with a guarantee of 5 or 6 per cent from Govern¬ 
ment sufficient capital can be raised for a land and industrial oank which should be 
worked in close conjunction with the Presidency Banks. I therefore venture to submit 
a copy * of my printed pamphlet on the Establishment of a Band Mortgage Bank in 
Mysore together with a typed note * embodying my replies to some friendly criticisms 
I received on the pamphlet. I need hardly point out that the draft scheme for Mysore 
in the last pages of the pamphlet does not apply to British India. 

Before concluding my evidence, I wish to correct a possible misapprehension on *thi« 
subject. Although my experience in regard to industrial matters has been entirely* 
obtained from my association with work carried on under the orders of the Mysore Gov¬ 
ernment and frequent references are made to this work, no one except myself is 
responsible for the views expressed in this note. 


Oral Evidence, 14th February 1917. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. With reference to your remarks *abont the Mysore Bank, yon # 
say that the bank has placed fifty lakhs of rupees of local capital at the disposal of the 
mercantile community. Has that money been obtained as deposits or as capitalP-*-A. It 
includes both deposits and capital. The paid-up capital is ten lakhs, and the, balance 
forms the deposits. • 

Q. Are these long term or short term deposits?— A. I do not know. 
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•xom the Mysore people ?- 


Yes. The State 
A.. Not as much as the Mysore Bank has now 


Mysore Government*, ft is now four^vears 1 sinnwt *?* g uid »nce and super 
<3- •*•* ®oourity does the Yank lend* 

property?— A. It cannot lend on immovable i.ropertv T+ * B d on + . estate or immovable 
same lines as the Presidency Banks. 1 ro P ert Y is practically worked on the 

Q. What class of trade does it usuallv lend +r»v a r> 

Q. Does it lend anythin# to iuanul'u(/iirpr« v a ^°® amerc e chiefly, 

one or two instances in whi& it refused to lend and Vl? bttle l should think. I know 
written evidence. ° ,en “> and 1 have made a note of them in my 

Q. Does it lend working cauital?_4 T* A 
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on sound lines and is^aL^biert toWnce?—^l^o 1 ! 6 * 11 ” “ industrial concern is run 
■know the presen^manaeer^id^somrttm^’Tonsult S“ d ^ rie ® f ° r lhat Purpose?— A. I 
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Central Sank. co-operative credit societiesP-A. Yes, to the Co-operative 
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f/f/' °w—Q- Ira speak of the supply ot machinery on hire-purchase system. 
You say that the total value of the machinery installed under the hire-purchase scheme 
up to the end of 1915-16 is B.s. 1,06,796-4-0?— A. That is not the total value of the 
machinery installed. It is a mistake. It is the total value of the money advanced 

V- 1 he mopey advanced under tile hire-purchase svstem ?— A. That is one-fourth of 
the value of the machinery. The Government advances one-fourtli and the balance is 
furnished by the borrower and the machinery is installed, and the whole machinery is 
regarded as a security until the loan is paid off. ' 

Q. The applicant deposits with the application one-fourth of the value of the 
machinery required, and he obtains the machinery on hire-purchase svstem How 
long- has that been going on P— A . Four years. 

Q- Have you large arrears outstanding?— A. We had Rs. 6,000 arrears at the end 
5* la ®J ye**- Jhe total amount recoverable was about Rs. 48,000 and we recovered about 
Rs. 43,000. It includes both the hire-purchase money as well as the arrears of loans. 

Q. How do you manage about the depreciation of the article? In how many years 
do von insist on such loans being repaid?— A. It is five years in the case of industrial 
machinery and seven years in the case of agricultural machinery. 

Q. Have you had many cases in which the plant has failed to work properly owing 
to the fault of the borrower? He might have neglected it?—.4. I know of no instance? 
where the plant has not done the work that it was set up to do. I know of some 
instances where the man has not used the machine or has not properly benefited bv it. 

Q. Do you have to sell the plant in many cases?— A. We have never yet had a 
single occasion to sell. On occasions the Director had only to send a man to remove the 
machinery and the money was at once paid up. 


Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. You have got a bailiff?—.4. Yes, and the money is paid to 
•him when he goes for collection. 

Mr* C. IS. Loto. — Q. You give us the conditions under which the loan may be grant- 
ed, that is, “ Purchase *and erection of machinery for agricultural and industrial under¬ 
takings, ordinarily up to a limit of Rs. 10,000 in each case. The construction of wells 
and tanks, of mills * warehouses and other structures necessary for agricultural and indus¬ 
trial operations.” Do you' observe much difference in practice between a mill 
building and machinery?— A. I may at once state that practically all loans are ruder 
the first clause. 





■ And **** VT&nary -limit i* B«; l$jQOQ?-?-A^ ¥*d'; — 

<2- How did the Mysore Government find that money fi n anci a l l y f a 

«ejajate head?—.4. Yes. They have budgeted for it. So much Dtl fae fei* : l pe a y 

want is reserved in the ordinary Government budget'for loams. ■'\. 

Q. Do they credit that head with the recoveries?*— A. Yes. " ,'Vi^' 

Q. That is kept as a separate head?— A. Yes. It is kept as an open aoootiht. ‘ ; v 

Q. Is it your experience that the grant of loans by giving machinery <m. hire- 

purchase system discourages the independent enterprise of other capitalists?— A. Mo. 

Q. Do people start enterprises of their own accord without Government money as 
freely as when the Government money is available?— A. WJiat they generally do is, 
they apply to the Government for machinery and reserve all the capital they have for 
working it. 

Q. Do people who can start an installation on their own accord always go "for Gov¬ 
ernment help?— A. I know several instances where people have refused to go to Gov; 
ernment because they did not wish to be in debt to Government. 

Q. Because they wished themselves to show their own wealth and independence?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. It is a sense of a little pride?— A. I should call it self-respect. 

Q. Do you think in such cases the concerns which the people start with their own 
money are more numerous or less numerous?— A. They are less numerous because the 
richer people are less numerous. 

Q. Do these people who start concerns with their own money obtain the assistance 
of the Industrial Department?— A. Yes. Quite as readily. 

Q. How far do you think that a successful installation under the advice of the 
Industrial Department acts as an advertisement of the working of the Industrial Depart¬ 
ment in the immediate neighbourhood?— A. It is one of the most important advertise-* 
ments. It has made the Industrial Department popular. Formerly it was always looked 
on with suspicion. 

Q- If you have ,a successful plant in one particular place, that would lead to ether 
of a similar kind to spring up in the neighbourhood?— A. Yes. That is very frequent. 

Q. How is the mechanical staff—the technical staff—recruited, organised and con¬ 
trolled?— A. It is practically controlled by the Director of Industries. He gets appli¬ 
cations, and tests the applicants and trains them. 

Q. Where does he train them?— A. There has been no college hitherto. When the 
department was started two or three officers of the Public Works Department were 
transferred and the Director trained them for his work and got other people as he went 
along. The first two officers were sent to Madras and they saw a number of installations 
set up there, that is, relating to the pumping and boring department. They gathered 
experience in their work and began to do work here. 

Q. And these new officers were put under the older officers and sometimes under the 
Director?— A. The Director used to get some of the officers transferred under him. 

Q. The Industrial Department have some experimental presses and factories and 
other things which they are running. How far are they used as a means of training 
officers for the Department?— A. They are used as a means of training. In. regard to 
the weaving factory that we have got here, we get weavers from the mufassal and they 
are trained here and sent out as demonstrators to the villages. 

Q. For instance, you have a number of chemists attached to the Sandalwood Oil- 
Factory who aTe learning practical work in the Factory. Is a similar policy followed 
wherever there is any plant and so on in which people can be taught?— A. Yes., 

Q. I also observed yesterday morning that a student of the School of Mechanical 
Engineering was working there on the sugar installation under the guidance of a senior 
of his department?— A. Yes. • 

Q. When a man wants an installation, at a cost of about Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 12,000 h# 
wants a responsible mechanic, at any rate, to run it for him, and you, I understand, 
always undertake to get him one. How do you provide that man?— A. We want tempo¬ 
rary drivers and mechanics for installations, and we set up the installation, and general¬ 
ly these men remain with the person for whom the installation is set up. Sometimes 
:he owner of the installation gets some of his own men trained during erection. In*some 
?ases there are students of the mechanical engineering school and they take them. 

Q. You practically train them in the process of erectionP— A. Yes. In the working 
>f the factory they are trained in another place where the work is paore advanced. 

Q. You speak of the sugar mill set up at Sabbanaihalli, and you say that the cost* 
»f the plant was Rs. 12,356 and the working expenses were Rs. 761 as against Rs,- 1,391 
vhich represented the total milling charges received. That means that the total of the 
arnings of the first season was only five per cent against which you have to set off 
lepreciation and interest?— A. That does not mean that. The increase in the yield; of 
a gg®ry Is no* noted at all. 

Q. That is for the benefit of the individual members?— A. The installation is for 
he benefit of the individual members. • 
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• •oWerwy ot the society?—A. Yes. 

' you **) » B*. 12,369, In what instalments were 

> Sff. i"*/ ''"-iK*'— »»™>.hinjg like Be. 2,000 and interest P—A. Yes. 

Q. But the^-Siveanly nuide Be. 600 and oddp—A. But that was the first year. 

That -in»t«dl»tiaB *ct«i«lly worked lor forty-five days. We lost in the first year hall the 

O. Oan you Bay how fair a co-operative society can induce the individual growers 
to brmg their cane along in a proper order so as to ensure continuous working ?- — A . I 
think they could do that. 

Q. "You realise that it might mean a certain amount of loss to the individual! man 
who may have to bring his cane away?— A. Not at all. The cane can generally stand 
for about a month s6 that there is no real loss. - 

Q. In all big mills there is always found to be a little loss, but that is made up for 
by the convenience of continuous working ?— A. Here it stands sometimes eighteen months 
on the ground. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. What is the procedure that is adopted in the department 
when a man comes to the Director and says that he wakits a loan to instal an engine 
and pump?— A. The rules are explained to him and he is asked to intimate his wants. 

An officer is sent to the place atad an estimate is prepared, and if the Director is satisfied 
that the man is likely to make money on it, a recommendation is made to Government 
and the Ioanns sanctioned. 

Q. What about the enquiry as to the nature of the security?— A. A special officer 
is sent to the place. He is a revenue officer attached to the Department of Industries 
and he submits a report in regard to the satisfactory nalture of the security offered. 

Q. And does he reject many cases?— A. A number of cases are rejected. 

• Mr. C. E. Low. —Q. Does that revenue officer also help in the recovery?—A. No. 
There is no revenue officer attached to the Department of Industries for such work. The 
appointment of Assistant Director is quite recent, not more than three or four months 
old. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. —Q. The takavi loans are granted either by the Director or by 

the Govern ^ paid to the individual to whom it is sanctioned? A. No. Itis 
drawn by the Birecto? and it is at the disposal of the Director. TheDirectorspendsthe 
dra y , individual Generally, the Director erects the installation him- 

V\ th ‘- “£*' aild 

obtaIns a receipt from him at the time of handing over the completed installation. 

O Ts that compulsory?—A. That is not compulsory, but it. is usually done. 

Q. As regards 1 tOovery of loans afterwards, that is entirely in the hands of the 

Directorf-.A^Yee. ^ ^ w any great difficulty in dealing with the question of 

recovery?—A. No. . h department, and we have a certain policy as to when 

the ^an Xu “pa/ant The y nnmber P of instalments P^A It is fixedl with reference to 

the income that he is likely to get. so that c 1 jmmpinf/installation for Bugar 

Q. Supposing a man is granted a loan to set np a pu^p ^ , t is han 3 ed 

over'to'hlm—to^give Mm^timeXTrealiBe a profit from the installation &at he has put 

dOWn Q. How does it differ from the policy which is pursued by private firmsf-A. They 
d ° Fazulbhoy Curriznbhoy.-Q Has-are , your co-operative societies 

managed?—A. There is a Registrar of Ynf^triel P— A. There is a Committee 

if What is the constitutionof your Board of ^Industries' It is . body 

of Industries and Commerce. Thera is Th “^ 8 °* BideIlt o£ the Economic Conference is 
consisting of officials and non-offica ^ lh n0n . 0 ffi c ial representatives are on the 

the Dewan and severl^eads of departm three sections. There is one section devoted 
Conference. The Conference is di President of that section is generally a member of 
to industries and commeroeand «ie Erasto ^ ^ & member of that body. I was the 
the Government. The Directo application comes, it goes to the Director 

Secretary of that body, for tl “ e ' e red 5 to sanction all loans up to Bs 2j600, and 

•of Industries always, and he ps ^commendation of the Director to the Chairman 

who i!°X»wered to sanction loans between Bs. 2,600 and 6,000. 

the loan is above Bs. 6,000 it^ ^^““ed to give the loan, nobody can have 

, Q. If the Diraetor qf Industries is noi i Committee. 

ftX^o'ns!d“ he^fe-A. It can call for a report from the 

Director of Industries. 
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Q- Can the Director of Industries give an advance up to the limit of Its. 2,600 P— 
A. Yes. 

Q. In the matter of sugar plants, who are the people who take advantage of these 
advances?— A. The sugarcane growers. 

Q • People who have no cash money but lands?-— A. Yes. 

Q. These few people join together and start?— A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose the Director of Industries gets the machinery and instals it and it works 
satisfactorily, to whom does he hand it over?— A. To .that society. 

Q. In actually arranging who should manage the thing?— A. He arranges every¬ 
thing for them. 

Q. Supposing all subscribe equally?— -A. There is the President of the co-operative 
society, or whoever is the executive officer of the society. Till then it is entirely under 
the control of the Director of Industries. 

Q. He keeps his manP— A. Yes. He has got the technical control of the factoiy. 

Q. Has he any other experts to advise him as regards big concerns?— A. The Com¬ 
mittee sometimes appoints experts. The report of the expert is forwarded to the Com 
mittee through the Director of Industries. 

Q. If you advance money to a sugar factory, it takes a long time for it to be in 
running order, then when will the money be paid back?— A. The first instalment will be 
fifteen months after the work of the factory is started. 

Mr. A. ChaNterton. — Q. When an agreement is made or loan is granted on hire- 
purchase system, we put in the agreement a certain date on which the repayment of the 
loan would begin?— A. That is calculated on the assumption that you take so many months 
to erect, the factory and there would be so many months for the crops to mature after¬ 
wards, and very often owing to various causes, for instance, especially since the war 
began, it has not been possible to get the factories erected in time. Then we alter 
the agreement and we give a further allowance of time. The Government gets no 
interest on the loan till the machinery begins to work. That will account for the fact 
that the amount of interest earned is comparatively small. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Curriinhhoy .— Q. Is the njoney advanced by the Mysore 
Bank?— A. By the Government direct. 

Cj. You say that there should be complete Government control wherever there is 
Government assistance. Is not the constitution of the Mysore Bank quite different from 
the Presidency Banks?— A. The constitution is quite different, but the method of working 
is entirely same. Although Government have power to control the bank and give the 
bank any advice they choose, they never interfere with the working of the bank. If 
they like they have power. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. —One can assume that that system works very satisfactorily in 
Mysore. But can it be applied to India generally, to the different provinces of India P— 
A. I do not see why it should not be. If it is successful in Mysore, why should it not 
be successful in other parts of India. 

Mr. C. E. IjOw. — Q. What is the average size of a tenant’s holding in Mysore?— 
A . Bight acres, but it varies very much. If it is wet land it is two or three acres, and 
if dry, it may be 25 to 30 acres. 

Q. Do you have zamindari tenure?— A. All ryotwari. 

Q. How big are the ryots who take up these loans?— A. The revenue they pay may 
vary between Us. 50 and 200. 

Q. How many districts are there in Mysore?— A. Eight. 

Q. And they are as big as the British India districts?— A. No. I suppose two of 
our districts would average one British India district (Madras district). Mysore is 
30,000 square miles in area. • 

Q. Do you think th&t one revenue officer could make enquiries lor the department 
all over the British Province, or do you think that it would be better to have it done 
through the local district revenue authorities?— A. I should always think that it is 
very much better to have one revenue officer or several revenue officers' attached Jo the 
department. I think it is wrong to refer applications to the local revenue officers for 
enquiry. 

Q. Your departmental revenue officer gets the assistance of the local revenue officers? 
— A. Yes. 

Q. In finding out what the status of the man is, whether he really holds the land or 
not, your record of rights is presumably no better than that ip Madras? — -A. JNTo, but 
the local revenue officer has enough experience. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. One advantage of having a special, revenue officer attached 
to the department is that he accumulates a certain amount of experience not only as 
regards titles, but also in regard to the men that are going to take up this work? — A. 
Yes. • ' 
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My enquiry is far more general. Here yon hare oot a very 
S^teffedf IndUStrleSl clo8el y controlled and adequately ^aBedF— 

^ ^i ii another point. You say that loans under the takavi tu’es may be made 
^e^^oy Banks and yon say that the matter has already been taken op by the 
WSfltfZ: Ti ® Mysore Bank has approached the Government to give them that 

$!**£?*??•—Q-J- have consulted Mr. Hunter about it and he is of opinion 
tlmt u nder the Presidency Banks Act they are not able to take up such takavi loans 
aoiecily. in Mysore we have not vet exercised the right of calling v.pon the Government 
to recover the loans as arrears of land revenue. We find that The ordinary method of 
eeHeotmg the loans has been hitherto sufficientf— A. In most cases the usual procedure 
Ift to mdq a written notice to the man and a large percentage is collected in that way. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. After a certain amount of experience in the collection of land 
revenue in India, the number of cases in which we have to employ the procedure per¬ 
mitted by the Land Revenue Act is very small. Do you think that it is desirable, if 
takavi loans are given out, that Government should have authority to recover them as 
arrears of land revenue,—if Government gives the loan P— A. It is right that the Gov¬ 
ernment should have power. 

Q. If the bank gives the loans on behalf of Government, they can easily say that, 
unless the means of collection are adequate and collections themselves are satisfactory, 
the rate of interest they would charge, .would be very much higher. Do you think that 
under those circumstances it is desirable that the bank should have the power of going 
to Government and asking them to regard these as arrears of land revenueP— A. I do 
not think so. It would not be at all necessary that the bank should be given that power. 
The bank would be able to recover the money without that power. 

Hon*hie Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q. What were you before you became Assistant 
Director of Industries?— A. I was Secretary to the Industries and Commerce Committee 
for four years and before that a revenue officer. I have been throughout in the service 
pf the State. 

<£. Has the Mysore Department of Industries a budget of its own?— A. Xes. 


Witness No. 277. 

Ms. Washington .Mabi, Director of Sericulture , Mysore. 

Written Evidence. 

’ Q. 64.—A good organisation is no less essential to the success of an enterprise than Teolmioal and 
c aref ul execution. The introduction of better and more hygienic methods in Indian Boientiflc Daport- 
sericulture is an enterprise of great importance and difficulty on account of the extent *“ 
the country and the diversity of conditions over which the operations have to be 
>nfetnried on. It is necessary therefore that there should be a central agency which can 
connect these operations so as to bring them into conformity with a general 
considered scheme. 

«3Ba Of opinion that the constitution of a special department for sericulture would 
*p the rapid and systematic progress of the industry where favourable 

r perhaps be said tljat the. main causes for the decline of sericulture are 

p r _Boiently known, and that an elaborate programme of investigation directed 

!;hnd would probably be unnecessary. But the department will have to eradicate 
Of pest failure by educating people out of faulty practices sanctified by 
f^pewuade them to adopt modern methods with up-to-date appliances. 

““jjy of silk produced will have to be rendered mercantile by the 

Suitable machinery so as to avoid wastage of silk in reeling, and to 
to gain sooner or later its place in the world's market. Besides 
je t of a yarn of uniform denier would render possible a greater 
► manufacture local fabrics. - 

. potost important problems of the department would, in my opinion, 

* - ' - ~ 4 t lfu l experiments if breeds of silk-worm other than the local ones 
^ recommended as more advantageous. There seems to be a mass 
probably the result of experiments conducted under 
_ Control. _ There is an .unhealthy tendency to shun 

suhiaotwhich has to be approached with a frank spirit and 
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Q. 65.—I enclose a copy * of my scheme of organization of sericultural work in. 
Mysore in the hope that it may be found to contain suggestions of a general nature* 
which may be useful in preparing a scheme for other parts of India. 

Q. 110.—As a complement to the scheme I send— 

(1) Plans prepared by me for >-—* 

Ud) Hearing Schools and Rearing Houses, 

(b) Stands and Trays. 

(2) Forms for collecting statistics. 

(3) A booklet of photographic pictures illustrating the difference between the 
traditional practices and the methods recommended by the department. 

It has been said that statistics are useful for forming a correct view based on 
facts as to what has happened in the past for affording material for estimates of the 
present and for rendering possible a forecast for the near future. 

The absence of reliable statistics of silk production in the State has been severely 
felt in organising measures to secure the prosperity of sericulture. It has therefore 
been considered very necessary that a. correct record should be secured of the present 
condition of the industry in all its branches as a starting point for the work of the 
department, and similar statistics colleieted in all subsequent years twill afford a 
measure of the progress achieved from time to time and enable Government to see how 
far the energies and expenditure devoted to the subject have been justified by Tesults. 

While the forms employed omit nothing of importance in the existing state of 
the industry, they may have to be gradually amplified with its improvement. There is 
little doubt that’ the information rendered available will be of the highest value as a- 
guide for future efforts at improvement. It would be possible to localise the industry 
to places where it can be most profitably practised and advise its abandonment where 
local conditions are unfavourable or where other occupations afford a better return for 
the resources employed. But even should the statistics serve no other purpose than 
that of furnishing a clear and unquestionable record of the condition of sericulture 
from year to year, the trouble of collecting and compiling, them would be fully 
justified. 

Okat. Evidence, 14tii February 1917. 

Mr. A. Cli-atterton. — Q. Would you mind telling the Commission what has been your 
previous experience before you came to .Mysore in connection with the silk industry ?— A. 
Before I came to Mysore I was working in the firm of my father. I studied also in the 
sericultural school at l*adua (in Italian Padova) and I was also in Como in the school 
of silk weaving there. My special training was in the preparation of silk worm eggs 
and rearing silk worms and also reeling. 

Q. Your experience is in that part of sericulture which deals with rearing and 
reeling?— A. Yes. 

Q. You were engaged by the Mysore Government three years ago for twelve months 
to report upon the state of the silk industry and the remedies which you would suggest 
to deal with such difficulties as have cropped up. You have travelled all over the State? 
— A. Y T es. 

Q. Would you tell us briefly what you found going on in regard to silk rearing P— A. 
With regard to the methods* of‘silk rearing here I saw that they were absolutely primi¬ 
tive. They have no proper idea of what is a good rearing worm. Also the appliances 
that are used are very unsuitable. The hygiene of the rearing rooms is ignored. They 
do not know the importance of good seed. They purchase cocoons for making seeds 
themselves, or young worms, or seeds without knowing from where it comes and how it 
is prepared. So they cannot have any guarantee as to assure a good crop from iheir 
rearings. I have endeavoured to introduce new methods. But the character of th^ 
people is such that it is impossible to proceed quickly and introduce new methods. 

Q. Have you been able to form any opinion as to the possibilities of the silk indus¬ 
try?—A. About the possibility of the silk industry I can only speak about Mysore State 
because 1 did not see other places except Kashmir. The possibility of the silk industry 
is very great here in Mysore and also in Kashmir. There arc a few things here which 
will retard the introduction of suitable means for improving sericulture. I have a few 
notes on the subject. 

Q. Would you like to put in a copy of the notes on your experiments and observa¬ 
tions as evidence?— A. Yes.t 

Q. You were here for a period of twelve months and then you returned! txj Italy. 
You have returned to Mysore under an agreement with the MyBore State, Would you. 
briefly state what position you are now holding and what salary you are drawing SO 
that we may understand what is meant by a Director of Sericulture"here?— A. I came 
here on the 1st of June last year as a Director of Sericulture._ , _ 1 . 

t See (Supplementary note printed after oral evidence. 


Not printed. 
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Q. And you correspond direct with the Secretary to Government?— A. Yes. My 
pay is Rs. 1,000 plus travelling; allowances, and a first-class fare from Italy and return. 

Q. You are directly under Government? — A. Y'es. 

Q. What instructions have you received as to the nature of your work here?— A. 
The Government asked me to prepare a programme of work for every quarter. But I 
did not agree with it as I thought that it was impossible to prepare a. quarterly pro¬ 
gramme and that it was much better to prepare a definite programme for improving 
sericulture. We cannot tell how much time it will take for carrying out this programme 
because it depends upon many circumstances. It depends very specially upon the 
environment. The environment here in India is very slow in adapting itself to changed 
methods and there are also many superstitions. So that I do not know how long it 
will take to improve sericulture. 

Q. How long is your agreement for? — A. My agreement is for three years renewable 
from year to year. 

Q. What is the actual agreement now?— A. It is only one year. 

Q. What establishment have you got to enable you to carry out this work?— A. 
According to the new organisation besides the office establishment. I ought to have two 
Superintendents. Till now I had two Senior Inspectors, twelve Assistant Inspectors and 
four Sub-Assistant Inspectors. Now we commence the execution of the scheme of orga¬ 
nisation. Government, has not agreed to appoint a number of demonstrators. 

Q. How much is the budget of your department for the current year?— A. About 
Rs. 60,000. 

Q. Have you got any connection, official or otherwise, with the Salvation Army 
Silk Farm ?— A. T have no connection. When 1 was here last time I saw their farm 
because they were training some students. I did not see any up-to-date methods there. 
Perhaps they do not. attach great, importance to improved methods for rearing and 
reeling. They prefer to have reeling as a cottage industry. That, is not the best thing 
to do. "For reeling and twisting and weaving, the cottage industry is not a good thing 
and so they cannot compete with the big industry. 

Q. Hoes the Government of .Mysore still continue to give the Salvation Army Silk 
Farm a grant-in-aid ?— A . They have reduced it now. 

Q. They still continue to give it?—.4. They give now. 

Q. Is it your duty to inspect the school on behalf of the Government of Mysore?— A. 
I have not agreed to do that. 


II ' rtties a* subsequently forwarded the following supple men tary note. 

Scheme of organizatio.n. 

Introductory. —From the experiments conducted by me in 1914— 

The first experiment in silk-worm rearing was conducted in 1914 with Italian 
and Mysore breeds side by side. The Mysore breed commenced to hatch on 1st March 
1914 and spun cocoons oil 30th idem. The number of cocoons obtained was nearly 
19,000. . 

The hatching of the seeds received from Italy commenced on 9th, 10th and 11th 
March respectively according to tiie different, varieties and spun cocoons on the 2nd, 
3rd, 4th and 7th April, respectively. The total number of cocoons obtained was 18,000. 

The second experiment. —In the month of May the second experiment of Mysore 
and the first experiment of Bengal (Nistri ) and of several cross breeds with Italian and 
Mysore varieties was commenced. One remarkable result achieved was that the cocoons 
m of the cross breed were obtained from five to seven days earlier than the pure Mysore. 

The third- experiment. —The third crop was initiated on 31st May with Mysore and 
Bengal breeds and with cross breeds of Bengal and Mysore. The cross breed between 
Bengal and Mysore did not produce any remarkable results and therefore it was abandoned 
altogether, 

« The subsequent experiments were tried with only Mysore pure breed, with the 
exception of a rearing conducted with Bilatipalu breed received from Pusa. 

From some layings of Bilatipalu silk-worm eggs received from Pusa iu Novemhei 
very few worms hatched, the hatching being verj r irregular and spreading over a long 
• period. The shape and colryir of the cocoons were similar to those of the European 
breeds but the size and quality were much inferior to those produced in Channapatna 
with freshly imported JTtalian eggs. So in my annual report for 1914, I arrived at the 
following conclusion : — 

“ It may.be an exotic breed, perhaps a European one, acclimatised and degene¬ 
rated 1 in India.” 

If the above conclusion is true, this irregularity in hatching would prove once 
more the necessity of a methodical hibernation of the eggs of the European breeds. 
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Experiment! in Chikmagalur arid the Bababudan hiUt.-r-iltex 1 returned to ItalT 
in 19i5, experiments of rearing were undertaken »n Chikmagalur add on the Bababuda: 
bills which are among the highest and coolest parts of the State. . . 

j.Tbe varieties tried were Mysore and Bengal pure breeds and-a cross breed betweel 
Italian and! Mysore. The seeds used were taken from the Ohannapatna Barm. 

Comparative statement of weights of different breeds of cocoon*.-—A comparativ 
statement showing the weight of shells of cocooub for the different breeds ojTworm 
reared in 1914 in the Government Silk Farm at Channapatna and in 1916 in the Gov 
ernment Silk Farm at Chikmagalur is given below. 

Bor simplifying the ratio of weight, among the shells of .cocoons .belonging to thi 
different breeds considered below instead of taking for basis the total number oof cocoon 
of the Mysore pure breed obtained on the first rearing it was considered sufficient to tak< 
a limited number of them, viz., only 25. Their total weight is equal to 2 and 8/l( 
drams. " ' 

This restriction does not affect practically the relation verified for the entire quantity 
of the cocoons reared. J 

The number of cocoons for the different breeds giving the same weight are ai 
detailed below : — ' 

Channapatna farm. 


Breeds. 

Pure Mysore first rearing 

Do. seoond „ 

Do. third ,, 

Do. fourth „ 

Italian (pure) 

Do. 

Do. 

Number of 
ooooons. 

25 

21 

21 

21 

10 

10* 

11 

Breeds. 

Bilatipalu 

Chinee e golden yellow 
Chinese white . . 

Japanese . . 

Bengal (pure) first 

Do. seoond 

Do. third 

rearing 

j» • • 

* > • • 

Number o 

ooooons. 

15* 

ill 

80 

27 

22 


Cross breed with Mysore. 



Italian 

Chinese golden yellow 

12 

14 

Chinese white 
•Japanese . . . . 

e e e e 

14 

13 

Mysore (pure; 

Bengal „ 

Chikmagalur farm. 

. . 22 J Cross breed (Italian and Mysore). . 

14 

N B .— Five floss removed from Mysore ooooons are roughly equal in weight to a shell of the same breed, of the 
first experiment. 


Inferences. —Frpm the above data we may infer that— 

(1) The improvement in the yield in silk in the Mysore hrOed between the 
first and the second experiments is more than 16 per cent, but after the second rearing 
no improvement was obtained in the same as far as the yield in silk is concerned. 

(2) For the same number of cocoons the yield in silk from the Italian cocoons 
is double that of the improved Mysore cocoons. 

(3) The number of seeds contained in the same weight of Italian and Mysore silk¬ 
worm breeds being in the ratio of two to three it results that for the same weight in 
seeds the Italian breeds yield one-third more silk than the improved Mysore Dreed, 
whilst the first rearing of the Mysore pure breed would have yielded only 0.6 per cent 
of the Italian for the same weight of seeds. 

N.B —Hero it i§-to be remarked that the rearing of the Italian breeds -took place doting the hofetest part of the 
year, or under the moat unfavourable oenditione offered here for the European breed*, the temperature having 
reached 100° F. * 

(4) The difference in the yield of silk between Italian pur. £ud cross breed 
(Italian with Mysore)! cocoons is more than 12 per cent for the same quantity of cocoons. 

(5) The Bengal breed has in three successive roarings conducte<Bitt Channapatna 

improved in the yield in silk by more than, 26, per cent. , ,, 

(6) The rearing conducted in Chikmagalur end the Bababudap hills, which are 
considered to be the coolest parts of the State, shows a diminution in the yield in silk 
by 4.71 per, cent in the Mysore breed and by 13.63 per cent in thfi Bengal breed. 

Qrannoge !—Regarding this important institution, - which is essential for the produc¬ 
tion of good seeds, there is a strong opinion current in favour ofdtaying .this situated on 
a high elevation. But from the preliminary attempts made in Chikmagalur and on the 
Bababudan hills we could be lad to believe that this'opinion is not .perfectly justified. 
Vet it may happen that new experiments conducted more meth iically. .'may change 
this conclusion. Stall, in the high elevations of the. State the Myeons breed may not 
find the,best qpqdi t i o BS for its Improvement en.-aooounituf .the dampness! and other local 
conditions, for instance, the sudaen and much accentuated .changes at temperature. • 
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, Therefore in my report to Government regarding my first tour of inspection to the 
Government Silk Farms I wrote as follows:— ; . 

“ T'he object of the visit to the Nandi hills was to ascertain how far the oft 
expressed idles, oJE starting a gr a inage there, was feasible. It was thought ^ that owing 
:to its chill temperature the Nandi hills would be one of the few localities in the State 
where the local silk-worm breed could be much improved. But besides the fact that 
the possibility of improving the" breeds is not without limit, the temperature on the 
hills seems not to be sufficiently low as to show a very appreciable influence; whilst on 
the other hand temperature is not a sufficient condition for achieving the end. More¬ 
over the space on the summit of the hill is too limited for anything more extensive than 
laboratory experiments and certainly affords no scope for an industrial undertaking.” 


44 I went to the JBababudan hills for inspecting a mulberry garden there which I 
found in a very good condition, which demonstrates that there also mulberry could be 
conveniently grown; only the climatic conditions may render the rearing of worms 
moTe difficult than in other parts of the State on account of the dampness,^ which I hear 
to be very excessive in the rainy season. Yet, I think, with due precautions successful 
results may perhaps be obtained! also during the rainy season. If so, this place by its 
greater extent offers better facilities for improving the Mysore breed on a commercial 
scale than the Nandi hills, if a real and appreciable improvement of the local breeds 
may be expected from the coolest temperature that can be found in the State.’* 

Extract from, my annual report for 1914.— 44 For sericulture, mulberry cultivation 
is not all that is wanted, the main point is the rearing of silk-worms but unfortunately 
all the conditions fit for growing mulberry are not always sufficient for rearing silk- 
* worms conveniently. Then if it may be affirmed in a general way that in all parts 
of the Mysore State mulberry cultivation can be successfully tried, it is not to be believed 
that also silk-worm rearing will be paying everywhere; and moreover when a silk-worm 
crop fails the rearers lose not only the crop of leaves but also the expenses and the labour 
of rearing. 

So that where the conditions are not quite fit, where the temperature is very high 
and where a scarcity of labour is felt, it is better not to substitute sericulture for the 
products which give already good profits. Therefore in introducing sericulture in new 
places it is necessary to proceed with the greatest caution, and not to create unseasonable 
enthusiasm among the ryots before conducting conclusive experiments; otherwise the 
ryots can be bitterly deluded and may lose confidence in all new enterprises proposed 
to them.” 

Reeling. —At present reeling cannot be undertaken in the improved methods as the 
machinery cannot be had from Europe as it is clearly shown in the following translation 
of the letter of* Mr. Battaglia, the well known Italian constructor of reeling machinery, 
addressed to me— 

44 However sorry I may be, to be compelled myself to suggest the postponement 
till more propitious times, of the carrying out of the first industrial installation, 
especially in view of the risk that in the meantime the resolution to start it may itself 
vanish, I can see no possible way of arranging for a supply (of the machinery). 

44 Even apart from the rigorous prohibition of exports the conditions of the 
"“market for metals are such as to render impossible the manufacture of any implements 
unconnected with munitions of war. All metals have been requisitioned (by Gov¬ 
ernment) and workmen exempted (from military service) cannot be employed on any work 
except that connected with the war. Under such conditions it is impossible to undertake 
wonk of any sort. If you kindly read my letter to our friend Hr. Gorio, you will agree 
m with me tttat it would be nothing less than frivolous to raise hopes that machinery 
can be supplied. 

44 We are, compelled to postpone the fufilment of sericultural design, from which 
we hoped that'bur studies would be crowned with success, now that all our efforts have 
to Jbe concentrated on the attainment of victory. It is well that our country, which 
is poor in metals, prohibits the diversion of the smallest scrap from the manufacture 
of ammunitions. As the great war is essentially fought with metallic energy we must 
redouble our efforts to overcome our natural deficiency.” 

The chief point in the letter written by Mr. Battaglia to Dr. Gorio is the 
„ following: — * . 

44 To purchase a seoond hand plant would be to sacrifice the advantages of our 
study of local conditions, which we made with the object of introducing special features 
to suit those conditions. 

44 A plant in -sound conditions cannot be had now, and I would never think of 
sending over to Mysore machinery which is practically not worth the cost and trouble of 
transport.” — 

I would like to express my views on *some points raised) in a note on sericulture 
received by Mysore Government. 









'•• Anmi ^tba it issaid «•«»%*!•;• 

(1) ”Coaeideringthe ap#~' 

Beelers it oanhbt be taken in t-L-. 

(2) “ Itumtld be utelcrt to reel fine on an Italian feef .mid j,, 

I' bee been tie emttrfenoe m North. India.” As into Z have soeu in 
ate Cfonrtnsnt Filature of Kashmir, in Srinagar- and Jammu, and 
From the des crip tions and illustrations contained in the bulletin 'No, 
mltnnl Research Institute of Pdsa concerning the methodof sDk reel! _ 

>Oth these' places which I believe to be the most important centres for 
India, not .only there Ore not in use improved Italian or in general K or o p e o n 
ipparattu&e, “but hot even those of the ancient pattern. - 

(3) “ l am riot at all ws^uiss of the euoceet of the filature is which , 

: produced”. I believe, and the example of China and Japart confirms m 

c _ _ ft _a_j_ x _• i__ _ t_r ai__tr_a n 'a__ • 


ire produced". I believe, and tlus example ox urnna and japan oonarms way belief, that 
whenever a more perfect prodnct is bronght into the market it finds easier and more 
xmvenient sale. I do not know if India may be an exception^ but I suppose that. 
Cpdian silk when rendered as good in quality as that produced in the most advanced * 
lericultural centres cannot fail to compete in the world market, perhaps with hfivah- 
:sge as the wages paid here for reeling seems to be much leaver thqnin some other parts'. “ 
Yet it is doubtful that such a result may be achieved even* Wi t h the employment 
if. perfected means if this industry is mainlined essentially in, the cottugrf stage. 



lUt oempletea the C ommission’s record of evidence h>f l916-l*17. 







